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The   Great   Boer    War. 

By   A.    CONAN    DOYLE. 

By    arrangement    with    the  Author    and    Messrs.    Smith,    Elder,    and    Co.,   the    publishers,    Dr.   Conan 
Doyle's    famous    work — universally    acknowledged    to    be    the    standard    history  of    the    South   African 

War — is  here  given  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  book  form. 


CHAPTER   XL   {continued.) 

BATTLE    OF    COLENSO. 

ASSING  from    the  misadventure  ot 
the   5th    Brigade    we    come    as    we 
move  from    left  to  right    upon    the 
4th,   or    Lyttelton's    Brigade,  which 
was    instructed   not  to  attack    itself 
but  to  support   the  attack  on  either  side  of  it. 
With  the  help  of  the  naval  guns  it  did  what  it 
could  to  extricate  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
Irishmen,   but  it  could    play  no  very  important 
part   in   the  action  and  its  losses  were  insignifi- 
cant.    On  its  right  in  turn  Hildyard's  English 
Brigade  had  developed  its  attack  upon  Colenso 
and    the   bridge.     The  regiments   under   Hild- 
yard's lead  were  the  2nd  West  Surrey,  the  2nd 
Devons  (whose  first  battalion  was  doing  so  well 
with   the   Ladysmith   force),    the   East   Surreys, 
and    the    West    Yorkshires.     The    enemy    had 
evidently  anticipated   the   main   attack  on  this 
position,  and  not  only  were  the  trenches  upon 
the    other    side    exceptionally  strong,   but  their 
artillery  converged  upon  the  bridge,  at  least  a 
dozen  heavy  pieces,  besides  a  number  of  quick- 
firers,   bearing  upon   it.     The   Devons  and  the 
Queen's,   in    open   order   (an   extended   line    of 
khaki    dots,    blending    so    admirably    with     the 
plain   that   they   were   hardly  visible  when  they 
halted),  led   the  attack,  being  supported  by  the 
East  Surrey  and  the  West  Yorkshires.   Advancing 
under  a  very  heavy  fire  the  brigade  experienced 
much   the  same    ordeal    as    their  comrades    of 
Hart's    Brigade,   which    was    mitigated    by    the 
fact  that  from  the  first  they  preserved  their  open 
order  in  columns  of  half-companies  extended  to 
six    1  i;u:es,  and  that   the    river   in    front  of  them 
did  not  permit  that  right  flank  fire  which  was  so 
fatal  to  the   Irishmen.       With    a    loss    of   some 
two    hundred    men   the    leading   regiments  suc- 
ceeded   in    reaching    Colenso,    and    the    West 
Surrey,  advancing    by  rushes   of   fifty   yards   at  a 
tun.-,  had  established  itself  in  the  station  when  a 
catastrophe   occurred  to  the   artillery  which  was 
supporting  it  which  tendered  all  further  advance 
impossible.      How  far  the  bridge  was  mined  and 
what   the  chances  were  of  the    brigade    winning 
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its  way  across  it  ate  questions  still  undecided. 
Eor  the  reason  of  this  we  must  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  next  unit  upon  their  right. 

This  consisted  of  the  important  body  of 
artillery  who  had  been  told  off  to  support  the 
main  attack.  It  comprised  two  field  batteries, 
the  14th  and  the  66th,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Long,  and  six  naval  guns  (two  of  47 
ar.d  four  12-pounders)  under  Lieutenant  Ogilvy, 
of  the  Tenible.  Long  has  the  record  of  being 
a  most  zealous  and  dashing  officer,  whose 
handling  ot  the  Egyptian  artillery  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Atbara  had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  action.  Unfortunately,  these  barbarian 
campaigns,  in  which  liberties  may  be  taken  with 
impunity,  leave  an  evil  tradition,  as  the  French 
have  found  with  their  Algerians.  Our  own  close 
formations,  our  adherence  to  volley  firing,  and, 
in  this  instance,  the  use  of  our  artillery  all  seem 
to  be  legacies  of  our  savage  wars.  Be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  action 
Long's  guns  whirled  forwards,  outstripped  the 
infantry  brigades  upon  their  flanks,  left  the  slow- 
moving  naval  guns  with  their  ox-teams  behind 
them,  and  unlimbered  within  seven  hundred- 
some  say  five  hundred — yards  of  the  enemy's 
trenches.  From  this  position  he  opened  lire 
upon  Fort  Wylie,  which  was  the  centre  of 
that  portion  of  the  Boer  position  which  faced 
him. 

But  his  two  unhappy  batteries  were  destined, 
not  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  as  he  had  hoped, 
but  rather  to  furnish  the  classic  example  of  the 
helplessness  of  artillery  against  modern  rifle  fire 
Not  even  Mil  er's  famous  description  of  the  effect 
of  a  flank  fire  upon  his  troop  of  horse  artillery 
at  Waterloo  could  do  justice  to  the  blizzard  ol 
lead  which  broke  over  the  two  doomed  batteries. 
The  teams  fell  in  heaps,  some  dead,  s< 
mutilated,  and  mutilating  others  in  their  frantic 
struggles.  <  >in-  driver,  crazed  with  honor,  sprang 
on  a  leader,  cut  the  traces,  and  tore  madly  off 
the  field.  But  a  perfect  discipline  reigned  among 
the  vast  majority  of  the  gunners,  and  the  words 
of  command  and  the  laying  and  working  of  the 
guns  were  all  as  methodical  as  at  Okehampton. 
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Not  only  was  there  a  most  deadly  rifle 
fire,  partly  from  the  lines  in  front  and  partly 
from  the  village  of  Colenso  upon  their  left  flank, 
but  the  Boer  automatic  quick-firers  found  the 
range  to  a  nicety,  and  the  little  shells  were 
crackling   and    banging    continually    over    the 
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batteries.  Already  every  gun  had  its  litter  of 
dead  around  it,  but  each  was  still  fringed  by  its 
own  group  of  furious  officers  and  sweating, 
desperate  gunners.  Poor  Long  was  down,  with 
a  bullet  through  his  arm  and  another  through 
his  liver.  "  Abandon  be  hanged  !  We  don't 
abandon  guns  !  "  was  his  last  cry  as  they  dragged 
him  into  the  shelter  of  a  little  donga  hard  by. 
Captain  Goldie  dropped  dead.  So  did  Lieu- 
tenant Schreiber.  Colonel  Hunt  fell,  shot  in 
two  places.  Officers  and  men  were  falling  fast. 
The  guns  could  not  be  worked,  and  yet  they 
could  not  be  removed,  for  every  effort  to  bring 
up  teams  from  the  shelter  where  the  limbers  lay 
ended  in  the  death  of  the  horses.  The  survivors 
took  refuge  from  the  murderous  fire  in  that  small 
hollow  to  which  Long  had  been  carried,  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  line  of  bullet- 
splashed  cannon.  One  gun  on  the  right  was 
still  served  by  four  men  who  refused  to  leave  it. 
They  seemed  to  bear  charmed  lives,  these  four, 
as  they  strained  and  wrestled  with  their  beloved 
i  S  pounder,  amid  the  spurting  sand  and  the 
blue  wreaths  of  the  bursting  shells.  Then  one 
gasped  and  fell  against  the  trail,  and  his 
comrade  sank  beside  the  wheel  with  his  chin 
upon  his  breast.  The  third  threw  up  his  hands 
and    pitched   forward   upon   his   face  ;   while  the 


survivor,  a  grim,  powder-stained  figure,  stood  at 
attention  looking  death  in  the  eyes  until  he  too 
was  struck  down.  A  useless  sacrifice,  you  may 
say ;  but  while  the  men  who  saw  them  die  can 
tell  such  a  story  round  the  camp  fire,  the 
example  of  such  deaths  as  these  does  more  than 

clang  of  bugle 
or  roll  of  drum 
to  stir  the  warrior 
spirit  of  our  race. 
For  two  hours 
the  little  knot 
of  heart  -  sick, 
humiliated 
officers  and  men 
lay  in  the  pre- 
carious shelter 
of  the  donga  and 
looked  out  at  the 
bullet-  swept 
plain  and  the 
line  of  silent 
guns.  Many  of 
t  h  e  m  w  e  r  e 
wounded.  Their 
chief  lay  among 
them,  still  call- 
ing out  in  his 
delirium  for  his 
[Frank  Craig.  guns.  They  'had 
been  joined  by 
the  gallant  Eaptie,  a  brave  surgeon,  who  rode 
across  to  the  donga  amid  a  murderous  fire,  and 
did  what  he  could  for  the  injured  men.  Now  and 
then  a  rush  was  made  into  the  open,  sometimes 
in  the  hope  of  firing  another  round,  sometimes 
to  bring  a  wounded  comrade  in  from  the  pitiless 
pelt  of  the  bullets.  How  fearful  was  that  lead- 
storm  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  one 
gunner  was  found  with  sixty-four  wounds  in  his 
body.  Several  men  dropped  in  these  sorties, 
and  the  disheartened  survivors  settled  down 
once  more  in  the  donga. 

The  hope  to  which  they  clung  was  that  their 
guns  were  not  really  lost,  but  that  the  arrival  of 
infantry  would  enable  them  to  work  them  once 
more.  Infantry  did  at  last  arrive,  but  in  such 
small  numbers  that  it  made  the  situation  more 
difficult  instead  of  easing  it.  Colonel  Bullock 
had  brought  up  two  companies  of  the  Devons, 
and  a  few  Scots  Fusiliers  were  joined  with  them, 
but  such  a  handful  could  not  turn  the  tide. 
They  also  took  refuge  in  the  donga  and  waited 
for  better  times. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  attention  of  Generals 
Buller  and  Clery  had  been  called  to  the  des- 
perate position  of  the  guns,  and  they  had  made 
their  way  to  that  farther  nullah  in  the  rear  where 
the  remaining  limber   horses  and   drivers  were. 
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This  was  some  distance  behind  that  other  donga 
in  which  Long,  Bullock,  and  their  Devons  and 
gunners  were  crouching.  "  Will  any  of  you 
volunteer  to  save  the  guns  ?  "  cried  Buller. 
Corporal  Nurse,  Gunner  Young,  and  a  few 
others  responded.  The  desperate  venture  was 
led  by  three  aides-de-camp  of  the  Generals, 
Congreve,  Schofield,  and  Roberts,  the  only  son 
of  the  famous  soldier.  Two  gun  teams  were 
taken  down,  the  horses  galloping  frantically 
through  an  infernal  fire,  and  each  team  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  back  with  a  gun.  But  the 
loss  was  fearful.  Roberts  was  mortally  wounded. 
Congreve  has  left  an  account  which  shows  what 
modern  rifle-fire  at    a    thousand   yards    is    like. 


were  struck  down,  and  General  Buller  com- 
manded that  all  further  attempts  to  reach  the 
abandoned  batteries  should  be  given  up.  Both 
he  and  General  Clery  had  been  slightly  wounded, 
and  there  were  many  operations  over  the  whole 
field  of  action  to  engage  their  attention.  But 
making  every  allowance  for  the  pressure  of 
many  duties  and  for  the  confusion  and  turmoil 
of  a  great  action,  it  does  seem  one  of  the 
most  inexplicable  incidents  in  British  military 
history  that  the  guns  should  ever  have 
been  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  evident  that  if  our  gunners  could 
not  live  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy  it  would 
be  equally  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  remove 
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Corpora]  Nurse. 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  SAVE  THE  GUNS  AT  COI.ENSO. 


Lord  Roberts's  son. 


[Mr.  F.  .1.  Stnuart. 


"  My  first  bullet  went  through  my  left  sleeve 
and  made  the  joint  of  my  elbow  bleed,  next  a 
clod  of  earth  caught  me  smack  on  the  right 
arm,  linn  my  horse  got  one,  then  my  right  leg 
one,  then  my  horse  another,  and  that  settled 
US."  The  gallant  fellow  managed  to  crawl  to 
Mi-  -roup  of  castaways  in  the  donga.  Roberts 
insisted  on  being  left  where  he  fell,  for  tear  he 
should  hamper  tin-  others. 

In  tli<-  meanwhile  Captain  \im\,  <,(  the  7th 
Battery,  had  arrived  with  two  spare  teams  of 
horses,  and  another  determined  effort  was  made 
under  his  leadership  to  save  some  ()f  the  guns. 

Mut  the  lire  was  to uiderous.      Two  thirds    of 

his  horses  and   half  Ins  men,  including  himself, 


the  guns  under  a  fire  from  a  couple  of  battalions 
of  our  infantry.  There  were  many  regiments 
which  had  hardly  been  engaged,  and  which 
could  have  been  advanced  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  men  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  actually 
volunteered  for  this  work,  and  none  could  have 
been  more  capable  of  carrying  it  out.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  also,  for  the  guns  were 
abandoned  about  eleven,  and  the  Boers  did  not 
venture  to  seize  them  until  four.  Not  only 
could  the  guns  have  been  saved,  but  they  might, 
one  would  think,  ha\e  been  transformed  intoan 
excellent  bait  for  a  trap  to  tempt  the  Boers  out 
of  their  trenches.  It  must  have  been  with  fear 
and  trembling  that  they  first  approached  t! 
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for  how  could  they  believe  that  such  incredible 
good  fortune  had  come  to  them  ?  However, 
the  fact,  humiliating  and  inexplicable,  is  that 
the  guns  were  so  left,  that  the  whole  force  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  not  only  the  ten  cannon, 
but  also  the  handful  of  Devons,  with  their 
Colonel,  and  the  surviving  gunners  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  donga  which  had  sheltered  them 
all  day.  Some  explanation  may  be  forthcoming 
for  these  facts.  The  ill-informed  chronicler  can 
only  narrate  them  without  attempting  to  make 
them  rational. 

We  have  now,  working  from  left  to  right, 
considered  the  operations  of  Hart's  Brigade  at 
Bridle  Drift,  of  Lyttelton's  Brigade  in  support, 
of  Hildyard's  which  attacked  Colenso,  and  of 
the  luckless  batteries  which  were  to  have  helped 
him.  There  remain  two  bodies  of  troops  upon 
the  right,  the  farther  consisting  of  Dundonald's 
mounted  men  who  were  to  attack  Hlangwane 
Hill,  a  fortified  Boer  position  upon  the  south  of 
the  river,  while  Barton's  Brigade  was  to  support 
it  and  to  connect  this  attack  with  the  central 
operations. 

Dundonald's  force  was  entirely  too  weak  for 
such  an  operation  as  the  capture  of  the  formid- 
able entrenched  hill,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
movement  was  meant  rather  as  a  reconnaissance 
than  as  an  assault.  He  had  not  more  than  a 
thousand  men  in  all,  mostly  irregulars,  and  the 
position  which  faced  him  was  precipitous  and 
entrenched,  with  barbed  wire  entanglements 
and  automatic  guns.  But  the  gallant  Colonials 
were  out  on  their  first  action,  and  their  fiery 
courage  pushed  the  attack  home.  Leaving  their 
horses,  they  advanced  a  mile  and  a  half  on 
foot  before  they  came  within  easy  range  of  the 
hidden  riflemen,  and  learned  the  lesson  which 
had  been  taught  to  their  comrades  all  along  the 
line  that,  given  approximately  equal  numbers, 
the  attack  in  the  open  has  no  possible  chance 
against  the  concealed  defence,  and  that  the 
more  bravely  it  is  pushed  the  more  heavy  is  the 
repulse.  The  irregulars  carried  themselves  like 
old  soldiers,  they  did  all  that  mortal  man  could 
do,  and  they  retired  coolly  and  slowly  with  the 
loss  of  130  of  the  brave  troopers.  The  7th  Field 
Mattery  did  all  that  was  possible:  to  support  the 
advance  and  cover  the  retirement.  In  no  single 
place,  on  this  day  of  disaster,  did  one  least 
gleam  of  success  come  to  warm  the  hearts  and 
reward  the  exertions  of  our  much-enduring  men. 

Of  Barton's  Brigade  there  is  nothing  to  be 
recorded,  f<  -  they  appear  neither  to  have 
supported  the  attack  upon  Hlangwane'  Hill  on 
the  one  side  nor  to  have  helped  to  cover  the 
ill-fated  guns  on  the  other,  n  General  Buller's 
real  idea  was  a  reconnai  ance  in  force  in 
order  to   determine  the  position   and   strength 


of  the  Boer  lines,  then  of  course  his  brigadiers 
must  have  felt  a  reluctance  to  entangle 
their  brigades  in  a  battle  which  was  really 
the  result  of  a  misunderstanding.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  as  the  orders  of  the  day  seem  to 
show,  a  serious  engagement  was  always  intended, 
it  is  strange  that  two  brigades  out  of  four  should 
have  played  so  insignificant  a  part.  To  Barton's 
Brigade  was  given  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  no  right  flank  attack  was  carried  out  by 
the  Boers,  and  this  held  it  back  until  it  was 
clear  that  no  such  attack  was  contemplated. 
After  that  one  would  have  thought  that,  had 
the  situation  been  appreciated,  at  least  two 
battalions  might  have  been  spared  to  cover  the 
abandoned  guns  with  their  rifle-fire.  A  few  of 
the  Scots  Fusiliers  did  find  their  way  up  to  the 
guns  and  were  taken  in  the  donga  with  the 
others  ;  but  the  brigade  as  a  whole,  together 
with  the  1st  Royals  and  the  13th  Hussars,  might 
as  well  have  been  at  Aldershot  for  any  bearing 
which  their  work  had  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
day. 

And  so  the  first  attempt  at  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith  came  to  an  end.  At  twelve  o'clock  all 
the  troops  upon  the  ground  were  retreating  for 
the  camp.  There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
rout  or  panic,  and  the  withdrawal  was  as  orderly 
as  the  advance ;  but  the  fact  remained  that  we 
had  lost  1,200  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  and  had  gained  absolutely  nothing. 
We  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  we  had  inflicted  as  well  as  endured  punish- 
ment, for  the  enemy  remained  throughout  the 
day  so  cleverly  concealed  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  more  than  a  hundred  casualties  occurred 
in  their  ranks.  Once  more  it  was  shown  how 
weak  an  arm  is  artillery  against  an  enemy  who 
lies  in  shelter. 

Our  wounded,  fortunately,  bore  a  high  pro- 
portion to  our  killed,  as  they  always  will  do 
when  it  is  rifle  fire  rather  than  shell  fire  which 
is  effective.  Roughly,  we  had  150  killed  and 
about  720  wounded.  A  more  humiliating  item 
is  the  250  or  so  who  were  missing.  These  men 
were  the  gunners,  the  Devons,  and  the  Scots 
Fusiliers,  who  were  taken  in  the  donga,  together 
with  small  bodies  from  the  Connaughts,  the 
Dublins,  and  other  regiments,  who,  having 
found  some  shelter,  were  unable  to  leave  it,  and 
clung  on  until  the  retirement  of  their  regiments 
left  them  in  a  hopeless  position.  Some  of  these 
small  knots  of  men  were  allowed  to  retire  in 
the  evening  by  the  Boers,  who  seemed  by  no 
means  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
prisoners.  Colonel  Thackeray,  of  the  Irish 
Fusiliers,  found  himself  with  a  handful  of  his 
men  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  but,  owing  to 
their    good     humour     and     his     own     tact,     he 
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THE    INFANTRY    IN    THE   TRENCHES   AT   COLENSO, 


[From  a  Sketch  by  Melton  Prior. 


succeeded  in  withdrawing  them  in  safety.  The 
losses  fell  chiefly  on  Hart's  Brigade,  Hildyard's 
Brigade,  and  the  Colonial  irregulars,  who  bore 
off  the  honours  of  the  fight. 

In  his  official  report  General  Buller  states 
that  were  it  not  for  the  action  of  Colonel  Long 
and  the  subsequent  disaster  to  the  artillery  he 
thought  that  the  battle  might  have  been  a 
successful  one.  This  is  a  hard  saying,  and 
throws  perhaps  too  much  responsibility  upon 
the  gallant  but  unfortunate  gunner.  There 
have  been  occasions  in  the  war  when  greater 
dash  upon  the  part  of  our  artillery  might  have 
changed  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  it  is  bad  policy 
to  be  too  severe  upon  the  man  who  has  taken  a 
risk  and  failed.  The  whole  operation,  with  its 
advance  over  the  open  against  a  concealed 
enemy  with  a  river  in  his  front,  was  so  absolutely 
desperate  that  Long  may  have  seen  that  only 
desperate  measures  could  save  the  situation.  To 
bring  guns  into  action  in  front  of  the  infantry 
without  having  clearly  defined  the  position  of  the 
opposing  infantry  must  always  remain  one  of  the 
i  hazardous  ventures  of  war.  "It  would 
certainly  be  mere  folly,"  saws  Prince  Kraft,  "to 
advance  artillery  to  within  six  hundred  01  eight 
hundred  yards  of  a  position  held  by  in  fan  try  unless 
the  latter  were  under  the  lire  of  infantrj  from 
an  even  shorter  ran--.  This  "mere  folly"  is 
exactly  what  Colonel  Long  did,  but  it  must  be 


remembered  in  extenuation  that  he  shared  with 
others  the  idea  that  the  Boers  were  up  on  the 
hills,  and  had  no  inkling  that  their  front  trenches 
were  down  at  the  river.  With  the  imperfect 
means  at  his  disposal  he  did  such  scouting  as 
he  could,  and  if  his  fiery  and  impetuous  spirit 
led  him  into  a  position  which  has  cost  him  so 
dearly,  it  is  certainly  more  easy  for  the  critic  to 
extenuate  his  fault  than  that  subsequent  one 
which  allowed  the  abandoned  guns  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  loss  of  these  guns  did  seriously 
affect  the  fate  of  the  action,  for  at  those  other 
parts  of  the  field  where  the  infantry  had  the  full 
and  unceasing  support  of  the  artillery  the  result 
was  not  more  favourable  than  at  the  centre. 

So  much  for  Colenso.  It  was  an  action  which 
taught  us  nothing  save  that  we  had  failed  to 
grasp  what  had  been  taught  us  before.  But 
this  time  the  lesson  was  learned.  Not  ■ 
should  we  deliberately  fight  upon  the  ground 
which  had  been  prepared  by  our  enemy.  \  >i 
again  should  we  in  cold  blood  make  frontal 
ks  upon  strong  positions.  Not  again  should 
troops  in  close  formation  conn-  undei  the  I 
Miles.  We  had  taken  long  to  learn  and  had 
paid   di  .11    I-!    oui     lesson,    but    now    w<     had 

mastered    it    at    last.       In    this    darkest    houi    was 

horn  the  knowledge  which  was  to  lead  us  t> 
light. 


s 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE     DARK      HOUR. 


The  week  which  extended  from  December 
10th  to  December  17th,  1899,  was  the  blackest 
one  known  during  our  generation,  and  the  most 
disastrous  for  British  arms  during  last  century. 
We  had  in  the  short  space  of  seven  days  lost, 
beyond  all  extenuation  or  excuse,  three  separate 
actions.  No  single  defeat  was  of  vital  import- 
ance in  itself,  but  the  cumulative  effect,  occur- 
ring as  they  did  to  each  of  the  main  British 
forces  in  South  Africa,  was  very  great.  The 
total  loss  amounted  to  about  3,000  men  and 
twelve  guns,  while  the  indirect  effects  in  the 
way  of  loss  of  prestige  to  ourselves  and  in- 
creased confidence  and  more  numerous  recruits 
to  our  enemy  were  incalculable. 

It   is  singular  to  glance  at  the   extracts  from 
the  European  Press  at  that  time  and  to  observe 
the  delight   and  foolish    exultation   with  which 
our   reverses  were  received.      That  this  should 
occur  in  the  French  journals  is  not  unnatural, 
since    our    history    has    been   largely   a   contest 
with  that   Power,  and  we  can  regard  with  com- 
placency   an     enmity    which  is    the    tribute   to 
our    success.       Russia,    too,   as    the   least    pro- 
gressive   of    European     States,     has    a    natural 
antagonism   of  thought,   if   not   of   interests,   to 
the    Power  which  stands  most  prominently  for 
individual     freedom     and    liberal     institutions. 
The   same   poor  excuse  may   be   made  for  the 
organs  of  the  Vatican.      But  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the    insensate  railing  of  Germany,  a  country 
whose  ally  we  have  been  for  centuries  ?     In  the 
days    of  Marlborough,    in   the   darkest  hours  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  in    the  great  world-struggle 
of  Napoleon,  we  have  been  the  brothers-in-arms 
of  these    people.     So  with   the   Austrians  also. 
If  both   these  countries  were  not  finally  swept 
from    the    map    by    Napoleon    it  is   largely    to 
British    subsidies   and   British  tenacity  that  they 
owe  it.      And  yet  these  are  the  folk  who  turned 
most   bitterly  against   us    at    the    only   time    in 
modern   history    when    we  had  a  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing  our   friends   from  our  foes.     Never 
again,    1    trust,   on   any   pretext,    will   a    British 
guinea   be   spent   or  a    British    soldier  or  sailor 
shed    his    blood   for   such   allies.      The   political 
lesson    of  this    war    has    been    that    we    should 
make   ourselves   strong   within    the  empire,   and 
lit    all    outside    it,   save    only  our    kinsmen    of 
America,  go  their  own  way  and    unci    their  own 
fate   without   let    or   hindrance  from    us.       It   is 
amazing  to' find  that  even   the  Americans  could 
understand  the  stock  from  which  they  are  them 
es  sprung  so    little    that   such    papers  as   the 
New    York    Herald  should    imagine    that    our 
it  at   Colenso  was  a  good  opportunity  for 


us  to  terminate  the  war.  The  other  leading 
American  journals,  however,  took  a  more  sane 
view  of  the  situation,  and  realized  that  ten  years 
of  such  defeats  would  not  find  the  end  either 
of  our  resolution  or  of  our  resources. 

In  the  British  Islands  and  in  the  empire   at 
large    our   misfortunes  were  met  by  a  sombre, 
but  unalterable,  determination   to  carry  the  war 
to    a    successful    conclusion,    and    to    spare   no 
sacrifices  which  could  lead  to   that  end.     Amid 
the    humiliation    of   our    reverses    there    was    a 
certain    undercurrent    of    satisfaction    that    the 
deeds   of    our    foemen     should    at    least    have 
made    the     contention     that    the    strong    was 
wantonly    attacking    the    weak    an   absurd  one. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  defeat  the  opposition  to 
the  war  sensibly  decreased.     It  had  become  too 
absurd  even  for  the  most  unreasonable  platform 
orator    to    contend    that    a    struggle    had    been 
forced  upon  the   Boers  when  every  fresh  detail 
showed  how  thoroughly  they  had  prepared  for 
such  a  contingency  and  how  much   we  had   to 
make    up.       Many   who   had   opposed   the   war 
simply  on  that  sporting  instinct  which  backs  the 
smaller  against  the  larger  began  to  realize  that, 
what   with   the  geographical    position   of   these 
people,  what  with  the  nature  of  their  country, 
and  what  with  the  mobility,  number,  and   hardi- 
hood of  their  forces,  we  had  undertaken  a  task 
which   would   necessitate  such  a   military  effort 
as   we   had   never   before   been   called   upon  to 
make.     When   Kipling  at  the  dawn  of  the  war 
had    sung   of   "  fifty    thousand    horse  and   foot 
going  to  Table  Bay,"  the  statement  had  seemed 
extreme.     Now  it  was  growing  upon  the  public 
mind  that  four  times  this  number  would  not  be 
an   excessive   estimate.      But   the    nation    rose 
grandly  to  the  effort.     Their  only  fear,  often  and 
loudly    expressed,    was    that    Parliament    would 
deal   too  tamely  with   the  situation  and  fail  to 
demand     sufficient    sacrifices.       Such    was    the 
wave  of   feeling   over   the   country   that   it   was 
impossible  to  hold  a  peace  meeting  anywhere 
without  a  certainty  of  riot.     The  only   London 
daily  which   had  opposed  the  war,  though  very 
ably  edited,  was  overborne  by  the  general  senti- 
ment and  compelled  to  change  its  line.      In  the 
provinces  also  opposition  was  almost  silent,  and 
the  great  Colonies  were  even   more  unanimous 
than     the     mother    country.       Misfortune    had 
solidified  us  where  success  might  have  caused  a 
sentimental  opposition. 

On  the  whole,  the  energetic  mood  of  the 
nation  was  reflected  by  the  decided  measures  of 
the  Government.  Before  the  deep-sea  cables 
had  told  us  the  lists  of  our  dead  steps  had 
been  taken  to  prove  to  the  world  how  great 
were  our  latent  resources  and  how  determined 
our  spirit.     On  December  18th,  two  days   after 
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Colenso,  the  following  provisions  were  made  for 
carrying  on  the  campaign  :  — 

i.  That  as  General  Buller's  hands  were  full 
in  Natal  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
whole  campaign  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Eord  Roberts,  with  Lord  Kitchener  as  his 
chief  of  staff.  Thus  the  famous  old  soldier  and 
the  famous  young  one  were  called  together  to 
the  assistance  of  the  country. 

2.  That  all  the  remaining  Army  reserves  should 
be  called  out. 

3.  That  the  7th  Division  (10,000  men)  should 
be  dispatched  to  Africa,  and  that  an  8th 
Division  should  be  formed  ready  for  service. 

4.  That  considerable  artillery  reinforcements. 
including  a  howitzer  brigade,  should  go  out. 

5.  That  eleven  Militia  battalions  be  sent 
abroad. 

6.  That  a  strong  contingent  of  Volunteers  be 
sent  out. 

7.  That  a  Yeomanry  mounted  force  be  dis- 
patched. 

8.  That  mounted  corps  be  raised  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  South 
Africa. 

9.  That  the  patriotic  offers  of  further  con- 
tingents from  the  Colonies  be  gratefully  accepted. 

By  these  measures  it  was  calculated  that  from 
seventy  to  a  hundred  thousand  men  would  be 
added  to  our  South  African  armies,  the  numbers 
of  which  were  already  not  short  of  a  hundred 
thousand. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  draw  up  paper 
reinforcements,  and  it  is  another,  in  a  free 
country  where  no  compulsion  would  be  toler- 
ated, to  turn  these  plans  into  actual  regiments 
and  squadrons.  But  if  there  were  any 
who  doubted  that  this  ancient  nation 
still  glowed  with  the  spirit  of  its  youth 
his  fears  must  soon  have  passed  away, 
for  this  far-distant  war,  a  war  of  the 
unseen  foe  and  of  the  murderous 
ambuscade,  there  were  so  many  volun- 
teers that  the  authorities  were  embar- 
rassed by  their  numbers  and  their 
1 1  rtinacity.  It  was  a  stimulating  sight 
to  see  those  long  queues  of  top-hatted, 
frock-coated  young  men  who  waited 
their  turn  for  the  orderly-room  with  as 
much  desperate  anxiety  as  if  hard  fare, 
a  veldt  bed,  and  Boer  bullets  were  all 
that  life  had  that  was  worth  the  hold 
ing.  Especially  the  Imperial  Yeomanry, 
a  1  orps  of  riders  and  shots,  appealed  to 
the  sporting  instincts  of  our  race.  Many 
ild  ride  and  not  shoot,  many  could 
shoot  and  not  ride,  more  candidates 
were  rejected  than  were  accepted, 
and    yet    in    a    very   short    time    S,ooo 


men  from  every  class  were  wearing  the  grey 
coats  and  bandoliers.  This  singular  and 
formidable  force  was  drawn  from  every  part  of 
England  and  Scotland,  with  a  contingent  of 
hard-riding  Irish  fox-hunters.  Noblemen  and 
grooms  rode  knee  to  knee  in  the  ranks,  and  the 
officers  included  many  well-known  country 
gentlemen  and  masters  of  hounds.  Well  horsed 
and  well  armed,  a  better  force  for  the  work  in 
hand  could  not  be  imagined.  So  high  did  the 
patriotism  run  that  corps  were  formed  in  which 
the  men  not  only  found  their  own  equipment 
but  contributed  their  pay  to  the  war  fund. 
Many  young  men  about  town  justified  their 
existence  for  the  first  time.  In  a  single  club, 
which  is  peculiarly  consecrated  to  the  jeunesse 
do/re,  300  members  rode  to  the  war. 

Without  waiting  for  these  distant  but  neces- 
sary "reinforcements  the  generals  in  Africa  had 
two  divisions  to  look  to,  one  of  which  was 
actually  arriving,  while  the  other  was  on  the  sea. 
These  formed  the  5th  Division  under  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  and  the  6th  Division  under 
General  Kelly-Kenny.  Until  these  forces  should 
arrive  it  was  obviously  best  that  the  three  armies 
should  wait,  for,  unless  there  should  be  pressing 
need  of  help  on  the  part  of  the  besieged 
garrisons  or  imminent  prospects  of  European 
complications,  every  week  which  passed  was  in 
our  favour.  There  was  therefore  a  long  lull  in 
the  war,  during  which  Methuen  strengthened 
his  position  at  Modder  River,  Gatacre  held  his 
own  at  Sterkstroom,  and  Buller  built  up  his 
strength  for  another  attempt  at  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith.  The  only  connected  series  of 
operations    during    that    time    were    those    of 
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General  French  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coles- 
berg,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  their 
entirety  elsewhere.  A  short  narrative  may  be 
given  here  of  the  doings  of  each  of  these  forces 
until  the  period  of  inaction  came  to  an  end. 

Methuen  after  the  repulse  at  Magersfontein 
had  fallen  back  upon  the  lines  of  Modder  River, 
and  had  fortified  them  in  such  a  way  that  he 
felt  himself  secure  against  assault.  Cronje,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  extended  his  position  both 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  had  strengthened 
the  works  which  we  had  already  found  so  for- 
midable. In  this  way  a  condition  of  inaction 
was  established  which  was  really  very  much  to 
our  advantage,  since  Methuen  retained  his 
communications  by  rail,  while  all  supplies 
to  Cronje  had  to  come  a  hundred  miles 
by  road.  The  British  troops,  and  especially 
the  Highland  Brigade,  were  badly  in  need 
of  a  rest  after  the  very  severe  ordeal 
which  they  had  undergone.  General  Hector 
Macdonald,  whose  military  record  had  earned 
the  soldierly  name  of  "  Fighting  Mac,"  was  sent 
for  from  India  to  take  the  place  of  the  ill-fated 
Wauchope.  Pending  his  arrival  and  that  of 
reinforcements  Methuen  remained  quiet,  and 
the  Boers  fortunately  followed  his  example. 
From  over  the  northern  horizon  those  silver 
flashes  of  light  told  that  Kimberley  was  daunt- 
less in  the  present  and  hopeful  of  the  future. 
On  January  ist  the  British  post  of  Kuruman 
fell,  by^  which  twelve  officers  and  120  police 
were  captured.  The  town  was  isolated  and  its 
capture  could  have  no  effect  upon  the  general 
operations,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only 
capture  of  a  fortified  post  ever  made  by  the 
Boers. 

The  monotony  of  the  long  wait  was  broken 
by  one  dashing  raid  carried  out  by  a  detachment 
from  Methuen's  line  of  communications.  This 
force  consisted  of  200  Queenslanders,  100 
(  'anadians  (Toronto  Company),  forty  mounted 
Minister  fusiliers,  a  New  South  Wales  Ambu- 
lance, and  200  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light 
Infantry  with  one  horse  battery.  This  singular 
force,  so  small  in  numbers  and  yet  raked  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  was  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Pilcher.  .Moving  out  suddenly  and 
rapidly  from  Belmont,  it  struck  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Boer  line,  which  consisted  of  a 
laager  occupied   by  the   Colonial  rebels   of  that 

of  die  country.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Colonists  at  the  prospect  of 
action.  "At  last  !  ':  was  the  cry  which  weni  up 
from  the  Canadians  when  they  were  ordered  to 

nice.     The  result  was  an  absolute  sue 
The    rebels    broke   and    fled,    their    camp   was 

n,  and  forty  of  them  fell  into  our  hands. 
Our  own   loss  was  slight,  three   killed   and  a  few 


wounded.  The  flying  column  occupied  the 
town  of  Douglas  and  hoisted  the  British  flag 
there  ;  but  it  was  decided  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  when  it  could  be  held,  and  the 
force  fell  back  upon  Belmont.  The  rebel 
prisoners  were  sent  down  to  Cape  Town  for 
trial.  In  the  four  days  of  this  successful  little 
expedition  Colonel  Pilcher's  force,  which  con- 
sisted partly  of  infantry,  had  covered  twenty-two, 
twenty,  fifteen,  and  twenty-four  miles.  The 
movement  was  covered  by  the  advance  of  a 
force  under  Babington  from  Methuen's  force. 
This  detachment,  consisting  of  the  9th  and 
1 2th  Lancers,  with  some  mounted  infantrv  and 
G  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  prevented  any 
interference  with  Pilcher's  force  from  the  north. 
It  is  worthy  of  record  that  though  the  two- 
bodies  of  troops  were  operating  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  they  succeeded  in  preserving  a 
telephonic  connection,  seventeen  minutes  being 
the  average  time  taken  over  question  and  reply. 

Encouraged  by  this  small  success,  Methuen's 
cavalry  on  January  9th  made  another  raid  over 
the  Free  State  border,  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that,  save  in  the  case  of  Colonel 
Plumer's  Rhodesian  force,  it  was  the  first  time 
that  the  enemy's  frontier  had  been  violated. 
The  expedition  under  Babington  consisted  of 
the  same  regiments  and  the  same  battery  which 
had  covered  Pilcher's  advance.  The  line  taken 
was  a  south-easterly  one,  so  as  to  get  far  round 
the  left  flank  of  the  Boer  position.  AVith  the 
aid  of  a  party  of  the  Victorian  Mounted  Rifles  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  was  overrun  and 
some  farmhouses  destroyed.  The  latter  extreme 
measure  may  have  been  taken  as  a  warning  to 
the  Boers  that  such  depredations  as  they  had 
carried  out  in  parts  of  Natal  could  not  pass  with 
impunity,  but  both  the  policy  and  the  humanity 
of  such  a  course  appear  to  be  open  to  question, 
and  there  was  some  cause  for  the  remonstrance 
which  President  Kruger  shortly  after  addressed 
to  us  upon  the  subject.  The  expedition 
returned  to  Modder  Camp  at  the  end  of  two 
days  without  having  seen  the  enemy.  Save  for 
one  or  two  similar  cavalry  reconnaissances,  an 
occasional  interchange  of  long-range  shells,  a 
little  sniping,  and  one  or  two  false  alarms  at 
night,  which  broke  the  whole  front  ot  Magers- 
fontein into  yellow  lines  of  angry  light,  nothing 
happened  to  Methuen's  force  which  is  worthy 
of  record  up  to  the  time  of  that  movement  of 
General  Hector  Macdonald  to  Koodoosberg 
which  may  be  considered  in  connection  with 
Lord  Roberts's  decisive  operations  of  which  it 
was  really  a  part. 

The  doings  of  General  Gatacre's  force  during 
the  long  interval  which  passed  between  his 
disaster   at    Stormberg    and    the    final    general 
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advance  may  be  rapidly  chronicled.  Although 
nominally  in  command  of  a  division,  Gatacre's 
troops  were  continually  drafted  off  to  east  and 
to  west,  so  that  it  was  seldom  that  he  had  more 
than  a  brigade  under  his  orders.  During  the 
weeks  of  waiting  his  force  consisted  of  three 
field  batteries,  the  74th,  77th,  and  79th,  some 


of  Gatacre's  main  position.  The  movement, 
however,  was  a  half-hearted  one,  and  was  beaten 
off  with  small  loss  upon  their  part  and  less  upon 
ours.  From  then  onwards  no  movement  of 
importance  took  place  in  Gatacre's  column  until 
the  general  advance  along  the  whole  line  had 
cleared  his  difficulties  from  in  front  of  him. 
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mounted  police  and  irregular  horse,  the  remains 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles  and  the  2nd  North- 
urn  berland  Fusiliers,  the  1st  Royal  Scots,  the 
1  >erbyshire  Regiment,  and  the  Berkshires,  the 
whole  amounting  to  about  5,500  men,  who  had 
to  hold  the  whole  district  from  Sterkstroom  to 
East  London  on  the  coast,  with  a  victorious 
enemy  in  front  and  a  disaffected  population 
around.  Under  these  circumstances  he  could 
not  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  hold  his  ground 
at  Sterkstroom,  and  this  he  did  unflinchingly 
until  the  line  of  the  Boer  defence  broke 
down.  Scouting  and  raiding  expeditions,  chiefly 
organized  by  Captain  I  )e  Montmorency — whose 
early  death  cut  short  the  career  of  one  who 
possessed  every  quality  of  a  partisan  leader 
broke  the  monotony  of  inaction.  During  the 
w.-ek  which  ended  the  year  a  succession  ot  small 

skirmishes,  of  which  the  town  of  Dordrecht  was 

the    centre,    exercised     the    troops    in    irregular 
warfare 

On  January  3rd  the  Boer  forces  advanced 
and  attacked  the  camp  of  the  '  .  1 1  e  \|  1  mted 
Police,  which  was  some  eight  miles  in  advano 


In  the  meantime  General  Buller  had  also 
been  playing  a  waiting  game,  and,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  Ladysmith  could  still  hold  out, 
he  had  been  building  up  his  strength  for  a 
second  attempt  to  relieve  the  hard-pressed  and 
much-enduring  garrison.  After  the  repulse  at 
Colenso  Hildyard's  and  Barton's  brigades  had 
remained  at  Chieveley  with  the  mounted 
infantry,  the  naval  guns,  and  two  field  batteries. 
The  rest  of  the  force  retired  to  Frere,  some 
miles  in  the  rear.  Emboldened  by  their  success, 
the  Boers  sent  raiding  parties  over  the  Tugela 
on  either  flank,  which  were  only  checked  by  our 
patrols  being  extended  from  Springfield  on  the 
west  to  Weenen  on  the  east.  A  few  plund 
farmhouses  and  a  small  list  of  killed 
wounded  horsemen  on  either  side  were  the 
result  of  these  spasmodic  and  half- hearted 
operations. 

Time,  here  as  elsewhere,  was  work  in  the 

British,  for  reinforcements  w<  re  steadily  coming 
to  Buller's  army.      I'.\  the  New  Year  Sii  I 
\\  .men's  division  (the  5th)  was  nearly  1  om] 

,::     E     tO  aft.    wllelK  e     it     (  otlld     l'eael)     tile     front   at 
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any  moment.  This  division  included  the  ioth 
Brigade,  consisting  of  the  2nd  Royal  Warwick, 
the  1st  Yorkshire,  the  2nd  Dorsets,  and  the 
2nd  Middlesex;  also  the  nth,  called  the  Lan- 
cashire Brigade,  formed  by  the  2nd  Royal 
Lancaster,  the  2nd  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  the  1st 
South  Lancashire,  and  the  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  division  also  included  the  14th  Hussars 
and  the-  19th,  20th,  and  28th  Batteries  of  Field 
Artillery.  Other  batteries  of  artillery,  including 
one  howitzer  battery,  came  to  strengthen  Buller's 
force,  which  amounted  now  to  more  than  30,000 
men.  Immense  transport  preparations  had  to 
be  made,  however,  before  the  force  could  have 
the  mobility  necessary  for  a  flank  march,  and  it 
was  not  until  January  nth  that  General  Buller's 
new  plans  for  advance  could  be  set  into  action. 
Before  describing  what  these  plans  were  and  the 
disappointing  fate  which  awaited  them  we  will 
return  to  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Ladysmith, 
and  show  how  narrowly  the  relieving  force 
escaped  the  humiliation — some  would  say  the 
disgrace — of  seeing  the  town  which  looked  to 
them  for  help  fall  beneath  their  very  eyes.  That 
this  did  not  occur  is  entirely  due  to  the  fierce 
tenacity  and  savage  endurance  of  the  disease- 
ridden  and  half-starved  men  who  held  on  to  the 
frail  lines  which  <  overed  it. 


DARK    HOUR. 


CHAPTER    Kill. 

LADYSMITH. 

Monday,  October  30th,  1899,  is  not  a  date 
which  can  be  looked  back  to  with  satisfaction 
by  any  Briton.  In  a  scrambling  and  ill-managed 
action  we  had  lost  our  detached  left  wing  almost 
to  a  man,  while  our  right  had  been  hustled  with 


no  great  loss  but  with 
some  ignominy  into  Lady- 
smith.  Our  guns  had  been 
out  shot,  our  infantry 
checked,  and  our  cavalry 
paralyzed.  Bight  hundred 
prisoners  may  seem  no 
great  loss  when  compared 
with  a  Sedan,  or  even  with 
an  Ulm  ;  but  such  matters 
are  comparative,  and  the 
force  which  laid  down  its 
arms  at  Nicholson's  Nek 
is  the  largest  British  force 
which  has  surrendered 
since  the  days  of  our  great 
grandfathers,  when  the 
egregious  Duke  of  York 
commanded  in  Flanders. 

Sir  George  White  was 
now  confronted  with  the 
certainty  of  an  invest- 
ment, an  event  for  which 
apparently  no  preparation  had  been  made,  since 
with  an  open  railway  behind  him  so  many  use- 
less mouths  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  town.  Ladysmith  lies  in  a  hollow  and  is 
dominated  by  a  ring  of  hills,  some  near  and 
some  distant.  The  near  ones  were  in  our 
hands,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  to  fortify  and  hold 
Bulwana,  Lombard's  Kop,  and  the  other  posi- 
tions from  which  the  town  might  be  shelled. 
Whether  these  might  or  might  not  have  been 
successfully  held  has  been  much  disputed  by 
military  men,  the  balance  of  opinion  being  that 
Bulwana  at  least,  which  has  a  water  supply  of 
its  own,  might  have  been  retained.  This 
question,  however,  was  already  academic,  as  the 
outer  hills  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As 
it  was,  the  inner  line — Caesar's  Camp,  Waggon 
Hill,  Rifleman's  Post,  and  round  to  Helpmakaar 
Hill — made  a  perimeter  of  fourteen  miles,  and 
the  difficulty  of  retaining  so  extensive  a  line 
goes  far  to  exonerate  General  White,  not  only 
for  abandoning  the  outer  hills,  but  also  for 
retaining  his  cavalry  in  the  town. 

After  the  battle  of  Lombard's  Kop  and  the 
retreat  of  the  British  the  Boers,  in  their 
deliberate  but  effective  fashion,  set  about  the 
investment  of  the  town,  while  the  British 
commander  accepted  the  same  as  inevitable, 
content  if  he  could  stem  and  hold  back  from 
the  Colony  the  threatened  flood  of  invasion.  On 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  the 
commandoes  gradually  closed  in  upon  the  south 
and  east,  harassed  by  some  cavalry  operations 
and  reconnaissances  upon  our  part,  the  effect  of 
which  was  much  exaggerated  by  the  Press.      On 
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Thursday,  November  2nd,  the  last  train  escaped 
under  a  brisk  fire,  the  passengers  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  the  seats.  At  2  p.m.  on  the 
same  day  the  telegraph  line  was  cut,  and  the 
lonely  town  settled  herself  sombrely  down  to 
the  task  of  holding  off  the  exultant  Boers  until 
the  day — supposed  to  be  imminent — when  the 
relieving  army  should  appear  from  among  the 
labyrinth  of  mountains  which  lay  to  the  south 
of  them.  Some  there  were  who,  knowing  both 
the  enemy  and  the  mountains,  felt  a  cold  chill 
within  their  hearts  as  they  asked  themselves 
how  an  army  was  to  come  through  ;  but  the 
greater  number,  from  general  to  private,  trusted 
implicitly  in  the  valour  of  their  comrades  and  in 
the  luck  of  the  British  Army. 

One  example  of  that  historical  luck  was  ever 
before  their  eyes  in  the  shape  of  those  invaluable 
naval  guns  which  had  arrived  so  dramatically  at 
the  very  crisis  of  the  fight,  in  time  to  check  the 
monster  on  Pepworth  Hill  and  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  army.  But  for  them  the  besieged 
must  have  lain  impotent  under  the  muzzles  of 
the  huge  Creusots.  But  in  spite  of  the  naive 
claims  put  forward  by  the  Boers  to  some 
special  Providence — a  process  which  a  friendly 
German  critic  described  as  "  cdrnmandeering 
the  Almighty " — it  is  certain  that  in  a  very 
peculiar  degree  in  the  early  months  of  this  war 
there  came  again  and  again  a  happy  chance,  or 
a  merciful  interposition,  which  saved  the  British 
from  disaster.  Now  in  this  first  week  of 
November,  when  every  hill,  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west,  flashed  and  smoked,  and  the 
great  961b.  shells  groaned  and  screamed  over 
the  town,  it  was  to  the  long,  thin  4"y's,  and  to 
the  hearty,  bearded  men  who  worked  them,  that 
soldiers  and  townsfolk  looked  for  help.  These 
guns  of  Lambton's,  supplemented  by  two  old 
fashioned  6-3  howitzers  manned  by  survivors 
from  No.  10  Mountain  Battery,  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  heavy 
Boer  guns.  If  they  could  not  save,  they  could 
at  least  hit  back,  and  punishment  is  not  so 
bad  to  bear  when  one  is  giving  as  well  as 
receiving. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  November  the 
Boers  had  established  their  circle  of  fire.  On 
the  east  of  the  town,  broken  by  the  loops  oi  the 
Klip  River,  is  a  broad,  green  plain,  some  miles 
in  extent,  which  furnished  grazing  ground  for 
the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  besieged.  Beyond 
it  rises  into  a  long,  Sal  topped  hill  the  famous 
Bulwana,  upon  which  lav  one  great  ( 'reusot  and 
several  smaller  guns.  To  the  north,  on  Pep 
worth  Hill,  was  another  Creusot,  and  between 
the  two  wen-  the  Boer  batteries  upon  Lombard's 
Kop.  The  British  naval  guns  were  placed  upon 
this  side,  for,  as  the  open   loop  formed   by  the 


river  lies  at  this  end,  it  is  the  part  of  the  de- 
fences which  is  most  liable  to  assault.  From 
thence  all  round  the  west  down  to  Besters  in 
the  south  was  a  continuous  series  of  hills,  each 
crowned  with  Boer  guns,  which,  if  they  could 
not  harm  the  distant  town,  were  at  least  effective 
in  holding  the  garrison  to  its  lines.  So  formid- 
able were  these  positions  that,  amid  much  out- 
spoken criticism,  it  has  never  been  suggested 
that  White  would  have  been  justified  with  a 
limited  garrison  in  incurring  the  heavy  loss  of 
life  which  must  have  followed  an  attempt  to 
force  them. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  siege  were  clouded 
by  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Egerton  of  the 
Power/id,  one  of  the  most  promising  officers  in 
the  Navy.  One  leg  and  the  other  foot  were 
carried  off  as  he  lay  upon  the  sand-bag  parapet 
watching  the  effect  of  our  fire.  "  There's  an  end 
of  my  cricket,"  said  the  gallant  sportsman,  and 
he  was  carried  to  the  rear,  with  a  cigar  between 
his  clenched  teeth. 

On  November  3rd  a  strong  cavalry  recon- 
naissance was  pushed  down  the  Colenso  road 
to  ascertain  the  force  which  the  enemy  had  in 
that  direction.  Colonel  Brocklehurst  took  with 
him  the  18th  and  19th  Hussars,  the  5th  Lancers 
and  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  with  the  Light 
Horse  and  the  Natal  Volunteers.  Some  desul- 
tory fighting  ensued  which  achieved  no  end,  and 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  excellent  be- 
haviour of  the  Colonials,  who  showed  that  they 
were  the  equals  of  the  Regulars  in  gallantry  and 
their  superiors  in  the  tactics  which  such  a 
country  requires.  The  death  of  Major  Taunton, 
Captain  Knapp,  and  young  Brabant,  the  son  of 
the  general  who  did  such  good  service  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  war,  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
the  knowledge  that  the  Boers  were  in  consider- 
able strength  to  the  south. 

By  the  end  of  this  week  the  town  had  already 
settled  down  to  the  routine  of  the  siege. 
General  Joubert,  with  the  chivalry  which  had 
always  distinguished  him,  had  permitted  the 
garrison  to  send  out  the  non-combatants  to  a 
place  called  Intombi  Camp  (promptly  named 
I'unkersdorp  by  the  facetious),  where  they  were 
safe  from  the  shells,  though  the  burden  of  their 
support  still  fell  of  course  upon  the  much-tried 
commissariat.  The  hale  and  male  of  the  towns 
folk  refused  for  the  most  part  to  avoid  the 
common  danger,  and  clung  tenaciously  to  their 
shot  torn  village.  Fortunately  the  river  I 
worn  down  its  banks  until  it  runs  through  a  deep 
channel,  in  the  sides  of  which  it  was  found  to 
be  possible  to  hollow  out  caves  which  v. 
practically  bombproof.  Hen-  for  some  months 
the  townsfolk  l.d  a  troglodytie  existen<  •  .  return- 
ing to  their  homes  upon   that    much-appreciated 
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seventh  day  of  rest  which  was   granted   to  them 
by  their  Sabbatarian  besiegers. 

The  perimeter  of  the  defence  had  been  divided 
off  so  that  each  corps  might  be  responsible  for 
its  own  section.  To  the  south  was  the  Man- 
chester Regiment  upon  the  hill  called  Caesar's 
Camp.  Between  Lombard's  Kop  and  the  town, 
on  the  north-east,  were  the  Devons.     To   the 


of  danger,  which  again  was  Caesar's  Camp  at  the 
south.  It  is  evident  that  the  Boers  had  from 
the  beginning  made  up  their  minds  that  here 
lay  the  key  of  the  position,  as  the  two  serious 
attacks  —  that  of  November  9th  and  that  of 
January  6th — were  directed  upon  this  point. 

The  Manchesters  at  Caesar's  Camp  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  1st  Battalion  60th  Rifles,  who 
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north,  at  what  seemed  our  vulnerable  point,  were 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  Rifles,  and  the  remains  of 
the  1 8th  Hussars.  To  the  west  were  the  5th 
Lancers,  19th  Hussars,  and  5th  Dragoon  Guards. 
The  rest  of  the  force  was  encamped  round  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  idea  in  the 
Boer  mind  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  held  a 
dominant  position  over  the  town  would  soon 
necessitate  the  surrender  of  the  army.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  they  had  realized,  however,  just 
as  the  British  had,  that  a  siege  lay  before  both. 
Their  fire  upon  the  town  was  heavy,  but  not 
deadly,  though  it  became  more  effective  as  the 
weeks  went  on.  Their  practice  at  a  range  of 
five  miles  was  exceedingly  accurate.  At  the 
same  time  their  riflemen  became  more  venture- 
some, and  on  Tuesday,  November  7th,  they 
made  a  half-hearted  attack  upon  the  Man- 
chesters' position  on  the  south,  which  was 
driven  back  without  difficulty.  On  the  9th, 
however,  their  attempt  was  of  a  more  serious 
and  sustained  character.  It  began  with  a  heavy 
shell-fire  and  with  a  demonstration  of  rifle-fire 
from  every  side,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
prevention  of  reinforcements  for  the  true  point 


held  the  prolongation  of  the  same  ridge,  which 
is  called  Waggon  Hill.  With  the  dawn  it  was 
found  that  the  Boer  riflemen  were  within  eight 
hundred  yards,  and  from  then  till  evening  a 
constant  fire  was  maintained  upon  the  hill. 
The  Boer,  however,  save  when  the  odds  are  all 
in  his  favour,  is  not,  in  spite  of  his  considerable 
personal  bravery,  at  his  best  in  attack.  His 
racial  traditions,  depending  upon  the  necessity 
for  economy  of  human  life,  are  all  opposed  to 
it.  As  a  consequence  two  regiments  well  posted 
were  able  to  hold  them  off  all  day  with  a  loss 
which  did  not  exceed  thirty  killed  and  wounded, 
while  the  enemy,  exposed  to  the  shrapnel  of  the 
42  nd  Battery,  as  well  as  the  rifle-fire  of  the 
infantry,  must  have  suffered  very  much  more 
severely.  The  result  of  the  action  was  a  well- 
grounded  belief  that  in  daylight  there  was  very 
little  chance  of  the  Boers  being  able  to  carry 
the  lines.  As  the  date  was  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  birthday  a  salute  of  twenty-one  shotted 
naval  guns  wound  up  a  successful  day. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  upon  Ladysmith 
seems  to  have  convinced  the  enemy  that  a 
waiting  game,  in  which  hunger,  shell-fire,  and 
disease  were  their  allies,  would  be  surer  and  less 
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expensive  than  an  open  assault.  From  their 
distant  hill-tops  they  continued  to  plague  the 
town,  while  garrison  and  citizens  sat  grimly 
patient,  and  learned  to  endure  if  not  to  enjoy 
the  crash  of  the  961b.  shells  and  the  patter 
of  shrapnel  upon  their  corrugated-iron  roofs. 
The  supplies  were  adequate,  and  the  besieged 
were  fortunate  in  the  presence  of  a  first-class 
organizer,  Colonel  Ward  of  Islington  fame,  who 
with  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Stoneman  syste- 
matized the  collection  and  issue  of  all  the  food, 
civil  and  military,  so  as  to  stretch  it  to  its  utmost. 
With  rain  overhead  and  mud  underfoot,  chafing 
at  their  own  idleness  and  humiliated  by  their 
own  position,  the  soldiers  waited  through  the 
weary  weeks  for  the  relief  which  never  came. 
On  some  days  there  was  more  shell-fire,  on  some 
less  ;  on  some  there  was  sniping,  on  some  none  : 
on  some  they  sent  a  little  feeler  of  cavalry  and 
guns  out  of  the  town,  on  most  they  lay 
still — such  were  the  ups  and  downs  of  life 
in  Eadysmith.  The  inevitable  siege  paper,  The 
Ladysmitli  Lyre,  appeared,  and  did  something 
to  relieve  the  monotony  by  the  exasperation  of 
its  jokes.  Night,  morning,  and  noon  the  shells 
.rained  upon  the  town  until  the  most  timid 
learned  fatalism  if  not  bravery.  The  crash  of 
the  percussion  and  the  strange  musical  tang  of 
the  shrapnel  sounded  ever  in  their  ears.  With 
their  glasses  the  garrison  could  see  the  gay 
frocks  and  parasols  of  the  Boer  ladies  who  had 
come  down  by  train  to  see  the  torture  of  the 
doomed  town. 

The  Boers  were  sufficiently  numerous,  aided 
by  their  strong  positions  and  excellent  artillery, 
to  mask  the  Eadysmith  force  and  to  sweep  on 
at  once  to  the  conquest  of  Natal.  Had  they 
done  so  it  is  hard  to  see  what  could  have  pre- 
vented them  from  riding  their  horses  down  to 
salt  water.  A  few  odds  and  ends,  half  battalions 
and  local  Volunteers,  stood  between  them  and 
Durban.  Hut  here,  as  on  the  Orange  River,  a 
singular  paralysis  seems  to  have  struck  them. 
When  the  road  lay  clear  before  them  the  first 
transports  of  the  army  corps  were  hardly  past 
St.  Vincent,  but  before  they  had  made  up  their 
mind  to  take  that  road  the  harbour  of  Durban 
was  parked  with  our  shipping  and  10,000  men 
had  thrown  themselves  across  their  path. 

lor  a  moment  we  may  leave  the  fortunes  of 
Eadysmith  to  follow  this  southerly  movement  of 
tin-  Iioers.  Within  two  days  of  the  investment 
of  the  town  they  had  swung  round  their  left 
flank  and  attacked  Colenso,  twelve  miles  south, 
shelling  the  Durban  Light  Infantry  out  of  their 
post  with  a  long-range  fire.  The  British  fell 
back  twenty -seven  miles  and  concentrated  at 
Estcourt,  leaving  the  ail-important  Colenso  rail- 
way-bridge  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,     from 


this  onwards  they  held  the  north  of  the  Tugela, 
and  many  a  widow  wore  crape  before  we  got 
our  grip  upon  it  once  more.  Never  was  there 
a  more  critical  week  in  the  war,  but  having  sot 
Colenso  the  Boers  did  little  more.  They 
formally  annexed  the  whole  of  Northern  Natal 
to  the  Orange  Free  State— a  dangerous  prece- 
dent when  the  tables  should  be  turned.  With 
amazing  assurance  the  burghers  pegged  out 
farms  for  themselves  and  sent  for  their  people- 
to  occupy  these  newly  won  estates. 

On  November  5th  the  Boers  had  remained 
so  inert  that  the  British  returned  in  small  force 
to  Colenso  and  removed  some  stores — which 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  original  retirement  was 
premature.  Four  days  passed  in  inactivity — 
four  precious  days  for  us  — and  on  the  evening 
of  the  fourth,  November  9th,  the  watchers  on 
the  signal  station  at  Table  Mountain  saw  the 
smoke  of  a  great  steamer  coming  past  Robben 
Island.  It  was  the  Roslin  Castle  with  the  first 
of  the  reinforcements.  Within  the  week  the 
Moor,  Yorkshire,  Aurania,  HawarJen  Castle, 
Gascon,  Ar/nenian,  Oriental,  and  a  fleet  of 
others  had  passed  for  Durban  with  15,000 
men.  Once  again  the  command  of  the  sea 
had  saved  the  Empire. 

But,  now  that  it  was  too  late,  the  Boers 
suddenly  took  the  initiative,  and  in  dramatic 
fashion.  North  of  Estcourt,  where  General 
Hildyard  was  being  daily  reinforced  from  the 
sea,  there  are  two  small  townlets,  or  at  least 
geographical  (and  railway)  points.  Frere  is 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Estcourt,  and 
Chieveiey  is  five  miles  north  of  that  and  about 
as  far  to  the  south  of  Colenso.  On  November 
15th  an  armoured  train  was  dispatched  from 
Estcourt  to  see  what  was  going  on  up  the 
line.  Already  one  disaster  had  befallen  us  in 
this  campaign  on  account  of  these  clumsy 
contrivances,  and  a  heavier  one  was  now  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that,  acting  alone,  they  are 
totally  inadmissible.  As  a  means  of  carrying 
artillery  for  a  force  operating  upon  either  Bank 
of  them,  with  an  assured  retreat  behind,  there 
may  be  a  place  for  them  in  modern  war,  but 
as  a  method  of  scouting  they  appear  to  be  the 
most  inefficient  and  also  the  most  expensive 
that  has  ever  been  invented.  An  intelligent 
horseman  would  gather  more  information,  be 
less  visible  and  retain  some  freedom  as.  to 
route.  Alter  our  experience  the  armoured  train 
may  Steam   out  of  military    history. 

The  train  contained  ninety  Dublin  fusiliers, 
eighty  Durban  Volunteers,  mid  ten  sailors,  with 
a  naval  7  pounder  gun.  Captain  Haldane  ol 
the  Gordons,  Lieutenant  Frankland  (Dublin 
Fusiliers),  and  Winston  Churchil],  the  well- 
known    correspondent,    accompanied    the    ex- 
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pedition.  What  might  have  been  foreseen 
occurred.  The  train  steamed  into  the  advanc- 
ing Boer  army,  was  fired  upon,  tried  to  escape, 
found  the  rails  blocked  behind  it,  and  upset. 
Dublins  and  Durbans  were  shot  helplessly  out 
of  their  trucks,  under  a  heavy  fire.  A  railway 
accident  is  a  nervous  thing,  and  so  is  an  am- 
buscade, but  the  combination  of  the  two  must 
be  appalling.  Yet  there  were  brave  hearts  which 
rose  to  the  occasion.  Haldane  and  Frankland 
rallied  the  troops  and  Churchill  the  engine- 
driver.  The  engine  was  disentangled  and  sent 
on  with  its  cab  full  of  wounded.  Churchill,  who 
had  escaped  upon  it,  came  gallantly  back  to 
share  the  fate  of  his  comrades.  The  dazed, 
shaken  soldiers  continued  a  futile  resistance  for 
some  time,  but  there  was  neither  help  nor  escape 
and  nothing  for  them  but  surrender.  The  most 
Spartan  military  critic  cannot  blame  them.  A 
few  slipped  away  besides  those  who  escaped 
upon  the  engine.  Our  losses  were  two  killed, 
twenty  wounded,  and  about  eighty  taken.  It 
is  remarkable  that  of  the  three  leaders  both 
Haldane  and  Churchill  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  Pretoria. 

A  double  tide  of  armed  men  was  now  pouring 
into  Southern  Natal.  From  below,  trainload 
after  trainload  of  British  Regulars  were  coming 
up  to  the  danger  point,  feted  and  cheered  at 
every  station.  Lonely  farmhouses  near  the  line 
hung  out  their  Union  Jacks,  and  the  folk  on 
the  stoep  heard  the  roar  of  the  choruses  as  the 
great  trains  swung  upon  their  way.  From  above 
the  Boers  were  flooding  down,  as  Churchill  saw 
them,  dour,  resolute,  riding  silently  through  the 
rain  or  chanting  hymns  round  their  camp- 
fires — brave,  honest  farmers,  but  standing  un- 
consciously for  medievalism  and  corruption, 
even  as  our  rough-tongued  Tommies  stood  for 
civilization,  progress,  and  equal  rights  for  all 
men. 

The  invading  force,  the  numbers  of  which 
could  not  have  exceeded  some  few  thousands, 
formidable  only  for  their  mobility,  lapped  round 
the  more  powerful  but  less  active  force  at 
Estcourt,  and  struck  behind  it  at  its  com- 
munications. There  was  for  a  day  or  two  some 
discussion  as  to  a  further  retreat,  but  Hildyard, 
strengthened  by  the  advice  and  presence  of 
Colonel  Long,  determined  to  hold  his  ground. 
Ou  November  21st  the  raiding  Boers  were  as  far 
south  as  Nottingham  Road,  a  point  thirty  miles 
south  of  Estcourt  and  only  forty  miles  north  of 
the  considerable  city  of  Pietermaritzburg.  The 
situation  was  serious.  Either  the  invaders  must 
be  stopped  or  the  second  largest  town  in  the 
Colony  would  be  in  their  hands.  From  all  sides 
came  tales  of  plundered  farms  and  broken 
households.      Some    at    least    of    the     raiders 


behaved  with  wanton  brutality.  Smashed 
pianos,  shattered  pictures,  slaughtered  stock, 
and  vile  inscriptions,  all  exhibit  a  predatory  and 
violent  side  to  the  paradoxical  Boer  character.* 

The  next  British  post  behind  Hildyard's  at 
Estcourt  was  Barton's  upon  the  Mooi  River, 
thirty  miles  to  the  south.  Upon  this  the  Boers 
made  a  half-hearted  attempt,  but  Joubert  had 
begun  to  realize  the  strength  of  the  British 
reinforcements  and  the  impossibility  with  the 
numbers  at  his  disposal  of  investing  a  succession 
of  British  posts.  He  ordered  Botha  to  withdraw 
from  Mooi  River  and  begin  his  northerly  trek. 

His  movements  were  accelerated  by  a  sally 
made  by  General  Hildyard  from  Estcourt  to 
clear  the  Boers  out  of  the  strong  position  which 
they  had  taken  up  to  the  south  of  him.  With 
this  object  a  force  was  sent  out,  which  consisted 
of  the  East  Surreys,  the  West  Surreys,  and  the 
West  Yorkshires,  with  No.  7  Field  Battery,  two 
naval  guns,  and  some  hundreds  of  the  excellent 
Colonial  cavalry.  This  small  army,  starting 
from  Willow  Grange  (which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  engagement),  climbed  a  steep  hill  and 
attacked  the  enemy  at  early  dawn.  A  scram- 
bling and  confused  skirmish,  in  which  once,  at 
least,  we  suffered  from  our  own  fire,  ended  in 
our  attaining  the  object  of  clearing  the  position, 
but  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  killed  and  fifty  wounded 
or  missing.  From  the  action  of  Willow  Grange 
the  Boer  invasion  receded  until  General  Buller, 
coming  to  the  front  on  November  27th,  found 
that  the  enemy  were  once  more  occupying  the 
line  of  the  Tugela.  He  himself  moved  up  to 
Frere  and  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the 
collection  of  that  force  with  which  he  was 
destined,  after  three  failures,  to  force  his  way  to 
Lady  smith. 

Leaving  Buller  to  organize  his  army  at  Frere, 
and  the  Boer  commanders  to  draw  their  screen 
of  formidable  defences  along  the  Tugela,  we  will 
return  once  more  to  the  fortunes  of  the  un- 
happy town  round  which  the  interest  of  the 
world,  and  possibly  the  destiny  of  the  Empire, 
were  centring.  It  is  very  certain  that  had  Lady- 
smith  fallen,  and  ten  thousand  British  soldiers 
with  a  million  pounds' worth  of  stores  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  invaders,  we  should  have  been 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the 
struggle  or  of  reconquering  South  Africa  from 
Cape  Town  northwards.  South  Africa  is  the 
keystone  of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  instant 
Ladysmith  was  the  keystone  of  South  Africa. 
But  the  courage  of  the  troops  who  held  the  shell- 
torn  townlet,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public 
who  watched  them,  never  faltered  for  an  instant. 

•  More  than  once  I  have  heard  the  farmers  in  the  Free  State 
acknowledge  that  the  ruin  which  hid  come  upon  them  was  a  just 
retribution  for  the  excesses  of  Natal. 
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December  8th  was  marked  by  a  gallant 
exploit  on  the  part  of  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
Not  a  whisper  had  transpired  of  the  coming 
sortie,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  start 
officers  engaged  had  no  idea  of  it.  O  si  sic 
omnia  I  At  ten  o'clock  a  band  of  men  slipped 
out  of  the  town.  There  were  600  of  them,  all 
irregulars,  drawn  from  the  Imperial  Light  Horse, 
the  Natal  Carabineers,  and  the  Border  Mounted 
Rifles,  under  the  command  of  Hunter,  youngest 
and  most  dashing  of  British  generals.  Edwardes 
and  Royston  were  the  sub-commanders.  The 
men  had  no  knowledge  of  where  they  were 
going  or  what  they  had  to  do,  but  they  crept 
silently  along  under  a  drifting  sky,  with  peeps  of 
a  quarter  moon,  over  a  mimosa-shadowed  plain. 
At  last  in  fr  nt  of  them  there  loomed  a  dark 
mass — it  was  Gun  Hill,  from  which  one  of  the 
great  Creusots  had  plagued  them.  A  strong 
support  (400  men)  was  left  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  the  others,  100  Imperials,  100  Borders 
and  Carabineers,  ten  Sappers,  crept  upwards 
with  Major  Henderson  as  guide.  A  Dutch 
outpost  challenged,  but  was  satisfied 
by  a  Dutch  -  speaking  Carabineer. 
Higher  and  higher  the  men  crept,  the 
silence  broken  only  by  the  occasional 
slip  of  a  stone  or  the  rustle  of  their  own 
breathing.  Most  of  them  had  left  their 
boots  below.  Even  in  the  darkness 
they  kept  some  formation,  and  the  right 
wing  curved  forward  to  outflank  the 
defence.  Suddenly  a  Mauser  crack  and 
a  spurt  of  flame — then  another  and 
another !  "  Come  on,  boys !  Fix 
bayonets  !  "  yelled  Karri  Davies.  There 
were  no  bayonets,  but  that  was  a  detail. 
\\  the  word  the  gunners  were  off,  and 
there,  in  the  darkness  in  front  of  the 
storming  party,  loomed  the  enormous 
gun,  gigantic  in  that  uncertain  light. 
Out  with  the  huge  breech-block  !  Wrap 
the  long,  lean  muzzle  round  with  a  collar 
of  gun-cotton  !  Keep  the  guard  upon 
the  run  until  the  work  is  done  !  Hunter 
Stood  by  with  a  night-light  in  his  hand 
until  the  charge  was  in  position,  and 
then,  with  a  crash  which  brought  both 
armies  from  their  tents,  the  huge  tube 
reared  upon  its  mountings  and  toppled 
backwards  into  tin:  pit.  A  howitzer 
lurked  beside  it,  and  this  also  was 
Mown  into  ruin.  The  attendant  Maxim 
was  dragged  back  by  the  exultant  cap 
tors,  who  reached  the. town  amid  shout 
ingS  and  laughter  with  the  first  break  of 
day.  One  man  wounded,  the  gallant 
Henderson,  is  a  cheap  price  for  the 
best-planned  and  most  dashing  exploit 
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of  the  war.  Secrecy  in  conception,  vigour  in 
execution  —  they  are  the  root  ideas  of  the 
soldier's  craft.  So  easily  was  the  enterprise 
carried  out,  and  so  defective  the  Boer  watch, 
that  it  is  probable  that  if  all  the  guns  had 
been  simultaneously  attacked  the  Boers  might 
have  found  themselves  without  a  single  piece  of 
ordnance  in  the  morning.* 

On  the  same  morning  (December  9th)  a 
cavalry  reconnaissance  was  pushed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pepworth  Hill.  The  object  no  doubt  was 
to  ascertain  whether  the  enemy  were  still  present 
in  force,  and  the  terrific  roll  of  the  Mausers 
answered  it  in  the  affirmative.  Two  killed  and 
twenty  wounded  was  the  price  which  we  paid 
for  the  information.  There  had  been  three 
such  reconnaissances  in  the  five  weeks  of  the 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 


siege, 


advantage 


*The  destruction  of  the  Creusot  was  not  as  complete  as  was 
hoped.  It  was  taken  back  to  Pretoria,  three  feet  were  sawn  off  the 
muzzle,  and  a  new  breech-block  provided.  The  gun  was  then  sent 
to  Kimberley,  and  it  was  the  heavy  cannon  which  arrived  late  in 
the  history  of  that  siege  and  caused  considerable  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants. 


THE   NtGH  1    ATTACK   ON  op. 

Drawn  by  .  I.  /■'.  restier.    From  a  Sketch  by  Melton  Prior. 
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they  gave  or  how  they  are  to  be  justified.  Far 
be  it  from  the  civilian  to  dogmatize  upon  such 
matters,  but  one  can  repeat,  and  to  the  best  of 
one's  judgment  indorse,  the  opinion  of  the  vast 
majority  of  officers. 

There  were  heartburnings  among  the  Regulars 
that  the  Colonial  troops  should  have  gone  in 
front  of  them,  so  their  martial  jealousy  was 
allayed  three  nights  later  by  the  same  task  being 
given  to  them.  Four  companies  of  the  2nd 
Rifle  Brigade  were  the  troops  chosen,  with  a 
few  sappers  and  gunners,  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Metcalfe  of  the  same 
battalion.  A  single  gun,  the  47  howitzer  upon 
Surprise  Hill,  was  the  objective.  Again  there 
was  the  stealthy  advance  through  the  darkness, 
again  the  support  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  again  the  two  companies  carefully  ascended, 
again  there  was  the  challenge,  the  rush,  the 
flight,  and  the  gun  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
stormers. 

Here  and  only  here  the  story  varies.  For 
some  reason  the  fuse  used  for  the  gun-cotton 
was  defective,  and  half  an  hour  elapsed  before 
the  explosion  destroyed  the  howitzer.  When  it 
came  it  came  very  thoroughly,  but  it  was  a 
weary  time  in  coming.  Then  our  men  descended 
the  hill,  but  the  Boers  were  already  crowding  in 
upon  them  from  either  side.  The  English  cries 
of  the  soldiers  were  answered  in  English  by  the 
Boers,  and  slouch  hat  or  helmet  dimly  seen  in 
the  mirk  was  the  only  badge  of  friend  or  foe. 
A  singular  letter  is  extant  from  young  Reitz 
(the  son  of  the  Transvaal  Secretary),  who  was 
present.  According  to  his  account  there  were 
but  tight  Boers  present,  but  assertion  or  con- 
tradiction is  equally  valueless  in  the  darkness 
of  such  a  night,  and  there  are  some  obvious 
discrepancies  in  his  statement.  "  We  fired 
among  them,"  says  Reitz.  "  They  stopped  and 
all  cried  out  '  Rifle  Brigade.'  Then  one  of 
them  said  'Charge!'  One  officer,  Captain 
Paley,  advanced,  though  he  had  two  bullet 
wounds  already.  Joubert  gave  him  another 
shot  and  he  fell  on  the  top  of  us.  Four 
Englishmen  got  hold  of  Jan  Euttig  and  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  their  rifles  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  stomach  with  a  bayonet.  He  seized 
two  of  them  by  the  throat  and  shouted,  '  Help, 
boys  !'  His  two  nearest  comrades  shot  two 
of  them  and  the  other  two  bolted.  Then  the 
English  came  up  in  numbers  about  800  — 
along  the  footpath  "  (there  were  200  on  the 
hill,  but  the  exaggeration  is  pardonable  in  the 
darkness),  "and  we  lay  as  quiet  as  mice  along 
the  bank.  farther  on  the  English  killed  three 
of  our  men  with  bayonets  and  wounded  two. 
In  the  morning  we  found  Captain  Paley  and 
twenty-two  of  them   killed  and  wounded."       It 


seems  evident  that  Reitz  means  that  his  own 
little  party  were  eight  men,  and  not  that  that 
represented  the  force  which  intercepted  the 
retiring  riflemen.  Within  his  own  knowledge 
five  of  his  countrymen  were  killed  in  the  scuffle, 
so  the  total  loss  was  probably  considerable.  Our 
own  casualties  were  eleven  dead,  forty-three 
wounded,  and  six  prisoners;  but  the  price  was 
not  excessive  for  the  howitzer  and  for  the 
morale  which  arises  from  such  exploits.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that  unfortunate  fuse  the  second 
success  might  have  been  as  bloodless  as  the 
first.  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  a  sympathetic  corre- 
spondent to  the  stricken  Paley.  "  But  we  got 
the  gun,"  Paley  whispered.  And  he  spoke  for 
the  brigade. 

Amid  the  shell  fire,  the  scanty  rations,  the 
enteric,  and  the  dysentery,  one  ray  of  comfort 
had  always  brightened  the  garrison.  Buller  was 
only  twelve  miles  away — they  could  hear  his 
guns — and  when  his  advance  came  in  earnest 
their  sufferings  would  be  at  an  end.  But  now 
in  an  instant  this  single  light  was  shut  off  and 
the  true  nature  of  their  situation  was  revealed 
to  them.  Buller  had  indeed  moved  .  .  .  but. 
backwards.  He  had  been  defeated  at  Colenso, 
and  the  siege  was  not  ending  but  beginning. 
With  heavier  hearts  but  undiminished  resolution 
the  army  and  the  townsfolk  settled  down  to  the 
long,  dour  struggle.  The  exultant  enemy  re- 
placed their  shattered  guns  and  drew  their  lines 
closer  still  round  the  stricken  town. 

A  record  of  the  siege  onwards  until  the  break 
of  the  New  Year  centres  upon  the  sordid  details 
of  the  sick  returns  and  of  the  price  of  food. 
Fifty  on  one  day,  seventy  on  the  next,  passed 
under  the  hands  of  the  overworked  and  devoted 
doctors.  Fifteen  hundred,  and  later  two  thou- 
sand, of  the  garrison  were  down.  The  air  was 
poisoned  by  foul  sewage  and  dark  with  obscene 
flies.  They  speckled  the  scanty  food.  Eggs 
were  already  a  shilling  each,  cigarettes  sixpence, 
whisky  five  pounds  a  bottle  :  a  city  more  free 
from  gluttony  and  drunkenness  has  never  been 
seen. 

Shell-fire  has  shown  itself  in  this  war  to  be  an 
excellent  ordeal  for  those  who  desire  martial 
excitement  with  a  minimum  of  danger.  But 
now  and  again  some  black  chance  guides  a 
bomb — one  in  live  thousand  perhaps — to  a 
most  tragic  issue.  Such  a  deadly  missile  falling 
among  Boers  near  Kimberley  is  said  to  have 
slain  nine  and  wounded  seventeen.  In  Lady- 
smith,  too,  there  are  days  to  be  marked  in  red 
when  the  gunner  shot  better  than  he  knew. 
One  shell,  on  December  17th,  killed  six  men 
(Natal  Carabineers),  wounded  three,  and 
destroyed  fourteen  horses.  The  grisly  fact  has 
been  recorded  that  five  separate  human  legs  lay 
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upon  the  ground.  On  December  22nd  another 
tragic  shot  killed  five  and  wounded  twelve  of 
the  Devons.  On  the  same  day  four  officers  of 
the  5th  Lancers  (including  the  colonel)  and  one 
sergeant  were  wounded — a  most  disastrous  day. 
A  little  later  it  was  again  the  turn  of  the 
Devons,  who  lost  one  officer  killed  and  ten 
wounded.  Christmas  set  in  amid  misery, 
hunger,  and  disease,  the  more  piteous  for  the 
grim  attempts  to  amuse  the  children  and  live 
up  to  the  joyous  season,  when  the  present 
of  Santa  Claus  was  too  often  a  961b.  shell. 
On  the  top  of  all  other  troubles  it  was  now 
known  that  the  heavy  ammunition  was  running 
short  and  must  be  husbanded  for  emergencies. 
There  was  no  surcease,  however,  in  the  constant 
hail  which  fell  upon  the  town.     Two  or  three 


menace  to  their  rear,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
deliberate  preparations  of  Buller  for  his  second 
advance  had  alarmed  them,  and  that  they 
realized  that  they  must  act  quickly  if  they  were 
to  act  at  all.  At  any  rate,  early  in  the  New 
Year  a  most  determined  attack  was  decided 
upon.  The  storming  party  consisted  of  some 
hundreds  of  picked  volunteers  from  the  Heidel- 
berg (Transvaal)  and  Harrismith  (Free  State) 
contingents,  led  by  De  Villiers.  They  were 
supported  by  several  thousand  riflemen,  who 
might  secure  their  success  or  cover  their  retreat. 
Eighteen  heavy  guns  had  been  trained  upon  the 
long  ridge,  one  end  of  which  has  been  called 
Caesar's  Camp  and  the  other  Waggon  Hill. 
This  hill,  three  miles  long,  lay  to  the  south  of 
the  town,  and  the  Boers  had  early  recognised 


THE    GORDON'S    THREW    THl 


1      !         !  HE    FRAY,    BUT   THEY   WERE    UNABLE   TO    ["URN    THE    TIDE. 

Drawn  hy  Frank  Craig. 


hundred   shells   were  a  not  unusual  daily  allow 
a  nee. 

The  monotonous  bombardment  with  which 
the  New  Year  had  commenced  was  soon  to  be 
varied  by  a  most  gallant  and  spirit-stirring  clash 
of  arms.  On  January  6th  the  Boers  delivered 
their  great  assault  upon  Ladysmith— an  onfall 
so  gallantly  made  and  gallantly  met  that  it 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  classic  rights  of 
British  military  history.  It  is  a  tale  which 
neither  side  need  be  ashamed  to  tell.  Honour 
to  the  sturdy  infantry  who  held  their  grip  so 
long,  and  honour  also  to  the  rough  men  of  the 
veldt  who,  Kil  by  untrained  civilians,  stretched 
us  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  our  endurance. 

It  may  be  that  the  Boers  wished  once  for  all 
to    have    done   at   all    costs    with    the    constant 


it  as  being  the  most  vulnerable  point,  for  it  was 
against  it  that  their  attack  of  November  nth  had 
been  directed.  Now,  after  two  month-,  they 
were  about  to  renew  the  attempt  with  git 
resolution  against  less  robust  opponents.  At 
twelve  o'clock  our  scouts  heard  the  sounds  of 
the  chanting  of  hymns  in  the  Boer  camps.  \\ 
two  in  the  morning  crowds  of  barefooted  men 
were  clustering  round  tin-  base  of  the  ridge  and 
threading  their  way,  rifle  in  hand,  among  the 
mimosa-bushes  and  scattered  boulders  which 
cover  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Some  working 
parties  were  moving  guns  into  position,  and  the 
noise  of  their  labour  helped  to  drown  the  sound 
of  the  Boer  advance.  Both  al  Caesar's  Camp, 
the  cast  end  of  the  ridge,  and  at  Waggon  Hill, 
the  we  I  end  (the  points  being,  I  repeat,  three 
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miles  apart),  the  attack  came  as  a  complete 
surprise.  The  outposts  were  shot  or  driven  in, 
and  the  stormers  were  on  the  ridge  almost  as 
soon  as  their  presence  was  detected.  The  line 
of  rocks  blazed  with  the  flash  of  their  guns. 

Caesar's  Camp  was  garrisoned  by  one  sturdy 
regiment,  the  Manchesters,  aided  by  a  Colt 
automatic  gun.  The  defence  had  been  arranged 
in  the  form  of  small  sangars,  each  held  by  from 
ten  to  twenty  men.  Some  few  of  these  were 
rushed  in  the  darkness,  but  the  Lancashire 
men  pulled  themselves  together  and  held  on 
strenuously  to  those  which  remained.  The 
crash  of  musketry  woke  the  sleeping  town,  and 
the  streets  resounded  with  the  shouting  of  the 
officers  and  the  rattling  of  arms  as  the  men 
mustered  in  the  darkness  and  hurried  to  the 
points  of  danger. 

Three  companies  of  the  Gordons  had  been 
left  near  Caesar's  Camp,  and  these,  under 
Captain  Carnegie,  threw  themselves  into  the 
struggle.  Four  other  companies  of  Gordons 
came  up  in  support  from  the  town,  losing  upon 
the  way  their  splendid  colonel,  Dick-Cunyng- 
ham,  who  was  killed  by  a  chance  shot  at 
3,000yds.,  on  this  his  first  appearance  since  he 
had  recovered  from  his  wounds  at  Elandslaagte. 
Later  four  companies  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  were 
thrown  into  the  firing  line,  and  a  total  of  two 
and  a  half  infantry  battalions  held  that  end  of 
the  position.  It  was  not  a  man  too  much. 
With  the  dawn  of  day  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
Boers  held  the  southern  and  we  the  northern 
slopes,  while  the  narrow  plateau  between  formed 
a  bloody,  debatable  ground.  Along  a  front  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  fierce  eyes  glared  and  rifle 
barrels  flashed  from  behind  every  rock,  and  the 
long  fight  swayed  a  little  back  or  a  little  forward 
with  each  upward  heave  of  the  stormers  or  rally 
of  the  soldiers.  For  hours  the  combatants 
were  so  near  that  a  stone  or  a  taunt  could  be 
thrown  from  one  to  the  other.  Some  scattered 
sangars  still  held  their  own,  though  the  Boers 
had  passed  them.  One  such,  manned  by 
fourteen  privates  of  the  Manchester  Regiment, 
remained  untaken,  but  had  only  two  defenders 
left  at  the  end  of  the  bloody  day. 

With  the  coming  of  the  light  the  53rd  Field 
battery,  the  one  whirl)  had  already  done  so 
admirably  at  Lombard's  Kop,  again  deserved 
well  of  its  country.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
behind  the  liners  and  fire  straight  at  their 
position,  so  every  shell  fired  had  to  skim  over 
the  heads  <>f  our  own  men  upon  the  ridge,  and  so 
pitch  upon  the  reverse  slope.  Yet  so  accurate 
was  the  lire,  eanied  on  under  an  incessant  rain 
of  shell-,  from  the  big  Dutch  gun  on  Bulwana, 
that  not  one  shot  miscarried,  and  Major 
Abdy  and  his  men  succeeded  in  sweeping  the 


farther  slope  without  loss  to  our  own  fighting 
line.  Exactly  the  same  feat  was  equally  well  per- 
formed at  the  other  end  of  the  position  by  Major 
Blewitt's  21st  Battery,  which  was  exposed  to  an 
even  more  searching  fire  than  the  53rd.  Any- 
one who  has  seen  the  iron  endurance  of  British 
gunners,  and  marvelled  at  the  answering  shot 
which  flashes  out  through  the  very  dust  of  the 
enemy's  exploding  shell,  will  understand  how 
fine  must  have  been  the  spectacle  of  these  two 
batteries  working  in  the  open,  with  the  ground 
round  them  sharded  with  splinters.  Eye- 
witnesses have  left  it  upon  record  that  the  sight 
of  Major  Blewitt  strolling  up  and  down  among 
his  guns,  and  turning  over  with  his  toe  the  last 
fallen  section  of  iron,  was  one  of  the  most  vivid 
and  stirring  impressions  which  they  carried  from 
the  fight.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  gallant 
Sergeant  Bosley,  his  arm  and  his  leg  stricken  off 
by  a  Boer  shell,  cried  to  his  comrades  to  roll  his 
body  off  the  trail  and  go  on  working  the  gun. 

At  the  same  time  as — or  rather  earlier  than — 
the  onslaught  upon  Caesar's  Camp  a  similar 
attack  had  been  made  with  secrecy  and  determi- 
nation upon  the  western  end  of  the  position 
called  Waggon  Hill.  The  barefooted  Boers 
burst  suddenly  with  a  roll  of  rifle-fire  into  the 
little  garrison  of  Imperial  Light  Horse  and 
sappers  who  held  the  position.  Mathias  of  the 
former,  Digby-Jones  and  Dennis  of  the  latter, 
showed  that  "  two  in  the  morning "  courage 
which  Napoleon  rated  as  the  highest  of  military 
virtues.  They  and  their  men  were  surprised  but 
not  disconcerted,  and  stood  desperately  to  a 
slogging  match  at  the  closest  quarters.  Seventeen 
sappers  were  down  out  of  thirty  and  more  than 
half  the  little  body  of  irregulars.  This  end  of 
the  position  was  feebly  fortified,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  experienced  and  sound  a  soldier 
as  Ian  Hamilton  should  have  left  it  so.  The 
defence  had  no  marked  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  attack,  neither  trench,  sangar,  nor  wire 
entanglement,  and  in  numbers  they  were 
immensely  inferior.  Two  companies  of  the  60th 
Rifles  and  a  small  body  of  the  ubiquitous 
Gordons  happened  to  be  upon  the  hill  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  fray,  but  they  were 
unable  to  turn  the  tide.  Of  thirty-three 
Gordons  under  Lieutenant  MacNaughten  thirty 
were  wounded.*  As  our  men  retired  under 
the  shelter  of  the  northern  slope  they  were 
reinforced  by  another  150  Gordons  under 
the  stalwart  Miller  -  Wallnutt,  a  man  cast  in 
the  mould  of  a  Berserk  Viking.  To  their  aid 
also  came  200  of  the  Imperial  Light  Horse, 
burning  to  assist  their  comrades.     Another  half- 

I  lie  Gordons  and  the  Sappers  were  there  that  morning  to  re- 
escort  one  of  Lambton's  4*7  guns,  which  was  to  he  mounted  there. 
Ten  seamen  were  with  the  gun,  and  lost  three  of  their  number  in 
the  defence. 
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battalion  of  Rifles  came  with  them.  At  each 
end  of  the  long  ridge  the  situation  at  the  dawn 
of  day  was  almost  identical.  In  each  the 
stormers  had  seized  one  side,  but  were  brought 
to  a  stand  by  the  defenders  upon  the  other, 
while  the  British  guns  fired  over  the  heads  of 
their  own  infantry  to  rake  the  farther  slope. 

It  was  on  the  Waggon  Hill  side,  however,  that 
the  Boer  exertions  were  most  continuous  and 
strenuous  and  our  own  resistance  most  desperate. 
There  fought  the  gallant  De  Villiers,  while  Ian 
Hamilton  rallied  the  defenders  and  led  them  in 
repeated  rushes  against  the  enemy's  line.  Con- 
tinually reinforced  from  below,  the  Boers 
fought  with  extraordinary  resolution.  Never 
will  anyone  who  witnessed  that  Homeric  contest 
question  the  valour  of  our  foes.  It  was  a 
murderous  business  on  both  sides.  Edwardes 
of  the  Light  Horse  was  struck  down.  In  a  gun- 
emplacement  a  strange  encounter  took  place  at 
point-blank  range  between  a  group  of  Boers  and 
of  Britons.  De  Villiers  of  the  Free  State  shot 
Miller-  Wallnutt  dead;  Ian  Hamilton  fired  at  De 
Villiers  with  his  revolver  and  missed  him.  Young 
Albrecht  of  the  Light  Horse  shot  De  Villiers.  A 
Boer  named  De  Jaeger  shot  Albrecht.  Digby- 
Jones  of  the  Sappers  shot  De  Jaeger.  Only  a 
few  minutes  later  the  gallant  lad,  who  had  already 
won  fame  enough  for  a  veteran,  was  himself 
mortally  wounded,  and  Dennis,  his  comrade  in 
arms  and  in  glory,  fell  by  his  side. 


There  has  been  no  better  fighting  in  our  time 
than  that  upon  Waggon  Hill  on  that  January 
morning,  and  no  better  fighters  than  the  Imperial 
Light  Horsemen  who  formed  the  centre  of  the 
defence.  Here,  as  at  Elandslaagte,  they  proved 
themselves  worthy  to  stand  in  line  with  the 
crack  regiments  of  the  British  Army. 

Through  the  long  day  the  fight  maintained 
its  equilibrium  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
swaying  a  little  that  way  or  this,  but  never 
amounting  to  a  repulse  of  the  stormers  or  to  a 
rout  of  the  defenders.  So  intermixed  were  the 
combatants  that  a  wounded  man  more  than  once 
found  himself  a  rest  for  the  rifles  of  his  enemies. 
One  unfortunate  soldier  in  this  position  received 
six  more  bullets  from  his  own  comrades  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  deadly  rifleman  behind  him. 
At  four  o'clock  a  huge  bank  of  clouds  which 
had  towered  upwards  unheeded  by  the  struggling 
men  burst  suddenly  into  a  terrific  thunderstorm 
with  vivid  lightnings  and  lashing  rain.  It  is 
curious  that  the  British  victory  at  Elandslaagte 
was  heralded  by  just  such  another  storm. 
Up  on  the  bullet-swept  hill  the  long  fringes  of 
fighting  men  took  no  more  heed  of  the  elements 
than  would  two  bulldogs  who  have  each  other 
by  the  throat.  Up  the  greasy  hillside,  foul  with 
mud  and  with  blood,  came  the  Boer  reserves, 
and  up  the  northern  slope  came  our  own 
reserve,  the  Devon  Regiment,  fit  representatives 
of    that    virile    county.      Admirably    led,     the 
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Devons  swept  the  Boers  before  them,  and  the 
Rifles,  Gordons,  and  Light  Horse  joined  in  the 
wild  charge  which  finally  cleared  the  ridge. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  The  Boer  had 
taken  a  risk  over  this  venture,  and  now  he  had 
to  pay  the  stakes.  Down  the  hill  he  passed, 
crouching,  darting,  but  the  spruits  behind  him 
were  turned  into  swirling  streams,  and  as  he 
hesitated  for  an  instant  upon  the  brink  the 
relentless  sleet  of  bullets  came  from  behind. 
Many  were  swept  away  down  the  gorges  and 
into  the  Klip  River,  never  again  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  lists  of  their  field-cornet.  The 
majority  splashed  through,  found  their  horses 
in  their  shelter,  and  galloped  off  across  the  great 
Bulwana  Plain,  as  fairly  beaten  in  as  fair  a  fight 
as  ever  brave  men  were  yet. 

The  cheers  of  victory  as  the  Devons  swept 
the  ridge  had  heartened  the  weary  men  upon 
Caesar's  Camp  to  a  similar  effort.  Manchesters, 
Gordons,  and  Rifles,  aided  by  the  fire  of  two 
batteries,  cleared  the  long-debated  position. 
Wet,  cold,  weary,  and  without  food  for  twenty- 
six  hours,  the  bedraggled  Tommies  stood  yelling 
and  waving,  amid  the  litter  of  dead  and  of 
dying. 

It  was  a  near  thing.  Had  the  ridge  fallen  the 
town  must  have  followed,  and  history  perhaps 
have  been  changed.  In  the  old  stiff-rank 
Majuba  days  we  should  have  been  swept  in 
an  hour  from  the  position.  But  the  wily  man 
behind  the  rock  was  now  to  find  an  equally 
wily  man  in  front  of  him.  The  soldier  had  at 
last  learned  something  of  the  craft  of  the  hunter. 
He  clung  to  his  shelter,  he  dwelled  on  his  aim, 
he  ignored  his  dressings,  he  laid  aside  the 
eighteenth-century  traditions  of  his  pigtailed 
ancestor,  and  he  hit  the  Boers  harder  than  they 
have  ever  been  hit  in  history  yet.  No  return 
may  ever  come  to  us  of  their  losses  on  that 
occasion;  133  dead  bodies  were  returned  to 
them  from  the  ridge  alone,  while  the  slopes,  the 
dongas,  and  the  river  each  had  its  own  separate 
tale.  No  possible  estimate  can  make  it  less 
than  700  or  800  of  dead  and  of  wounded,  while 
some  place  it  at  a  much  higher  figure.  Our 
own  casualties  were  very  serious  and  the  pro- 
portion of  dead  to  wounded  unusually  high, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
wounds  were  necessarily  of  the  head.  In  killed 
we  lost  13  officers,  135  men.  In  wounded 
28  officers,  244  men  a  total  of  420.  Lord 
Ava,  the  honoured  son  of  an  honoured   father, 


the  fiery  Dick-  Cunyngham,  stalwart  Miller- 
Wallnutt,  the  brave  boy  sappers  Digby-Jones 
and  Dennis,  Adams  and  Packman  of  the  Light 
Horse,  the  chivalrous  Lafone — we  had  to  mourn 
quality  as  well  as  numbers.  The  grim  test  of 
the  casualty  returns  shows  that  it  was  to  the 
Imperial  Light  Horse  (ten  officers  down,  and 
the  regiment  commanded  by  a  junior  captain), 
the  Manchesters,  the  Gordons,  the  Devons,  and 
the  2nd  Rifle  Brigade  that  the  honours  of  the 
day  are  due. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  two  attacks  had  been 
made  upon  other  points  of  the  British  position, 
the  one  on  Observation  Hill  on  the  north,  the 
other  on  the  Helpmakaar  position  on  the  east. 
Of  these  the  latter  was  never  pushed  home  and 
was  an  obvious  feint,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
other  it  was  not  until  Schutte,  their  commander, 
and  forty  or  fifty  men  had  been  killed  and 
wounded  that  the  stormers  abandoned  their 
attempt.  At  every  point  the  assailants  found 
the  same  scattered  but  impenetrable  fringe  of 
riflemen,  and  the  same  energetic  batteries 
waiting  for  them.  It  was  their  first  direct  attack 
upon  a  British  fortified  position,  and  it  is  likely 
to  be  their  last. 

Throughout  the  Empire  the  course  of  this 
great  struggle  was  watched  with  the  keenest 
solicitude  and  with  all  that  painful  emotion 
which  springs  from  impotent  sympathy.  By 
heliogram  to  Buller,  and  so  to  the  farthest  ends 
of  that  great  body  whose  nerves  are  the  tele- 
graphic wires,  there  came  the  announcement  of 
the  attack.  Then  after  an  interval  of  hours 
came,  "  Everywhere  repulsed,  but  fighting  con- 
tinues." Then,  "  Attack  continues.  Enemy 
reinforced  from  the  south."  Then,  "  Attack 
renewed.  Very  hard  pressed."  There  the 
messages  ended  for  the  day,  leaving  the  Empire 
black  with  apprehension.  The  darkest  forecasts 
and  most  dreary  anticipations  were  indulged 
by  the  most  temperate  and  best-informed 
London  papers.  For  the  first  time  the  very 
suggestion  that  the  campaign  might  be  above 
our  strength  was  made  to  the  public.  And 
then  at  last  there  came  the  official  news  of  the 
repulse  of  the  assault.  Far  away  at  Ladysmith 
the  weary  men  and  their  sorely-tried  officers 
gathered  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  His  mani- 
fold mercies  ;  but  in  London  also  hearts  were 
stricken  solemn  by  the  greatness  of  the  crisis, 
and  lips  long  unused  to  prayer  joined  in  the 
devotions  of  the  absent  warriors. 


( To  be  co ji tinned. ) 
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H7  Escape 

FROM    TME 

HEAD  MUNTCRS 

. 

The  author  was  the 
bo'sun  of  a  brigantine 
trading  among  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 
One  day,  during  the 
absence  of  the  captain 
and  most  of  the  crew, 
the  dreaded  "  Head- 
Hunters  "  attacked 
the    vessel     and    cap- 


ARLV  in  the  year  1882  I  was  in 
Brisbane,  Queensland;  and  one  day, 
while  taking  a  walk  by  the  riverside, 
I  was  much  struck  with  a  small 
brigantine  which  was  lying  moored 
to  one  of  the  wharfs.  She  was  named 
Mignon  and  hailed  from  Brisbane,  and  I 
thought  she  was  the  most  trim  and  beautiful 
little  vessel  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  stood  for 
some  minutes  admiring  her.  Her  hull  and 
spars  were  painted  white,  and  I  noted  that  she 
had  the  lines  and  general  appearance  of  a  yacht. 
Later  on  in  the  day  I  was  sitting  in  the 
gardens  overlooking  the  river  when  I  got  into 
conversation  with  a  casual  acquaintance,  and 
mentioning  the  vessel  to  him  I  heard  that  she 
was  then  loading  for  a  trading  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas.  He  also  told  me  that  she  was  in 
want  of  a  boatswain  with  island  experience,  and 
as  I  was  looking  out  fur  a  ship  I  determined  to 
go  on  board  and  apply  for  the  berth. 

'1  his  I  dii!  early  next  morning,  and  as   I   had 
the  necessai  rience— having  only  just  been 

paid  off  from  a  vessel  which  had  been  on  a 
similar  cruise,  and  when-  I  had  also  acted  as 
boatswain  —I  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  the  captain  at  a  salary  of  jQ<) 
per  month,  lie  told  me  that  we  were  bound  to 
the  New  Hebrides,  Solomon,  New  Britain,  New 
Ireland,  and  Kllice  groups  of  islands,  and  that 
the  vessel  was  loading  small  consignments  of 
trade    goods    for    various     traders     resident     on 


tured  her,  after  a  stift 
fight.  Mr.  Mann  hid 
in  a  water-tank,  while 
a  cannibal  feast  was 
held  on  the  deck 
above      him.  Ulti- 

mately a  man  -  of  - 
war  appeared 
and  drove  off  the 
savages. 


different  islands  of  these  groups.  Besides  the 
master,  the  brigantine  carried  a  mate,  a  cook, 
four  able  seamen,  and  myself — eight  all  told. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  New  Hebrides  we  were 
to  take  on  board  a  boat's  crew  of  natives,  and 
my  principal  work  while  among  the  islands 
would  be  landing  the  trade  goods  and  bringing 
off  any  island  produce  shipments  for  our 
return  trip  to  a  Queensland  port.  These  had 
been  my  duties  on  board  my  last  ship,  and  it 
was  work  I  liked  and  thoroughly  understood. 

We  sailed  a  few  days  later,  and  with  favour- 
able winds  were  soon  among  the  Solomon 
Islands,  the  captain  having  decided  to  work 
through  these  previous  to  proceeding  to  the 
N'ew  Hebrides  group  and  there  obtaining  our 
boat's  crew.  I  soon  began  to  suspect  that  this 
was  his  first  experience  among  the  savage  islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  and  later  events  confirmed 
my  opinion. 

We  had  already  visited  a  fewscattered  trading 
stations  in  the  group  when,  on  May  ist,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  vicinity  of  an  island  that  was 
just  then  held  in  very  bad  repute,  the  native 
tribes  being  particularly  savage  ami  treacherous. 
They  belonged  to  the  well-known  "Head- 
Hunters"  of  the  South  Seas. 

Towards  evening  we  found  ourselves  just  off 
a  beautiful  bay,  which  was  dotted  with  little 
islands  verdant  with  the  foliage  of  cocoa-nut 
lives.  The  breeze  having  fallen  light,  with  the 
usual    prospect    ol     a    calm    night,    the    captain 
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decided  on  standing  into  the  bay  and  anchoring 
there  until  the  morning  breeze  set  in.  We 
accordingly  brought  up  within  a  mile  of  a  low, 
sandy  bead1  which  shone  bright  in  the  glare  of 
the  setting  sun.  Although  I  scanned  the  beach 
from  point  to  point  I  could  see  neither  huts  nor 
canoes,  nor  were  there  any  other  indications  of 
natives  being  about. 

During  the  night  we  kept  a  strict  watch,  but 
it  passed  quietly,  and  when  the  sun  rose  in  the 
morning  the  beach  appeared  as  lifeless  as  it  had 
done  the  night  before.  We  soon  saw  there 
would  be  no  breeze  that  day,  and,  indeed,  there 
was  every  appearance  of  a  perfect  and  lasting 
calm.  We  had  a  few  cases  of  goods  on  board 
for  a  trader  whose  station  was  situated  on  an 
island  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  during 
breakfast  the  captain  remarked  that  he  would 
take  the  mate  and  three  other 
hands  with  him  in  the  beat  and 
deliver  these  goods,  returning  to 
the  ship  before  dark.  Even  as  he 
spoke  I  felt  that  he  was  doing  a 
most  unwise  thing  by  leaving  the 
vessel  in  such  an  unprotected 
state,  with  only  three  hands  on 
board  and  with  no  prospect  of 
being  able  to  slip  our  anchor 
cable  and  stand  out  to  sea  if  such 
a  course  became  necessary. 

I  told  him  so,  but  he  said  he 
did  not  think  there  were  any 
natives  about,  and  even  if  there 
were  native  villages  out  of  sight  in 
the  background  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  the  men  were  all 
away  on  one  of  their  head-hunting 
expeditions,  otherwise  we  should 
have  seen  some  of  them  about  the  beach  before 
this.  He  promised,  however,  that  if  he  saw  any 
canoes  about  as  he  rounded  the  point  he  would 
return  to  the  ship,  but  otherwise  1  was  not  to 
expect  him  back  until  8  or  9  p.m.,  as  it  was  a 
long  pull,  and  he  wanted  to  spend  a  few  hours 
at  the  trading  station. 

Directly  after  breakfast  the  starboard  boat 
was  lowered  and  the  captain  and  his  com- 
panions rowed  away  towards  the  distant  island. 
As  the  day  wore  on  and  we  saw  no  signs  of 
natives  my  fears  began  to  abate  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  thought  it  prudent  to  be  prepared  as  far 
as  possible  to  defend  ourselves  against  an  attack, 
so  at  intervals  during  the  day  we  got  several 
bales  and  cases  up  out  of  the  hold  which  might 
come  in  useful  as  barricades.  I  also  saw  that 
the  remaining  boat  was  provisioned  and  loose 
in  the  davit-falls  ready  for  instant  lowering  if 
n  quired. 
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but  among  the  cargo  were  several  cases  of 
Winchester  rifles  and  also  the  common  muzzle- 
loading  trade  guns.  As  luck  would  have  it,  we 
could  not  find  any  cartridges  to  fit  the  Win- 
chesters, although  I  knew  there  were  plenty  on 
board  somewhere.  We  loaded  about  four  dozen 
of  the  trade  guns,  knowing  full  well  that  if  we 
were  attacked  it  would  be  a  quick  rush  of  over- 
whelming forces,  and  that  there  would  be  little 
time  to  spare  for  reloading.  Our  ammunition 
was  only  trade  powder  and  slugs  of  a  most 
inferior  kind  ;  the  caps  were  an  assorted  lot, 
and  later  on,  when  we  came  to  use  them,  many 
of  them  missed  fire. 

At  3  p.m.  we  were  alarmed  to  see  numerous 

forms  moving  about  in  the  bushes,  and  shortly 

afterwards    several    small   canoes   were   pushed 

down    into    the    water   and    hurriedly    paddled 

away  to  the  different  islands  in 

the  bay  and  round  the  two  points 

of  land.    Groups  of  naked,  armed 

savages  now  began  to  congregate 

on  the  beach,  and  large  canoes, 

crowded  with  men,  came  in  from 

round  the  points.     They  paddled' 

close  in-shore,  but  we  were  able 

to    distinguish     that    they    were 

manned     by  the  dreaded    Head- 

••  I  Hunters. 

At  about  6  p.m.  several  large 
canoes,  filled  with  natives,  left  the 
beach.  The  savages  were  armed 
with  their  war  spears  and  clubs, 
and  their  hideous  painted  figures 
looked  formidable  enough  to 
make  the  stoutest  heart  quail.  We 
all  knew  what  our  fate  would  be 
should  we  be  overpowered,  but  we 
were  determined  to  do  our  best  and,  if  necessary, 
to  sell  our  lives  dearly. 

On  they  came  with  a  rush,  yelling,  screaming, 
and  throwing  their  spears  about.  Presently  they 
separated  into  two  parties,  some  of  them 
paddling  around  to  the  port  side  and  the 
others  remaining  where  they  were.  Then  they 
came  on  again,  and  the  spears  began  to  patter 
about  us,  some  falling  into  the  water,  while 
others  struck  the  woodwork  of  the  deck-house 
or  the  side  of  the  vessel.  We  fired  volley  after 
volley,  and  as  the  smoke  blew  away  we  could 
see  that  the  rush  had  been  checked — they 
came  no  nearer.  Gaps  appeared  in  the  crowded 
masses  in  the  canoes,  and  many  of  the  savages 
were  struggling  in  the  water.  Again  we  gave 
them  one  more  volley  ;  this  made  it  too  warm, 
and  amid  a  wild  babel  of  yells,  shrieks,  and 
curses  they  paddled  out  of  gunshot. 

All   this   time   we   had  exposed   ourselves  as 
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The   ship,    unfortunately,    had    lew    fire-arms,  little  as   possible,    and  we   now  looked   forward 
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LME    WITH    A    RUSH,  VELI.ING   AND   SCREAMING. 

earnestly  for  the  darkness  of  night  to  come,  as  I 
knew  they  would  then  give  up  the  attack  until 
daylight  arrived.  In  the  meantime  our  ship- 
mates would  have  returned,  and  with  their 
assistance  we  should  be  able  to  hold  the  vessel 
nst  any  number  of  the  savages. 

About  8  p.m.  the  welcome  darkness  began 
to  set  in  and  many  of  the  canoes  made  for  the 
beach.  Only  a  few  remained  around  us,  and, 
as  they  began  to  make  fires,  I  concluded  that 
they  intended  to  cruise  about  all  night.  They 
stood  farther  off  from  the  vessel  and  took  up 
positions  which  made  it  a  matter  of  impossibility 
for  us  to  escape  in  our  boat  during  the  night 
without  being  seen  and  overtaken. 

Anxiously  we  looked  out  for  our  companions, 
until,  at  last,  we  reluctantly  gave  up  all  hope  of 
their  return  that  night.  We  now  decided  to 
build  a  stronghold  to  which  we  could  retire  for 
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one  last  stand  should  the  natives 
succeed  in  boarding  the  vessel  when 
they  next  attacked. 

On  our  poop  there  were  two  com- 
panion-ways :  one  led  into  the  cabin 
and  the  other  into  a  large  compartment 
called  the  trade-room.  It  was  here 
that  we  kept  all  our  small  trade  goods. 
In  the  after-bulkhead  was  a  door  which 
opened  into  the  cabin.  With  the  bales 
and  cases  we  had  got  up  out  of  the 
hold  during  the  day  we  built  a  strong 
barricade  all  round  the  forward  com- 
panion, about  4ft.  high.  The  after  one 
we  nailed  up  altogether. 

Of  course  there  was  no  sleep  for  any 
of  us  that  night,  and  it  was  with  dread 
that  we  saw  the  first  streak  of  daylight 
away  to  the  eastward.  As  it  got  lighter 
we  were  able  to  make  out  the  canoes 
that  were  keeping  guard  round  us,  and 
as  the  daylight  increased  we  noted  that 
there  were  many  more  canoes  hauled 
up  on  the  beach  —  evidently  fresh 
arrivals  during  the  night.  We  also  saw 
others  standing  into  the  bay,  and  the 
beach  itself  was  swarming  with  natives. 
About  8  a.m.  the  canoes  paddled  out 
in  a  body  until  they  reached  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  vessel ;  they 
then  formed  themselves  into  a  circle 
all  round  us,  and  with  a  rush  dashed 
alongside  all  together.  In  a  moment  the 
yelling  savages  were  climbing  over  the 
ship's  rails  in  all  directions. 

We  had  succeeded  in  getting  inside 
our  barricade  before  we  were  boarded, 
and  for  some  little  time  we  were  able 
to  keep  them  at  bay  with  a  steady 
fire  from  the  trade  guns.  At  last, 
however,  our  weapons  were  all  discharged, 
and  as  we  reloaded  our  fire  naturally 
slackened. 

This  appeared    to    give    them    courage,  and 
one,  more  daring    than   the  rest,   sprang    upon 
the  barricade.     There  was  a   sharp    scream    of 
agony,   and  one   of   our    own    men  fell   to  the 
deck  with  a  spear  driven  right  through  his  body. 
A  few  moments  later  a  crowd  of  yelling  savages 
dashed   up    to    the    barricade    and  com  men 
pulling   down   the   cases.     As  the   gap  wid< 
they  made  a  rush,   and  my  last  companion,  who 
had   been    standing    close    to    me   on   the   tn 
room  ladder,  was  struck    down   with  clubs   and. 
falling    to    the   bottom,    dragged    me   with    him. 
Even  as  1  fell  I  thought  of  two  movable  planks 
in  the  trade-room  forward  bulkhead  that  of). 
into  the  hold,  and  also  of  a  large  fresh  water 
tank  that  was  there,  about  6ft.  square,  and  which 
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I  knew  was  then  about  three  parts  full,  with  the 
manhole  lid  off. 

In  a  second  I  had  regained  my  feet  and 
rushed  for  the  bulkhead  ;  then,  moving  the  two 
planks,  I  passed  through,  afterwards  replacing 
them  carefully.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  up  on 
the  tank  and  down 
through  the  man- 
hole into  the  water, 
partly  pulling  the 
lid  over  the  open- 
ing as  I  got  in.  I 
made  for  the  far- 
thest corner  away 
from  the  manhole, 
and  found  I  could 
stand  comfortably 
with  the  water  just 
reaching  below  my 
chin. 

It  was  some 
time  before  the 
natives  penetrated 
to  the  trade-room. 
At  last  I  saw  a 
gleam  of  light  at 
the  manhole,  and 
I  knew  they  had 
taken  off  the  main 
hatches.  Shortly 
afterwards  I  heard 
them  rummaging 
all  over  the  hold, 
and  some  of  the 
more  curious  even 
looked  into  the 
tank,  but  unless 
they  put  their 
heads  inside  I 
knew  it  would  be 
impossible     for 
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them  to  see  me. 
For  hours  there  was  a  great  noise  of  jabbering 
and  the  breaking  up  of  cases.  As  last  it  ceased, 
and  by  the  growing  darkness  of  my  prison  I 
knew  that  night  was  coming  on. 

I  waited  for  another  hour,  and  then,  feeling 
sure  that  it  was  night  and  that  all  the  natives 
had  left  the  ship  and  gone  ashore,  I  crawled  up 
out  of  the  tank,  determined  to  make  my  way 
into  the  cabin  and,  if  possible,  obtain  something 
to  eat.  I  was  feeling  very  much  fatigued  and  I 
was  very  hungry,  but  I  did  not  feel  at  all  cold.  I 
made  my  way  cautiously  through  the  trade-room 
bulkhead  into  the  cabin.  \\  hat  a  mess  there 
was  !  The  furniture  had  been  ruthlessly  broken 
up  and  the  floor  was  strewn  with  debris. 

On  making  my  way  up  on  deck  I  found  every- 
thing  in    the   same  disorder  ;  the  decks    were 


lumbered  up  with  broken  cases  and  the  torn 
wrappings  of  bales.  The  boat  and  some  of  the 
sails  were  gone,  while  others  were  hanging  loose 
from  the  yards.  There  was  no  sign  of  life 
anywhere,  and  I  felt  sure  I  was  safe  until 
morning.     Eooking   towards   the   land   I   could 

see  the  gleam  of 
many  fires  ;  the 
night  was  fine  and 
clear,  the  sea  was 
calm,  and  there 
were  no  canoes 
afloat ;  but  I  could 
faintly  distinguish 
a  large  number 
hauled  high  up  on 
the  beach. 

I  now  began  to 
search  round  for 
something  to  eat. 
The  store-room 
and  pantry  were 
both  completely 
stripped,  but  I 
suddenly  remem- 
bered a  small  seat- 
locker  in  the  cabin. 
In  this  I  found  a 
lot  of  straw  and  a 
few  tins  of  pre- 
served meats. 

After  satisfying 
my  hunger  I  strip- 
ped off  my  wet 
clothes  and  wrung 
them  out.  I  then 
got  into  the  locker, 
determined  at  all 
costs  to  have  a 
few  hours'  sleep 
before  daylight, 
when  I  must 
I  guessed  it  was 


return  to  my  tank  of  water, 
then  about  1 1  p.m. 

After  about  five  hours'  sleep  I  got  up  and 
made  my  way  back  into  the  tank,  but  I  took  the 
precaution  to  take  an  opened  tin  of  meat  with  me, 
and  this  I  stood  on  a  piece  of  board,  which  I 
floated  into  one  of  the  far  corners,  well  out  of 
sight. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  again  heard  the  noise 
of  natives  on  board.  All  day  long  they  were 
ripping  open  cases  and  passing  the  contents  up 
on  deck.  Many  times  I  saw  a  naked  arm  come 
through  the  manhole  and  dip  up  water  in  a 
cocoa-nut  shell.  Little  did  the  thirsty  ruffians 
dream  how  close  I  was  to  them  ! 

As  night  came  on  the  savages  again  left  the 
ship  and  quietness  reigned  once  more.     Again 
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I  made  my  way  to  the  deck,  which  was  now  in 
greater  disorder  than  ever.  The  sails  and  ropes 
were  all  gone,  but  in  the  hold  there  were  still 
some  large,  heavy  cases  untouched.  I  spent  the 
night  in  the  locker  after  wringing  my  clothes  out. 
At  daylight  I  returned  to  the  tank,  and  shortly 
afterwards  heard  the  natives  at  work.  This 
continued  for  about  two  hours  ;  then  I  heard  a 
lot  of  shouting  and  a  rush  of  natives  up  on  to 
the  deck.  This  was  followed  by  the  report  of  a 
heavy  gun  and  the  sharp  rattle  of  rifles.  I  at 
once  concluded  a  man-of-war  was  entering  the 
bay,  and  I  joyfully  made  my  way  to  the  deck 
Justin  time  to  see  a  boat  coming  alongside  the 


good  breeze  ;om<  distance  from  the  land,  made 
his  way  to  an  island  in  the  south  of  the  group 
whore  the  man-of-war  was  then  lying.  She  at 
once  got  up  steam  and,  taking  the  captain  and 
his  hands  on  board,  made  her  way  with  all 
speed  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Strong  boats' 
crews  were  now  landed  and  the  native  villages 
totally  destroyed  ;  but  long  before  the  boats 
reached  the  shore  the  natives  had  fled  into  the 
bush  and  escaped. 

The  poor  little  Mignon  had  the  appearance 
of  a  wreck.  From  the  remains  of  a  fire  on 
deck  and  the  large  numbers  of  human  bones 
about  it  was  evident  that  a  cannibal  feast  had 
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vessel.  My  appearance  was  a  great  surprise  to 
the  crew,  and  when  I  explained  the  circum- 
stances of  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  and  of  my 
two  days'  sojourn  in  the  tank  they  were  even 
ini ire  surprised. 

From  the  officer  in  charge  I  heard  that  the 
Mignorts  captain  had  started  on  his  return  to 
the  ship  tin-  day  after  leaving  her,  instead  of  on 
the  first  night,  as  he  had  originally  intended. 
As  he  came  within  sight  of  the  vessel,  however, 
he  saw  that  sin:  was  surrounded  by  canoes,  and 
not  hearing  the  report  of  fire  arms  he  at  once 
concluded  tlut  we  were  already  killed  and  the 
vessel  in  full  possession  of  the  natives. 

He  put   to  sea  again   and,    falling   in  with  a 


been  held  on  board,  and  the  fate  of  my  two 
unfortunate  shipmates  had  been  the  same  as 
that  of  some  of  the  savages  who  had  been  killed 
during  the  attack  on  the  vessel. 

The  following  day  we  were  taken  in  tow  by 
the  man-of-war  and  towed  to  a  safe  harbour  at  a 
more  civilized  island  some  distance  away.  1  Eere 
we  remained  until  we  received  a  new  outfit  oi 
sails,  ropes,  and  other  stores,  and  thence  we 
proceeded  to  Townsville,  Queensland,  die  con- 
tinuation of  the  trading  voyage  being  abandoned. 
From  Townsville  I  made  my  way  to  Sydney 
and  from  there  to  England,  having  had  quite 
enough  of  South  Sea  island  trading  for  some 
time  to  come. 


JH   Qyde    Slide    in    (Sentral    Jlffiea. 
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By  J.  A.   Bailey. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  the  C.M.S.  agent  at  Mombasa,  and  in  this  capacity  is  keenly  interested  in  all  questions 
of  transport.  Having  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  advantages  of  the  Nile  Valley  Route  he  decided 
recently  to  try  it  for  himself —  on  his  bicycle  !  Where  roads  were  non  -  existent,  or  the  country 
too  rough  for  cycling,  he  had  perforce  to  march  with  his  caravan,  but  this  was  not  often.  The 
journey  extended  from  Mombasa  to  Alexandria — roughly,  5,000  miles — and  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  on  account  of  the  danger  from  the  warlike  natives  of  the  interior. 
The  narrative  is   illustrated  with    some    striking   photographs  of  sights  and  scenes  en  route. 
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URING'  a  residence  of  over  ten 
years  in  and  near  Mombasa,  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Equatorial  Africa,  I 
have  naturally  seen  many  remark- 
able developments  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  country,  the  conditions  of 
transport  to  the  far  interior,  and  the  changes 
which  have  followed  in  the  habits  and  life  of 
the  people.  Ten,  five,  even  but  two  years  ago 
a  journey  such  as  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
accomplish  could  not  have  been  contemplated 
by  anyone  save  explorers,  fully  equipped  with 
the  necessaries  of  travel  in  a  savage  land.  Ten 
or  even  five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  dreaded  Masai  and  other 
warlike  tribes,  and  two  years  ago  the  fact  of  the 
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Nile  being  blocked  by  the  sudd  and  the  trouble 
with  the  Dervishes  in  the  Soudan  would  have 
effectually  prevented  its  accomplishment. 

Connected  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
as  its  agent  in  Mombasa  for  East  Africa  and 
Uganda,  I  am  particularly  interested  in  transport 
problems.  I  arrived  with  a  party  of  missionaries 
in  Uganda  in  December  last,  and,  my  furlough 
being   due,   I  decided    to  try  the   Nile  Valley 


route  myself.     This,  then,  was  the  main  object 
of  my  journey  home  via  Khartoum. 

I  and  the  party  of  missionaries  for  Uganda 
above  referred  to  left  Mombasa  on  October  nth 
last  by  the  Uganda  Railway.  We  had  to  stay 
at  Kikuyu  for  a  time,  and  then  at  Lake  Naivasha 
pending  Government  permission  to  proceed,  as 
at  that  time  the  road  was  closed  owing  to  the 
Nandi  rebellion.  During  these  delays  I  found 
my  bicycle  most  useful  and  a  delightful  means 
of  recreation.  Others  of  the  party  also  had 
machines,  and  we  greatly  interested  the  natives 
as  we  flew  past  them,  some  vainly  endeavouring 
to  keep  up  with  us.  Whilst  at  Naivasha  parties 
of  Masai  warriors  returned  from  the  scene  of 
operations  against  the  Wanandi.     These  Masai, 

of  whom  Thomson 
wrote,  are  now  quite 
friendly,  and,  after  train- 
ing by  Europeans,  be- 
come amenable  to  law 
and  order.  We  had  great 
fun  with  some  of  them. 
A  football  was  produced 
by  one  of  our  men,  and 
the  Masai  were  invited 
to  join  us.  They  threw 
down  their  spears  and 
shields,  covered  with  the 
marks  of  recent  battle, 
and  entered  heartily  into 
the  game.  With  their 
bare  feet  they  kicked 
the  ball  with  amazing 
power,  and  were  greatly 
excited  in  the  scrim- 
mages with  our  coast 
boys  and  ourselves.  The 
"  rules  "  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  Rugby- 
Association-Masai,  and  there  were  no  goal-posts  ! 
It  was  extremely  funny  to  see  some  Masai  porters 
attired  in  old  English  black  tail-coats  only  and 
carrying  an  umbrella  !  One  gentleman  wore  a 
top-hat  as  well,  which  had  been  imported  by  an 
Indian  as  a  head-covering  for  cold  countries. 

After  about  six  weeks'  delay  we  were  at 
length  allowed  to  go  forward,  and  reached  Lake 
Nakuru  (448  miles),  which  was  then  the  limit 
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for  passengers,  by  train.  Many  readers  of  The 
Wide  World  Magazine  are  aware  of  the  pro- 
gress the  Uganda  Railway  has  made,  but  that 
two  covered  goods  waggons  containing  our 
party's  loads  travelled  from  Mombasa  to  Lake 
Nakuru  in  under  four  days,  including  the  dip 
down  the  Kikuyu  escarpment,  is  a  fact  which  is 
highly  creditable  on  a 
line  under  construction 
through  such  a  difficult 
country  as  that  which 
lies  between  the  coast 
and  the  lakes  in  the  in- 
terior. The  railway, 
passes  through  the  most 
remarkable  country  for 
game — herds  of  ante- 
lope, wildebeest,  harte- 
beest,  zebra,  Thomson ii, 
Granti,  ostriches  and 
lions,  rhinoceros,  and 
other  big  game  abound. 
I  saw  a  lioness  a  hun- 
dred yards  away  from 
the  train,  and  on  several 
occasions  I  have  seen 
other  game  continuously 
for  miles  before  reach- 
ing Nairobi  (326  miles). 
Fortunately  for  the 
animals  strict  game  laws 
exist  and  are  rigidly  en- 
forced. 

At  Lake  Nakuru  our 
caravan  journey  com- 
menced (November 
22nd),  and  we  marched  and 
cycled  on  to  Lake  Victoria  via 
the  Eldoma  Ravine,  where  we 
arrived  1  )ecember  9th.  We  were 
delayed  again  en  route  owing  to 
the  rebellion,  and  for  several 
marches  from  the  Ravine  were 
accompanied  bya  military  escort. 
The  road  was  in  exceedingly 
good  condition  for  such  a 
country,  and  cycling  was  a  plea- 
sure, although  no  pace  could 
be  made  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  with  the  caravan. 
Arrived  at  Kisumu,  or  Tort  Ugowe,  which  will 
probably  be  the  terminus  of  the  Uganda  Railway, 
my  task  next  day  consisted  of  settling  accounts 
with  porters,  servants,  head  men,  etc.,  and  pre 
paring  for  our  onward  journey  by  canoes  across 
Lake  Victoria.  A  kind-hearted  Government 
official  here  shot  two  hippos  on  the  lake  shore  as 
food  for  the  people,  as  it  is  very  scarce  and  dear  at 
this  place.     Each  beast  was  hauled  up  for  about 


a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  by  a  hundred  men 
with  a  stout  rope,  amidst  considerable  re- 
joicing, and  both  were  soon  cut  up  and  dis- 
tributed. The  thick  hide  was  given  as  presents 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sticks  and  other 
useful  and  ornamental  articles,  and  a  friend 
and   myself  served    to    focus    the  plate    in    the 

photo,  showing  the  two 
hippos,  the  huts  of  the 
people,  and  the  lake, 
upon  which  is  the  new 
steamboat  Sir  William 
Mackinnon,  plying  be- 
tween the  capital  of 
Uganda,  Port  Ugowe, 
and  other  important 
places.  Whilst  one  of 
our  party  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  steamer,  the 
remainder  were  provided 
with  canoes.  The  larg<  1 
canoes  may  accommodate 
two  Europeans  and  others 
only  one,  with  paddlers 
varying  in  number  from 
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about  nine  to  twenty  or  more.  This  journey 
across  the  lake  —of  eight  days  in  canoes  from 
Port  Ugowe  to  the  capital  ol  l  ganda  was  most 
interesting,  and  perhaps  has  not  been  heard  of 

as   much  as  it  deserves.      (  'amp  is  piti  In 
night  on  one  of  the  many  islands  of  the 
which  no  ordinary  map  ever  shows  fully.     The 
lake    itsell    is  of  enormous   size,  and   is   some: 
3,800ft.  above  sea  level. 
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Some  of  these  islands  are  inhabited,  others 
not.  Our  first  camp  was  on  Llanswaswa  Island, 
so  named  because  of  the  many  large  crocodiles 
swarming  on  its  banks.  Tropical  vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  and  tents  are  pitched  sometimes  in 
the  midst  of  it,  with  very  little  cleared  ground 
available.  There  are  several  stone  islands, 
having  little  or  no  vegetation,  and  consisting  of 
enormous  rocks  rising  suddenly  from  the  lake 
and  covered  with  bird-lime,  giving  them  a  white 
appearance  which,  at  a  distance,  seems  rather 
like  a  town  with  white  buildings. 

The  canoes  are  slightly  built,  three  planks 
prepared  for  the  purpose  being  sewn  together 
with  a  very  tough  grass,  and  it  seems  as  though 
they  must  collapse  when  the  waters  are  choppy 
or  waves  roll  in  a  wind.  Dhows  not  infrequently 
sink  owing  to  the  squally  weather,  and  a  case 
occurred  recently  when  nine  men  out  of  fifteen 
were  drowned,  the  European  being  saved  by 
clinging  to  the  floating  packing-case  in  which  a 
piano  was  secured  ! 

Erom  the  landing-place  for  Mengo  I  cycled 
into  the  capital  along  a  really  fine  road,  and 
soon  enjoyed  the  hospitality  and  comfort  of 
civilized  quarters  as  the  guest  of  Bishop 
Tucker.  The  Uganda  Mission  is  a  concrete 
fact,  proving  the  success  of  missionary  effort  in 
that  wonderful  country.  The  European  workers 
labour  incessantly  in  their  much-loved  task  of 
educating  the  people  in  things  spiritual  and 
secular.  Schools  and  churches  flourish  in  the 
best  sense,  not  in  numbers  only,  though  large, 
but  in  sound,  practical  results.  I  marvelled  at 
all  which  I  saw  in  Mengo  and  other  places  in 
this  connection.  It 
would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  traveller  to 
write  of  Uganda  and  not 
refer  to  what  missions 
have  done  throughout 
that  land.  I  went  to 
Mtesa's  tomb,  the  last 
resting-place  of  an  awful 
tyrant  and  of  one  who 
caused  the  death  of 
thousands.  Now  some 
of  the  very  caretakers 
of  his  tomb  are  Chris- 
tians. I  met  the  Nami- 
sole  or  Queen  Mother 
at  her  house,  a  Christian 
woman  and  a  lady  in 
maimer  and  deport- 
ment. Then  I  had  the 
honour  of  visiting  King 
Daudi,  a  boy  of  about 
five  years  of  age,  intelli- 
gent in  feature  and  sur- 


rounded by  wise  councillors.  A  most  interesting 
personage  indeed  is  this  young  King,  when  we 
think  of  his  past  and  his  future.  Then  I  had  a 
long  interview  with  Apollo  Katikiro,  the  Prime 
Minister — the  Lord  Salisbury  of  Uganda.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  presence  and  fully  capable 
of  administering  the  difficult  problems  which 
come  before  his  native  Parliament  from  time  to 
time.  Other  influential  native  gentlemen  take 
prominent  parts  in  the  government  of  their 
country  under  British  protection  and  guidance. 
I  also  met  most  of  the  Uganda  missionaries,  old 
friends,  from  whom  I  received  a  hearty  welcome. 
A  typical  Uganda  house  interior  is  shown  in 
the  next  photo.,  the   "  walls  "  being  of   reeds 
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tied  together  with  tough  grass.     The  supporting 

posts  are  also  covered  with  reeds.     These  reeds 

are   very  clean  in  appearance  and   have  a  light 

yellow  tone,  the  grass  for  binding  them  bring 

darker.     They  are,  however,  very  liable  to  fire, 

and  a  house   may   be   burnt    down    in    a    few 

minutes.       With    a    few    pictures,    deck-chairs, 

etc.,  home-made  tables,  and  other  furniture  of  a 

primitive  kind — for  wood  is  clear  or  not  available 

at  any  price — and  perhaps  the  touch  of  a  lady's 

hand  in  curtains,  covers,  cushions,  etc.,  a  very 

comfortable  home  may  be 

made.    Native-made  mats, 

with    some     attempt     at 

artistic  design  of  no  mean 

character,  adorn  the  floors, 

which  are  made  of  mud. 

But   reed   houses   and 

churches  are  giving  way  in 

these    transition    days   of 

life  in   Uganda  to  brick, 

and  a  cathedral  is  now  in 

course  of  erection  which  is 

being  built  of  brick,  made 

by  the  natives  themselves 

at    their  own   cost  under 

European  supervision. 

I  had  several  cycle  runs 
in  and  around  Mengo. 
Ladies  find  their  machines 
very  useful,  it  being  im- 
perative for  everyone  to 
take  as  much  exer- 
cise as  possible. 
But  the  hills! 
They  are  dreadful 
for  a  machine,  and 
yet  as  they  do  exist 
and  have  to  be 
climbed  the  cycle 
comes  in  as  a  wel- 
come change  wlnn 
a  few  yards  of  level 
country  are  avail- 
able. If  the  hills 
could  be  sliced  off 
tin  country,  as  a 
beekeeper  cuts  off 
the  tops  of  honey- 
comb prior  to 
extracting,  then 
Uganda  would  he 
level,  as  is  proved 
by  the  streams  in 
the  valleys,  which 
have  little  or   no   current   anywhere. 

But  the  cyclist  has  his  troubles.  I  know  of 
one  case  where  a  saddle  was  broken  by  the 
severe  jolting  over  dried  swampy  ground  in.nl'' 


rutty  by  cattle,  and  1  wore  out  my  rubber 
front  brake  in  a  fortnight.  1  cannot  leave 
Mengo  without  referring  to  the  ('.M.S. 
Hospital  on  Xamirembe  Hill,  the  interior  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  next  photograph. 
Notice  the  reed  roof.  One  hundred  and  ten 
tons  of  grass  were  used  on  this  roof,  and  the 
building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country, 
wholly  erected  by  native  labour — chiefly  volun- 
tary. The  interior  is  now  more  complete  than 
when  the  photograph  was  taken      Drs.  A.   R. 
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and  J.  H.  Cook,  two  brothers,  assisted  by 
their  able  wives,  superintended  this  splendid 
work.  The  order,  system,  and  discipline 
throughout  are  perfectly  organized,  often  mean- 
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real  self-sacrifice  when  weather  and 
indisposition  and  illness  make  work  trying  and 
difficult  in  such  a  climate  and  country. 

From  the  summit  of  Namirembe  Hill  a  fine 
view  is  obtained  of  Kampala  and  Nakaseras  and 
the  whole  country  round.  Kampala  is  often  a 
busy  scene.  Let  us  look  down  at  it.  What  is 
that  great  crowd  assembled  in  the  open  space 
near  the  fort,  and  from  which  a  hum  and  buzz 
of  some  two  thousand  voices  come  up  to  us  ? 
They  are  porters  just  returned  from  a  journey 
through  Busoga  to  Railhead,  by  land,  to  bring 
up  Government  loads  to  the  capital,  and  they 
are  now  receiving  their  pay  and  food  allowance 
— always  a  noisy  process  with  natives.  Every 
care  is  taken  by  Government  to  insure  justice 
to  every  man  on  these  journeys  of  some  dis- 
tance from  home.  At  Kampala  Fort,  where  the 
Government  offices  are,  everybody  is  busy,  and 
there  is  a  general  air  of  order  and  Downing 
Street  about  as  one  reads  the  public  notices 
and  proclamations.  Mr.  Stanley  Tomkins,  the 
able  and  courteous  Sub-Commissioner,  rules 
here,  whilst  the  Chief  of  the  Protectorate 
has  his  seat  of  Government  at  Ntebbe — the 
head-quarters — which  is  situate  on  a  picturesque 
promontory  jutting  out  into  Lake  Victoria. 

We  must  now  hasten  on  our  journey  through 
the  northern  reaches  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
the  great  Sudan  and  Egypt.  It  loomed  out 
as  a  big  order,  and  friends  shook  their  heads 
warningly  when  we  mentioned  our  project. 
Fortunately  I  was  favoured  with  the  advice  of 
one  who  knew  the  land  well  as  far  as 
Gondokoro.  Major  Delme  Radcliffe  called 
upon  Bishop  Tucker,  and  from  this  officer  I 
received  invaluable  information. 

On  January  19th  I  left  Mengo,  accompanied 
by  nineteen  men,  including  thirteen  porters 
with  twelve  loads  (of  about  5olb.  each),  tent, 
provisions,  etc.,  personal  servants,  cowherds, 
and  my  cycle  bearer  for  ground  and  rivers 
where  riding  was  impossible. 

The  photo,  at  the  bottom  of  the  previous  page 
shows  my  caravan  at  Ndeje,  in  Bulemezi.  I  have 
to  thank  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Leakey  for  kindly  taking 
this  and  other  photos.  This  was  on  January  21st, 
just  as  we  were  leaving.  The  picture  shows  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leakey's  house.  The  pole  supports  the 
monkey's  box,  and  the  monkey  is  on  top  of  it, 
much  interested  in  the  proceedings.  Not  in 
the  photo.,  but  near  by,  was  a  tame  zebra,  which 
is  a  household  pet. 

The  next  photo,  shows  a  pleasant  afternoon 
tea-party  under  the  veranda  of  Mr.  Leakey's 
house.  The  house  is  built  on  a  hill  and  com- 
mands  extensive  views  for  thirty  miles  round. 
From  Mengo  to  this  place  was  a  hard  march  for 
the  men,  and  I  was  very  glad  indeed  of  my  cycle 


wherever  hills  permitted.  Many  swamps  have  to 
be  crossed,  but  they  are  "  bridged  "  within  a  good 
distance  of  the  capital  by  staves  driven  into  the 
mud  supported  by  cross-pieces,  and  earth  is 
piled  up  into  the  space  between  these  rows  of 
stakes,  and  then  beaten  down  to  form  a  path. 
Sometimes  the  available  riding  path  is  narrow 
and  uneven,  and  riding  becomes  a  fine  art  ! 
Green,  slimy  water  and  mud  await  you  on  either 
side.  Once  some  sheep  were  ahead,  and  at 
first  I  went  well.  Suddenly,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  one  doubled  back  on  to  my  front  wheel, 
and  down  I  went  through  soft  earth  on  the 
bank  to  the  mud  below  !  More  than  once  I 
had  to  steer  through  a  native  caravan  proceeding 
to  Kampala  with  cowries  in  payment  of  the  hut- 
tax.  These  loads  of  cowries  are  carried  on  the 
men's  heads,  and  one  man  following  another, 
Indian  file,  they  often  cannot  see  far  ahead.  A 
bell  bewilders,  and  so  I  found  it  usually  safest 
just  to  steer  to  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  a 
man  and  then  ring  !  This  always  caused  great 
amusement  to  the  onlookers. 

After  leaving  Ndeje  some  distance  it  soon 
became  evident  that  I  was  getting  beyond  the 
delightful  banana  plantations  for  which  Uganda 
is  famous,  except  here  and  there  where  a  village 
told  of  industrious  inhabitants.  Being  in  the 
hot  season  trees  and  ground  were  destitute  of 
green  verdure  throughout  great  stretches  of 
country  until  I  came  to  watercourses  and 
valleys.  Then  the  scene  changed  and  all  was 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  This  variety  in  the 
country  continually  added  interest  to  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  most  monotonous. 
Frequently  I  was  able  to  get  a  shot  at  guinea- 
fowl — a  very  welcome  help  for  the  pot. 

The  next  photo,  gives  an  idea  of  what  a  bit  of 
rough  road  is  like.  I  rode  up  to  the  stones 
along  the  road  from  the  far  distance  and  partly 
up  the  hill  in  the  near  distance.  Then  I  had 
a  rest  and  a  long  drink  of  weak  tea.  Obviously 
one  cannot  ride  all  the  way  through  Central 
Africa.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  road  to 
Masindi,  in  Bunyoro,  is  wonderfully  good  all 
the  way,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  George 
Wilson,  who,  I  understand,  made  it.  It  would 
not  be  money  well  spent  to  blast  rocks  which 
rise  up  as  those  seen  in  the  picture  do,  as  there 
is  really  no  need  for  it.  For  about  twenty-five 
miles  before  reaching  Masindi  the  road  was  so 
good  as  to  tempt  me  to  ride  away  from  my  men. 
I  got  so  far  before  I  realized  it  that  I  decided  it 
was  as  risky  to  stay  alone  as  to  ride  on,  especially 
as  I  had  neither  food,  drink,  nor  gun  with  me. 
I  soon  discovered  that  elephants  abound  in  this 
part.  So  with  much  misgiving  I  pressed  on, 
and,  riding  fast,  finished  the  "march"  in  two 
hours  and  a  half,  whereas  it  took  my  men  ten 
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AFTERNOON     TEA     IN     DARKEST     AFRICA— A 
PLEASANT    TIME  AT  A  MISSIONARY'S    HOUSE. 

From   a   Photo,    by    the   Rev.    R.    If.    Leav 


hours,  including  their  midday  halt. 
They  had  been  chased  by  elephants 
for  some  distance,  but  fortunately  were 
not  actually  molested.  Natives  are 
clever  in  cm  :aping  from  wild  beasts. 
Down  go  the  loads,  and  the  next 
moment  they  are  all  non  est.  It  was 
at  our  last  camp  Kafu  River — that  we 
experienced  real  inconvenience  from 
mosquitoes.  Even  before  sunset  they 
were  bad,  but  by  fi.30  they  swarmed! 
They  stung  through  my  clothing,  and  it  was 
necessary,  to  get  slight  relief,  for  a  man  to  fan 
orously  all  around  me,  and  when  he  was  tired 
for  another  to  take  his  place.  This  continued 
until  after  my  evening  meal  and  bath.  My 
mosquito  curtain  was  ;i  good  one,  having  small 
netting,  yel  about  a  do/en  or  so  got  in  some- 
how, and  they  kept  me  alive  and  awake.  About 
10.30  all  my  men   came  and  begged  me  to  go 
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on,  as  these  pests  would  not  worry  us  quite  so 
much  on  the  march.  Even  they  could  not 
sleep,  though  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  disturb 
them.  1  was  willing  enough  to  go,  but  ivmem 
bering  that  on  a  former  occasion  when  I  wished 
to  leave  camp  at  4  a.m.  an  objection  wa 

and  wisely,  on  the  score  of  the  danger  from  wild 

beasts,  we  endured  a  night  of  misery,  and 
thankful    indeed   when   dawn    came. 
continued.) 


By  Colonel  F.  T.  Pollok. 

India    was    formerly    cursed    with    a    fanatical   sect    known    as    Thugs,     who     killed   their   victims   by 

strangling  them.     This   is  the  narrative   of  a   Scotch  surgeon  who  was  mistaken  by  marauding  Thugs 

for  a  wealthy  banker.      They   attacked  his  palanquin,    killed   his   bearers,  and   left  him   for    dead.     He 

recovered  consciousness,  however,   in  time  to  join   in  the  capture  of  his  assailants. 


HEN  I    was   a   youngster,  with   my 
regiment,  I   made   the  acquaintance 

of  a  Dr.    McP ,   who  had  been 

christened  by  Bul-Bul  "  the  Pride 
of  Mucktul."  Although  a  very  good 
fellow  and  generally  liked;  the  older  hands  used 
to  laugh  at  him  and  make  fun  of  him,  and 
though  anxious  to  figure  as  a  sportsman  he  had 
failed  to  shine— owing,  I  believe,  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  some  of  the  very  best  hunters  in 
India  contending  against  him.  A  very  curious 
adventure  once  befell  him,  and  this  I  shall 
endeavour  to  relate,  as  told  by  him,  using  the 
first  person  singular. 

I  was  officiating  Residency  Surgeon  at 
Chudderghat,  and  became  very  friendly  with  the 
Princes  and  native  Sirdars  in  the  city,  and  more 
particularly  with  Bunselol,  the  principal  Mahajun, 
or  banker  and  money-lender,  who  had  branch 
establishments  in  Secunderabad,  Jaulnah,  and 
Kamptee.  In  fact  everybody,  whether  European 
or  native,  had  more  or  less  frequent  dealings 
with  him,  and  he  had  great  influence  with 
everybody. 

One  day  Bunselol  visited  me  and  said  he  had 
heard  that  cholera  had  broken  out  at  Jaulnah, 
where  his  favourite  wife  and  children  were.  He 
had  intended  leaving  for  that  city  on  a  certain 
day,  and  had,  in  fact,  posted  bearers,  but 
circumstances  had  arisen  which  made  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  postpone  his  departure,  and 
he  now  wanted  me  to  go  there  in  his  stead  and 
look  after  the  welfare  of  his  family.  The  fee  he 
offered  was  so  large  that  I  felt  inclined  to  jump 
at  it.  "But,"  said  I,  doubtfully,  "how  can  I 
get  away?  I  have  no  privilege  leave  due  to  me, 
and  general  leave  is  very  difficult  to  get  and  will 
take  time,  and  that  will  entail  on  me  the  loss  of 
my  allowances." 

"That  is  easily  arranged,"  replied  the  banker. 

"  I'll  get   R to  do  your  work  for  you ;  he 

owes  me  a  lot  of  money  which  he  can't  pay,  and 
he  won't  refuse,  especially  as  I  will  let  him  off 


some  of  the  debt  and  interest.  I  will  go  to  the 
military  secretary  at  once  and  get  you  three 
months'  leave  in  anticipation,  and  give  you  a 
cheque  on  my  firm  in  Jaulnah,  which  will  more 
than  compensate  you  for  any  losses  here. 
Moreover,"  he  continued,  "  I  know  you  are 
partial  to  hog-hunting,  and  directly  the  cholera 
disappears  you  shall  have  the  run  of  my 
stables,  and  on  your  return  you  will  be  able  to 
laugh  at  Bul-Bul  and  the  others." 

I  had  always  longed  to  get  a  little  shikar  with 
men  less  noted  than  my  friends  at  Secunderabad, 
and  I  knew  Bunselol,  though  he  seldom  rode 
anything  larger  than  an  ambling  Mahratta  pony 
himself,  kept  a  lot  of  Arab  horses  and  elephants 
for  the  use  of  his  friends.  So  finally  I  agreed 
to  his  terms. 

"  I'll  send  you  your  leave  in  an  hour  or  two," 
added  the  Sowcar.  "  Be  ready  to  start  to- 
night at  8  p.m. "  There  was  no  time  to 
lose,  so  I  got  two  pittarahs  (baskets  covered 
with  leather)  packed,  and  was  ready  by  the 
appointed  time. 

Punctually  at  eight  a  gorgeous  palanquin  and 
fourteen  bearers,  together  with  my  leave — on 
"  urgent  private  affairs  " — arrived.  I  did  not 
like  travelling  in  such  a  conspicuous  vehicle, 
but  was  told  that  Bunselol  had  no  others 
available,  the  rest  being  under  repairs,  and  as 
delay  was  impossible  I  had  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  job  and  set  out.  Money  will  perform 
wonders  everywhere  ;  in  India  it  will  almost  work 
miracles.  The  bearers  were  true  to  their  tryst, 
and  we  travelled  day  and  night,  halting  only  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to  partake  of 
some  food,  so  we  went  on  merrily  until  we  were 
well  into  the  heart  of  the  Nirmul  jungle,  when, 
just  before  daybreak,  I  was  suddenly  awakened 
out  of  a  sound  sleep  by  the  palanquin  being 
heavily  dropped.  .Simultaneously  the  monoto- 
nous chant  of  the  bearers  ceased.  Before  I 
recovered  my  senses  I  was  dragged  out,  a 
kerchief  was  passed  round  my  neck,  there  was  a 
wrench — and  then  came  oblivion. 
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When  I  recovered  consciousness  I  found 
myself  lying  under  a  dense  bush  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest,  several  men  were  digging  a  grave  close 
by  in  the  sandy  bed  of  a  rivulet,  and  a  group  of 
four  or  five  men,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  Thugs, 
were  sitting  down  near  at  hand  talking. 


for  dear  life  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  I 
soon  found  a  track  and  followed  it,  and  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  I  heard  the 
galloping  of  a  horse  and  threw  myself  under  a 
thick  bush.  I  recognised  in  the  rider  a  Rohilla, 
and  behind  him  were  a  score  more,  and  he  kept 


A   GROUP   OF    POUR   OR    FIVE    MEN,    WHOM    I    SUPPOSED    TO    t'.E    THUGS,    WERE    SITTING    DOWN    NEAR    AT    HAND    TALKING. 


"  How  comes  it,  brothers,"  said  one,  "  that 
we  have  made  this  fatal  mistake  ?  Did  not 
our  spies  report  that  Bunselol  the  banker  was 
en  route  to  Jaulnah  ?  And  have  we  not  tarried 
in  this  jungle  to  the  great  danger  of  our  lives 
in  order  to  waylay  him  ?  This  was  to  have 
been  our  last  venture,  and  the  jewels  the 
Mahajun  carried  with  him  would  have  enriched 
us  for  life.  J  Jut  look:  what  have  we  done? 
This  is  Bunselol's  palanquin,  but  the  occupant 
is  a  cursed  Feringhee  !  They,  as  we  know, 
never  carry  any  valuables  with  them,  so  we  are 
no  richer,  and  more  fuss  will  be  made  over  the 
disappearance  of  this  one  (lorha  than  over  fifty 
Sowcars,  though  each  had  tin-  wraith  of  a  dozen 
Bunselols." 

The  others  assented  gloomily,  and  the  grave 
being  reported  ready  the  bodies  of  my  poor 
bearers  were  thrown  in.  It  was  then  discovered 
it  was  not  deep  enough  to  contain  all  of  them. 
With  many  imprecations,  and  with  injunctions 
to  the  diggers  to  hurry,  the  remaining  Thugs 
walked  away,  and  I  found  myself  alone.  Seeing 
the  coast  momentarily  clear  I  crawled  quietly 
away,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  a  little  way  off  ran 


shouting,  "  Douro,  Douro.  Mayne  Sahib  atta  hi." 
I  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  or  what  could 
bring  him  or  his  followers  and  Mayne  the 
brigadier  here.  The  news  seemed  too  good  to 
be  true,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  disappeared  I 


ran  on  again. 


When  I  could  run  no  longer,  and  was  almost 
in  despair,  expecting  the  Thugs  to  recapture  me, 
I  heard  the  voices  of  Europeans.  They  were 
advancing  towards  me,  and  I  could  hear  the 
clattering  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  rattling  of 
swords.  Presently,  who  should  appear  but  my 
friends  Mayne  and  Henegan.  Seeing  me  they 
pulled  up,  and  Mayne  recognising  me  said, 
••  I  lalloa  !  What  are  you  doing  here?  What  is 
the  matter  with  you?  Why,  you  are  as  pal 
a  -host,  and  your  neck  is  all  awry  as  if  it  had 
been  stretched." 

I  could  scarcely  articulate,  but  I  managed  to 
stammer  out  that  there  were  both  Rohillas  and 
Thugs  in  the  jungle,  and  that  I  had  just  escaped 
from  the  latter.  Mayne  gave  orders  for  a  led 
horse  tn  Im-  given  me,  and  ordering  his  irregulars 
to  spread  oul  he  led  the  centre  and  Henegan  the 
right,  and  I  went  with  the  left.      We  soon  came 
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upon  the  enemy  and,  whilst  hotly  engaged,  one 
of  their  chiefs  rode  up  and,  ordering  his  men  to 
desist,  advanced  to  Mayne  and  said,  "Sahib,  we 
surrender —you  have  conquered.  We  have 
good  news  to  give  you.  Our  advance  guard 
has  captured  a  gang  of  Thugs  who  have  just 
killed  Bunselol  the  Sowcar,  and  we  offer  them 
to  you  as  ransom  for  our  lives." 

One  moment  we  had  been  hacking  away  at 
each  other,  the  next  the  two  parties  were 
fraternizing  as  if  they  were  the  greatest  of 
friends.      Mayne   understood   them    thoroughly, 


ONE   OF   THEIR  CHIEFS    KODE    UP   TO   MAYNE. 


and  saying,  "  Very  good,  1  accept  your  terms. 
Keep  your  swords,"  rode  on.  We  soon  came 
upon  the  Thugs,  bound  securely  together  and 
guarded  by  a  party  of  our  whilom  adversaries. 
A  few  words  are  here  necessary  to  account 
for  the  opportune  appearance  of  the  brigadier 
and  his  irregulars  on  the  scene.  Mayne  had 
that  morning  attacked  a  strong  fort  held  by  a 
party  of  insurgent  Rohillas.  His  infantry  being 
badly  beaten  and  poor  Bosworth  killed,  the 
brigadier  had  dismounted  his  troopers  and, 
leading  them  to  the  attack,  had  stormed  and 
captured  the  stronghold,  putting  the  enemy 
to  flight.  The  Rohillas,  comparatively  fresh, 
never  dreamt  of  being  pursued  ;  but  they  did 
not    know    the    man    they    had    to    deal    with. 


Mayne  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Sutlej,  and  the  Punjab ;  and 
he  was  also  a  born  leader  of  men.  A  portion 
of  the  retreating  Rohillas  had  come  upon  the 
palanquin  and  had  stumbled  over  the  newly- 
made  grave,  and  guessing  at  once  that  there 
must  be  Thugs  about,  had  searched  for  them 
and  captured  the  whole  gang. 

A    more    rascally    set    it    would    be    almost 
impossible  to  depict  or  to  meet,  and,  as  I  had 
heard  them  lamenting,  they  were  very  nearly  the 
last  of  the  Thugs,  as  Sleeman  and  his  assistants 
had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  most 
of   them.      The    Rohillas,    as   is 
well    known,     are     mercenaries  : 
brother  will  fight  against  brother, 
father  against  son  ;    it  is  a  mere 
matter    of    business.       The    fight 
over,  the  adversaries  bear  no  ill- 
will,   and  will  sit   down  and  eat 
together. 

Henegan,  a  gallant  Irishman, 
happened  to  be  out  shooting, 
and  meeting  Mayne's  little  force 
had  joined  it  as  a  volunteer  and 
fought  bravely  in  the  ranks ;  but 
instead  of  getting  kudos  he  got 
reprimanded  by  the  authorities 
for  meddling  in  what  did  not 
concern  him.  Mayne  had  no 
wish  to  deal  harshly  with  his 
late  opponents,  and  he  was  de- 
lighted at  the  capture  of  the  gang 
of  murderers.  A  Sowar  was  sent 
off  to  procure  a  fresh  set  of 
bearers  for  me,  and,  whilst  I 
continued  my  journey  to  Jaulnah, 
Mayne  returned  in  triumph  to 
Bolarum. 

It  seems  that  I   owed   my  life 
to    the    ambition   of  a   neophyte, 
who,  anxious  to  distinguish  him- 
self, had  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
become    the    executioner    of  the    Sowcar.       In 
his    hurry,    and    owing    to    the    gloom    of   the 
early    morning,   he    had    mistaken    me    for    the 
banker,  and  in   operating   upon   me  had  failed 
to  give  my  neck    the    fatal    twist,   as  although 
I  was  rendered  insensible  the  vertebrae  had  not 
been  sundered. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  quickly  news  travels 
in  India.  There  were  no  railroads  or  telegraphs 
in  those  days,  yet  it  was  reported  in  Jaulnah 
that  the  great  Mahagun  was  dead  !  The 
astonishment  of  his  people,  therefore,  may  be 
imagined  when  I  arrived  in  his  state  palanquin, 
explained  all  that  had  occurred,  and  presented 
my  letters  and  cheque. 

The    reports    of    cholera    had    been    greatly 
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exaggerated  ;  there  was  really  no  need  for  my 
services,  but  I  was  given  a  bungalow  to  live  in 
and  regaled  royally  for  two  months.  I  often  got 
away  for  a  few  days,  and  did  fairly  well  in 
hunting,  for  the  men  I  was  pitted  against  were 


and  gave  me  a  handsome  douceur  for  the  risk  I 

had  run  from  the  Thugs,  besides  the  fee  he 
had  promised,  so  I  found  myself  almost  rich,  and 
begged  him  to  invest  the  money  for  me,  which 
he   did,   greatly  to  my  advantage.     The  Thugs 


DID    FAIRLY   WELL    IN    HUNTING. 


but  moderate  hands  at  sport,  very  different 
from  those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  meet ; 
and,  In -sides,  I  had  the  pick  of  the  banker's 
horses,  elephants,  guns,  and  rifles. 

In  returning  I  met  Bunselol  in  Hingolie, 
surrounded  by  quite  a  bodyguard.  He  was 
en  route  to  Jaulnah.  He  told  me  that  my 
narrow  escape  had  been  a  lesson  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  engaged  these  men  to 
protect    him.       He   behaved   most    generously, 


were  duly  hanged;  most  of  the  Rohillas  took 
service,  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the 
irregular  cavalry  which  they  themselves  had 
caused.  Others  became  followers  of  native 
princes,  and  a  few,  no  doubt,  went  back  to 
their  predatory  habits.  I  myself  have  never 
quite  got  over  that  fearful  wrench.  1  often 
dream  that  I  am  again  in  the  clutches  of  the 
Thugs,  and  I  wake  up  shivering  and  bathed  in 
a  cold  perspiration. 


Jitter    Wild    Sheep    in    Mongolia. 

By  Joseph  Abbas  and  J.  A.  Lee. 

An  account   of   a    sporting  trip    into    a    practically    unexplored    country    after    the    wild   sheep    of   the 

mountains.     All  sorts  of  hardships  have  to  be  endured    on  the  desolate  snow-slopes,  and  the  natives 

one  meets  are  most  curious  folk.     Sportsmen    will    be    keenly  interested    in    the    magnificent  trophies 

shown  in  some  of  the  snap-shots  which  illustrate  the  article. 


HE  Mongolian  wild  sheep  is  a  king 
among  sheep,  possessing  horns  of 
such  an  unusual  and  massive  size 
that  even  a  fair  -  sized  head  is  a 
trophy  of  which  any  hunter  of  big 
game  may  well  be  proud,  while  the  sport  itself 
is  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  danger  and 
difficulty.  Moreover,  there  is  the  satisfaction  oi 
exploring  a  practically  unknown  country  and 
coming  into  con- 
tact with  a  strange 
and  most  interest- 
ing people.  Per- 
mission to  enter 
the  country  from 
the  Russian  side, 
at  all  times  grudg- 
ingly and  sparingly 
given,  is  now 
entirely  with- 
drawn ;  the  strong 
hand  of  Russian 
officialdom  has 
closed  the  door  to 
all  comers.  Mon- 
golia itself,  of 
course,  is  a  passive 
factor  in  the 
matter,  and  seems 
destined  in  the 
very  near  future 
to  be  embraced 
within  the  ever- 
widening  bounda- 
ries of  the  Russian 
Empire  in  the 
East.  Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  our  route  to  the  Mongolian  frontier  via 
Bisk,  the  last  town  in  this  part  of  Siberia,  nor 
of  our  equipment  That  the  latter  called  for 
long  and  careful  thought  will  be  obvious  when 
it  is  pointed  out  that  practically  nothing  can  be 
obtained-  with  the  exception  of  sheep  and 
goat's  flesh  and  milk  in  the  districts  frequented 
by  the  wild  sheep.  From  the  Kalmucks  at 
Bisk  we  hired  stout  ponies  accustomed   to  hill- 


A    KALMUCK   GRAVE — THEY    ARE     SURMOU 
f'roma]  cow  or   HOR 


climbing,  and  after  an  uneventful  journey  of  ten 
stages  reached  the  Altai  Mountains.  At  rare 
intervals  we  passed  rudely-constructed  shelters 
made  of  brushwood,  surmounted  by  a  pole,  o:i 
which  was  hung  a  horse  or  cow  hide.  We  could 
not  quite  discover  the  meaning  of  these  erec- 
tions. Some  people  said  they  marked  the 
resting-places  of  local  saints,  while  others  told  us 
they  were  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  evil  spirits, 

who  otherwise 
might  make  things 
unpleasant  for  the 
flocks  or  crops. 
Once  in  Mongolia 
there  are  no  such 
problems  to  per- 
plex the  traveller. 
There  the  body — 
whether  it  be  that 
of  saint  or  sinner 
—is  simply  placed 
at  an  appallingly 
short  distance 
from  their  tents, 
to  be  devoured  by 
wolves,  dogs,  or 
vultures.  Accord- 
ing to  their  belief, 
to  place  the  body 
beneath  the 
ground  would  be 
but  to  profane 
the  soil  —  and 
from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with 
the  race,  who  may 
fairly  lay  claim  to  take  premier  rank  among  the 
"great  unwashed"  of  the  earth,  one  does  not 
feel  justified  in  challenging  the  belief. 

Traversing  the  Tchouai  Valley  we  emerged 
on  to  Khush  Agatch  plateau,  a  wide  steppe 
something  under  6,oooft.  high,  barren,  sandy, 
and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  grass.  The 
valley  of  Tchagan  Burgatza,  however,  kindles 
our  hopes,  for  good  pasture-land  abounds,  while 
here    and    there   great    heaps    of   weather-worn 


NTF.D    BY     POLES,    ON     WHICH   ARE    HUNG 
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skulls  and  horns  of 
wild  sheep  and  ibex 
speak  eloquently  of 
wholesale  destruc- 
tion in  the  past.  We 
came  across  a  pic- 
turesque native 
carrying  a  powerful 
hawk,  which  he  was 
flying  for  gazelle, 
quite  in  the  style  of 
the  old  -  time  fal- 
coners. He  gave  us 
much  information — ■ 
at  the  time  con- 
sidered sufficiently 
valuable  to  merit  a 
small  present  —  but 
which  later  turned 
out  to  be  absolutely 
unreliable.  These 
natives  are  as  cun- 
ning as  they  look, 
which  is  saying  a 
great  deal. 

Following  the 
Bain-Tchagan  River 
in  its  course  through 
a  fertile  valley  we 
discerned  in  the  dim 
distance    the   grand, 

snow-crested  peaks  of  the  Mongolian  Altai, 
our  goal  for  the  present.  At  Suok  Karaoul, 
uninhabited    save     for    a    Chinese    military 
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outpost  perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
we  pitched  our  tents,  and  our  third 
photograph  shows  the  party  after  this 
operation.  Then  we  set  to  work  to 
make  appointments.  Baber  was  ap- 
pointed chief  hunter  to  the  expedition, 
and  Takkagi,  whose  portrait  is  1- 
reproduced,  was  constituted  guardian 
of  the  camp,  a  post  which  suited  him 
admirably.  Takkagi  was  somewhat 
ol  a  i  haracter  in  his  way.  The  prongs 
at  tin'  end  of  his  ancient  muzzle 
loader  he  used  as  a  rest  when  he 
ired  it. 

Day  now  followed  day  of  unremitting 
toil,  of  incessant  searching  of  the 
surrounding  hills  with  our  glasses,  for 
■  iiir  work  had   commenced  in  earnest. 
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'  WE    MADE    FREQUENT    EXCURSIONS    DOWN    THE   VAST   SNOWY 

From  a  Photo. 

We  made  frequent  excursions  down  the  vast 
snowy  slopes  from  Mongolia  into  Serai  Imot 
and  other  likely  places,  but  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  fell  to  our  guns.  The  utter 
desolation  and  silence  of  these  vast  solitudes, 
some  idea  of  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
snap-shot,  are  indescribable. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  a  tribe  of  Mongolian 
nomads  with  their  goods  and  chattels  loaded 
in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion  on  camels, 
horses,  and  even  cows,  as  shown  in  our 
illustration,  proved  a  welcome  break  in  the 
monotony  of  our  life.  In  their  rude  way  we 
found  them  very  hospitable,  and,  unless  sickness 
was  rife  among  them,  a  cordial  welcome  was 
always  extended  to  us.  To  refuse  their 
hospitality  is  n  grave  act  of  disrespect  :   to  par- 


take thereof  a  severe 
ordeal  for   the  Euro- 
pean   stomach.      We 
noticed    that,     as    in 
China,  the  fact  of  an 
animal,  whether  it  be 
a   horse,   dog,   camel, 
or  sheep,  having  died 
of  some  virulent  epi- 
demic was  considered 
no     reason     why     it 
should  not  figure  on 
the  daily  menu.    Pre- 
sumably  the    Mongo- 
lians  would   consider 
such    squeamishness 
as  the  certain  sacrifice 
of    economy    for    the 
uncertain    risk    which 
might  arise   from  the 
eating    of    the    meat. 
No  knives  or  forks  are 
used,  and  it  has  even 
come   within  our   ex- 
perience  to   see   the   family  circle 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a  big 
dog  seeking  the  welcome  shade  of 
the   tent   in    order    to    more   com- 
fortably  enjoy    the    leg-bone   of  a 
corpse    recently  deposited   outside 
the  camp,  in  accordance  with  the 
agreeable   custom    I    have    already 
mentioned. 

In  one  of  the  tents  we  came 
across  a  venerable  dame  of  so 
weird  and  uncanny  an  appearance 
that  she  would  cause  a  sensation 
in  any  civilized  country.  From 
head  to  foot  there  seemed  not  a 
single  piece  of  the  original  material 

OPES  .  . 

of  which  her  voluminous  robes 
were  made.  Patches  innumerable 
there  were,  a  very  Joseph's  coat  save  in  the 
colour,  for  dirt  and  grease  and  smoke  had 
reduced  it  to  one  dismal  uniform  hue.  Her 
face  was  wizened,  wrinkled,  and  parchment- 
like ;  her  eyes  bleared  by  the  smoke  of 
many  years.  To  avoid  the  avalanche  of 
curious  inquiries  put  by  this  ancient  dame — 
they  told  us  she  was  over  one  hundred  years  of 
age — we  tendered  her  a  sweet,  which  she  looked 
at  suspiciously,  and  then  she  gazed  inquiringly 
at  us  as  if  to  ask  what  the  thing  was  for.  Having 
made  her  understand  it  was  eatable  we  induced 
her  to  place  it  in  her  mouth.  Finding  it  agree- 
able, she  sucked  it  for  awhile  with  evident 
relish,  and  then  placed  the  remainder  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress.  The  ice  was  now  broken, 
and    she    straightway    made    us    an    offer    of 
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marriage  !  When  we  showed  our  astonishment 
she  added,  thoughtfully,  that  she  certainly  might 
be  younger  a  naive  confession,  which  caused 
the  usually  stolid  Eaber,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  to 
shake  with  mirth. 
Politely  promising  to 
consider  the  lady's 
offer  we  hastily  left 
the  tent. 

Mais  reveiwns  a  nos 
moutons.  It  was  in 
Bain-Tchagan  that  we 
secured  our  grandest 
head — one  of  the  finest 
ever   brought   from 


^a 
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From  u\ 


A    BIT   OP    1         GH 


Mongolia  and  the  day  we  got  it  was  full  of 
incident,  agreeable  and  otherwise.  For  a  long 
time  the  heavy  rains  had  kept  us  confined  to 
ip,  but  at  length  the  clouds  broke,  and  in 
bright  but  cold  weather  we  sel  forth  on  our  wiry 
little  ponies  over  nasty  rolling  stones  to  the 
distant  range.  The  accompanying  snapshot 
will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  rough  country 
ed.      <  >< '  asionally    we    halted,   and 

Baber  and   Omak  would  dismount   and    t 

behind  a  huge  rock  carefully  scan  the  crags 
and  slopes  with  their  glasses.  Suddenly 
Bab(  1  turned  and  be<  koned,  his  face  the 
while  beaming    with    pleasure,   and    when   we 

viii.-  6. 


reached  him  he  excitedly  pointed  to  a  mag- 
nificent old  ram,  poised  like  a  statue  on  a 
pinnacle  of  rock  some  two  miles  off.  The  wind 
being  steady  and  distinctly  in  our  favour  we 
quickly  decided  to  try  and  get  him. 
Leaving  the  ponies  in  a  secluded  spot, 
and    warning   the    attendants   not    to    show 

themselves,  we 
commenced  to 
climb.       When 
within    some 
300    or    400 
yards   of    the 
ram  we  halted. 
Still    he    stood 
motion  less, 
evidently  seek- 
ing a   comfort- 
able spot  for  a 
siesta.     The 
hunters    decid- 
ed  that  it  was 
useless    to    try 
to  get  closer  at 
the    present    junc- 
ture, so  we  crouch- 
ed   down     behind 
the    nearest   boul- 
ders    and     waited 
patiently     to     see 
what    the   ram    in- 
tended doing. 
Then    a    most 
unusual    thing    happened.       As    if 
ty   magic,   a   whole   herd    of    ewes 
and  young  ones  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  several   line    old    rams    came 
upon  the  scene.     Not  often  docs  it 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  hunter  to  [ 
so    close    to    such    a    vigilant    and 
pA  wary    animal     as    the    wild    shi 

x  Leisurely    we   took  stock    of  their 

striking  characteristics  :  the  dark 
-rev  coats  relieved  by  lighter 
coloured  hindquarters  and  legs,  the 
Roman  noses,  and  tin-  grand  sweep  of  the 
horns  of  the  ranis.  At  times  they  ceased 
grazing  and  glanced  suspiciously  around,  but  did 
not  appear  to  have  discovered  us.  Not  on 
the  new  arrivals,  however,  compared  with  the 
superb  ram  we  were  bent  on  securing,  so  we 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Baber  when  he  whispered, 
"Shool  !" 

We  lay    there,   not    daring   to    move,    hardly 
daring  to  breathe,  while  the  sun  mounted  higher 
and  higher,  and  our  poor  limbs  became 
with  <  lamp.     The  exasperating  contentment  ol 
the  sii,-(  n  seemed  to  mock  us,  and  Bab  1 

vie  iously  at    one  did    lam  who  Was    iettlil 
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ISABER     AND 
OMAK     SURVEY 
THE   SNOW- 
SLOPES. 

From  a  Plioto. 


for  a  nap.  But  the 
fortune  of  war  was 
favouring  us.  1  f 
their  appearance 
was  unexpected  so 
was  their  departure 
inexplicable.  For 
no  apparent  reason 
the  whole  herd  set 
off  at  full  gallop 
down  the  valley, 
kicking  up  the  snow 
as  they  went.  Our 
hunters  looked 
thunderstruck,  for  it 
seemed  as  though  .. 
we  had  been  dis- 
covered.   Greatly  to 

our  relief,  however,  the  sheep  did  not  look 
round,  so  we  knew  at  once  that  we  were  not 
the  cause  of  their  flight.  Now  that  the  coast  was 
clear  again  we  looked  in  the  direction  of  our 
real  quarry-  -the  old  ram  but  in  the  long 
interval  of  waiting  he  had  shifted  his  position. 
Baber  was  angry  and  we  disheartened.  Keen 
hunter  as  Baber  was  his  appetite  was  still  keener, 
and  in  imagination  he  saw  his  rival  Takkagi, 
custodian  of  the  camp,  and  also  cook,  appro- 
priating the  choicest  morsels  in  the  common 
stork-pot.  His  spleen  was  vented  with  marked 
impartiality — he  raved  at  the  elements  ;  the  wild 
sheep  in  general,  and  that  complacent  old  ram 
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— ,  in  particular  ;  and  his  own  crass  stupidity 
in  becoming  a  hunter,  of  all  vocations  in 
the  world.  The  curious  little  antelopes  in 
the  distance,  for  ever  bouncing  up  and 
down  like  india-rubber  balls,  brought  his 
wrath  to  a  climax. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
return  to  camp.  In  Indian  file  we 
pressed  forward,  Omak  leading. 
Every  now  and  again  we  halted  and 
looked  round  carefully  for  our  ram, 
until  to  our  great  joy  we  spied  him 
a  mile  or  so  distant  perched  on  the 
very  top  of  a  great  isolated  mass 
of  rock  with  steep  walls  on  either 
side.  Stealthily  we  crept  forward, 
taking  advantage  of  every  bit  of 
cover,  and  upon  reaching  the 
buttress  we  began  to  climb — 
risky  though  it  was 
— heedless  of  cuts 
and  bruises  received 
from  the  sharp  rocks, 
until  we  got  within 
about  ninety  yards 
of  him.  Then 
without  stopping  to 
take  breath  we  took 
aim  and  fired.  Both 
shots  told,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  stop 
him,  though  he  ran 
heavily  and,  on 
reaching  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley, 
lay  down.  He  was 
badly  hit,  for  where 
he  had  travelled  the 
snow  was  flecked 
with  blood.  We 
crossed  the  valley 
lower  down  in  order 
to  get  at  him  from 
above.  This  was  an 
extremely  difficult 
matter  for  the  inexperienced,  owing  to  the 
great  similarity  of  the  rocks,  but  not  beyond 
the  skill  of  the  Mongolians,  who  located  him 
just  as  he  was  on  the  move  again. 

Again  we  fired,  one  shot  finding  its  mark. 
Such,  however,  is  the  tenacity  of  life  of  the 
wild  sheep  that  nothing  short  of  a  mortal 
wound  will  stop  them.  Omak  ran  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  from  the  upper  ridges,  for  if  he  once  got 
there  we  knew  we  should  lose  him.  Then, 
when  he  was  headed  off,  and  came  galloping 
past  us,  we  rolled  him  over  with  a  shot 
through  the  head.  The  chase  had  been 
lone  and  arduous,    but    die    reward   was  sweet. 


Ii    SPOT,    WE   COMMENCED   TO   CLIMB. 
Photo. 
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then  covered  the  body  with  stones  to  keep 
off  the   wolves.     Two  days  later  we  v 

fortunate  enough  to  bag  in  the  district  a 
couple  of  grand  heads  —  in  themselves 
almost  worth  an  expedition  to  Mongolia,  as 
our  readers  may  judge  from  the  photograph. 
One  of  the  greatest  trials  in  these 
regions  is  the  surprising  fluctuations  of 
temperature.  A  few  hours  may  see  a  drop 
from  extreme  heat  to  several  degrees  below 
zero.  This  is  why  our  hunters  were  so 
heavily  clothed.  If  a  blizzard  comes  on 
when  the  hunter  is  high  among  the  crags 
then  his  plight  is  indeed  desperate.  With 
startling  rapidity  the  storm-clouds  wheel 
into  position  around  the  mountain  summits: 


THE  CHASE  HAD  BEEN  LONG  AND  AKDUOUS, 

From  a]    but  the  reward  was  sweet.''       {Photo. 


That  magnificent  head  taped  as 
follows  :  ■  Length  along  curve  of 
horn,  62m.  ;  girth  of  horn  at  thickest 
part,  27m.  ;  space  between  tips  of 
horns,  measured  across  head,  33m.  ; 
weight  of  head  with  horns,  8olb. 

The  head  was  much  scarred, 
and  both  horns 
were  broken  at 
the  tips  to  tin- 
extent  of  at  least 
4in.  The  bridge 
of  the  nose  had 
also  at  some 
previous  time 
been  broken, 
showing  that  the 
ram  had  been 
engaged  in  many 
a  1I1  sperate  fight. 
0  m  a  k  now 
brought  up  a 
couple  <T  the 
ponies,  ami  we 
ph  o  t  ographed 
Baber  standing 
proudly  by  the 
lnad,    and    we 
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IGERS,  all  over  Southern  India, 
may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
classes.  First  there  is  the  cattle- 
lifter,  always  a  large,  heavy,  hand- 
some  tiger,  who  has  a  well-marked 

;'  beat  ';     round    a    particular    line    of    country, 

where  he  levies  a  constant  tribute  on  the  village 

herds.       Then     there     is 

the  game-killer  pure  and 

simple,   a  small  and  wiry 

tiger   compared   with   the 

cattle-lifter.  The  game- 
killer  shuns  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of    man,    and 

has    his    retreat    in    the 

vast    forests    where    deer, 

his    chief    food,     find    a 

sanctuary.       Naturally, 

therefore,  it  is  usually  the 

cattle  thief  who  meets  his 

end    in    the    way    I    am 

about  to  describe. 

But     before    you     can 

spear  your  tiger  of  course 

you  must  catch  him.  Here 

is  the  usual  sequence  oi 

events  which  lead  up  to 

a    spearing.        Late     one 

afternoon,   as   the   village 

cattle    are    slowly    wend 

ing  their  way  homewards 

through   the  jungle  from 

their      grazing      ground, 

there    is    a   sudden   com 

motion     in     front.       The 
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By  F.  W.  T.  Fletcher,  of  Wynaad  District, 
Province  of  Madras. 

The  singular  method  of  killing  tigers  herein 
described  obtains  amongst  certain  of  the  wild 
hill  tribes  in  Southern  India,  with  whom  it  is  a 
semi-religious  rite.  The  author,  who  is  an 
Indian  planter,  has  been  present  at  many  "  spear- 
ings,"  and  here  gives  an  account  of  the  killing  of 
a  tigress  which  had  done  great  damage  among  the 

herds. 

herd  breaks  and  scatters  in  all  directions,  and 
the  herdsman,  astride  of  a  buffalo  in  the  rear, 
knows  only  too  well  that  when  tale  is  taken 
later  on  he  will  find  a  juicy  young  cow  missing. 
Next  morning  the  village  shikaris  make  an  early 
start.  To  find  the  carcass,  where  it  has  been 
dragged    into    a    dense    thicket,    is    a   simple 

matter ;  and  they  note 
with  satisfaction  that  only 
the  head  and  shoulders 
are  left.  His  striped 
majesty  is  not  likely  to 
go  far  after  such  a  heavy 
meal.  The  morning's 
track  is  clearly  defined, 
and  carefully  the  trackers 
follow  it.  As  they  pro- 
phesied at  starting,  it 
leads  direct  into  a  densely 
wooded  ravine  half  a 
mile  distant.  Round  this 
a  cast  is  made  and  every 
inch  of  ground  minutely 
examined  ;  but  there  are 
no  tracks  leading  out. 
Then  the  "  fiery  cross " 
goes  round,  and  by  noon 
a  hundred  men  have 
assembled,  with  all  the 
available  tiger- nets  and 
tom-toms  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The 
nets,  with  a  picked  body 
of  men,  are  sent  to  the 
bottom     of     the     ravine, 
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and  there  set  up  in  a  semi-circle  round  the 
edge  of  the  jungle,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  form  into  line  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 
On  either  flank,  between  the  beaters  and  the 
nets,  men  are  posted  at  short  intervals  to 
prevent  the  tiger  breaking  through  at  the  sides. 
Then,  with  a  truly  infernal  din,  the  beat  begins, 
and  if  it  is  properly  conducted  the  tiger  can 
easily  be  driven  down  the  sholah.  Directly  he 
appears  at  the  bottom  the  wings  of  the  net  are 
brought  rapidly  together  and  the  circle  made 
complete. 

This  operation  of  closing  in  the  wings  is  not 
always  free  from  risk,  as  may  be  imagined.  On 
one  occasion  a  gang  of  Chetties  (a  high-caste 
agricultural  people  inhabiting  the  Wynaad)  were 
driving  a  tiger  not  far  from  my  estate.  Just  as 
the  beat  was  coming  to  an  end  four  tigers  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  apparition  so  as- 
tonished the  men  in  charge  of  the  net  that  for  a 
moment  it  was  incautiously  lowered,  and  all  four 
tigers  cleared  it  at  a  bound.  Three  broke  away  to 
the  right,  but  one  came  straight  through  the  line, 
and  he  appeared  to  the  terrified  spectators  to 
jump  clean  over  a  Chetty  who  was  in  his  way. 
But  the  man  fell,  and  when  they  picked  him  up 
it  was  seen  that  the  tiger  had  tapped  him  on  the 
head  while  in  mid-air,  and  his  skull  was  crushed 
in  like  an  egg-shell.  Another  man  was  also 
mauled  in  this  beat,  and  died  the  following  day. 
But,  dangerous  as  the  work  would  seem  to 
be,  it  must  be  confessed  that  accidents  are 
rare. 

By  the  time  the  circle  of  net  around  the  tiger 
is  made  secure  it  is  usually  well  on  into  the 
afternoon.  Lires  are  lit  all  round,  and  relays  of 
men  told  off  to  watch  during  the  night  to 
frustrate  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  tiger  to 
escape.  Singularly  enough,  although  he  could 
jump  out  of  the  net  with  ease,  he  very  seldom 
makes  any  effort  to  do  so  ;  the  novelty  of 
his  surroundings  and  the  noisy  vigil  maintained 
by  his  captors  seem  to  cow  him  completely. 

The  final  operation,  the  actual  spearing,  is  an 
interesting  and  exciting  one.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  do  better  than  give  you  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  typical  spearing  which  I  attended. 
This  was  the  slaughter  of  a  well  known  tig! 
whose  beat  lay  between  Nellakotta  and  Xellya- 
lam.  She  had  achieved  widespread  notoriety 
as  a  cattle-lifter,  but  owing  to  the  dense  jungle 
on  the  line  she  frequented,  all  my  efforts  to 
bag  her  had  been  in  vain. 

It  was  a  balmy  morning  in  April.  I  had 
finished  chota  hazri  (breakfast)  and  had  lit  my 
pipe  before  starting  on  my  matutinal  round, 
when  my  Pannia  Maistry  arrived  with  the  news 
that  a  tiger  had  been  netted  the  previous  even 
ing  about    three    miles   away    and    would    be 


speared   that   morning.      So   I   ordered   my  nag, 
anil  in  half  an  hour  had  r<  ached  the  pla 

Had  the  tiger  laid  himself  out  to  be  trapped 
in  the  spot  best  suited  for  the  purpose  he  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  perfect  one.  He  had 
been  netted  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  wooded 
nullah,  which  ran  down  through  a  semi-aban- 
doned coffee  estate.  The  net  inclosed  a  flat, 
marshy  space,  some  twenty  yards  wide,  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  wild  arrowroot,  from  the 
centre  of  which  sprang  a  clump  of  bamboos. 
In  this  cover  the  tiger  lay  hidden. 

On  either  side  the  ground — sparsely  dotted 
with  coffee  bushes — sloped  gently  down  to  the 
flat,  forming  a  natural  amphitheatre  round  the 
arena  on  which  the  drama  of  man  versus  tiger 
was  shortly  to  be  enacted. 

Early  as  it  was  the  news  had  spread,  and  a 
crowd  of  natives  of  both  sexes  and  many  castes, 
all  decked  out  in  their  gayest  apparel  and 
evidently  bent  on  a  holiday,  were  seated  in  rows 
on  the  grass. 

From  Matha,  my  Maistry,  I  learnt  that  the 
tigress  (for  "  Stripes  "  ultimately  proved  to  be  of 
the  feminine  gender)  had  killed  four  cows  a 
couple  of  days  before  in  a  cattle-shed  some 
distance  away.  The  track  led  into  the  ravine 
above  the  net ;  and  on  the  previous  afternoon 
she  had  been  driven  down,  and  by  four  o'clock 
everything  had  been  made  secure. 

The  net  invariably  used  is  made  of  coir  rope, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  with  a  mesh  some 
6in.  square.  It  is  loosely  attached  to  forked 
uprights  8ft.  or  so  in  height,  and  the  first  im- 
pression it  gives  you  is  that  it  certainly  would 
not  hold  a  much  less  powerful  animal  than  a 
tiger.  But  in  its  very  weakness  lies  its  strength. 
If  the  structure  were  rigid  the  poles  firm  and 
the  net  taut — a  tiger  could  break  through  with 
ease;  but  being,  as  it  is,  as  limp  and  loo- 
possible  it  gives  with  every  concussion,  and  the 
rush  of  a  tiger  against  it  merely  results  in  a  con- 
volution of  net  and  tiger,  in  which  the  net 
always  comes  off  best.  A  tiger  could  < 
clear  it:  but,  as  I  have  ahead}'  said,  seldom 
does  so. 

One    does  not    realize,    however,    how    secure 
the   net   really   is,    and    when   a    tiger   mad    with 
makes  a  rush  against  it,  and    you  happen  to 
he    standing    in    the    line    of    his    charge,    it    is 
impossible  to  resist    the    impu  away  as 

fast  as  may  be.     I   have  seen  a  leopard  break 
through,  hut  that  was  entirely  owing  to  a  d< 
in  the  net— and  a  mighty  exciting  five  mini 
we  had  on  that  ( iccasion. 

'I'h.  shearing  is  always  carried  out   under  the 
auspices  of  some  lo<  al  magnate,  who  pi.r, 
the  principal  performers  with  a  feast.     <  I       this 
particular  tamasha  a  neighbouring  jenmiox  land- 
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holder  presided  :  and  when  I  arrived  preparations 
for  the  picnic  were  already  advanced.  Several 
large  copper  cauldrons  were  smoking  over 
impromptu  fireplaces  on  the  fiat  below ;  and  a 
yellow  mess,  boiling  and  bubbling  in  a  huge 
earthen  pot,  denoted  "curry"  on  a  Brobding- 
nagian  scale.  The  spears — weapons  with  long 
steel  heads,  and  handles  of  blackwood  12ft. 
in  length — were  ranged  against  the  net,  while 
their  owners  squatted  round,  watching  the 
culinary  operations  with  hungry  eyes.  By  eleven 
o'clock  the  food  was  ready,  and  every  Pannia 
was  served  with  a  huge  ladleful  of  rice  and 
curry  on  a  plantain  leaf. 

Time  dragged  on,  but  still  the  Rajah  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  etiquette  made  his 
presence  necessary  before  the  ball  could  be  set 
rolling.  Those  of  us  who  had  come  early 
were  as  hungry 
as  hawks,  and  I 
heard  many  an 
anathema  di- 
rected against  his 
sable  majesty.  At 
last,  about  2  p.m., 
a  wild  outburst  of 
trumpeting  and 
drumming  told  us 
the  Rajah  was 
coming.  He  came 
down  the  hill  with 
stately  tread,  at- 
tended by  his 
retinue,  and  look- 
ing— in  his  own 
estimation  and 
that  of  the  crowd 
■ — "every  inch  a 
king."  One  semi- 
naked  attendant 
bore  an  antedi- 
luvian sword  and 
another  an  equally 
antiquated 
"  Brown  Bess  " 
musket.  A  rough 
pavilion  had  been 
erected  lor  the 
Rajah's  accom- 
modation a  short 
way    up    the    hill, 

and  when  he  reached  this  "bang"  went  the 
blunderbuss,  the  recoil  bowling  the  shooter  over 
like  a  rabbit.  We  Europeans  roared  with 
laughter;  but  the  natives  were  duly  impressed, 
and  even  regarded  this  little  incident  as  shed- 
ding an  added  lustre  on  the  Rajah's  regal  head. 
When  the  princeling  had  climbed  into  his 
"  pa ndal "  or  pavilion  and  the  crowd  had  made 
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111-.   MIKll-.uliD   AM)    RAVED    LIKE    A    MAX    POSSESSED     BY    A    LEGION     Of    DEVILS 


obeisance  four  short  sticks  were  thrust  into  the 
meshes  of  the  net.  Then  a  passage  was  cleared, 
and  an  old  man — naked  save  for  a  scanty  loin- 
cloth— stepped  into  it.  He  began  by  striding 
up  and  down,  muttering  and  swinging  his  arms. 
Gradually  his  steps  became  quicker  and  his 
gestures  wilder  until  he  had  worked  himself  into 
a  fit.  He  jerked  his  head  violently  up  and  down 
and  shrieked  and  raved  like  a  man  possessed  by 
a  legion  of  devils.  Then  he  rushed  up  to  the 
net,  shook  it  violently,  and  then,  drawing  out 
one  of  the  sticks,  he  flung  it  into  the  inclosed 
space.  Having  completed  this  performance  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  bystander,  utterly 
exhausted,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  with  every 
muscle  in  his  body  quivering  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way.  This  muscular  contortion 
was    the    most    curious    part    of    all    the    weird 

performance.  The 
performer  was 
supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the 
hunting  god,  and 
the  throwing  of 
the  stick  into  the 
net  while  under 
the  god's  influ- 
ence signified  that 
he  (the  god)  was 
propitious  and 
would  give  his 
votaries  "good 
hunting."  Had 
the  local  St.  Hu- 
bert not  impelled 
the  performer  to 
throw  the  stick 
no  attempt  would 
have  been  made 
to  spear  the 
tigress  that  day, 
nor  until  the  di- 
vinity declared 
that  the  right 
moment  had  ar- 
rived. They  do 
say,  however,  that 
the  god  is  never 
unpropitious 
when  the  presid- 
ing magnate  is 
somebody  important.  All  through  the  crowd 
kept  up  a  running  accompaniment,  with  long 
shouts  of  "  Oh,  oh,  oooh  !  Oh,  oh,  oooooh  !  " 
Four  times  was  this  incantation  repeated  by 
different  men,  all  of  them  old,  until  all  four 
sticks  had  been  thrown  into  the  net  ;  and  then, 
after  nine  hours  of  weary  waiting,  the  real 
business  of  the  day  began." 


HOW     THEY    SPEARED    THE    CATTLE-KILLER. 
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Amidst  a  tremendous  din  of  tom-toms, 
"  cholera  horns,"  and  shouts  the  spearsmen 
ran  three  times  round  the  net,  carrying  their 
spears  aloft,  while  several  long  bamboos  were 
cut.  Then  the  spearmen  formed  in  close  order 
round  the  net,  with  their  weapons  at  the 
"  ready,"  and  with  shouts  of  "  Va,  va  "  (come, 
come),  the  bamboos  were  thrust  into  the  under- 
wood at  various  points.  Twice  the  tigress 
showed  herself,  but  retired  both  times  before 
a  spear  could  reach  her.  For  some  time  she 
sulked,  till  at  last  the  Pannias  thrust  a  bamboo 
into  a  particularly  thick  bit  of  scrub.  For  a 
moment  we  saw  a  long,  lithe  body  flash  through 
the  green  of  the  arrowroot,  and  then  with  a  roar 
the  tigress  came  open-mouthed  at  the  net. 
Two  spears  thrust  deep  into  her  neck  made  her 
turn,  and  she  retired  again  into  the  middle  of 
the  inclosure,  where  she  lay  growling  and  biting 


growth   formed  an  obstacle,   and   we  wondered 
how  the  decision  was  to  be  carried  out. 

Then    the    Pannias    did    an    extraordinarily 

plucky  thing.  Half-a-dozen  of  them  intend 
the  net,  and  with  their  barcutties,  or  bill  hooks, 
rapidly  cleared  away  the  growth  of  wild  arrow- 
root over  a  space  of  15  ft.  or  20ft.  inside  the  net 
all  round,  protected  from  a  sudden  charge  only 
by  a  man  on  either  flank  armed  with  a  spear. 
If  ever  men  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
those  Pannias  did  then.  Just  consider :  a 
wounded  tigress,  in  a  condition  of  frantic  rage, 
opposed  by  a  handful  of  half-naked  natives, 
utterly  unarmed  save  for  a  couple  of  spears, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  unwieldy  length  of  their 
handles,  would  have  been  worse  than  useless 
in  the  event  of  a  charge  !  When  the  European 
sportsman  —  carrying  a  formidable  rifle  and 
generally  backed  up  by  a  comrade  or  two 
equally  well  armed— follows  up 
a  tiger  on  foot  we  call  his  con- 
duct plucky,  and  plucky  without 
doubt  it  is.  What  term,  then, 
should  be  applied  to  the  conduct 
of    these     Pannias ?      When    I 
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at  the  bamboos  ;  but  do  what  they  would  the 
Pannias  could  not  get  her  to  come  out  again. 
It  was  now  getting  late,  and  the  headmen  held 
a  consultation.  Evidently  the  net  inclosed  too 
space,  and  it  was  de<  ided  to  reduce  this 
by  closing  it  in  all  round.     But  the  dense  under 


say  it  was  beyond  measure  the  most  brilliantly 
plucky  thing  that  I  have  ev<  r  seen,  or  ever  hope 
to  sec,  I  have  nol  said  half  enough.  When  the 
net  was  contracted  and  the  tigress  chargi 
we  found  that  these  men  had  been  within  a 
yard  of  where  she  was  Ivii 
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The  net  was  now  closed  in,  and  the  end  soon 
came.  Another  prod  or  two  with  the  bamboo 
and  the  tigress  charged  again.  This  time  a 
spear  was  driven  deep  into  her  neck,  and  before 
she  could  wriggle  clear  a  dozen  more  were  thrust 
into  her  body.  A  gasp  or  two  and  she  was 
dead.  But  the  men  still  kept  prodding  away  ; 
excitement  had  worked  them  up  to  such  a  pitch 
that  they  more  resembled  devils  let  loose  than 
humans.  At  last,  when  the  tigress  was  riddled 
like  a  sieve  with  spear-thrusts,  she  was  pulled  out 
of  the  net  for  the  Rajah's 
inspection,  and  while  he 
gazed  solemnly  at  her 
the  bystanders  dipped 
their  fingers  in  the  blood 
and  smeared  it  over 
their  own  foreheads  and 
the  foreheads  of  their 
children,  to  imbue  them 
with  the  courage  of  the 
tigress.  I  taped  the  fallen 
foe  as  she  lay.  She  mea- 
sured 8ft.  3in.,  not  a 
large  tigress,  but  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  one, 
and  in  the  pink  of  condi- 


tion. Her  skin,  of  course,  was  utterly  ruined. 
When  the  Rajah  had  completed  his  inspection 
the  whiskers — potent  charms  to  the  native  mind 
everywhere — were  plucked  out,  formally  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  graciously  accepted.  Then 
he  departed  amidst  a  din  of  tom-toms  and 
horn-blowing.  Meanwhile  a  rope  was  hitched 
round  the  tigress's  neck,  and  a  dozen  men  igno- 
miniously  dragged  her  up  the  hill  to  the  road 
above,  while  we  followed  to  see  the  last  of  the 
performance.    Half  a  mile  farther  on  we  reached 

an  open  spot,  just  off 
the  high  road.  Here  a 
long  bamboo  was  placed 
across  two  forked  up- 
rights, about  5ft.  high. 
Three  strong  bands  of 
fibre  were  then  run  at 
intervals  through  the  skin 
over  the  spine,  and  she 
was  tied  to  the  bamboo, 
her  tail  being  straightened 
out  and  tied  behind  hei 
to  complete  the  effect. 
And  there,  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,  she 
was  left. 


'AND   Till  11   .    IN    THE    SIGHT    OF    ALL    MEN,    SHE    WAS    LEFT.' 


The   Descent  of  the  "Bottomless   Pit." 

By  Ernest  A.  Baker,  M.A.,  of  Derby. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Baker  describes  how  a  well-equipped  party  essayed  the  descent  of  the  famous 
"Bottomless  Pit,"  in  Derbyshire,  which  for  generations  has  been  believed  to  be  quite  unfathomable,  and 
into  which  it  is  said  40,000  tons  of  debris  were  thrown  without  appreciable  effect.  They  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties — including  the  navigation  of  an  underground  canal,  a  descent  through  a 
cascade,  and  the  exploration  of  a  mysterious  lake.  The  narrative  is  illustrated  with  a  remarkable 
series  of  flashlight   photographs  taken  specially  for  "  The  Wide  World   Magazine." 


LDEN  HOLE,  the  exploration  of 
which  was  described  in  The  Wide 
World  Magazine  for  July,  is  only 
one  among  many  natural  pits, 
chambers,  and   galleries  that  exist  in 

the    limestone   regions   of    Derbyshire   and   the 

West  Riding,  only  an  insignificant  proportion  of 

which  have  been,  or,  perhaps,   ever  will   be,  dis- 
covered by  man.     So  at  least  one  may  conclude 

from  the  story  of  the  Speedwell  Cavern. 

In    the    eighteenth    century    a    lead-mining 

company,      while 

driving     a     level 

into  the  lofty  hills 

near       Castleton, 

broke    through 

into    an     extra- 
ordinary    cavity 

situated    about 

750yds.  from  their 

starting-point  and 

some  560ft.  below 

the  surface  of  the 

earth.      This  was 

the  famous  Speed- 
well Cavern.   The 

company  spent  a 

fortune    on     their 

excavations,     and 

used  5o,ooolb.  of 

blasting     powder, 

carrying     their 

level  on   into  the 

solid     rock     for 

some    two    miles, 

without    getting 

any      return      for 

eleven     yeai  -     of 

costly  work.  They 

were  ruined  ;  and 

the  onlj   result  of 

their  enterprise 

was  to  leave    the 

tunnel,    the  cave, 

and  the  so  <  ailed 

"  Bottomless  Pit." 
The      Speed 

well    ( lavern    was 

formed      by      the 

V.. I.  viii       7. 


dissolving  and  washing  away  of  a  part  of  the 
great  vein  known  as  the  New  Rake.  In  past 
ages,  probably,  it  was  the  channel  of  a  subter- 
ranean river.  When  the  miners  broke  into  this 
hollow  they  built  a  causeway  across  the  abyss, 
and  drove  their  level  on  for  a  great  distance, 
excavating,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  40,000  tons 
of  rock,  which  they  flung  into  the  void.  It  is 
asserted  that  this  enormous  mass  of  debris 
did  not  appreciably  raise  the  level  of 
the   water    in    the    dark    and    mysterious    pool 

at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf,  which 
was  at  once  en- 
rolled among  the 
"Wonders  of  the 
Peak." 

Until  Saturday, 
the  4th  of  May, 
1 90 1,  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of 
the  "  Bottomless 
Pit  "  were  almost 
entirely  unknown, 
and  the  visitor  to 
this  "terrific 
void,"  as  a  guide- 
book impressively 
calls  it,  "  vast  as 
Milton's  Pal 
of  Pandemonium, 
and  filled  with  im- 
penetrable dark- 
ness." was  stirred 
to  a  high  pitch  of 
a  w  e  a  n  d  e  n 
thusiasm  by  con- 
jectures of  mighty 
vaults  and  un- 
sounded abysses 
under  his  f<  et, 
wluie  the  torrent 
and  the  debris 
found  a  channel 
into  the  very 
1 » < . w e 1 s    of    t h e 

th.     All    th 
elements  of  mys- 
tery   were    very 


1        1.11      01       Mi    othi  mum; 

From  a  Photo,  by  Bam/orth,  Holmfirth. 
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THROUGH    THIS  COTTAGE   ONE   GAIN'S   ACCESS   TO  THE   TUNNEL. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Bam/orth,  Holmfirth. 


alluring  to  us,  and  we  determined  to  undertake 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  "  Bottomless 
Pit,"  and  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  con- 
nected with  it. 

Lowering  tackle  and  other  apparatus  having 


affords  entrance  to  the 
vaulted  flight  of  a 
hundred  steps  leading 
down  to  the  old  tunnel, 
which  has  been  turned 
into  an  underground 
canal  by  the  irruption  of 
water  into  the  workings. 
The  inevitable  photo- 
graph having  been  taken 
of  our  two  dozen  ex- 
plorers, with  their  impedi- 
menta, we  went  down- 
stairs to  the  boats  in  two 
parties.  This  subter- 
ranean voyage  along  the 
flooded  tunnel  is  very 
impressive.  Our  boat- 
man bids  us  keep  heads 
and  hands  well  in,  for 
fear  of  contact  with  the 
rugged  walls  and  roof ; 
and  sticking  candles  here 
and  there  in  sockets  fixed  for  the  purpose,  he 
shows  us  how  straight  is  the  long  lane  of  water  lit 
by  these  twinkling  stars.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
vast  weight  of  superincumbent  rock,  and  of  the 
hapless   miners  who  toiled  fruitlessly  for  eleven 


WE    SEE    THE    EXPLORERS,    WITH    THEIR   IMPEDIMENTA,    BEFORE    THE    DESCENT. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Bamfortk,  llolm_fiitli. 


previously  been  rigged  up  inside  the  cavern,  we 
assembled  on  May  4th  at  the  Teak  Hotel  in 
Castleton,  and  at  6.30  p.m.  set  out  for  the 
Speedwell.       A     very    ordinary-looking    cottage 


years  in  this  rat-hole,  amid  perils  from  water  and 
falling  rocks,  the  weirdness  of  this  grim  waterway 
is  intensified.  Our  own  adventure  was  as  yet  a 
doubtful  one  as  to  the  issue,  and  when  the  first 
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From  a  Photo.  by\ 

dull  booming  of  the 
distant  waterfall,  plung- 
ing in  full  force  into 
the  "Bottomless  Pit," 
waxed  as  we  came 
near  to  a  deafening 
roar,  some  of  us  began 
to  experience  rather 
curious  sensations. 

On  the  platform  of 
the  causeway  the  piles 
of  ropes,  planks,  photo- 
graphic apparatus, 
cylinders  of  gas,  and 
the  huge  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  imple- 
ments lying  about 
showed  that  our  friends 
had  made  great  pre- 
parations against  our 
coming.  At  the  i 
of  the  chasm,  guarded 
by  a  stout  iron  railing, 
the  tackle  for  the 
des<  ent  had  been 
A  scaffold- 
pole  was  fixed  ai  ross 
to  a  crevice  in  th  ■  roof 
to  i  arry  the  pulley,  and 
a  ladder  rested  bi  side 
it  for  convenience  in 
working  and  examin- 
ing    the    apparatus. 

I  I     r    the    pulley    ran 

i.ui'  ty  yards  of  Alpine 


THE   WEIRD   SUBTERRANEAN'    VOVAGF.    ALONG    THE    FI.nnnRO    TUNNEL, 


I  OWE  Kl-  1>    INTO     I  HI      \l.Vss. 

<i  Photo,  by  Bam/brth,  Hobnfirth. 


[l!ai)ifo>  th,  Holm  firth. 

Club  rope,  carrying  a 
wooden  seat.  To  this 
a  life-line  was  attached, 
and  later  on  a  guy-rope 
was  tied  underneath 
and  worked  from  the 
rocky  slope  below, 
whilst    a    fourth     rope 

-  used  for  sending 
down  timber  and 
various  applian 

A  new  and  extremely 
powerful    illuminant 

had     been    devised    by 

the  photographers, 
Messrs.    Bamforth,    of 

Holmlirth.  and  the 
cavern,  with  its  black 
pit  and  the  Strange 
roof  piercing    the    lnM 

lor     hundreds    of     feet 

ovi  rhead,    was    lit    up 
by  sin -h  a  glare  of  light 
had    never    shorn 
there      before.  Bui 

when    the     brilliant 
><  arch  light    was    pro 
jecled    into    the    mys- 
terious depths  below  it 

only  revealed  the  wi 
foaming    over     1  I 

rocks  down  to  an  inky 
shape   .ind 
extent   of  which  w 
lost     in     impenetrable 
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GENERAL     VIEW     OF    THE  BOTTOMLESS     PIT. 

From  a  Sketch  by  Mr.  P.  Wightmetn. 

gloom.  This  waterfall  can  be  shut  off,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  means  of  a  hatch  regulating 
the  flow  in  the  canal,  and  this  was  now  done. 

Everything  was  in  readiness,  and  the  moment 
had  arrived  for  our  leader,  Mr.  J.  W.  Puttrell,  of 
Sheffield,  to  be  hoisted  over  the  railings  into  the 
swing-chair  and  make  the  first  descent.  With  an 
electric  lamp  tied  in  front  of  him  he  swung  over 
the  void,  and  was  then  slowly  let  down.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  he  would  be  drenched  by 
the  waterfall,  even  with  its  diminished  flow, 
but  at  that  instant  he  signalled  to  be  drawn  up 
again.  Then,  armed  with  a  pole,  he  guided 
himself  down,  and  at  a  depth  of  50ft.,  but  many 
yards  away  in  a  horizontal  direction,  he  came  to 
a  standstill,  whether  at  the  bottom  or  on  the 
brink  of  another  fissure  we  could  not  discern. 
All  around  was  blackness.  lie  signalled  "All 
safe,"  and  attached  the  guy-rope,  and  thereupon 
Mr.  Bamfofth  descended,  and  some  of  the 
illuminating  and  photographic  apparatus  was 
lowered,  while  the  two  geologists  of  the  party, 
Mr.  H.  II.  Arnold  Bemrose,  MA.,  F.G.S., 
and    Dr.    II.    Lyster  Jameson,   followed,   begin- 


ning their  important  researches  at 
once. 

I  went  down  next,  bringing  more 
apparatus;  and  now  the  search-light 
shone  out  and  the  actual  character  of 
the  "  Bottomless  Pit :'  was  disclosed. 
We  were  standing  on  a  sharp  slope  of 
broken  rocks  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff, 
over  which  the  water  of  the  fall  trickles, 
finding  its  way  to  a  pool  40ft.  beyond. 
Overhead  was  an  arching  roof  about 
50ft.  high,  with  a  slanting  funnel  in  it 
that  appeared  to  extend  still  higher. 
The  walls  and  floor  of  this  large 
chamber  were  remarkably  smooth  and 
regular,  with  horizontal  lines  running 
all  round.  There  was  only  one  fissure 
in  the  rock,  opening  like  a  passage  into 
the  rocky  wall,  and  a  clean-cut  wall  of 
limestone  completely  blocked  up  the 
cavern  at  the  far  end  of  the  pool. 

Altogether  fifteen  men  descended, 
and  for  some  time  I  was  engaged  in 
working  the  guy-rope  and  striving  to 
keep  each  man  clear  of  the  waterfall 
as  he  was  lowered.  A  certain  amount 
of  wetting  was  unavoidable,  and  as  a 
steady  stream  ran  down  the  ropes  and 
up  my  sleeves  my  condition  was  soon 
decidedly  moist. 

In  order  to  examine  the  parts  of  the 
cavern  beyond  the  pool  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  raft.  A  number  of 
planks  were  let  down  for  this  purpose, 
several  of  them   sticking  fast  in   the 
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channel  of  the  cascade,  and  necessi- 
tating a  scramble  up  the  watery  rocks 
to  free  them.  Building  the  raft  was 
no  easy  task  on  a  rocky  slope  in  such 
a  fitful  light.  Eventually  a  rickety 
species  of  craft  was  put  together,  but 
it  looked  so  unseaworthy  that  we 
signalled  for  the  20ft.  ladder  to  be 
sent  down.  This,  lashed  on  under- 
neath, helped  to  steady  the  crazy  affair. 
With  plummet  and  measuring-line  in 
hand,  Mr.  Puttrell  now  embarked  and 
pushed  out  boldly  on  the  waters  of 
this  strange,  sunless  pool.  When  he 
reported  the  extreme  depth  to  be  22ft. 
the  last  vestige  of  romance  associated 
with  the  subterranean  lake  vanished. 
He  failed  to  discover  any  point  of  exit, 
or  to  tiace  any  definite  current.  Doubt- 
less the  waters  find  an  exit  deep  down  ; 
but  whether  there  is  any  communica- 
tion with  the  stream  in  Peak  Cavern, 
as  the  well-known  cave  explorer  M. 
Mattel  conjectured,  is  still  unascer- 
tained. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Jameson  was  em- 
ployed in  fishing  at  the  margin  of  the 
pool  and  hunting  round  the  walls  in 
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THE     EXPLORERS     HAD     TO     PASS    THROUGH     THE     SPRAY  OF     THIS 

WATERFALL     IN     ASCENDING    OR     DESCENDING. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Batii/brth,  Holmfirth. 


search  of  specimens  of  the  fauna.  He  soon  had 
a  perfect  aquarium  of  strange  cave  beasts  in  a 
ginger-beer  bottle— weird,  white  creatures,  some 
resembling  tine  examples  of  the  fresh-water 
shrimp  and  some  like  minute  worms  and  leeches. 
One  of  these-  animals,  a  species  of  I.ipura,  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  most  interesting  find.  Its 
characteristics  and  affinities  are  Ik  ins  determined 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Carpenter,  oi  the  I  >ublin  Museum, 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  cave 
animals  in  the  British  [sles. 

None  of  the  calcareous  incrustation  that 
beautifies  the  inner  chamber  at  Elden  Hole  was 
to  be  found  in  this  cavern.  Probably  the 
atmosphere  is  always  too  humid  for  the  moisture 
to  evaporate  quickly  enough  and  so  deposit  the 
carbonate.  I  had  a  striking  proof  of  this  high 
degr-ee  of  humidity  when  1  explored  the  small 
subsidiary  cave  or  gallery  already  alluded  to. 
Entering  with  a  candle,  I  was  hardly  able  to  s<  e 
for  clouds  of  vapour,  so  I  returned  and  took  one 
of  the  electric  lamps  instead.     Even  then  my 
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breath  made  a  perceptible  haze.  I  forced 
myself  between  the  rocks  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  yards  up  the  bed  of  a  tributary  streamlet, 
which  was  lined  with  soft,  tenacious  mud. 
Nowhere  was  there 
room  to  turn  round. 
The  place  was  very 
wet,  and  at  last  I 
came  to  a  pool  whose 
surface  nearly  reached 
the  top  of  the  crevice 
and  made  further  pro- 
gress impossible. 

When  every  possible 
investigation  had  been 
carried  out,  and  as 
many  photographs 
taken  as  could  be 
secured  in  an  atmos- 
phere now  made  thick 
with  smoke  from  our 
combustibles,  we  sent 
up  the  impedimenta 
and  returned  to  the 
top  of  the  embank- 
ment one  by  one.  The 
return  journey  was  a 
good  deal  worse  than 
the  descent,  for  the  level  of  the  canal  had  risen, 
and  a  jet  of  cold  water  spurted  over  each  of  us  as 
we  got  half-way  up  even  if  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  escape  being  dragged  through  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  cascade.    This  spectacle,  when 
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the  magnesium  lamps  were  turned  on  it,  was  very 
agreeable  to  the  onlookers,  and  so  pleased  were 
those  on  the  platform  with  our  sufferings  that  they 
gave  us  just  one  taste  of  the  waterfall  with   the 

hatch  up.  Then  there 
was  a  frantic  scurry  for 
shelter  that  was  not  to 
be  found,  three  men 
being  observed  strug- 
gling to  get  into  the 
little  cavern  at  the  side, 
whose  mouth  is  only 
wide  enough  for  one. 
liut  presently  our 
shouts  of  distress  soft- 
ened the  hearts  of  our 
tormentors,  and  the 
hatch  was  let  down 
again.  Everybody  was 
thoroughly  drenched  ; 
most  of  the  candles 
were  extinguished  by 
the  flying  spray  ;  and 
the  roar  of  the  swollen 
fall  was  tremendous. 
When  my  turn  came 
to  ascend  a  gas-cylinder 
was  given  into  my 
charge  and  attached  to  my  wrist  by  a  string. 
Ballasted  thus,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  defend 
myself  in  passing  up  the  waterfall,  and  my  chill 
baptism  was  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  laughter. 
Half  an   hour  earlier  an  awkward  accident  had 

been  narrowly 
a  v  e  1 1  e  d .  O  u  r 
friends  on  the 
causeway  sig- 
nalled to  us  to 
send  the  ladder 
up  again,  and 
refused  point- 
blank  to  draw  up 
another  man  till 
they  had  it.  On 
examining  the 
main  rope  they 
found  several 
strands  worn 
through  by  the 
constant  friction 
On  the  pulley, 
and  a  portion 
had  to  be  cut 
away.  Towards 
2  a.m.  we  had 
all  returned  to 
the  platform  in 
perfect  safety. 
The  usual  rite  of 
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inclosing  our   names   in  a  bottle,   to  be  left   in 
the  depths,  was  not  forgotten. 

We  had  hoped  to  climb  the  upward  exten- 
sion of  the  cavern,  which  rises  into  the  heart  of 
the  hill  like  a  gigantic  funnel  or  gully,  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Short  stakes  have 
been  fixed  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  bed 
of  it,  like  the  rungs  of  a  ladder,  and  by  means 
of  these  I  ascended  to  a  height  of  30ft.,  but 
there  found  the  bed  of  the  gully  broken  away, 
leaving  a  gap  not  easy  to  traverse.  There  was 
no  chance  of  ascending  by  the  methods  prac- 
tised in  rock-climbing,  for  the  walls  are  coated 


108ft.  respectively,  ricochetted,  and  fell   at  our 
feet. 

Those  men  who  had  not  descended  into  the 
pit  had  passed  through  some  laborious  and  not 
unexciting  hours,  under  the  superintendence  of 
our  active  friend  Mr.  Robert  McCrum,  in 
hoisting  the  men  and  baggage  up  and  down. 
Now  we  all  gathered  together  in  the  smoky 
cavern  for  a  final  group,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary photographs,  as  to  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings, ever  taken  by  artificial  light.  Entering 
the  boats,  tired  and  drenched  to  the  skin,  but 
thoroughly  happy,  we  returned  to  the  surface  of 
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with  soft  friable  deposits  and  everything  was  wet 
and  greasy.  Still,  the  funnel  might  be  climbed 
with  mechanical  aids,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
miners  actually  ascended  a  long  way  by  a  seri 
of  wooden  steps  until  they  reached  a  sheer  cliff 
that  arrested  them  altogether.  The  height 
of  this  funnel  —  in  other  words,  the  total 
height  of  the  Speedwell  Cavern  — is  estimated 
to  be  somewhere  between  400ft.  and  500ft. 
We  sent  up  a  fire  balloon  with  a  string  attached, 
but  it  ignited  40ft.  up,  and  two  rockets  hit 
the    sides    at    measured     heights    of    96ft.    and 


the  earth  an  hour  before  dawn,  and  fired  a  rocket 
high  into  the  moonlight  lo  proclaim  our  success 
to  the  world.  We  were  successful,  yet  withal 
disappointed,  since  the  terrors  of  the  "  Bottom- 
less Pit,"  notorious  far  and  wide,  had  proved  so 
far  inferior  to  our  hopes  and  preparations. 

In  conclusion,  the  invaluable  aid  of  Mr.  J.  II. 
Eyre,  the  owner  of  the  Speedwell  Mine,  must  be 
acknowledged  gratefully.  A  visit  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  "  Bottomless  Pit  "  may  be  made  in 
perfect  safety  under  his  guidance,  and  tourists 
are  1 amended  to  try  the  experience. 


%*AT& 


By  Mrs.  Fred.   Maturin. 

Mrs.  Maturin  writes  :  "  The  following  true  account  of  how,  as  children,  I  and  three  equally  small 
brothers  and  sisters  all  but  lost  our  lives  in  a  wild  and  romantic  endeavour  to  play  Joan  of  Arc  to  the 
French  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  may  amuse  and  interest,  especially  nowadays,  when  children 
are  no  longer  what  they  used  to  be,  creatures  who  were  then  given  but  little  to  amuse  them,  and 
therefore  learnt  to  exist  in  a  world  of  their  own — unreal,  romantic,  fairy-like,  yet,  oh,  how  enchanting!  " 


OFTEN  ask  myself  have  any  later 
joys  of  my  life  come  near  the  almost 
spiritual  raptures  of  the  visionary 
world  I  was  able  at  will  to  weave 
round  myself  in  the  happy  days  of 
childhood,  so  that  one  day  I  wandered  in 
fairyland,  danced  with  elves  in  woodland  rings, 
and  had  a  Prince  with  long  eye-lashes  and  a 
feather  in  his  cap  all  to  myself. 

The  next  day  I  was  Maid  of  Honour  to 
merry  King  Hal.  Heads  were  chopped  off 
indiscriminately  ;  I  said,  "  What  ho,  thou  scurvy 
knave,"  to  my  "  varlet  "  ;  I  wore  a  kittle  and  a 
farthingale  —  I  was  beautiful  beyond  compare. 

Then  we  were  Marryat's  "  Children  of  the 
New  Forest,"  our  home  burnt  by  the  Round- 
heads, and  we  fled  on  pillions. 

This  was  a  disastrous  chimera,  for  we  hired 
donkeys  off  the  sands  at  sixpence  an  hour.  The 
donkey-boys  were  enjoined  to  speak  Olde 
Englishe— as  they  stood  and  held  our  stirrup- 
leathers. 


We  set  fire  to  the  tool-house  which  adjoined 
our  grandmother's  parlour,  having  previously,  to 
heighten  the  general  effect,  sprinkled  a  little 
gunpowder  under  grandma's  windows ;  and 
"springing  into  our  saddles"  we  "galloped  away," 
or  meant  to.  But  the  donkeys  refused  to  move  ; 
the  boy  had  forgotton  his  tin  can  of  pebbles— 
the  only  thing  that  ever  frightened  a  Bognor 
donkey  ;  and  meantime  the  flames  spread,  the 
gunpowder  went  off  with  a  roar,   Grandmamma 

R jumped  into  the  air  and  fell  down  in  a 

faint,  and  we  were   caught   by  the  Roundheads 
and  put  to  bed  on  bread  and  water  for  a  week. 

But  all  these  were  trifles  compared  to  our 
great  Joan  of  Arc  adventure,  which  may  be 
remembered  by  some  in  Bognor  to  this  day,  for 
three  of  us  nearly  lost  our  lives. 

I  was  in  Bognor  a  few  years  ago  with  my 
children,  and  I  asked  an  old  inhabitant :  "  Do 
you  remember  the  children  from  India  who 
lived  here,  and  whom  vou  called  '  The  Wild 
Indians  '  ?  " 
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"Do  I?"  said  the  patriarch;  "d'ye  think 
we've  ever  forgot  'em  ?  " 

"  I  am  one,"  said  I  ;  "  I'm  the  one  who  held 
an  auction  of  my  mother's  wardrobe  in  the  front 
garden  of  our  house." 

"  And  who  went  ter  the  rescue  of  the 
Frenchies  in  a  open  boat  one  night  in  a  wild 
storm  ? "  cried  he.  "  Lord  love  ye— we've 
never  had  your  sort  here  since." 

It  was  a  terrible  year,  that  year  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  we  used  to  hear  our  elders 
discussing  its  horrors,  and  were  even  more 
interested  in  the  opinions  expressed  thereon  in 
the  servants'  hall,  where  our  old  nurse  declared 
that  she,  for  one,  wasn't  surprised  the  Frenchies 
were  a-losin'  ;  for  'ow,  in  the  name  of  Provvy- 
dence,  could  soldiers  fight  in  them  there  heavy 
wooden  shoes,  which  she  understood  was  all 
the    foot-leather    allowed     them  ?       And  what 


ing  feet  of  the  warriors  must  first  be  collected, 
and  a  supply  of  provisions  for  our  needs  and 
theirs. 

I  called  my  sister  Leila  and  my  brothers  Edgar 
and  Aurelian  to  a  council.  I  informed  them  an 
angel  had  appeared  to  me  in  the  night,  pre- 
sented me  with  a  sword  (which  had  then 
vanished),  and  enjoined  me  to  become  a  second 
Joan  of  Arc  and  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  French. 
The  angel  had  further  added  that  I  was  not  to 
go  alone  :  the  three  others  were  to  partake  of 
my  glory. 

We  next  began  secretly  purloining  all  the 
adult  shoe  leather  of  the  establishment;  but  as 
a  terrific  scene  took  place  each  time  somebody 
missed  their  boots  it  had  to  be  done  gradually. 

Uncle  George  (Colonel  M )  was  staying 

with  us,  and  some  lady  to  whom  he  was  paying 
great   attentions    (an   heiress,  we  understood)  ; 
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chance  'ad  an  army  got  when,  if  it  wanted  to 
run  away,  its  sabots  dropped  off  as  it  ran  ? 

"  Is  that  true?  "  said  I,  a  nice  little  pinafored 
girl,  with  my  fair  hair  cut  square  over  my  fore- 
head.  "  Haven't  they  got  any  proper  boots  and 
shoes  :j " 

"Not  a  shred,"  said  nurse,  "and  their  food 
is  frogs  and  snails,  and  then  thev're  expected  to 
fight." 

"  Ahem,"  coughed  the  cook,  shooting  a  glance 
at  my  serious  face,  for  I  was  deeply  impressed 
and  much  grieved,  "  'ow  can  you  talk  so  before 
'er,  nurse?  You  minds  what  'appened  when 
you  put  it  into  'er  'ead  to  start  and  find  the 
North  Pole.     Shut  up,  do." 

That  night  I  lay,  like  Joan  oi  Are,  and  heard 
a  voice  tell  me  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  French. 

Long  before  morning  I  was  determined  to  do 
so  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

It  could  not  be  done  at  once  ;  a  proper 
consignment  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  bleed- 

Vol.  viii.—  8. 


and  there  were  mamma,  grandmamma,  an  aunt, 
and    all   the    servants    (my   father,    Colonel    E. 

M ,  was  in  India).     A  certain  retired   naval 

captain  also  constantly  called  and  played 
croquet,  and,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  lawn, 
removed  his  boots  and  wore  canvas  shoes,  and 
each  time  he  left  his  nice  big  boots  in  the  hall 
we  took  them  away  up  to  the  attic,  and  threw 
them  into  the  large  soiled-clothes  bag  secreted 
there  for  that  purpose. 

Every  few  days  a  pair  of  Uncle  George's 
boots  also  disappeared  ;  mamma's  fourteen- 
button  kids,  which  if  judiciously  cut  open 
would  fit  a  small  frenchman  ;  grandmamma's 
nice,  loose  elastic-sides;  the  cook's  roomy  and 
dilapidated  l.ice-ups  ;  and  so  on. 

The  uproar  in  the  house  during  that  time  is 
impressed  on  my  mind. 

Of  course  a  dishonest  servant  was  doing  it, 
.Hid  the  police  were  had  in.  Being  apprised 
of  their   visit,  which  we  were  enjoined  to  keep 
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strictly  from  the  servants,  we  removed  the 
clothes-bag  pro  tern,  into  a  shallow  empty  well 
near  by,  and  when  Constable  X  25  had 
thoroughly  upset  the  establishment  and  two 
irate  domestics  had  given  notice  we  brought 
the  bag  back  into  the  chimney  of  the  attic 
where  we  kept  it. 

''All's  fair  in  love  and  war,"  said  I,  quoting 
from  my  copy-book,  as  we  watched  the  house- 
maid's boxes  being  piled  on  a  truck ;  "  if 
Napoleon  and  Joan  of  Arc  had  let  such  things 
as  servants  leaving  interfere  with  their  plans 
for  their  country,  where  would  their  countries 
have  been  ?  " 

The  clothes-bag  began  to  get  full,  for,  besides 
the  boots  and  shoes,  we  saved  food  from  our 
meals  and  made  night  raids  on  the  larder ;  and 
these  provisions,  rolled  hastily  in  paper,  were 
thrown  in,  and  very  soon  a  horrible  smell  pro- 
ceeded from  the  bag,  where  slices  of  bread  and 
treacle  stuck  to  mamma's  fourteen-button  kids, 


shoes  when  he  should  have  worn  smart  boots, 
and  because  he  seemed  so  preoccupied  there 
was  no  fun  to  be  got  out  of  him.  Uncle  George, 
who  was,  in  those  days,  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  dandies  in  London  town,  had  arrived 
supplied  with  enough  boots  and  pumps  of  all 
kinds  to  conquer  fifty  heiresses,  and  as  each 
fresh  pair  vanished  he  most  heroically  wired  to 
his  bootmaker  for  more  ;  but  when  they  dis- 
appeared also  he  felt  his  purse  was  no  longer 
equal  to  the  strain,  and  he  became  sad  and 
thoughtful  and  even  bad-tempered,  and  the 
heiress  would  hardly  look  at  him. 

"  It  seems  hard  lines,"  said  Leila,  as  we  stood 
at  the  schoolroom  window  and  watched  Uncle 
George  moodily  pacing  the  gravel-path  and 
regarding  his  Bognor-bought  boots  with  a 
malevolent  eye,  while  the  heiress  flirted  hysteri- 
cally under  a  distant  tree  with  the  retired  naval 
man  (a  certain  Captain  J ,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  cut  Uncle  George  out  if  he  could). 


:• 
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THE    HEIRESS    ILIRTED     HYSTERICALLY    UNDER    A    DISTANT    TREE. 


cold  potatoes  filled  Uncle  George's  pumps,  and 
rabbit-pie,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  pats  of  butter 
mingled  in  sweet  companionship.  We  also 
added  such  stray  articles  as  a  frying-pan,  knives 
and  forks,  and  matches,  and  finally  an  axe  and 
coal  -  hammer,  with  which  the  heads  of  the 
Prussian  Generals  were  to  be  clove  in. 

The  heiress  began  to  take  a  dislike  to  Uncle 
George  because  he  would  go  about  in  canvas 


"  We'll  make  it  all   up  to  him  when  we  are 

conquerors,"  said    I ;    "  we    shall    have    all    the 

Court  posts  in  our  gift — and  Uncle  George  shall 

'be  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  or  something 

nice  like  that." 

But  every  dog  has  his  day.  The  next  morn- 
ing Captain  J 's  last  pair  of  decent   boots 

were  relegated  to  the  clothes-bag,  and  he  had 
to  buy    some  from   the   Bognor  emporium    (in 
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those  days  a  mere  village  cobbler),  and  he 
looked  so  horrid  in  them  the  heiress  once 
more  turned  her  eyes  on  Uncle  George. 

For  a  time  the  lady  had  it  all  her  own  way, 
and  bullied  those  two  men  unmercifully,  till  it 
was  found  necessary  to  appropriate  her  new 
smart  Louis  Quatorzes  and  a  useful  pair  of 
Oxford's,  and  then  it  was  her  turn  to  go  to  the 
cobbler's  till  fresh  consignments  arrived  from 
London,  and  as  she  had  large  feet,  which  looked 
nothing  without  a  smart  curled  heel  and  pointed 
toe,  her  appearance  was  spoilt,  and  Uncle 
George  started  sitting  on  her. 

Mamma  came  to  the  conclusion  the  house  was 
haunted  ;  the  curate  was  asked  to  come  and 
"  exorcise  "  it,  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  sat 
with  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  hand,  horrified  at 
mamma's  descriptions  of  how  boots  and  shoes 
fairly  rose  from  the  floor  and  sailed  up  through 
the  roof— mamma  had  no  idea  she  was  exagger- 
ating— how  rabbit-pies  and  frying-pans,  in  their 
places  a  moment  before,  were  seen  floating  over 
the  tree-tops,  how  a  smell  of  brimstone  pervaded 
the  air,  and  loud  diabolical  "  ha  ha's  "  sounded 
from  empty  corners. 

"  I  have  thrown  salt  about,"  said  mamma, 
who  was  superstitious,  but  not  at  all  clear  as  to 
facts  ;  "  I  have  bought  a  caul  at  huge  expense 
and  hung  it  in  the  hall.  I  have  paid  an  old 
woman  to  watch  the  moon  for  me  and  report  — 
but  nothing  is  any  use.     There  are  evil  spirits  in 

this     house,    Mr.     S .     My     brother-in-law, 

Colonel  George,  who  used  to  be  a  sweet- 
tempered  man,  is,  I  fear,  possessed,  for  he  snarls 
at  the  children  and  walks  about  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  his  head  on  his  chest." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  M—  — ,"  said  the  young 
divine,  "  if  I  ever  betted,  I  would  lay  a  wager 
it's  the  children." 

"  I  thought  of  that,  of  course,"  said  mamma 
(we  were  in  hiding  near  the  open  window). 

"  You  cannot  have  forgotten,"  said  the  curate, 
cheerfully,  "  how  they  cleared  your  house  in 
one  night  of  all  the  wicker  chairs  and  baskets 
it  contained,  in  order  to  turn  Mrs.  Brown's 
bathing-machine  into  a  gipsy-cart  ?" 

"  And  set  fire  to  it  cooking  their  breakfast  in 

-,   nor 


it,"  sighed  our  parent  ;  "  no,  Mr.  S— 
how  they  were  brought  home  by  Constable  X 
with  their  laces  stained  black  with  walnut-juice, 
which  took  two  months'  pumice  -stone  to  scrape 
off.  I  don't  know  why  my  children  are  quite 
different  to  anyone  else's.  It  must  be  the 
ancient  blood  in  their  veins." 

"  Be  sure  of  one  thing,"  said  the  curate,  "the 
demons  are  your  children.  It's  possible  they 
are  possessed  of  evil  spirits  ;  but  your  boots,  and 
shoes,  and  rabbit-pies — certainly  not." 

"  We  are  going  to  be  found   out,"   said  I  that 


evening  to  the  others,  "and  it  behoves  us  to 
start  on  our  travels  at  once." 

"  How  are  we  going  to  get  to  France  ?  "  asked 
one  of  my  brothers  (an  after-thought,  not  yet 
discussed). 

"  In  a  boat,"  said  I  ;  "  we'll  start  to-morrow 
night  after  dark.  The  clothes-bag's  full.  The 
hour  has  arrived." 

Bognor,  as  all  know,  is  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
and  when  it  blows  there  it  nearly  blows  your 
head  off. 

That  very  evening  the  wind  began  to  rise  and 
howl.  By  morning  the  sea  was  covered  with 
white  horses,  and,  when  you  ventured  out,  you 
were  blown  against  a  wall  and  stuck  there.  As 
the  day  passed  it  grew  more  and  more  stormy. 
The  sky  was  a  whirling  dome  of  black  clouds. 
The  sea  dirty  and  mountains  high.  The  beach 
black  with  sea-weed.  Everyone  had  fled  into 
their  houses  or  lodgings. 

It  never  entered  our  heads  to  falter  or  change 
our  plans.  The  more  perilous,  the  more  glory 
in  the  end. 

Our  sublime  faith  should  certainly  have  been, 
and  perhaps  was,  our  salvation.  We  never  for 
a  moment  doubted  we  should  eventually  reach 
France  safely.  The  army  we  pictured  as  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  awaiting  our  arrival,  with  four 
"  richly  caparisoned  steeds  "  held  in  readiness 
for  us. 

I  drew  these  pictures  and  of  the  battle  to 
follow,  when  we  would  lead,  brandishing  swords 
and  yelling  victory,  having  previously  distributed 
the  boots  and  shoes  to  the  footsore  and  grateful 
soldiers. 

The  other  three  drank  it  all  in. 

Our  minds  had  fed  themselves  for  years  on 
the  wildest  romance.  Toys,  dolls,  games,  treats, 
expeditions,  such  as  our  children  nowadays  take 
as  a  matter  of  course,  were  things  unknown  to 
us.  But  all  this  was  real,  and  solid,  and 
enchanting.  We  had  been  left  to  make  our 
own  world — and  we  had  made  it,  peopled  it, 
inhabited  it,  and  now  possessed  it  ! 

On  the  other  side  of  that  black  and  howling 
waste  of  water  lay  fair  France — the  France  of 
the  poets — the  France  of  Cceur  de  Lion  and 
Troubadour  Blondin.  A  long  golden  shore  ;  a 
green  land  beyond  ;  vineyards,  and  rivers,  and 
castles,  all  to  be  ours — or  partly  ours  !  All  to 
be  lost,  trampled  into  mud  and  blood  by  the 
Prussians,  unless  we  started  to  its  succour  ! 

We  wept — all  four  of  us — as  we  crept  forth 
from  our  unconscious  home,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  staggering  under  the  great  ugly  travelling 
clothes-bag  of  canvas,  bulged  out  with  the 
slowly  accumulated  spoils  of  weeks  ! 

Uncle  George  had   been   so   kind   that   day. 
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He  had  given  us  all  chocolate  that  afternoon  — 
his  bootmaker  having  just  sent  him  another 
pair  of  boots,  which,  when  not  on,  he  kept 
under  lock  and  key. 

Mamma  had  a  cold  and  was  in  bed,  and  not 
a  glimpse  of  her  had  we  obtained  in  farewell. 

Grandmamma  was  getting  old,  and  might  die 

before  our  reunion ;  Aunt  F had  but  a  small 

income,  and  could  ill-spare  her  stout,  country- 
made  boots.  The  cook  had  made  us  some 
little  hot  cakes  and  given  us  a  penny  each,  and 
remarked  she  would  have  given  more,  but  since 
that  cat  Sarah  Jane  had  stole  her  lace-ups  she'd 
got  to  save  for  a  new  pair. 

We  felt  remorseful  all  round,  but  talked,  as 
we  breasted  the  now  fast-sinking  gale  and  the 
night,  of  the  Court  appointments  each  injured 
party  was  to  get  in  the  near  future,  which  would 
more  than  make  up  for  these  temporary  dis- 
comforts. 

We  reached  the 
sea-wall,  where  one 
or  two  yellowing  oil- 
lamps  here  and  there 
lit  up  the  still  stormy 
scene  beyond.  It 
was  now  ten  o'clock 
and  the  gale  had 
certainly  passed  its 
worst. 

We  should  soon 
be  missed  when 
nurse  made  her 
rounds.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost. 
They  would  go  to  the 
railway  station  first. 
They  always  did  ;  we 
had  twice  been  found 
there.  Then  to  the 
police  station.  And 
all  that  would  take  a 
little  time.  But  still 
we  must  hurry. 

We  ea<  h  jumped 
down  with  a  crash 
off  the  Esplanade  on 
to  the  shingle  below, 
and    the    last    one 

threw  down  the  bag;  and  some  new  laid  eggs, 
put  carefully  in  on  the  very  top  at  the  last,  went 
i  k  ! 

The  boats  were  all  taut  for  the  night  and 
fastened  up  to  rings  in  the  sea-wall.  We  chose 
one — a  safe,  round-looking  one.  We  put  the 
bag  into  it  and  got  in  ourselves  all  except  me, 
and  I,  with  a  table-knife,  started  cutting  the 
ropes. 

It  took  a  fearful   time.      I   never  could   have 


believed  how  long  it  would  take.  I  glanced 
desperately  along  the  Esplanade.  No,  not  a 
soul  in  sight.  One  more  rope  to  cut  .  .  .  and 
I  hacked  away  frantically. 

Joy  !  it  was  done.  I  rushed  to  the  boat  and 
started  pushing  it  down  the  shingle,  but  it  was 
too  heavy,  so  the  others  got  out  to  help  me, 
and  the  four  of  us,  with  our  heads  down,  slowly 
pushed  our  little  bark  to  the  ocean  edge  ! 

Alas  !  could  our  doting  mother  have  seen  us  ! 
And  our  father,  so  far  away  in  India,  where  he 
lived  for  the  sake  of  his  little  sons  and  daughters 
at  home  ! 

If  the  thousands  and  thousands  composing 
Gaul's  army  the  other  side  of  that  ocean, 
bivouacking  in  the  open,  and  dreaming  dreams, 
perhaps  to-night,  of  home  and  wife  and  children, 
could,  as  in  a  vision,  have  beheld  the  four  little 
golden  heads  of  hair  blown  wildly  in  that  night- 


I,    WITH    A    TABLE-KNIFE,    STARTED  CUTTING   THE    ROPES. 

wind  ;  the  four  set  little  faces,  the  sturdy  little 
British  feet  and  hands  bent  on  launching  that 
frail  cockle-shell  for  their  succour  ! — would  they 
not  have  felt,  poor  fellows,  that  the  same  Power 
that  moved  to  pity  such  babes  and  sucklings 
must  be  watching  over  them? 

A  last  desperate  effort  brought  our  boat  to  the 
waves.  In  two  minutes  we  were  drenched,  but 
nothing  daunted.  The  angry  waves  curled 
hissing  up,  as  if  furiously  warning  us  off.      Then 
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broke,  with  a  sullen  roar,  over  boat,  and  bag, 
and  four  curly  heads,  and,  receding,  dragged  our 
barque  along  with  them,  and  we  all  made  a  rush 
for  it  and  tumbled  head-foremost  in. 

All  except  my  youngest  brother,  Aurelian,  a 
flaxen-headed  thing,  whose  short  legs  were 
unable  to  scale  the  boat  in  the  rush,  and  who 
fell  on  his  back  on  the  shingle,  and,  bellowing 
loudly,  had  enough  presence  of  mind  to  raise 
himself  ere  the  next  wave  came  and  stagger, 
dripping,  up  the  beach,  where,  seeing  the 
delivering  army  safely  launched  without  him, 
he  gave  way  to  the  same  emotions  we  see  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude  so  aptly  depict  when,  as  the 
second  in  command,  his  regiment  starts  for  the 
front,  leaving  him  behind  ! 

Only,  being  but  a  baby-warrior,  Aurelian  had 
not  learnt  to  control  his  emotions,  and  did  not 
bury  his  head  upon  his  hands.  On  the  contrary 
he  buried,  you  might  say,  his  hands  in  his  head, 
clutched  his  tossing  curls,  opened  his  small 
mouth,  and  howled. 

We,  in  the  boat,  at  once  did  the  same. 
Seizing  the  oars  we  tried  to  row  back,  but  in 
vain  -  the  tide  was  going  out.  We  were  carried 
to  the  top  of  a  wave,  trembled  there  for  a 
moment  and  all  but  capsized,  then  shot  down  a 
wall  of  black  water,  up  another,  down  another. 
and  were  soon  well  out  from  our  native  shore,  a 
mere  helpless  dot  on  a  great  ocean  ! 

We  hung  on  to  the  oars  and  kept  up  a  long 
and  piteous  howling  for  our  comrade  left 
behind.  At  last,  finding  our  oars  would  be 
swept  bom  our  hands,  we  dragged  them  with 
difficulty  into  the  boat  and  gave  ourselves  up  to 
bate  and  unavailing  regrets. 

Most  happily  for  us  the  storm  was  abating 
fast,  as  summer  storms  do. 

We  were  at  first  in  really  momentary  peril  of 
being  capsized,  and  the  tide  was  fast  going  out, 
so  we  were  drifting  with  it,  every  moment  farther 
out  to  sea  ;  hut  the  wind  was  certainly  going 
down  and  the  waves  not  increasing  in  fury,  but 
rather  abating,  and  the  boat  was  a  safe  one,  or  I 
doubt  if  this  story  would  have  been  written. 

Sitting  there  holding  each  other's  hands,  and 
blowing  from  our  mouths  the  salt  spray  as  it 
dashed  over  and  over  again  in  our  laces,  dark- 
ness all  round  us,  and  no  means  of  guiding  our 
•  raft  or  of  knowing  which  way  we  were  going,  it 
dawned  slowly  on  me,  would  we  ever  reach 
Fraii' 

Somehow  it  had  seemed  so  easy,  sitting  in 
tlw  s<  hoolroom  !  We  could  all  row  a  hit,  and 
had  been  out  twice  alone  m  (aim  weather. 
Once,  crowds  had  collected  on  the  Esplanade 
to  watch  the  distant  coast  of  France,  distinctly 
:d,  .is  it  were,  in  the  shimmering  air,  fore- 
telling rain  !     It  had  seemed  so  easy,  r<  mem 


bering  that,  to  get  into  a  boat  and  head  for  that 
invisible  shore,  which  lay  just  over  where  the 
world  dipped  round  !  We  had  only  to  keep 
straight  on. 

But  now,  as  our  tub-shaped  little  barque  danced 
helplessly  on  the  vast  ocean,  and  the  revolving 
light  on  Beachy  Head  (our  one  landmark) 
jumped  bewilderingly  about,  as  if  laughing  at 
us,  instead  of  slowly  receding  behind  us  as  it 
should  have  done,  I  began  dimly  to  think 
France  might  be  very  difficult  to  find  indeed. 

Just  then  a  great  black  mass  loomed  out  of 
the  night  and  the  sea,  close  upon  us — some- 
thing tall  as  a  cathedral,  and  with  pale  light 
shining  through  great  black  bars. 

"The  pier  !  The  pier  !  "  cried  the  others  — 
"we  shall  be  dashed  against  it." 

Surely  enough,  a  great  curling  wave  seized 
our  boat,  carried  it  along  on  its  crest,  and  threw 
it  so  close  to  the  pier-landing  that  another  yard 
and  we  should  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  I 
have  never  forgotten  that  moment. 

This  shave  unnerved  us.  We  all  burst  into 
loud  cries  of  "  Help  !  help  1  "  and  wept  bitterly. 

But  the  pier  lay  behind  us  now.  and  we  were 
in  open  water  once  more.  The  next  thing,  a 
great  steamer  might  run  us  down  or  a  cruel 
rock  end  all  our  hopes. 

Decidedly  Aurelian  was  the  most  to  be  envied 
of  the  party. 

His  yells  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  heard. 
and  we  pictured  him  trotting  finally  home  to 
inform  the  family  of  our  whereabouts. 

Wet  to  the  skin,  cold,  sleepy,  hungry,  and 
very  frightened,  our  valour  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
Hut  we  sat  tight.  We  did  not  completely  lose 
our  heads  as  we  rose  and  fell  on  the  dark  wav(  s 
with  only  Heaven  to  see  us.  And  I  reminded 
the  others  of  this,  and  tried  sobbingly  to  feel 
certain  a   Hand  would  be  stretched  out  to  save. 

Hours  passed  and  the  sea  went  rapidlv  down. 
and  at,  I  suppose,  about  3.30  a  m.  we  saw  dawn 
lor  the  first  time  in  our  little  lives  break  upon 
the  world. 

The  sight  was  so  beautiful,  the  sun  rose  in 
such  quiet  strength  and  majesty,  as  if  to  say, 
"  Here  I  am  ;  1  will  look  after  you."  that  our 
poor  little  hearts  warmed  into  life  and  hope 
again,  though  a  truly  piteous  trio  we  looked. 

To  our  great   joy  it  seemed    we    had    not    g( 

so  very  far  out  to  sea.  We  had  drifted  about, 
and  could  see  Bognor's  long,  low.  flat  shore  yet  : 
far  distant,  but  it  was  home  ' 

We  began  really  to  feel  quite  our  old  selves, 
and  like  proper  castaways,  as  we  tied  handker- 
chiefs to  an  oar  and  held  it  up  and  waved  it. 

Sails  shone  here  and  there.  Help  must  soon 
come  and  it  came,  in  tin-  shape  of  a  flshing- 
smack,  and,  to  cut  my  story  short,  they  took  us 
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in,  towed  our  boat  behind,  marvelled  at  the 
story  we  told  them,  and  ere  long  landed  us  on 
Bognor  beach,  where  Uncle  George,  who  had 
been  cruising  about  all  night  in  vain,  was 
preparing  to  start  once  more  in  quest  of  us.  He 
had  seen  our  rescue  through  a  telescope,  and  had 


On  being  enjoined  to  explain  what  all  this 
meant  I  turned  stubborn  and  refused  to  speak. 
The  others  howled.  Nothing  had  been  got  out  of 
Aurelian  except  that  "  we  had  gone  to  the  war." 
after  which  information  he  had  been  sick,  fallen 
asleep,  and  was  not  awake  yet. 
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had  time  to  smother  all  his  tender  feelings 
(worked  to  a  pitch  during  this  past  night)  and 
now  stood,  stern  and  forbidding,  and  never 
even  broke  into  a  smile  as  the  three  of  us,  like 
small  drowned  rats,  stepped  humbly  upon  terra- 
firma,  and  said,  all  together,  with  the  properly 
repentant  whine  of  childhood  : — 
"  We're  very  sorry,  Uncle  George.'' 

We  were  sternly  and  silently  hurried  home,  a 
boy  staggering  behind  with  the  clothes-bag, 
though  of  its  contents  Uncle  George  had  not  as 
vet  a  glimmering. 

We  kept  sobbing,   "We're  very  sorry,  Uncle 

■._■-.'    but   he  took  no  notice  beyond  every 

now  and  then  fiercely  grunting,  "  fine  doings  !" 

A  shriek  from  mamma,  who  had  gone  from 
one  set  of  hysterics  into  another  all  night,  greeted 
us  on  entering  the  house.  The  servants  were 
assembled.  ["he  naval  captain  was  there, 
improving  the  occasion  by  a  flirtation  with  the 
heiress  in  her  dressing-gown. 


"  What's  this  ?"  asked  Uncle  George,  kicking 
the  clothes-bag,  now  a  sopping  lump.  "Here, 
one  of  you  servants,  bring  a  waterproof- sheet 
and  empty  the  thing  on  to  it." 

Which  was  done. 

Out  fell,  in  one  wet,  sticky  mass,  its  contents  ! 

Over  the  scene  that  ensued  I  will,  as  they  say 
in  novels,  draw  a  veil. 

For  years  mamma  was  wont  to  relate  the  tale 
to  visitors,  with  a  few  additions  of  her  own 
thrown  in.  By  the  time  we  left  Bognor  the 
story  had  grown  past  our  knowledge.  But  one 
bit  mamma  always  faithfully  described,  dwelling 
on  it  with  particular  pathos. 

"  And  my  two-guinea  fourteen-button  kids, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Dash,  fell  out,  full  of  rabbit-pie, 
yolk  of  egg,  and  bread  and  treacle.  And  there 
is  very  little  room  for  doubt  that  my  poor 
brother-in-law  missed  a  rich  marriage  entirely 
through  those  children  of  mine  trying  to  play 
Joan  of  Arc  to  those  poor,  wretched  French  !  " 


Dreyfus's    Great    Book, 


ENTITLED 


"FIVE    YEARS    OF    MY    LIFE." 

The  case  of  Alfred  Dreyfus,  as  everyone  knows,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  dramas  of  real 
life,  and  also  one  of  the  greatest  miscarriages  of  justice,  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  farcical  trial  of 
1894,  conducted  with  closed  doors,  the  monstrous  sentence  of  degradation  and  banishment,  and  the  terrible 
years  of  torture  in  the  fever-stricken  swamps  of  Cayenne — all  these  make  up  a  narrative  of  human  suffering 
and  endurance  of  surpassing  interest.  When,  after  the  trial  at  Rennes,  the  result  of  which  was  awaited 
with  breathless  interest  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  it  became  known  that  Captain  Dreyfus  intended 
to  write  the  story  of  his  experiences  from  the  moment  of  his  being  accused  to  the  triumphant  acquittal 
at  Rennes,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  book  would  be  absolutely  unique,  both  as  to  its  contents  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  came  to  be  written.  It  was  published  simultaneously  in  the  principal 
European  languages,  and  at  once  attained  an  enormous  and  unprecedented  success.  "  Wide  World  " 
readers  now  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  this  wonderful  life-story  from  the  pen  of  the  unfortunate 
Dreyfus  himself.  The  story  will  be  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs,  portraits,  and  drawings.  A 
few  unessential  letters  have  been   omitted  in  order  not  to  detract  from  the  vividness  of  the  narrative. 


VII. 

HE  first  days  of  the  voyage  were 
very  stormy  ;  the  cold  in  my  open 
cell  was  frightful,  and  sleep  in  the 
hammock  was  well-nigh  impossible. 
For  food  I  had  the  rations  of  con- 
demned prisoners  handed  me  in  old  preserved- 
meat  cans.  I  was  watched  by  one  warder 
during  the  day  and  at  night  by  two,  having 
their  revolvers  beside  them  and  being  absolutely 
forbidden  to  speak  to  me. 

After  the  fifth  day  I  was  allowed  to  go  on 
deck  one  hour  each  day,  accompanied  by  two 
warders.  After  the  eighth  day  the  weather 
grew  gradually  warmer,  and  then  became  torrid. 
I  comprehended  that  we  were  nearing  the 
Equator;  but  I  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
place  of  my  transportation. 

After  fifteen  days  of  this  terrible  voyage  we 
arrived,  on  March  12th,  1895,  H1  tne  roadstead 
of  the  lies  du  Salut.  I  had  a  hint  of  the  place 
from  bits  of  conversation  among  the  warders, 
when  speaking  among  themselves  of  places  to 
which  they  might  be  sent ;  the  names  of  the  posts 
I  recognised  as  belonging  to  localities  in  Guiana. 

I  hoped  that  I  should  be  landed  at  once,  but 
I  had  to  wait  nearly  four  days  without  going 
upon  deck  in  this  tropical  heat  and  shut  close 
in  my  cell.  In  fact  nothing  had  been  prepared 
for  receiving  me,  and  everything  had  to  be 
Hurried. 

On  March  15th  I  was  landed  and  locked  in 
a  cell  in  the  prison  of  the  He  Royale  :  this 
strictly  close  confinement  lasted  nearly  a 
month.  On  April  13th  I  wis  taken  to  the  lie 
du  Diable,  a  barren  rock  used  previously  for  the 
is<  ilation  of  lepers. 

The  lies  du  Salut  form  a  group  of  three 
small  islands  the  Ik;  Royale,  where  the  com- 
mander-in-chief   of    the    prisons    of    the    three 


islands  has  his  dwelling,  the  He  Saint  Joseph, 
and  the  He  du  Diable. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  He  du  Diable  the 
following  arrangements  were  adopted  concern- 
ing me;  they  lasted  until  189^. 

The  hut  for  my  occupation  was  built  of  stone, 
and  measured  four  metres  square  (about  thirteen 
feet).  The  windows  were  barred  :  the  door  was 
a  lattice- work  of  simple  iron  bars.  This  door 
opened  out  on  an  entrance  two  metres  square, 
which  was  attached  to  the  front  of  the  hut ;  the 
entrance  was  closed  by  a  solid  door  of  wood. 
In  this  entrance  was  stationed  the  warder  on 
guard.  These  warders  were  relieved  every  two 
hours  ;  they  were  not  to  lose  sight  of  me,  day  or 
night.  To  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  this 
latter  part  of  their  service  the  hut  was  lighted 
during  the  night.  By  night  the  door  of  the 
entrance  was  closed  inside  and  out,  so  that 
every  two  hours,  when  the  guard  was  relieved, 
there  was  an  infernal  racket  of  keys  and  chains. 
Five  warders  and  their  chief  were  employed  in 
performing  the  duties  of  the  service  and  in 
guarding  me.  By  day  I  was  allowed  to  go 
about  only  in  that  part  of  the  island  comprised 
between  the  landing-place  and  the  little  valley 
where  the  lepers'  camp  had  been,  a  space  of 
about  two  hundred  metres  (two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards)  and  utterly  bare  ;  1  was  absolutely 
forbidden  to  leave  these  limits,  under  penalty  of 
being  confined  to  my  hut.  The  moment  I  went 
out  I  was  accompanied  by  a  warder,  who  was 
not  to  lose  sight  of  a  single  one  of  my  move- 
ments. The  warder  was  armed  with  a  revolver  ; 
later  on  there  were  added  to  this  a  rifle  anil  a 
cartridge-belt.  I  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
speak  to  anyone  whomsoever.  At  the  beginning 
my  rations  were  those  of  a  soldier  in  the 
colonies,  with  no  wine.  I  had  to  do  my  own 
iking,  and,  in  fact,  to  rely  only  upon  myself. 
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The  following  pages  are  the  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  diary  which  I  wrote  from  the 
month  of  April,  1895,  until  the  autumn  of  1896; 
it  was  destined  for  my  wife.  This  diary  was 
seized  with  all  my  papers  in  1896,  and  was  never 
handed  over  to  my  wife.  I  was  able  to  obtain 
possession  of  it  only  at  the  Rennes  trial,  in 
1899:- 

Sunday,  April  14th,  1895. 

To-day  I  begin  the  diary  of  my  miserable 
and  terrible  life.  Indeed,  it  is  only  to-day  that  I 
have  had  paper  at  my  disposal  ;  every  sheet  is 
numbered  and  initialed,  so  that  I  cannot  conceal 
or  abstract  any  portion  of  it.  I  am  responsible 
for  the  use  made  of  it  !  But  what  could  I  do 
with  it?  Of  what  use  could  it  be  to  me?  To 
whom  should  I  give  it  ?  What  secret  have  I  to 
confide  to  paper?  Each  of  these  questions  is 
an  enigma  !  Until  now  I  have  had  faith  in 
reason,  I  have  be- 
lieved in  the  logic 
of  things  and 
events,  1  have 
trusted  in  human 
justice  !  Nothing 
strange  or  extrava- 
gant has  found  an 
abiding  place  in 
my  mind.  Oh, 
what  a  crumbling 
away  of  all  my 
beliefs  and  all 
sound  reason  ! 

What  fearful 
months  I  have 
passed,  what  sor- 
rowful months  still 
await  me  !  I  had 
decided  to  kill 
myself     after     my 

iniquitous  condemnation.  To  be  convicted  of  the 
most  infamous  crime  a  man  can  commit,  on  the 
strength  of  a  doubtful  piece  of  paper,  the  hand- 
writing of  which  was  an  imitation  of  my  own, 
or  which  resembled  it— this  certainly  is  enough 
to  drive  to  despair  a  man  who  holds  honour  to 
be  above  ;ill  else.  My  dear  wife,  so  devoted 
and  courageous,  has  taught  me  in  this  time  of 
disaster  that,  since  I  am  innocent,  I  have  no 
right  to  abandon  her  or  voluntarily  give  up  the 
struggle.  I  feel  that  sin-  is  right  and  that  my 
duly  is  clearly  indicated  :  but  yet  I  am  afraid— 
yes,  afraid  of  the  terrible  moral  sufferings  I 
shall  have  to  endure.  Physically,  I  felt  myself 
strong,  my  conscience  was  pure  and  unsullied, 
and  endowed  me  with  more  than  human 
strength  ;  but  my  physical  and  mental  tortur  s 
have  been  greater  even  than  I  expected,  and 
to-day  I  am  bowed  down  in  body  and  soul. 
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However,  I  have  yielded  to  my  wife's 
entreaties,  and  have  the  courage  to  live  !  I 
have  undergone  the  most  horrible  ordeal  that 
can  be  inflicted  on  a  soldier — an  ordeal  worse 
than  any  death ;  then,  step  by  step,  I  have 
traversed  the  hideous  path  which  has  brought 
me  hither,  passing  through  the  Sante  prison  and 
the  convict  depot  of  the  He  de  Re,  enduring 
without  flinching  the  insults  and  cries  of  the 
mob,  but  leaving  a  fragment  of  my  heart  at 
every  turn  of  the  road. 

My  conscience  bore  me  up ;  my  reason  told 
me  each  day  that  the  truth  at  last  must  burst 
forth  triumphant ;  in  a  century  like  ours  the 
light  cannot  long  be  suppressed  ;  but, alas  !  each 
day  brought  with  it  a  fresh  disappointment. 
The  light  not  only  did  not  break  forth,  but 
everything  was  done  to  prevent  it  from  appearing. 
I  was,  and  am  still,  kept  in  the  strictest  close 

confinement  ;  all 
my  correspond- 
ence is  read  and 
closely  examined 
at  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  in 
Paris,  and  often 
not  forwarded.  I 
have  even  been 
forbidden  to  write 
to  my  wife  of  the 
investigations 
which  I  wished  to 
advise  her  to  have 
made.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to 
defend  myself. 

I  thought  that, 
once  in  my  exile, 
I  might  find,  if 
not  rest  --  that 
never  can  be  mine  until  my  honour  has  been 
vindicated — at  least  some  tranquillity  of  mind 
and  body  which  might  permit  me  to  wait  for  the 
day  of  rehabilitation.  What  a  new  and  bitter 
disappointment  ! 

After  a  voyage  of  fifteen  days,  shut  up  in  a 
cage,  I  first  spent  four  days  in  the  roadstead  of 
the  lies  du  Salut,  without  going  on  deck,  under 
a  tropical  sun.  My  brain  nearly  gave  way  with 
suffering  and  despair.  When  I  was  landed  I 
was  locked  in  a  cell  of  the  prison,  with  closed 
shutters,  prohibited  from  speaking  to  anyone, 
alone  with  my  thoughts,  subjected  to  the  regi- 
men of  a  convict.  My  letters  had  first  to  be 
sent  to  Cayenne.  I  do  not  know  if  they  have 
yet  been  forwarded.  I  remained  thus  for  a 
month,  locked  in  my  cell,  without  once  leaving 
it,  in  spite  of  all  the  bodily  fatigues  of  my 
painful  journey.     Several  times  I  nearly  lost  my 
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reason  ;  I  had  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  my 
horror  of  life  was  such  that  the  thought  came  to 
me  to  refuse  medical  aid,  and  thus  court  the 
welcome  death  which  would  end  my  martyrdom. 
This  would,  indeed,  have  been  deliverance  and 
the  cessation  of  my  long  agony,  for  I  should  not 
have  broken  my  promise,  and  my  death  would 
have  been  only  natural. 

The  remembrance  of  my  wife  and  of  my 
duty  towards  my  children  has  given  me  the 
strength  to  nerve  myself  once  more.  I  must 
not  counteract  her  efforts  and  abandon  her  in 
her  mission  of  seeking  out  the  truth  and  the 
true  culprit.  For  this  reason  I  asked  to  see  the 
doctor,  in  spite  of  my  strong  repugnance  to 
every  new  face. 

At  last,  after  thirty  days  of  close  confinement, 
they  came  to  remove  me  to  the  He  du  Diable, 
where  I  shall  enjoy  a  semblance  of  liberty.  By 
day  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  about  in  a  space  a 
few  hundred  yards  square,  followed  at  every 
step  by  the  warders ;  at  nightfall  (between  six 
and  half-past  six  o'clock)  I  shall  be  locked  in  my 
hut,  four  yards  square,  closed  by  an  iron  door, 
before  which  relays  of  warders  watch  me  all  the 
night  long. 

A  chief  and  five  warders  have  been  charged 
with  this  service  and  with  guarding  me;  my 
rations  are  half  a  loaf  of  bread  a  day,  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound  of  meat  three  times  a  week, 
and  on  other  days  tinned  bacon  or  spiced 
meats.  To  drink  I  have  water.  What  a  terrible 
existence  of  constant  suspicion,  of  ceaseless 
vigilance,  endured  by  a  man  who  cherishes  his 
honour  as  dearly  as  does  any  man  in  the  world  ! 

And  still  I  never  receive  any  news  of  my 
wife  and  children,  though  I  have  learnt  that 
since  March  gth,  nearly  five  weeks  ago,  there 
have  been  letters  for  me  at  Cayenne.  I  have 
asked  that  telegrams  may  be  sent  to  Cayenne 
and  to  France  for  news  of  my  dear  ones.  There 
is  no  answer.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  live  until  the 
day  of  rehabilitation,  to  let  the  world  know  my 
sufferings  and  give  peace  to  my  aching  heart. 
Shall  I  bear  up  until  that  day  dawns?  I  often 
have  doubts,  my  heart  is  so  broken  and  my 
health  so  shaken. 

Sunday  night,  April  14th — 15th,  1895. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  sleep.  This  cage, 
b(  fore  which  the  guard  walks  up  and  down  like 
a  phantom  in  my  dreams,  the  torment  of  the 
vermin  which  infest  me,  the  smouldering  in  my 
heart  that  I,  who  have  always  and  everywhere 
done  my  duty,  should  be  in  this  horrible  place — 
all  this  excites  andagitates  my  nerves,  which  are 

already  shattered,  and  drives  away  sleep.  When 
shall  I  again  pass  a  calm  and  tranquil  night? 
Perhaps  not  until  I  urn  in  the  grave,  when  I 

Vol.  viii.-9. 


shall  sleep  the  sleep  that  is  everlasting.  How- 
sweet  it  will  be  to  think  no  longer  of  human 
vileness  and  cowardice  ! 

The  ocean,  which  I  hear  moaning  beneath 
my  little  window,  has  always  for  me  a  strange 
fascination.  It  soothes  my  thoughts  as  it  did 
before,  but  now  they  are  very  bitter  and  sombre. 
It  recalls  dear  memories  to  mind,  the  happy 
days  I  have  passed  at  the  seaside  with  my  wife 
and  darling  children. 

I  have  again  the  violent  sensation  which  1 
felt  on  the  ship  of  being  drawn  almost  irre- 
sistibly towards  the  sea,  whose  murmuring 
waves  seem  to  call  to  me  like  some  great  com- 
forter. This  mysterious  influence  of  the  sea 
over  me  is  powerful;  on  the  voyage  from  France 
I  had  to  close  my  eyes  and  call  up  the  image  of 
my  wife  to  avoid  yielding  to  it. 

Where  are  the  bright  dreams  of  my  youth  and 
the  ambitions  of  my  manhood  ?  Nothing  longer 
lives  within  me ;  my  brain  wanders  under  the 
stress  of  my  thoughts.  What  is  the  hidden 
mystery  of  this  drama  ?  Even  now  I  com- 
prehend nothing  of  what  has  passed.  To  be 
condemned  without  palpable  proof,  on  the 
strength  of  a  forged  scrap  of  handwriting ! 
Whatever  the  soul  and  conscience  of  a  man 
may  be,  is  there  not  more  than  enough  here 
to  demoralize  him  ?  The  sensitiveness  of  my 
nerves  after  all  this  torture  has  become  so  acute 
that  each  new  impression,  even  from  without, 
produces  on  me  the  effect  of  a  deep  wound. 

The  same  night. 

I  have  just  tried  to  sleep,  but  after  dozing  for 
a  few  minutes  I  awoke  with  burning  fever  ;  and 
it  has  been  so  every  night  for  six  months.  How 
has  my  body  been  able  to  resist  such  a  com- 
bination of  torments,  physical  as  well  as  moral  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  clear  conscience,  assured 
of  itself,  must  impart  invincible  strength.  I 
open  the  blind  which  closes  my  little  window 
and  look  again  upon  the  sea.  The  sky  is  full 
of  great  clouds,  but  the  moonlight  filters  through, 
tingeing  certain  portions  of  the  sea  with  silver. 
The  waves  break  powerless  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  which  define  the  form  of  the  island. 
There  is  a  constant  lapping  of  the  water 
as  it  plays  on  the  beach,  with  a  rude 
staccato  rhythm  that  soothes  my  wounded 
soul.       And    in    this    night,    in   the   1  aim, 

there  come  hack  to  my  memory  the  dear 
images  of  my  wife  and  children.  How  my 
poor  Lucie  must  suffer  from  so  undeserved  a 
late,  after   having    possessed   everything  to  make 

her  happy  !     And  happy  she  so  well  deservi 
be,  by  her  noble  uprightness  and  loftiness  ol 

Character,    by     her    tender    and    devoted     heart. 

Poor,  pi  ir  wife  !     I   cannot  think  of  her 

and   of   my  children    without   being   stirred   in 
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every  fibre  of  my  being.  T  can  only  sob.  My 
thoughts  of  them  also  inspire  me  to  do  my  duty. 
1  am  going  to  try  to  study  English.  Perhaps 
the  work  will  help  me  to  forget  awhile  my 
sorrows. 

Monday,  April  15th,  1895. 
There  was  a  deluge  of  rain  this  morning. 
No  breakfast  was  sent  me.  The  warders  took 
pity  on  me  and  gave  me  a  little  black  coffee  and 
bread.  When  there  was  an  interval  in  the  storm 
I  made  the  round  of  the  small  portion  of  the  little 
island  which  is  reserved  to  me.  It  is  a  barren 
place  ;  there  are  a  few  banana-trees  and  cocoa- 
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palms,  and  dry  soil  from  which  basaltic  rocks 
emerge  everywhere.  At  ten  o'clock  they  bring 
me  my  day's  food  :  a  bit  of  canned  bacon,  a  few 
grains  of  rice,  a  few  green  coffee  berries,  and  a 
little  brown  sugar.  I  throw  it  all  into  the  sea* 
and  then  try  to  make  a  fire.  After  several  fruit- 
less efforts  I  succeed.  I  heat  water  for  my  tea. 
My  luncheon  consists  of  bread  and  tea.  What 
endless  agony  I  am  compelled  to  endure  ! 
What  a  sacrifice  I  have  made  in  consenting  to 
live  !  Nothing  will  be  spared  me,  neither  moral 
torture  nor  physical  suffering.  Oh,  that  restless 
ocean,  which  is  always  muttering  and  howling 
at  my  feet  !  What  an  echo  to  my  soul  !  The 
foam  of  the  waves  which  break  upon  the  rocks 
is  so  milky  white  that  I  could  roll  myself  away 
with  it  and  be  lulled  to  rest. 

Monday,  April  15th  (evening). 
I    narrowly  escaped   having  once  more  only 
a    scrap   of    bread    for    my    dinner,    and    I    was 
fainting.     The  warders,  seeing  my  bodily  weak 

I  threw  it  all  into  the  sea  because  the  canned  bacon  was  not 
hich   was  brought   to  me   in  a  filthy  stat< 
offensive,  and   I  bad   nothing  with  wl  i^t  tbe  coffee  berries, 

which,  in  bitU  1  derision,  were  given  me  raw. 


ness,  passed  in  to  me  a  bowl  of  their  broth. 
Then  I  smoked,  smoked  to  calm  both  my  brain 
and  the  gnawing  of  my  stomach.  I  again  sent 
to  ask  the  Governor  of  Guiana,  as  I  had  already 
done  a  fortnight  ago,  that  I  might  live  at 
my  own  expense,  obtaining  canned  food  from 
Cayenne,  as  the  law  allows  me  to  do.  Dear 
wife,  at  this  very  moment  perhaps  your  thoughts 
echo  my  own.  Have  you  any  conception  of 
the  horrible  martyrdom  I  am  undergoing  ? 
Yes,  you  must  feel  all  that  I  suffer  from  such  a 
lamentable  misfortune.  How  the  thought  cuts 
me  to  the  heart,  that  I  have  been  condemned 

for  so  hateful  a 
crime  without 
comprehending 
anything  about  it ! 
If  there  is  justice 
in  the  world  my 
honour  must  be 
given  back  to  me 
and  the  guilty 
wretch,  the  mon- 
ster, must  suffer 
the  punishment 
that  his  crime 
deserves. 

Tuesday,  April 

16th,  1895. 
At  last  I  have 
been  able  to  sleep, 
thanks  to  extreme 
exhaustion.  My 
first  thought  as  I 
woke  was  of  you, 
my  dear  and  beloved  wife.  I  asked  myself  what 
you  were  doing  at  the  same  moment.  You  must 
have  been  occupied  with  our  darling  children. 
May  they  be  your  solace  and  inspire  you  with 
your  duty  if  I  give  way  before  the  end.  I  have 
been  out  to  cut  firewood.  After  two  hours  of 
effort  I  succeeded  in  getting  together  enough  for 
my  needs.  At  eight  o'clock  they  bring  me  a 
piece  of  raw  meat  and  a  little  bread.  I  kindle 
my  fire,  but  the  smoke  is  blown  in  my  face  by 
the  sea-breeze,  and  my  eyes  are  smarting.  As 
soon  as  I  have  embers  enough  I  put  the  meat 
on  a  few  bits  of  iron  which  I  have  gathered 
together  here  and  there,  and  cook  it  as  well  as 
I  ■  hi.  I  breakfast  a  little  better  than  yesterday, 
but  the  meat  is  tough  and  dry.  As  to  my  bill 
of  fare  for  dinner,  it  was  very  simple — bread 
and  water.  The  labours  of  the  day  have  worn 
out  my  strength." 

Friday,  April  19th,  1895. 

I    have   not   written  anything  for  some  days. 

All  my  time  has  been  spent  in  the  struggle  for 

life,    for   I   will    resist   to  the   last    drop    of   my 

blood,    no  matter  what  punishments  they  inflict 
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on  me.  The  diet  has  not  changed  ;  they  tell 
me  they  are  still  waiting  for  orders.  To-day  I 
boiled  my  meat  with  salt,  and  flavoured  it  with 
the  wild  peppers  I  had  found  in  the  island. 
This  lasted  three  hours,  during  which  my  eyes 
suffered  atrociously.  How  miserable !  And 
still  I  am  kept  without  any  news  from  my  wife 
and  my  dear  ones.  Are  the  letters  intentionally 
withheld  from  me  ?  Exhausted  as  I  feel,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  I  may  quiet  my  nerves  by 
splitting  the  wood  for  to-morrow.  I  go  to  look 
for  the  hatchet  in  the  kitchen.  "  You  cannot 
enter  the  kitchen  !  "  shouts  the  guard.  And  I 
turn  back  silently,  but  with  head  erect.  Oh,  if 
I  could  only  live  in  my  hut  without  ever  leaving 
it  !  But  I  am  compelled  to  take  some  food  or 
die  of  starvation.  From  time  to  time  I  try  to 
study  English,  to  write  translations,  and  to 
forget  myself  in  my  work.  But  my  brain  is  so 
utterly  shaken  that  it  refuses  to  labour ;  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  am  forced  to  give  up  the 
task.  And  then  what  appears  to  me  so  unheard 
of  and  inhuman  is  that  they  intercept  all  my 
correspondence.  I  am  fully  aware  that  they  are 
enjoined  to  take  every  possible  and  imaginable 
precaution  to  prevent  my  escape ;  that  is  the 
right  and  I  will  even  say  the  strict  duty  of  the 
prison  administration.  But  that  they  should 
thus  bury  me  alive,  prevent  any  communication, 
even  by  open  letter,  with  my  family — that  is 
contrary  to  all  justice.  One  might  imagine  the 
world  had  gone  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  !  For 
six  months  I  am  kept  in  close  confinement, 
without  the  power  of  assisting  those  who  are 
working  for  the  vindication  of  my  honour. 
Saturday,  April  20th,  1895  ; 

11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  have  finished  my  cooking  for  the  day. 
This  morning  I  cut  my  portion  of  meat  in  two ; 
one  piece  is  to  boil,  the  other  is  for  a  steak.  To 
cook  the  latter  I  have  manufactured  a  grill  with 
an  old  piece  of  sheet-iron  which  I  picked  up  in 
the  island.  For  drink  I  have  water.  And  all 
my  kitchen  utensils  are  pots  of  old  rusty  iron 
without  anything  to  clean  them  with,  and  with- 
out plates.  I  must  summon  all  my  courage  to 
live  under  such  conditions,  with  the  further 
drawback  of  acute  mental  torture.  Utterly 
exhausted,  I  am  going  to  seek  rest  on  my 
miserable  pallet. 

Next  day  ;  2  o'clock  a.m. 
I 'i  think  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
a  country  like  France,  imbued  with  ideas  of 
justice  and  truth,  such  incredible  wrongs  <  an 
inflicted!  I  have  written  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  I  have  written  to  the  Minisl 
always  asking  them  to  search  for  the  truth.  They 
have  not  the  right  thus  to  allow  the  honour  of 
an  officer  and   his  family  to   be  overthrown  with 


no  other  proof  of  culpability  than  a  bit  of  hand- 
writing, when  the  Government  possesses  the 
means  of  investigation  necessary  to  elicit  the 
truth.  It  is  justice  that  I  demand  aloud,  in  the 
name  of  my  honour.  I  was  so  hungry  this 
afternoon  that,  to  stifle  the  gnawings  of  my 
appetite,  I  devoured,  raw,  ten  tomatoes  which  1 
found  in  the  island.* 

Night  of  the  Saturday  to  Sunday, 

April  20th,  1895. 

The  night  was  feverish.  I  dreamed  of  you, 
dear  Lucie,  and  of  our  dear  children,  as  I  do 
every  night.  How  you  must  suffer,  my  poor 
love  !  Happily,  our  children  are  still  too  young 
to  know,  else  what  an  apprenticeship  to  life 
would  be  theirs  !  As  for  me,  no  matter  what 
my  martyrdom,  my  duty  is  to  go  to  the  end  of 
my  strength  without  faltering.  I  shall  not  fail. 
I  have  just  written  to  Commandant  du  Paty  to 
remind  him  of  the  two  promises  he  made  me 
after  sentence  was  pronounced  :  (1)  In  the  name 
of  the  Minister  to  continue  the  investigations ; 
(2)  in  his  own  personality  to  inform  me  as  soon 
as  there  should  be  new  leakages  at  the  Ministry. 
The  wretched  man  who  is  the  real  author  of  the 
crime  is  on  a  fatal  downward  path  and  will  not 
be  able  to  pause. 

Sunday,  April  21st,  1895. 

The  chief  commandant  of  the  islands  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me,  this  morning,  along 
with  my  meat,  two  tins  of  condensed  milk. 
Each  tin  holds  about  three  quarts ;  by  drinking 
a  quart  and  a  half  a  day  I  shall  have  enough 
milk  for  four  days.  I  stop  boiling  the  meat, 
which  I  could  not  make  eatable.  This  morning 
I  have  cut  it  into  two  slices,  and  shall  broil  one 
of  them  for  the  morning  meal  and  one  for  the 
evening.  In  the  intervals  of  providing  for  my 
living  I  continually  think  of  my  darling  wife 
and  all  my  dear  ones,  and  of  all  they  must 
suffer  !  Will  the  day  of  justice  soon  d'twn  ? 
The  days  are  long,  and  so  are  the  minutes  of 
each  hour.  I  am  incapable  of  any  serious 
physical  work  ;  moreover,  from  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  heat  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  possible  to  yo 
out.  I  cannot  work  at  English  the  whole  day  ; 
my  head  will  not  allow  of  it.  And  1  have 
nothing  to  read,  I  am  always  alone  with  my 
thoughts!  1  was  in  the  midst  of  lighting  a  lire 
to  make  my  tea.  The  boat  arrives  from  the 
lie  Royale  ;  1  have  to  retire  into  my  hut  ;  these 
are  my  instructions.  Are  they  afraid  1  shall 
communicate  with  the  convicts? 

Monday.  April  22nd,   l8< 

I     rose  at    daybreak   to   wash   my    linen    and 
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to  dry  my  cloth  garments  immediately  afterwards 
in  the  sun.  Everything  here  becomes  damp, 
owing  to  the  mixture  of  humidity  and  heat.  We 
have  continual  short  torrential  rain  storms, 
followed  by  tropical  heat.  Yesterday  I  asked 
the  commandant  of  the  islands  for  one  or  two 
plates,  no  matter  of  what  sort ;  he  replied  that 
he  had  none.  I  am  obliged  to  tax  my  ingenuity 
to  find  something  to  eat  from  ;  sometimes  it  is 
paper,  sometimes  it  is  old  pieces  of  sheet-iron, 
picked  up  on  the  island.  The  amount  of  filth 
I  eat  in  this  way  is  incredible.  But  I  always 
make  an  effort  to  bear  up  against  everything  for 
the  sake  of  my  wife  and  my  children.  And 
always  alone,  thrown  back  upon  myself,  with  my 
thoughts.  What  martyrdom  for  an  innocent 
man  ;   certainly  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 


of  stew  with  beef  and  white  beans  ;  I  ate  half  of 
it  this  morning,  the  rest  is  for  this  evening. 
Thus,  I  shall  have  to  cook  only  once  a  day. 
But  this  food,  cooked  in  old  rusty  iron  utensils, 
gives  me  violent  pains  in  the  stomach. 

Wednesday,  April  24th,  1895. 

To-day  canned  bacon  :  I  threw  it  away.  I 
am  going  to  make  myself  a  stew  of  dried  peas ; 
this  will  be  my  food  for  the  day.  Internal  pains 
almost  continually. 

Thursday,  April  25th,  1895. 

They  dole  me  out  boxes  of  matches  one  by 
one — I  cannot  understand  why,  as  they  are 
safety-matches — and  I  have  always  to  return  the 
empty  box.  This  morning  I  could  not  find  the 
empty  box ;  a  scene  and  threats  ensued.  I 
found  it  at  last  in  one  of  my  pockets. 
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Christian  martyrs.  Still  no  news  of  my  family, 
in  spite  of  my  repeated  requests  ;  I  have  been 
without  letters  for  two  months.  Just  now  I 
received  some  dried  vegetables  in  some  old 
preserved- meat  tins.  In  making  use  of  these 
tins,  in  washing  them  and  trying  to  turn  them 
into  plates,  I  cut  my  fingers.  I  have  just  been 
informed,  too,  that  I  shall  have  to  wash  my  linen 
myself.  Now,  I  have  nothing  to  do  this  with. 
I  worked  at  that  for  two  hours,  but  the  result  is 
not  very  satisfactory.  The  linen  will  always 
have  to  be  soaked  in  water.  I  am  worn  out. 
Shall  I  be  able  to  sleep  ?  I  fear  not.  I  am 
such  a  mixture  of  physical  weakness  and  extreme 
nervousness  that  when  I  am  in  bed  my  nerves 
get  tlie  upper  hand  of  me  and  my  anxious 
thoughts  turn  to  my  family. 

Tuesday,  April  23rd,  1895. 

Still  the  same  struggle  for  life.      I  have  never 

perspired  so  much  as  I  did  this  morning  when 

I  was  out  cutting  wood.     I  have  simplified  my 

meals  still  more.     This  morning  I  made  a  kind 


Night  of  Thursday-Friday. 

These  sleepless  nights  are  awful.  I  get 
through  the  days  somehow,  with  the  help  of  my 
thousand  domestic  duties.  I  am,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  obliged  to  clean  out  my  hut,  do  my 
cooking,  look  for  and  cut  up  wood,  and  wash 
my  linen.  But  as  soon  as  I  lie  down,  however 
exhausted  I  may  be,  my  nerves  get  the  upper 
hand  of  me  and  my  brain  begins  to  work.  1 
think  of  my  wife,  of  the  sufferings  that  she  must 
be  enduring ;  I  think  of  my  dear  children,  of 
their  gay  and  thoughtless  prattling. 

Friday,  April  26th,  1895. 

To-day,  canned  bacon  :  I  threw  it  away.  The 
commandant  of  the  islands  came  afterwards  and 
brought  me  some  tobacco  and  tea.  I  should 
have  preferred  condensed  milk  to  tea  ;  I  had 
applied  for  it,  too,  from  Cayenne,  for  the 
internal  pains  arc  continuous.  They  have  lent 
me  four  flat  plates,  two  deep  ones,  and  two 
saucepans,  but  nothing  to  put  in  them.  They 
brought  me,  too,  some  reviews,  sent  me  by  my 
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wife.  But  still  no  letters ;  it  is  really  too 
inhuman.  I  am  writing  to  my  wife  ;  this  is  one 
of  my  rare  tranquil  moments.  I  always  exhort 
her  to  courage,  to  energy  ;  for  it  must  be  made 
apparent  to  all  the  world,  without  exception, 
that  our  honour  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  pure 
and  stainless.  This  terrible  heat  saps  all  one's 
strength  and  physical  energy. 

Saturday,  April  27th,  1895. 

On  account  of  the  great  heat  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  I  have  planned  out  my  time 
differently.  I  rise  at  daybreak  (5.30) ;  I  light 
a  fire  to  make  my  coffee  or  tea.  Then  I  put 
the  dried  vegetables  on  the  fire  ;  afterwards  I 
make  my  bed,  clean  my  room,  and  begin 
dressing.  At  eight  o'clock  they  bring  me  my 
rations  for  the  day.  I  finish  cooking  the  dried 
vegetables  ;  on  meat  days  I  cook  the  meat.  In 
this  way  all  my  cooking  is  done  by  ten  o'clock, 
for  I  eat  cold  in  the  evening  what  is  left  of  the 
morning  meal,  as  I  do  not  care  to  spend 
another  three  hours  in  front  of  the  fire  in  the 
afternoon. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  breakfast.  I  read,  I  work, 
I  dream,  and,  above  all,  I  suffer,  until  three 
o'clock.  Then  I  complete  my  toilet.  When 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  over,  that  is  to 
say,  about  five  o'clock,  I  go  out  and  cut  wood, 
draw  water  from  the  well,  wash  my  linen,  etc. 
At  six  o'clock  I  eat  cold  what  remains  from 
breakfast.  Then  I  am  locked  up.  This  is 
when  time  hangs  most  heavily.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  persuade  them  to  let  me  have 
a  lamp  in  my  hut.  Of  course  the  warders  have 
a  watch-lamp,  but  its  light  is  not  strong  enough 
for  me  to  be  able  to  work  by  it  for  long.  So 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  go  to  bed  ; 
and  then  it  is  that  my  brain  begins  to  work,  that 
all  my  thoughts  turn  towards  the  frightful  drama 
of  which  I  am  the  victim,  and  to  my  wife  and 
children,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  me.  How 
they  must  be  suffering  also  ! 

Sunday,  April  28th,  1895. 

It  is  blowing  a  hurricane.  Squalls  come 
up  one  after  the  other,  and  make  a  loud, 
sonorous  noise,  things  collide  and  dash  against 
one  another  !  How  like  my  state  of  mind  in 
its  attacks  of  violence  !  I  should  like  to  he 
strong  and  powerful  like  the  wind  which  is 
shaking  the  trees  and  tearing  them  up  by  the 
roots,  that  I  might  hurl  from  my  path  all  the 
obstacles  which  bar  the  way  to  truth.  I  want 
to  fling  aside  all  my  sufferings,  to  cry  aloud  all 
the  rebellion  that  is  in  my  heart  against  the 
ignominy  which  has  been  heaped  upon  an 
innocent  man  and  his  family  !  Ah  !  what 
punishment  does  not  the  man  deserve  who 
has  committed  this  crime  !  Guilty  towards  his 
country,    towards  an   innocent   man,   towards  a 


whole  family  given  over  to  despair  —that  man 
must  be  unlike  anything  in  Nature.  I  learned 
to-day  how  to  wash  cooking  utensils.  Hitherto 
I  have  been  cleaning  them  simply  with  hot 
water,  using  my  handkerchiefs  for  dish-cloths. 
In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  they  remained  dirty 
and  greasy.  I  thought  of  ashes,  which  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  potash.  This  succeeded 
admirably,  but  what  a  state  my  hands  and  my 
handkerchiefs  are  in  !  I  have  just  been  told 
that,  until  further  orders,  my  linen  will  be 
washed  at  the  infirmary.  This  is  a  good  thing, 
for  I  perspire  so  freely  that  my  flannels  are 
completely  saturated  and  want  a  thorough 
cleansing.  Let  us  hope  that  this  temporary 
order  will  become  final. 

Same  day,  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

I  have  been  thinking  much  of  you,  my  dear 
wife,  and  of  our  children.  We  used  to  spend 
the  whole  of  Sunday  together.  The  time  has 
passed  slowly,  very  slowly,  my  thoughts  darken- 
ing in  proportion  as  the  day  advanced. 

Monday,  April  29th,  10  a.m. 

Never  have  I  been  so  tired  as  I  was  this 
morning.  I  have  had  to  make  several  journeys 
for  wood  and  water.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
breakfast  that  is  waiting  for  me  consists  of  stale 
beans,  which  have  already  been  on  the  fire  for 
four  hours  and  refuse  to  cook,  a  little  tinned 
beef,  and  water  for  drink.  In  spite  of  all  my 
mental  energy  my  physical  strength  will  give- 
way  if  this  regimen  continues  much  longer, 
especially  in  a  climate  which  is  so  enervating  in 
itself. 

.\  1  idday. 

I  have  been  trying  to  sleep  a  little,  but  in 
vain.  I  am  worn  out  with  fatigue,  but  as  soon 
as  I  lie  down  the  remembrance  of  all  my 
troubles  comes  back  to  me,  all  the  bitterness  of 
so  unmerited  a  fate  rises  from  my  heart  to  my 
lips.  My  nerves  are  too  tightly  strained  for  me 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  sleep.  In 
addition  to  this  the  weather  is  stormy,  the  sky 
is  overcast,  the  heat,  heavy  and  stifling.  1 
should  like  to  see  the  rain  come  down  and 
refresh  this  everlastingly  humid  climate.  The 
sea  is  of  a  glaucous  green,  the  waves  seem 
heavy  and  massive,  as  if  concentrating  them 
selves  for  a  great  upheaval.  How  preferable 
death  would  be  to  this  slow  agony,  this  never- 
ceasing  moral  martyrdom.  But  this  is  denied 
me  ;  for  the  sake  of  Lucie  and  my  children  1 
am  obliged  to  struggle  on  to  the  end  of  my 
strength. 

Wednesday,  Ma)   1st.  1895. 

Ah,  these  dreadful  nights  !  Nevertheless  I 
rose  yesterday  morning  as  usual  at  half-past  five. 
I  worked  hard  all  day,  1  took  no  siesta,  towards 
evening  I  sawed  wood   for  nearly  an  hour,  until 
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my  arms  and  legs  were  trembling,  and  in  spite 
of  all  this  I  did  not  fall  asleep  untiL  midnight. 
If  I  could  only  read  or  work  in  the  evening, 
but  they  lock  me  up  without  a  light,  about  six 
or  half-past  ;  my  hut  is  simply  and  insufficiently 
lighted  by  the  warders'  watch-light,  yet  when  I 
am  in  bed  even  this  is  too  much. 

Thursday,  May  2nd,  1 1  o'clock. 

The  post  from  Cayenne  arrived  last  evening. 
Has  it  brought  me  letters,  news  of  my  family? 
This  is  the  question  I  have  been  asking  myself 
the  whole  morning.  But  I  have  been  so  often 
deceived  during  these  last  months,  I  have 
learnt  so  many  things  about  the  human  con- 
science, that  I  doubt  everything  and  everybody 
except  my  own  family.  I  have  great  hope,  I 
am  sure,  that  they  will  clear  up  the  mystery, 
such  high  ideals  of  honour  have  they  ;  they  will 
take  neither  truce  nor  rest  until  their  object  has 
been  attained.  I  wonder,  too, 
whether  my  letters  reach  my 
wife.  What  a  sad  and  terrible 
martyrdom  is  this  for  both  of 
us,  for  all  of  us  !  But  I  must 
be  strong  ;  I  must  have  my 
honour,  and  that  of  my  chil- 
dren. My  isolation  is  so  com- 
plete that  it  often  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  been  buried 
alive. 

Same  day,  5  p.m. 

The  boat  is  in  sight,  coming 
from  the  He  Royale.  My 
heart  beats  as  if  it  would 
break.  Is  it  bringing  me  at 
last  the  letters  from  my  wife 
that  have  been  at  Cayenne  for 
more  than  a  month  ?  Shall  I  at  last  read  her 
dear  thoughts,  shall  I  receive  the  echo  of  her 
affection  ?  I  experienced  an  overwhelming  joy 
on  being  told  there  were  letters  for  me  at  last, 
which  was  followed  immediately  by  a  cruel, 
horrible  reaction  on  finding  out  that  they  were 
letters  addressed  to  the  He  de  R£,  and  previous 
to  my  leaving  France.  Can  they  be  intercepting 
the  letters  that  are  sent  to  me  here?  Or  are 
they  sent  back  to  France,  that  they  may  be  read 
first  ?  Could  they  not  at  least  inform  my  family 
if  this  were  so,  so  that  they  might  take  the 
letters  straight  to  the  Ministry  ?  Nevertheless,  I 
sobbed  bitterly  over  these  letters  dated  more 
than  two  months  and  a  half  ago.  Is  it  possible 
to  imagine  a  parallel  case?  All  night  I  shall 
dream  of  Lucie,  of  my  beloved  children,  for 
whom  I  must  live.  No  news,  either,  of  the 
things  I  ordered  from  Cayenne,  such  as  cooking 
utensils  or  food  ;  nothing  has  reached  me. 

Saturday,  May  4th,  1895. 

How  long  the  days  are,  spent  all  by  myself, 
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without  news  of  any  of  my  people.  All  day  long 
I  ask  myself  what  they  are  doing,  how  they  are 
getting  on,  what  is  the  state  of  their  health,  how 
are  the  researches  progressing  ?  The  date  of 
the  last  letter  I  received  was  February  18th. 
The  mornings  slip  away,  so  busy  am  I  with  the 
struggle  for  existence,  from  half-past  five  in  the 
morning  until  ten  o'clock.  But  the  food  I  take 
does  little  towards  keeping  up  my  strength.  To- 
day, canned  bacon.  I  breakfasted  on  dried 
peas  and  bread.  Menu  of  dinner  the  same. 
I  jot  down  here  and  there  the  petty  worries  of 
my  daily  life,  but  they  disappear  very  quickly 
before  a  far  greater  trouble — that  of  my  honour. 
I  suffer  not  only  from  my  personal  tortures, 
but  on  Lucie's  account  and  that  of  my 
family.  If  they  only  get  my  letters  !  How 
anxious  they  must  be  on  my  account,  in  addition 
to  all  their  other  worries. 

Same  day,  evening. 
In  the  silence  which  reigns 
around  me,   broken  only  by 
the     beating    of    the    waves 
against    the   rocks,    I    recol- 
lected the  letters  that  I  wrote 
to  Lucie    when  first  I   came 
here,  in  which  I  described  all 
my  sufferings  to  her.    And  my 
poor  wife   must    be  suffering 
enough  from  this  terrible  state 
of  affairs  without  my  breaking 
her  heart  with  my  complaints. 
I  must  overcome  my  feelings 
by  sheer  force  of  will ;  by  my 
example  I  must  give  my  wife 
the  strength  necessary  for  her 
to  accomplish  her  mission. 
Monday,  May  6th,  1895. 
Always  alone  with  my  thoughts,  without  news 
of  my  family.    And  I  must  live  with  my  troubles, 
and  I  must  endure  my  horrible  martyrdom  with 
dignity,  to  inspire  my  wife,  all  my  family,  with 
courage,  for  assuredly  they  are  suffering  as  much 
as  I  am.    Accept  your  fate  until  the  day  of  light 
shall   dawn  ;   you    must,  for  the   sake  of  your 
children.      I  try  in  vain  to  quiet  my  nerves  by 
physical  work,  but  neither  the  climate  nor  my 
strength  allow  me  to  do  so. 

Tuesday,  May  7th,  1895. 
A   torrential    downpour  since   yesterday.      In 
the  intervals,  a  hot  and  oppressive  dampness. 
Wednesday,  May  8th,  1895. 
1  have  been  so  unnerved  to-day  by  this  death- 
like  silence,    and    being    without    news    of   my 
family  for  nearly  three  months,  that  I  tried  to 
quiet  my  nerves  by  sawing  and  chopping  wood 
for  nearly  two  hours.     By  sheer  dint  of  will  I 
forced  myself  to  work  at  my  English  again  ;  I 
do  so  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 
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Thursday,  May  9th,  1895. 

This  morning,  after  rising,  as  usual,  at  day- 
break and  making  my  coffee,  I  had  a  fainting 
fit,  followed  by  a  profuse  perspiration.  I  had  to 
lie  down  on  my  bed.  I  must  struggle  against 
my  weakness  ;  I  must  not  break  down  until  my 
honour  has  been  restored.  Then  only  shall  I 
have  the  right  to  have  fainting  fits.  In  spite  of 
all  my  resolutions  I  had  a  violent  attack  of 
weeping  when  I  thought  of  my  wife  and  my 
children.  Oh  !  the  day  must  come,  my  honour 
must  be  restored  to  us  !  Otherwise  I  would 
rather  know  that  both  my  children  had  died. 
A  terrible  day.  An  attack  of  weeping,  an  attack 
of  nerves  ;  nothing  was  wanting.  But  the  mind 
must  dominate  the  body. 

Friday,  May  10th,  1895. 

A  violent  fever  last  night.  The  portable 
medicine-chest  given  to  me  by  my  wife  has  not 
been  sent  to  me. 

Saturday,  May  nth,  Sunday,  12th, 
Monday,  13th. 

Bad  days.     Fever,  gastric  troubles,  disgust  of 
everything.     What  is  going  on  in  France  all  this 
time  ?     How  are  the  researches  progressing  ? 
Thursday,  May  16th,  1895. 

Continued  fever.  A  worse  attack  yesterday 
evening,  followed  by  congestion  of  the  brain. 
I  got  them  to  send  for  the  doctor,  for  I  must 
not  lose  ground  in  this  way. 

Friday,  May  17th,  1895. 

The  doctor  came  yesterday  evening.  He 
ordered  me  forty  centigrammes  of  quinine  a 
day,  and  is  going  to  send  me  twelve  boxes  of 
condensed  milk  and  some  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
So  I  shall  be  able  to  put  myself  on  a  milk  diet, 
and  shall  not  have  to  eat  the  food  that  is  so 
repugnant  to  me  that  I  have  taken  nothing  for 
four  days.  I  should  never  have  believed  that 
the  human  body  had  such  power  of  resistance. 
Saturday,  May  18th,  1895. 

The  boxes  of  condensed  milk  from  the 
infirmary  are  not  very  fresh,  but  at  any  rate 
they  are  better  than  nothing.  A  few  minutes  ago 
I  took  forty  centigrammes  of  quinine. 

Sunday,  May  19th,  1895. 

A  wretched  day.  Unintermittent  tropical 
rain.  The  fever  has  abated,  thanks  to  the 
quinine.  That  I  may  have  them  always  under 
my  eyes  I  have  placed  the  portraits  of  my  wife 
and  my  children  on  my  tabic.  I  must  use  all 
my  energy,  all  my  will,  in  their  behalf. 

Monday,  May  27th,  1895. 

One  day  is  like  another,  dull  and  monotonous 
I  have  just  written  to  my  wile  to  tell  her  that 
my  moral  energy  is  greater  than  ever.  I  must. 
I  will,  have  the  broad  light  of  day  thrown  upon 
this  miserable  business.  Ah,  my  children  '  I 
mble  a  wild  animal  over  whose  dead  body 


the    hunter    must    pass    in    order    to    reach    its 
young. 

Wednesday,  May  29th,  1895. 

The  rain  continues  ;  the  weather  is  heavy, 
stifling,  enervating.  Oh,  my  nerves  !  how  I 
suffer  with  them.  And  to  think  that  I  cannot 
even  expend  my  tremendous  energy,  my  will- 
power, in  vegetating,  to  say  nothing  of  living. 
But  every  dog  has  his  day.  The  wretch  who 
committed  this  infamous  crime  will  be  un- 
masked. Oh,  if  I  only  had  him  here  for  five 
minutes  !  I  would  make  him  undergo  all  the 
torments  that  he  has  been  the  means  of  making 
me  suffer;  I  would  tear  out  his  heart  and  his 
entrails  without  pity. 

Saturday,  June  1st,  1895. 

The  mail  from  Cayenne  has  just  passed  under 
my  eyes.  Shall  I  get  recent  news  of  my  wife 
and  my  children  ?  Since  I  left  France — that  is 
since  February  20 — I  have  had  no  news  of  my 
family.  Ah  !  I  shall  soon  have  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  suffering  and  torture. 

Sunday,  June  2nd,  1895. 

Nothing,  nothing  !  Neither  letters  nor  in- 
structions on  my  behalf ;  always  the  silence  of 
the  tomb.  But  I  will  bear  up,  supported  by 
my  conscience  and  the  knowledge  that  I  am 
right. 

Monday,  June  3rd,  1895. 

The  mail,  on  its  way  to  France,  has  just 
passed.  My  heart  palpitated  and  beat  as  if  it 
would  break.  The  mail  is  carrying  you  my 
last  letters,  my  dear  Lucie,  in  which  I  always 
entreat  you  to  have  courage,  courage.  The 
whole  of  France  must  learn  that  I  am  a  victim 
and  not  a  culprit.  A  traitor  !  At  the  mere 
word  my  blood  rushes  to  my  brain,  my  whole 
being  trembles  with  rage  and  indignation.  A 
traitor  !  the  basest  of  scoundrels  !  Ah,  no  !  I 
must  live,  I  must  conquer  my  sufferings,  that 
I  may  witness  the  day  of  triumph  when  my 
innocence  shall  be  fully  recognised  ! 

Wednesday,  June  5th,  1895. 

How  long  the  hours  are  !  No  more  paper 
on  which  to  write,  to  work,  in  spite  ol  my 
repeated  requests  for  the  last  three  weeks  ; 
nothing  to  read  ;  no  means  of  escaping  from 
my  thoughts.  No  news  of  my  family  for  tl 
months  and  a  half. 

Friday,  June  7th,  181 

I  have  just  received  some  paper  and  some 
reviews.  It  is  pouring  in  torrents  to-day.  My 
brain  pains  me  terribly  as  soon  as  I  begin  to 
think. 

Sunday,  June  9th,  1895. 

My  heart  is  so  bruised  that  everything  won: 
me.        Death    would     be    a    deliverance:    but    I 
must   p>t   think  of  that.     Still   no  news  of  my 
deai  on 
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Wednesday,  June  12th,  1895. 

At  last  I  have  received  letters  from  my  wife 
and  family.  They  are  some  that  arrived  at  the 
end  of  March  ;  they  have  most  certainly  been 
sent  back  to  France.  It  takes  more  than  three 
months,  then,  for  letters  to  reach  me.  How 
clearly  I  can  see  sorrow,  the  overwhelming 
sorrow  of  them  all,  in  every  line.  I  reproach 
myself  more  than  ever  for  writing,  when  first  I 
came  here,  those  harrowing  letters  to  my  wife. 
I  should  have  borne  my  sufferings  alone,  with- 
out allowing  others,  who  have  troubles  enough 
of  their  own  to  bear,  to  share  my  cruel  torments. 
Then  there  is  always  this  constant,  unheard-of, 
incomprehensible  suspicion,  which  adds  still 
more  to  the  wounds  of  my  already  lacerated 
heart.  When  he  brought 
my  letters  the  comman- 
dant of  the  islands  said 
to  me  : — 

"  They  ask  at  Paris 
whether  you  and  your 
family  have  not  agreed 
on  a  secret  correspon- 
dence code." 

"Search  for  it,"  I  said. 
"What  else  do  thev 
think?" 

"Oh!  "  he  replied, 
"  they  do  not  appear  to 
believe  in  your  inno- 
cence." 

"  Ah  !  I  hope  to  live 
long  enough  to  answer 
all  the  infamous  calum- 
nies which  have  sprung 
from  the  imagination  of 
people  blinded  by  hate, 
passion,  and  prejudice." 

So,  for  all  of  us,  the 
light  must  be  complete 
and  dazzling,  not  only 
concerning  my  condem- 
nation, but  also  in  refer- 
ence  to    everything    that 

has  been  said  and  done  since.  I  have  re- 
ceived my  kitchen  utensils,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  canned  food  from  Cayenne.  Material  life 
is  indifferent  to  me,  but  in  sustaining  it  with 
care  I  shall  be  better  able  to  keep  up  my 
strength.  The  convict  labourers  are  to  come  in 
a  few  days  to  do  some  work  on  the  island.  So 
I  am  locked  in  my  hut  for  fear  that  I  shall  com- 
municate with  them.  Oh,  the  repulsiveness  of 
mankind  ! 

Wednesday,  June  19th,  1895. 

Dry  heat  ;  the  rainy  seaSon  is  near  its  end. 
I  am  covered  with  sores  from  the  stings  of  mos- 
quitoes   and    other    insects.       But   all   this    is 
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nothing  !  What  are  my  physical  sufferings  as 
compared  with  the  horrible  tortures  of  the  soul  ? 
Only  infinitesimal.  It  is  the  aching  head  and 
heart  which  cry  aloud  with  grief.  When  will 
the  guilty  one  be  discovered,  when  shall  I  know 
at  last  the  truth  of  this  tragic  history  ?  Shall  I 
live  until  then  ?  Sometimes  I  doubt  it,  I  do  so 
feel  my  whole  being  dissolving  in  terrible  des- 
pair. And  my  poor,  dear  Lucie  and  my 
children  !  No  ;  I  will  not  abandon  them.  I 
will  cling  to  my  dear  ones  with  all  the  energy  of 
my  being  so  long  as  I  have  a  shadow  of  vitality. 
I  must  recover  all  my  honour  and  all  the 
honour  of  my  children. 

Saturday,  June  22nd,  n  p.m. 
Impossible  to  sleep.    I  have  been  shut  up  since 

half-past  six  in  the  even- 
ing, my  hut  lighted  only 
by  the  lantern  of  the 
guard-room.  Besides,  I 
cannot  work  at  English 
all  night,  and  the  few 
reviews  which  reach  me 
are  quickly  read.  Then 
all  night  long  there  is  a 
constant  going  and  com- 
ing in  the  guard-room,  a 
ceaseless  noise  of  doors 
roughly  opened  and  then 
bolted.  First  the  guard 
is  relieved  every  two 
hours ;  besides  this,  the 
warder  who  makes  the 
round  comes  to  sign  the 
book  at  the  guard-room 
every  hour.  These  con- 
stant movements,  this 
rattling  of  locks,  have 
come  to  be  part  of  my 
nightmares.  When  will 
the  end  come  to  so 
painful  and  undeserved  a 
martyrdom  ? 

Tuesday,  June  25th, 
1895. 
Again  the  convicts  have  come  to  work  on  the 
island,  and  I  am  shut  up  in  my  hut. 

Friday,  June  28th,  1895. 

Still  shut  in  because  the  convicts  are  here. 

By  sheer  force  of  will  and  straining  my  nerves  I 

succeed  in  studying  English  three  or  four  hours 

a  day ;  but  the  rest  of  the  time  my  thoughts  are 

continually  going  back  to  the  horrible  tragedy.    It 

often  seems  that  my  heart  and  brain  must  burst. 

Saturday.  June  29th,  1895. 

I  have   just  seen  the   mail   boat  for   France 

sailing  by.      How  the  thought  of  France  thrills 

through  my  soul  !     To   think  that  my  country, 

to  which  I  had  devoted  all  my  strength  and  all 
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my  intelligence,  can  believe  me  to  be  so  vile  ! 
Ah  !  my  burden  is  sometimes  too  heavy  for 
human  shoulders  to  bear. 

Thursday,  July  4th,  1895. 

I  have  not  had  strength  enough  to  write  for 
some  days  past ;  I  have  been  so  agitated  by 
receiving,  at  last,  after  long  days  of  waiting, 
fairly  recent  letters  from  my  wife  and  the  entire 
family.  The  latest  letters  were  dated  the  25th 
of  May.  The  authorities  have  at  last  notified 
my  family  that  all  letters  must  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  officials.  There  is  nothing  new  ; 
the  guilty  man  has  not  been  discovered.  I 
suffer  on  account  of  my  family's  distress,  as  if  it 
were  all  my  own.  I  do  not  speak  of  my 
thousand  and  one  daily  miseries,  which  are  like 
so  many  wounds  to  a  lacerated  heart.  But  I 
will  not  give  up  ;  I  must  communicate  my  own 
energy  to  my  wife ;  I  will  succeed  in  vindicating 
the  honour  of  my  name  and  my  children's. 

Saturday,  July  6th,  1895. 

Still,  still  this  atrocious  life  of  suspicion,  of 
continual  surveillance,  of  a  thousand  daily  pin- 
pricks !  My  blood  boils  with  anger  and  indig- 
nation, and  I  am  obliged,  for  my  own  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  my  dignity,  to  conceal  my  feelings. 

Sunday,  July  7th,  1895. 

The  convicts  have  finished  their  work  at  last. 

So   yesterday   and   to-day   I    have    washed    my 

towels,  cleaned  my  dishes  with  hot  water,  and 

mended  my  linen,  which  was  in  a  pitiable  state. 

Wednesday,  July  10th,  1895. 

Every  kind  of  vexation  is  again  inflicted  on 
me.  I  am  no  longer  allowed  to  walk  around 
my  hut ;  I  cannot  sit  down  behind  it,  in  front 
of  the  sea— the  only  place  where  it  was  a  little 
cool  and  where  there  was  shade.  Finally,  I  am 
put  on  convict's  diet,  that  is  to  say,  I  am 
deprived  of  coffee  and  sugar  ;  a  ration  of  bread 
of  inferior  quality  is  given  me  every  day,  and 
twice  a  week  half  a  pound  of  meat  ;  the  other 
days,  preserved  beef  or  tinned  bacon.  Possibly 
this  new  regimen  will  also  bring  with  it  the 
suppression  of  the  canned  provisions  I  received 
from  Cayenne.  I  shall  no  longer  leave  my  hut  : 
I  shall  live  on  bread  and  water ;  let  this  state  of 
things  last  as  long  as  it  may. 

Friday,  July  12th,  1895. 

It  seems  that  it  is  not  the  convicts'  rations 
which  are  given  me,  but  special  rations  for 
myself.  Nor  does  this  new  arrangement  entail 
the  suppression  of  the  tinned  provisions  which 
1  receive  from  Cayenne.  But  all  this  amounts 
to  little.  It  is  my  nerves,  my  brain,  my  heart 
that  suffer  !  I  am  debarred  from  going  to 
sit  in  the  only  place  where  there  was  a  little 
shade  in  the  day,  where  the  sea-breeze  tanned 
my  face,  and  seemed  to  echo  the  vibrations  of 
my  soul. 
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Same  day,  evening. 

I  have  just  received  my  tinned  provisions 
from  Cayenne.  But  what  does  the  food  of  the 
body  matter  ?  The  martyrdom  they  make  me 
endure  is  so  fearful.  It  is  their  duty  to  guard 
me,  to  prevent  my  escaping — if  so  be  that  I 
have  ever  shown  the  intention,  for  the  only 
thing  I  seek  and  wish  is  the  restoration  of  my 
honour — but  I  am  followed  everywhere;  all  I 
do  is  closely  watched  and  a  subject  of  suspicion. 
'When  I  walk  too  fast  they,  say  I  am  tiring  out 
the  guard,  who  must  accompany  me ;  and  when 
I  answer  that  I  will  no  longer  leave  my  hut 
they  threaten  to  punish  me.  But  the  day  of 
light  will  end  by  coming  ! 

Sunday,  July  14th,  1895.* 

I  have  gazed  at  the  tricolour  flag  floating 
everywhere  on  the  island,  the  flag  I  have  served 
with  honour  and  loyalty.  My  grief  is  so  great 
that  my  pen  falls  from  my  fingers  ;  there  are 
feelings  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  words. 

Tuesday,  July  16th,  1895. 

The  heat  is  becoming  terrible.  The  part  of 
the  island  reserved  to  me  is  completely  bare. 
The  cocoa-palms  grow  only  in  the  other  portion. 
I  pass  the  greater  part  of  my  days  in  my  hut. 
And  nothing  to  read  !  Last  month's  reviews 
have  not  reached  me.  During  this  time,  what 
is  becoming  of  my  wife  and  children  ?  And 
this  silence  of  the  tomb  ever  around  me  ! 

Saturday,  July  20th,  1S95. 

The  days  pass  by  terribly  monotonously,  and 
I  am  ever  anxiously  waiting  for  a  better  morrow. 
My  sole  occupation  is  to  work  a  little  at 
English.  This  is  the  tomb,  to  which  is  added 
the  pain  of  having  a  living  heart.  Torrents  of 
rain  in  the  afternoon,  followed  by  a  hot,  stifling 
mist.     I  am  very  feverish. 

Sunday,  July  2 1  st,  1 S95. 

I    had   fever  all  last  night,   with  a  constant 
inclination  to  vomit.     The  guards   seem   to  be 
as  much  depressed  as  myself  by  the  climate. 
Tuesday.  July  23rd,  1^5. 

Again  a  bad  night.  Rheumatic,  or.  rather, 
nervous  pains,  constantly  shifting  about,  some- 
times between  my  ribs  and  sometimes  across 
my  shoulders.  But  I  shall  struggle  also  against 
my  body  ;  I  wish  to  live  and  see  the  end. 
Wednesday.  July  24th.   1 

Spleen   takes   hold   of  me   also.      1   nevei 
a  pleasant  face  ;  1  can  never  open  my  mouth 
to  speak   to  any   human    being  :    night  and   day 
I   must   suppress   heart  and   brain   in  an  t  ternal 
silence. 

Sunday,  July  28th,  1 

The  mail  from  France  has  just  come.  But 
my    letters    go    first     to    Cayenne,    and    then 

s   i.  the    rite  day  of  the   Republic,   the    French    national 
holiday. 
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come  back  here  although  they  have  already  been 
read  and  countersigned  in  France. 

Monday,  July  29th,  1895. 

Always  the  same  thing,  alas !  Days  and 
nights  pass  in  struggling  with  myself,  in  trying  to 
quench  the  boiling  of  my  brain,  in  stifling  my 
heart's  impatience,  in  rising  above  all  the 
wretchedness  of  my  life. 

Evening. 

A  heavy,  stifling  day,  irritating  to  the  nerves 
in  the  highest  degree.  My  nerves  are  stretched 
like  violin  strings.  It  is  the  dry  season,  and 
may  last  until  January.  Let  us  hope  that  all 
will  be  over  by  that  time. 

Tuesday,  July  30th,  1895. 

A  warder  has  just  left,  worn  out  by  the  fevers 
of  the  place.  This  is  the  second  man  who  has 
been  forced  to  leave  since  I  have  been  here.  I 
am  sorry  he  is  gone,  for  he  was  an  honest  man, 
fulfilling  strictly 
the  duties  con- 
fided to  him,  but 
loyally,  with  tact 
and  moderation. 
Wednesday, 

July  31st,  1895. 

All  last  night  I 
dreamed  of  you, 
my  dear  Lucie, 
and  of  our  chil- 
dren. I  wait  with 
feverish  im- 
patience for  the 
mail  that  is  com- 
ing from  Cayenne, 
letters 
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I  hope  it  will  bring  me  my 
Can  the  news  be  good  ?  Are  they  at 
last  on  the  track  of  the  wretch  who  committed 
the  infamous  deed  ? 

Thursday,  August  1st,  noon. 
The  mail   coming   from  Cayenne  arrived  this 
morning    at    a    quarter    past    seven.     Does    it 
bring  any  letters,  and  what  news  ?     Up  to  now 
I  have  received  nothing. 

Half-past  four  o'clock. 
Still  nothing.      Terrible  hours  of  waiting. 

Nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Nothing    has    come.       What   a    bitter   disap- 
pointment ! 

Friday,  August  2nd,  1895.     Morning. 

Whal  ;i  terrible  night']  have  passed!     And  I 

must    struggle   on,   always   and    ever.       I    have 

sometimes  :i   mad  desire  to  sob,  sob  aloud,  my 

ow  is  so  overwhelming ;  hut  I  must  swallow 

my  tears  ;  I  should  he  ashamed  of  my  weakness 

n     the  warders   who   guard    me  night  and 

day.      Not  even  tor  an  instant  am  I  alone  with 

my    grief.       These    shocks    wear    me    out,    and 

to-day  1   am    broken    in    body  and   soul.      But   I 

am  going  to  write  to  Lucie,  hiding  my  condition 


from  her,  to  tell  her  to  have  courage.  Our 
children  must  enter  life  holding  their  heads  high 
and  proudly,  whatever  happens  to  me. 

Seven  o'clock  ;  evening. 
My  letters  had  come  ;  they  have  only  now 
brought  them  to  me.  No  new  developments  as 
yet.  But  I  shall  have  the  necessary  patience  ; 
the  machinations  of  which  I  am  the  victim  must 
be  traced  to  their  source.  It  must  be  so.  I 
must  bear  my  sufferings  till  then  ! 

Saturday,  August  3rd,  1895. 
I  did  not  close  my  eyes  all  night.     All  these 
emotions  exhaust  me.     To  see  so  many  sorrows 
accumulated  so  unjustly  round  one,  and  to  be 
unable  to  do  anything  to  mitigate  them  ! 

Sunday,  August  4th,  1895. 
I  have  just  passed  two  hours,  from  half-past 
five   to  half-past  seven,  in  washing  my  clothes, 
towels,    and    dishes.     The    work    fatigues    me 

greatly,  but  it  does 
me  good  all  the 
same.  Ah  !  I 
struggle  as  much 
as  I  can  against 
the  climate  and 
against  my  tor- 
tures. For,  before 
giving  up,  I  must 
know  that  my 
honour  has  been 
restored.  But  how 
long  the  days  and 
nights  are!  I 
have  received  no 
reviews  for  two  months ;  I  have  nothing  to 
read.  I  never  open  my  mouth ;  I  am  more 
silent  than  a  Trappist*  I  sent  to  Cayenne  to 
ask  for  a  box  of  carpenter's  tools  that  I  might 
occupy  myself  a  little  in  manual  labour.  This 
has  been  refused  me.  Why  ?  Another  riddle 
which  I  will  not  try  to  solve.  For  nine  months 
I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  so  many  enigmas 
which  upset  my  reason  that  I  prefer  to  rest  my 
weary  brain  and  live  unconsciously. 

Monday,  August  5th,  1895. 
The   heat   is    becoming   terrific,    and    I    feel 
utterly  crushed    and    exhausted   by   these    nine 
months   of  frightful    martyrdom    that    I    have 
endured. 

Saturday,  August  10th,  1895. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  I  can  go,  my  heart 
and  brain  make  me  suffer  so  much,  and  this 
lamentable  tragedy  disturbs  my  reason  so  much. 
All  my  faith  in  human  justice,  honesty,  and 
righteousness  have  so  completely  crumbled  in 
face  of  the  horrible  facts.  If,  then,  I  succumb, 
and  these  lines  ever  reach  you,  my  dear  Lucie, 
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•    I  'he   I  rappists  are  an  order  of  monks  who  have  taken  a  vow  of 
strict  silence. 
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I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  have  done  all  that 
was  humanly  possible  to  bear  up  so  long.  .  .  . 
Be  courageous  and  strong  ;  may  our  children 
become  your  comfort  ;  may  they  inspire  you 
with  the  strength  to  do  your  duty.  When  a 
man's  conscience  assures  him  that  he  has  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  done  his  duty  he  can 
bear  himself  with  head  erect  and  claim  his 
birthright,  which  is  honour. 

Monday,  September  2nd,  1895. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  added  nothing  to  my 
diary.  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  I  struggle  to 
live,  no  matter  how  atrocious  my  situation, 
how  lacerated  my  heart,  because  I  wish,  in  the 
midst  of  my  cherished  ones,  to  witness  that  day 
when  our  honour  shall  be  restored  to  us.  Let 
us  hope  the  time  will  soon  come.  I  am  so 
utterly  weary.  Yesterday  I  had  a  fainting  fit  ; 
my  heart  all  at  once  seemed  to  cease  to  beat, 
and  I  felt  myself  unconsciously  drifting  away 
without  pain.  What  it  was  exactly  I  am  not 
able  to  explain.  I  am  waiting  for  my  letters. 
Friday,  September  6th,  1895. 

Still  I  have  no  letters.  Are  there  words  to 
express  the  torture  of  such  suspense  ?  Happy 
are  the  dead  !  And  to  be  compelled  to  live  on, 
so  long  as  the  heart  shall  beat  ! 

Saturday,  September  7th,  1895. 

My  letters  have  this  moment  come.  The 
guilty  one  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

September  22nd,  1895. 

I  had  palpitation  of  the  heart  all  last  night. 
Consequently  I  am  very  tired  this  morning. 
Truly  the  mind  is  in  a  sea  of  perplexity  in  face 
of  such  deeds.  Condemned  on  the  sole 
evidence  of  handwriting,  it  will  soon  be  a  year 
since  I  asked  for  justice ;  and  the  justice  I 
demand  is  not  a  dispute  about  the  handwriting, 
but  the  search  for  and  discovery  of  the  wretch 
who  wrote  the  infamous  letter.  The  Govern- 
ment possesses  every  means  for  such  a  search. 
We  are  not  in  the  presence  of  a  commonplace 
crime,  of  which  we  know  neither  the  particulars 
nor  the  ramifications.  The  sources  in  this 
ease  are  known,  and  thus  the  truth  can  be 
discovered  whenever  they  choose  to  search 
for  it.  However,  the  means  matters  nothing 
t<>  me.  What  my  mind  and  reason  stand 
bewildered  before  is  that  they  have  not  as  yel 
succeeded  in  clearing  up  this  horrible  tragedy. 
Ah  !  the  justice  which  I  ask  I  must  have  for 
my  children  and  my  familj  ;  and  no  matter  how 
horrible  my  sufferings  may  be  1  shall  demand  il 
with  my  last  breath.     Hut  what  a  life  for  a  man 


who  esteemed  no  one's  integrity  to  be  above  his 
own  !  Death  certainly  would  have  been  a  bless- 
ing, and  I  have  not  even  the  right  to  think  of  it  ! 

September  27th,  [895. 

Such  a  martyrdom  ends  by  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  strength.  It  renews  < 
day  the  poignancy  of  the  agony.  It  compels 
an  innocent  man  to  go  down  living  into  the 
tomb.  Ah  !  I  leave  their  own  consciences  to 
judge  the  men  who  have  condemned  me 
on  the  sole  evidence  of  a  suspected  hand- 
writing, without  any  tangible  proofs,  without 
witnesses,  without  a  motive  to  make  so  infamous 
an  act  conceivable.  If  even  after  my  con- 
demnation, as  they  promised  me  in  the  name  of 
the  Minister  of  War,  they  had  resolutely  and 
actively  followed  up  the  steps  taken  to  unmask 
the  guilty  one  ! 

And  then,  there  is  a  way  through  diplomatic 
channels  !  A  Government  possesses  all  the 
machinery  necessary  to  penetrate  such  a  mys- 
tery, and  to  do  so  is  its  strict  and  positive  duty. 
Oh,  humanity  with  its  passions  and  hatred-, 
with  its  moral  ugliness  !  Oh,  men  with  their 
own  selfish  interests  alone  to  guide  them  !  To 
such,  all  the  rest  matters  but  little  !  Justice? 
It  is  a  good  thing  when  you  have  the  time, 
when  it  does  not  bother  you  nor  injure  others  ! 
Sometimes  I  am  so  disheartened,  so  worn  out, 
that  I  long  to  stretch  myself  out,  let  myself  go, 
and  thus  passively  finish  with  life.  I  cannot  do 
anything  active  to  that  end  ;  for  I  have  not,  I 
shall  never  have,  that  right. 

My  misery  is  becoming  unbearable.  There 
must  be  an  end  to  all  this.  My  wile  must 
make  her  voice  heard — the  voice  of  the  innocent 
ones  crying  out  for  justice.  If  I  had  only  my 
own  life  to  struggle  for  I  should  certainly  not 
struggle  any  longer  :  but  it  is  for  honour  that  I 
live,'  and  I  shall  struggle  inch  by  inch  to  the 
end.  Bodily  pains  are  nothing  ;  the  heart-ache 
is  the  one  terrible  thin 

September  29th,    1N05. 

I  had  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart  this 
morning.  I  was  suffocating.  The  machine 
Strugglesj  how  Ion-  has  il  ^till  to  run3  List 
night  also  I  had  .1  fearful  nightmare,  in  which  1 
called  oul  to  you  lor  help,  my  poor,  deai  I  ucie. 
Ah!  if  there  were  only  myself,  my  disgust  for 
men  and  things  is  so  deep  that  I  should  look 
forward  only  to  the  -real  test,  to  eternal  repo 

i  »,  tobi  1   tst,  1  J95. 

I  dm  longer  know  how  to  write  down  my 
feelings  ;  the  hours  s<  em  centuries  to  me. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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While  out  on  a  prospecting  trip  in  the  Tonto  Basin  Mr.  Sandeman  and  his  companion  learnt  that  the 

dreaded    Apaches    were   on   the  warpath.     This   story  describes   how  the    author,  alone  and    unarmed, 

blundered  right  into  a  party  of  the  enemy,  only  escaping  death  by  an  assumption  of  indifference. 


N  1 88 1  the  Apache  Indians  took 
the  warpath  under  the  bloodthirsty 
Chief  Victorio.  At  that  time  my 
partner  Pete  Hanson  and  I  were 
prospecting  for  gold,  silver,  and 
stones  some  thirty  miles  north  of 
Macdowel,  a  famous  scout,  had 


precious 
Tonto  Basin. 
visited  our  camp  and  warned  us  to  look  out  for 
trouble.  He  also  told  us  that,  although  Victorio 
and  his  warriors  were  believed  to  be  over  a 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  Basin,  yet  his 
movements  were  so  rapid  and  uncertain  that  at 
any  time  he  might  avoid  the  soldiers  sent  on 
his  trail  and  make  a  dash  amongst  the  more 
northerly  settlements.  Pete  and  I,  however, 
had  swift  and  sure-footed  pack  animals,  and  we 
felt  satisfied  that  if  necessary  we  could  escape 
by  flight,  while  if  compelled  to  fight  we  were 
well  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

For  several  days  after  Macdowel's  visit  we 
remained  near  our  camp,  occasionally  climbing 
some  high  mountain  peak  and  making  a  careful 
survey  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  were, 
however,  no  signs  of  Indians,  and  at  last, 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  danger,  we  resumed 
our  prospecting. 

It  was  our  custom  to  leave  camp  after  break- 
fast, each  of  us  roughly  laying  out  the  course 
we   intended   to  pursue,   and   making  a  circuit 


that  would  bring  us  back  to  camp  before  sunset. 
We  had  accustomed  ourselves  to  eat  only  two 
meals  a  day,  which,  although  far  from  being  an 
economical  arrangement,  yet  enabled  us  to  get 
over  a  large  amount  of  country. 

On  one  particular  day  I  had  made  my  usual 
circuit  so  rapidly  that  I  found  myself  back  in 
camp  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
was  somewhat  tired,  for  I  had  been  in  a  rugged 
stretch  of  small  mountain  ranges,  and  had  been 
carrying  a  well-filled  game-bag,  my  rifle,  revolver, 
knife,  belt  of  cartridges,  and  geological  hammer. 
Throwing  my  rifle  on  our  bed  of  grass  I  re- 
moved my  waist-belt  of  cartridges,  which  also 
carried  my  knife  and  revolver.  Then,  after  a 
quiet  smoke,  I  began  to  look  for  something  to 
read,  for  I  did  not  expect  Pete  to  return  to 
camp  before  dark.  I  felt  curiously  restless  and, 
after  I  had  dressed  some  quails  and  partridges 
and  put  them  on  to  cook,  I  began  looking  idly 
at  the  ranges  of  low  hills  that  hemmed  us  in. 
One  of  these  ranges  particularly  struck  my 
fancy.  It  was  only  a  short  distance  away  ;  why 
should  I  not  run  across  to  it  and  do  a  little 
prospecting  ?  The  thought  no  sooner  entered 
my  mind  than  I  picked  up  my  geological 
hammer  and  started  for  the  range.  It  was  one 
of  the  two  occasions  in  my  life  that  I  forgot  to 
take    firearms    with    me,   and  on  each  of  these 
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occasions  I  learned  a  lesson  not  easily  forgotten. 
After  pushing  my  way  through  some  high 
bushes  which  partly  concealed  our  tent  I 
reached  an  open  grass  country  bordered  on  the 
farther  side  by  the  ridge  or  range  to  which  I 
have  referred.  I  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  and  found  numerous  small  pieces  of 
mineral-bearing  matrix 
scattered  about. 
Elated  by  the  pros- 
pect I  scrambled  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge 
which  wound  across 
the  country,  amongst 
other  more  rugged 
reefs,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  resembling 
a  military  earthwork. 

But  my  attention 
was  fully  occupied  with 
other  matters,  for  a 
mineral  lode  cropped 
through  the  soil  and 
ran  diagonally  across 
the  ridge.  It  stood 
about  2  ft.  above  the 
ground,  and  I  soon 
satisfied  myself  that 
the  brilliant  mineral 
stains  were  caused  by 
silver.  With  the  sharp 
end  of  my  geological 
hammer  I  had  pulled 
down  some  of  the 
decomposed  outcrop 
and  was  closely  ex- 
amining it,  when  an 
unusual  thudding 
sound  struck  my  ears. 
I  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the 
noise  was  coming,  and 
for  a  moment  was 
almost     paralyzed    by 

fear.  A  large  body  of  mounted  Indians,  in  tin  ir 
war-paint,  were  galloping  along  the  ridge  and 
coming  straight  for  me.  Instinctively  I  crouched 
behind  the  outcrop  and  my  hand  sought  the 
place  where  my  revolver  should  have  been: 

Then  the  full  horror  of  my  position  forced 
itself  on  my  mind:  1  was  unarmed,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  these  fiends  in  human  shape,  who 
would  most  certainly  torture  me  to  death. 

At  that  time  in  Arizona  it  was  a  trite  saying 
amongst  frontiersmen,  "Always  keep  your  last 
shot  for  yourself,''  meaning  that  to  be  captured 
alive  meant  death  in  its  most  terrible  form— an 
escape  of  prisoners  from  Apache  Indians  is  more 
a  matter  of  fiction  than  fact,  for  these  redskin.-. 
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can  track  a  man  with  the  unerring  instincts  of  a 
bloodhound,  and  I  have  seen  them  gallop  across 
country,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
following  every  turn  and  twist  the  unhappy 
fugitive  had  taken. 

I   knew  well  enough  that  I  must  have  been 
seen,  and  also  that  they  had  seen  I  was  unarmed, 

otherwise  they  would 
hardly  continue  to  ad- 
vance on  my  covered 
position.  At  this 
moment  the  sound  of 
galloping  ceased,  and 
an  Indian  shouted  in 
broken  English  :  — 

"White  man,  you 
stand  up  and  show 
yourself,  or  we,  all  the 
same,  jump  our  horses 
on  your  head.'' 

My  position  was  so 
desperate  that  I  obeyed 
instinctively.  One 
Indian — probably  he 
who  had  called  to  me 
—  was  a  few  horse- 
lengths  in  front  of  his 
followers ;  a  red  ker- 
chief twisted  in  his 
hair  and  the  flashing 
of  small  silver  plates 
on  the  saddle  and 
bridle  of  his  horse 
seemed  to  point  him 
out  as  the  chief,  which 
he  undoubtedly  was. 
for  he  gave  some  order 
to  his  warriors  and 
they  again  came  gallop- 
ing towards  me.  When 
one  is  brought  actually 
face  to  face  with  great 
danger  it  is  marvel 
1  o  u  s  with  w  h  a  t 
rapidity  the  mind  Hies  from  thought  to  thought, 
each  bearing  on  the  existing  circumstances.  I 
wondered  if  the  Apaches  would  also  kill  my 
brave  old  partner,  ami  even  at  that  terrible 
moment  1  felt  some  satisfaction  in  the  certainty 
that  if  Pete  did  escape  he  would  take  certain 
vengeance  on  my  destroyers.  A  vision  ol  my 
home  in  England  and  of  my  dear  old  invalid 
mother  seated  in  the  well-known  arm-chair  by 
the  lire  (lashed  across  mv  mind.  And  then 
came  the  though!  of  escaping  the  terrible  tor- 
tures awaiting  me.  I  had  only  my  geological 
hammer  ;  would  it  be  possible  to  brain  the 
chief  with  it  and  thus  draw  the  lire  of  the  in- 
censed   warriors,   and   so  put  a  sudden   end   to 
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my  sufferings  ?  It  was  but  a  faint  hope,  yet, 
miserable  as  it  was,  it  was  the  only  chance  I 
had.  Yet,  though  these  thoughts  came  to  me 
all  at  once,  the  Indians  had  in  those  few  seconds 
covered  the  intervening  space  and  were  now 
close  on  to  me. 

They  were  fearful-looking  objects  !  Unlike 
the  native  Arizona  Indian,  they  were  very  dark- 
skinned,  their  lower  jaw  very  heavy  and  some- 
times protruding,  their  large,  cruel  mouths 
partly  opened  in  a  grim  smile  at  my  helpless- 
ness, showing  their  large,  gleaming  teeth  ;  their 
coarse  black  hair,  thrown  back  from  their  wide, 
low  foreheads,  streamed  in  the  air  behind  them. 
The  expression  of  their  fierce  gleaming 
eyes  was  made  horrible  beyond  descrip- 
tion by  rings  of  vermilion  paint  smeared 
round  them.  All  were  armed  with 
needle-guns,  some  carrying  rudely-made 
spears     in     addition     to     their     other 


brought  his  horse  nearly  on  its  haunches.  He 
had  not  stopped  any  too  soon,  for  the  animal 
slid  forward  until  its  forefeet  almost  touched 
my  boots.  I  looked  an  instant  at  the  chief; 
his  keen,  dark  eyes  glanced  from  beneath  his 
shaggy  brows  and  I  felt  as  though  he  were  read- 
ing my  inmost  thoughts.  He  rode  his  horse 
beside  me  and  acted  as  though  he  were  about  to 
dismount.  Should  he  do  so  my  opportunity 
was  at  hand  !  My  fingers  tightened  on  my 
hammer  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle,  but  his  eyes  still  remained  fixed 
on  my  own,  and  I  suppose  something  in  my 
expression  warned  him  of   danger,    for  he  sat 


"he  suddenly  leaned  back  in  the  saddle  and  brought 

Ills    HORSE    NEARLY   ON    ITS    HAUNCHES." 


weapons.  One  of  these  warriors  presented  an 
appearance  which  at  any  other  time  would  have 
been  laughable.  He  had  a  large  cavalry  sabre, 
which  he  held  as  though  it  were  a  great  knife— 
the  point  in  dangerous  proximity  to  his  foot  and 
the  side  of  his  horse.  But  myattention  wascon- 
centr.it,  «1  principally  on  the  chief,  and  I  could 
see  no  possibility  of  carrying  out  my  mad  design. 
He  still  kept  his  position  a  few  yards  in  front 
of  his  people,  and  my  heart  sank  as  I  thought 
that  he  was  about  to  ride  me  down  and  thus 
cripple  my  movements.  But,  all  at  once, 
when  his  horse  was  almost  on  top  of  me, 
he    suddenly    leaned    back    in    the   saddle   and 


upright  in  the  saddle  as  though  he  had  changed 
his  mind. 

for  a  short  time  we  thus  remained  gazing  at 
each  other.  I  was  certainly  more  frightened  at 
that  moment  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life 
before.  The  warriors  had  surrounded  me.  I 
could  hear  the  panting  of  horses  immediately 
behind  my  back,  and  each  second  I  expected 
to  feel  a  lasso  thrown  over  my  shoulders.  The 
expressionless  faces  of  my  captors  seemed  to 
fascinate  me ;  each  looked  on  me  as  impassively 
as  they  would  look  on  my  writhing  at  the 
torture-stake.  And  now  the  chief  spoke  to  me 
in  a  mixture  of  Mexican  and  English. 
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"  Sefior,"  he  said,  "  have  you  any  tobacco  ?  '" 
The  chief's  question  was  a  clever  ruse, 
through  which  I  did  not  see  at  the  time.  In 
the  rougher  parts  of  America  most  men  have  a 
hip-pocket  in  their  trousers,  where,  in  towns,  a 
small  pistol  is  usually  carried.  When  out  in 
the  wilds,  however,  frontiersmen  usually  carry  a 
large  revolver  in  their  belts  and  dispense  with 
the  less  formidable  weapon,  using  their  hip- 
pocket  to  carry  tobacco  in.  The  tobacco  is 
mostly  in  large  plugs,  and  one  of  these  will 
generally  fit  the  pocket  so  tightly  tha*-  there  is 
little  fear  of  its  being  lost.  The  moment  the 
chief  asked  for  tobacco  I  involuntarily  changed 
my  hammer  into  my  left  hand  and  put  my  right 
hand  in  my  pocket.  As  I  did  so  the  chief 
leaped  out  of  his  saddle  and  stood  before  me, 
rifle  in  hand.     Trying  to  hide  the  fear  I  felt,  I 


pointing  in  the  opposite  direction  from  our  tent, 
which  was  fortunately  screened  by  brushwood. 
The  chief  gave  a  grunt  that  might  have 
signified  anything,  and  spoke  again. 

"  How  many  men  with  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Nine,  and  well  armed,"  I  replied,  hoping 
that  fear  of  the  consequences  of  injuring  me 
might  make  him  hesitate  to  kill  me. 

"  Hum,"  he  said,  thoughtfully.  "Your  camp 
over  there,  little  way.  You,  and  one  man.  Why 
you  lie  ?  " 

"  Because  I  thought  that  I  might  save  my 
partner,"  I  replied,  desperately. 

"  Hum  !  "  said  the  chief,  again  ;  then,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  to  me,  "You  good  man.  n<i 
afraid  of  Indians.  Shake  hands."  I  did  as  he 
requested  ;  he  sprang  into  the  saddle,  muttered 
some    Apache    words,    and    the    whole    party 


'YOU   GOOD    MAN,    NO    AFRAID   OF    INDIANS.      SHAKE    HANDS. 


quietly  handed  the  chief  my  tobacco.  To  my 
alarm  he  now  drew  a  dang(  rous  looking  bowie- 
knife. 

"  ( rracias  (thanks),  sefii  >r."  In-  said,  in  Spanish, 
and  after  cutting  a  small  piece  off  my  tobacco 
plug  he  returned  it,  but  never  once  lifted  his 
-  from  mine. 

My  chance  of  escape  seemed  so  small  that 
my  fears  had  given  place  to  a  determination  to 
fai  e  the  worst  like  a  man,  and  I  boldly  looked 
into  his  eyes. 

"Where  your  camp?"  he  asked,  presently. 

"  Half  a  day's  travel,  over  there,"  I  answi  • 


dashed  off  at  a  speed  that  soon  carried  them 
out  of  my  sight. 

Then  the  reaction  came.  I  collapsed  ;  my 
knees  trembled  under  me,  and  I  felt  faint. 
"You  no  afraid  of  Indians,''  I  repeated,  and 
then  laughed  hysterically.  Of  course,  there 
be  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  Indians, 
but  1  certainly  am  not  one  of  them. 

I  I.  .lined  afterwards  that  the  chief  I  had 
encountered  was  none  other  than  the  famous 
warrioi  Victorio  himself.  Why  he  spared  my 
hie  I  am  unable  to  tell,  for  1  nevei  heard  of  his 
sparing  anyone  eh 


Men    Who    Make    Gods. 


By  Walter  J.  Wells. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Calcutta  is  a  little  village  whose  inhabitants  make  their  living  by  the  manu- 
facture of  gods.  A  tremendous  number  of  first-class  Indian  gods  are  turned  out  here  year  by 
year,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  wealthy  Maharajah  the  author  was  enabled  to  witness  every 
phase  of  this  curious  industry  and  to  take    some   interesting  snap-shots  of  the    god-makers    at    work. 

From  Photos,  by  the  Author. 


autumn  the 
Durga  Puja — 
or  festival  for 
the  worship  of 
the  goddess 
Durga  —  is 
held  through- 
out India,  and 
in  Bengal  it 
is  honoured 
with  the  great- 
est pomp  and 
display. 


THE  I  RAMEWORK  OF  A  GROUP  OF  GODS. 

HE  quaintly  made  In- 
dian god,  rudely  cast  in 
brass,  and  engraved  by 
the  hand  of  the  patient 
native,  usually  comes,  I 
am  afraid,  from  Birmingham,  which 
ships  them  to  India  in  thousands, 
so  that  the  wily  native  can  sell  at  a 
good  profit  to  the  ingenuous  tourist 
who  is  collecting  specimens  of 
"  native  work." 

But  there  are  other  and  more 
genuine  gods  made  in  India,  and  it 
is  with  regard  to  those  made  for 
the  celebrated  Durga  Puja  festival 
that  the  present  article  is  concerned. 
The  manufacture  of  these  gods  con- 
stitutes an  important  but  little-known 
industry.  Through  the  kindness  of 
a  Calcutta  Maharajah  the  writer  was 
enabled  to  learn  many  interesting 
facts  concerning  it. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  the 
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It  was  in  a  little  village  a  few  miles  north  of 
Calcutta  that  the  writer  found  the  natives  who 
manufacture  these  magnificent  idols,  and  was 
privileged  to  witness  them  at  work.  Many  days 
prior  to  the  Puja — on  the  day  of  Ratha  Yatra  to 
be  exact — a  piece  of  bamboo-slit  is  taken  by 
the  Kumbhakara  or  potter  and  carefully 
shaped  and  rounded.  After  this  the  priest  takes 
it  up  to  the  room  wherein  the  family  or  perma- 
nent idols  are  kept,  and  after  worshipping 
Vishnu  and  anointing  the  bamboo  with  a 
sandal-wood  paste  invokes  the  spirit  of  Durga 
upon  it.  It  remains  in  this  room  until  the 
waning  moon  of  another  unpronounceable  month 
arrives,  when  it  is  taken  by  the  designer  to  form 
part  of  the  Pratima  or  group  of  gods. 

The  frame-work  is  first  constructed  on  a 
plank  of  mango  timber  with  bamboo-slits  and 
unpeeled  garan  yearlings.  After  it  is  finished 
the  figures  are  rudely  formed  with  dried  ulu 
grass  or,  failing  that,  with  paddy  straw.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  preserve 
these  materials  from  de- 
filement by  unbelievers. 
The  frame-work  may  be 
used  again  and  again, 
and  our  first  illustration 
shows  the  Pratima  after 
it  has  served  its  purpose 
and  has  been  rescued  by 
the  thrifty  Hindu  from 
the  river,  to  which  all 
these  idols  are  eventually 
consigned.  One  of  the 
figures  (that  of  Asura) 
is  missing,  but  his  sup- 
ports, immediately  in 
front  of  the  remains  of 
a  once  extremely  fierce- 
looking  animal,  are 
clearly  visible.  It  will 
be  noticed,  too,  that  the 
figures  have  no  heads. 

The  next  illustration 
shows  a  street  in  this 
interesting  village  of  god- 
makers.  The  hovels  arc 
rudely  constructed  of 
bamboo  and  matting, 
and  are  huddled  close 
together  with  absolutely 
no  attempt  at  sanitation. 
On  the  right  of  the  pic- 
ture will  be  noticed  a 
frame -work    similar    to 

our  first,  and  likewise  used.  Unfortunately  no 
n<w  frameworks  were  available  at  the  time  the 
pictures  were  taken.  The  natives  are  chiefly 
the  younger  members  of  the  craft,   as  the  elder 
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men  seemed  disinclined  to  be  photographed,  for 
some  reason  which  my  limited  knowledge  of 
the  language  prevented  me  understanding.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  in  some  parts  these 
men  hold  lands  granted  to  them  — or  rather  to 
their  ancestors — rent  free  ;  the  only  service  they 
render  for  this  being  the  construction  of  these 
idols. 

The  next  stage  is  moulding  the  figures  in 
a  clay  composed  of  earth  from  the  Hugh  or 
Ganges,  husks  of  rice,  and  other  ingredients. 
This  is  done  by  the  Kumars,  who  are  seen  at 
work  in  the  illustration  below.  All  the  moulding 
is  done  by  hand  with  the  aid  of  small  pieces  of 
wood,  and  the  writer  was  much  struck  with  the 
shapeliness  of  the  figures.  All  excepting  the 
lion  and  the  figure  of  Ganesa,  "  the  elephant- 
faced  one,"  are  first  moulded  without  heads  or 
fingers.  They  are  then  allowed  to  dry  for  about 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when,  on  another 
auspicious  day,  with  another  fearful   name,  they 
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are  covered  with  a  clay  of  finer  dej 
and  the  heads  .\m\  fingers  fixed  upon 
them.       The     Kumars    seen    in    the 
photograph    are    modelling    a    Devi   or  god 
guarded    by   two    elephants   ami   attended    by 
two    minor    goddc-  Then    the    top    piece 

or     clml    is      finished,     some      minor     touches 
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added,  and  the  group  is  left  to  dry  for  a  few 
days. 

In  the  next  snap-shot,  which  also  shows  the 
village,  some  of  these  smaller  figures  are  seen 
drying.  Those  on  the  left  are  models  of  Saras- 
vati,  the  goddess  of  Wisdom,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  who  will  eventually  be  placed  on  some 
Durga's  left  hand.  The  small  figure  on 
the  right  has  a  name  which  we  shall 
not  attempt  to 
repeat.  The 
mere  length  of 
it  was  sufficient 
to  convince 
the  writer  once 
for  all  that 
their  religion 
was  beautiful 
— but  beyond 
his  under- 
standing. 

After  the 
figures  are  dry 
the  painter 
comes  along 
and  gives  them 
first  two  or 
three  coatings 
of  white  chalk, 
and  when  this 
is  dry  the 
actual  colour- 
ing begins. 

The  first 
photograph  on 
the  next  page 
represents  a 
group  partly 
coloured.  The 
centre  lady 
with  the  ten 
arms  is  the 
goddess  Durga 
herself,  and 
she  is  painted 
y  e  1 1  i >  w  w  i  t  h 
sulphurate  of 
arsenic,  care- 
fully mixed 
with  gum  from 
the  Vel  fruit.  Lakshmi 
goddess  of  Wealth,  the  lady 
on  lur  right  hand,  is  also 
honoured  with  the  same 
colour,  as  well  as  the  god  of  War,  Kartikeya, 
who  is  the  gentleman  sitting  on  the  peacock  on 
the  right  of  the  picture. 

Ganesa,    the    gentleman    with    the    elephant's 
head,  is  the  god  of  Good  Luck  and  the  remover 


O!      i  Ml'    l  i'. i   RES    DRYING    IN    'I  HE 
VILLAGE   STREET. 


of  difficulties.  He  is  worshipped  at  the  begin- 
ning of  all  important  events,  and  is  coloured 
with  hingul,  a  coarse  ore  of  mercury,  but  his 
trunk  is  left  white.  The  Asura  or  demon,  with 
which  the  lion  is  arguing,  is  painted  bright  green 
with  verdigris. 

All    this  colouring   has  to   be  very  carefully 

done,  accord- 
ing to  strict 
instruct  ions 
laid  down  in 
the  Sastras, 
but  the  clothes 
are  left  to  the 
artist's  own 
taste.  The 
hair  is  made 
of  blackened 
jute,  and  the 
features  are 
carefully 
painted,  even 
the  caste 
marks  being 
placed  upon 
the  forehead. 

The  idol  can 
be  made  of 
several  mate- 
rials. If  it  is 
made  of  wood, 
say  the  sacred 
writings,  the 
worship  of  it 
will  fulfil  all 
the  wishes  of 
the  worship- 
per. If  made 
of  gold,  it  will 
give  him  salva- 
tion ;  of  silver, 
heavenly  bliss; 
of  copper,  long 
life ;  of  bell- 
metal,  peace  ; 
of  sand,  vic- 
tory ;  of  mar- 
ble,  enjoy- 
ment ;  of  crystal,  beatitude ;  but 
if  made  of  clay  it  will  give  him 
all  these  put  together.  But  this 
clay  must  not  be  burnt,  or  the 
worshipper  will  be  converted  to 
ashes.  The  choice  of  the  latter 
material  as  being  the  quintessence  of  all  virtues 
shows  a  very  kindly  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  ways  and  means  by  the  goddess.  The 
sh;ipe  and  size,  too,  are  important.  Extra- 
ordinarily  big    idols    lead    to    revolutions,    lean 
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ones  to  famine  and  poverty,  scarred  ones  to 
disease,  while  defective  ones  will  lead  to  the 
sudden  demise  of  the  designer — probably  at  the 
hands  of  some  disappointed  client. 

The  canvas  chal  which  forms  the  background  is 
either  circular  in  form,  as  here  shown,  or  is  com- 
posed of  three  circular  or  pointed  recesses,  as 
shown  on  page  84.  They  are  varied  in  form  and 
are  extremely 
interesting,  con- 
taining paintings 
of  various  gods 
and  goddesses, 
with  incidents 
in  their  lives. 
The  principal 
and  central  one 
contains  a  pic- 
ture of  Kali — 
which  is  ano- 
ther incarnation 

0  f  1 )  u  r  g  a  — 
wherein  she  ap- 
pears as  the 
Ooddess  of 
Destruction. 
Kali  has  great 
power  in  pun- 
ishing one's 
enemies,  and 
although  human 
sacrifices  are 
now  happily  of 
the  past,  she  is 
still  available  in 
any  little  family 
vendetta,  as  an 
animal  can  be 
substituted  for 
an  enemy  in  the 
sacrifice  by  call- 
ing it  b y  h i s 
name.  These 
are  the  words  of 
invocation  be- 
fore offering  the 
sacrifice  :      "  (  ) 

Goddess    of 

horrid  form  !   O 

1  iandica !  eat, 
devour'-  -let 
us  say  Tomkins 

■•  my  enemy. 
O  Consort  of 
Fire!  Salutation 
to  fire  '  This  is 
my  enemy,  who 
has  done  me 
mischief,  now 


personated  by  an  animal — destroy  him,  O  Maha- 
mari !  Spheng!  spheng! — eat,  devour  !  "  After 
which  Tomkins  can  consider  himself  dead. 

Kali  is  represented  as  standing  on  her  consort 
Siva,  as  in  this  fearful  state  she  failed  to  recog- 
nise him.  Both  left  and  right  dials  contain 
many  figures,  the  story  of  which  would  occupy 
too  much  space  for  this  article. 

After  the  painter  has 
finished  the  Mali  comes, 
who  decorates  the  idol 
with  tinsel  and  imita- 
tion ornaments.  The 
manufacture  of  these 
mock  ornaments  con- 
stitutes a  very  lucrative 
trade  by  itself,  and 
our  illustration  below 
shows  a  Saj walla  at 
work  constructing  the 
wonderful  head-dress 
or  mukuta.  This  is 
a     curiously- shaped 
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flat  band  a  few  inches  wide,  highly  deco- 
rated, with  a  circular  or  spade-shaped  projec- 
tion on  the  front.  It  is  brilliant  with  tinsel 
and  looking-glass,  and  at  first  sight  looks  as 
though  made  with  most  costly  material,  yet  the 
crude  materials  used  in  preparing  them  are  only 
sheets  of  sola  or  Indian  cork,  plates  of  mica  split 
into  the  thinnest  possible  sheets  and  silvered  on 
one  side  with  mercury,  foils  of  tin  beaten  into  a 
variety  of  patterns,  beads  of  all  sizes,  light  wood 
wound  round  with  silver  or  gold  lace,  and  little 
discs  of  tin  and  brass. 

The  idol  being  now  completed,  the  remainder 
of  the  paint  is  given  to  the  women  of  the  house, 
who  decorate  a 
portion  of  the 
hall  wherein  the 
idols  are  to  be 
wo  r sh  i  pped 
with  mystic 
figures  not  alto- 
gether unlike 
thesignsused  in 
Eree  masonry. 
The  idol  is  then 
brought  to  this 
hall,  placed  on 
a  stand,  and, 
certain  seeds 
having  been 
sown  beneath, 
it  is  ready  for 
worship. 

The  P  u  j  a 
lasts  for  ten 
days,  during 
which  time 
1  )urga  has  to 
be  awakened 
and  bathed. 
As  the  latter 
business  is 
somewhat  diffi- 
cult with  a  large  fixed  figure,  her  image  is 
reflected  in  a  mirror  and  so  washed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Puja  the  Pratima,  with  all 
its  figures,  is  carried  amidst  song  and  music— 
chiefly  drum — and  solemnly  consigned  to  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges  ;  or,  if  that  is  not  pos- 
sible, to  some  tank  or  lake  reserved  for  the 
purpose. 

I  he  Durgotsava  is  the  most  solemn  and  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  Hindu  festivals.  Every 
Hindu  who  can  afford  to  celebrate  the  feast 
begins  to  prepare  for  it  with  the  new  year,  for 
no  respectable  family  would  buy  a  ready-made 
idol  in  the  bazaar.  Idols  cost  from  80  to 
500    rupees,   and    those   who   cannot   afford   to 


have  their  own  worship  at  the  house  of  their 
friends  and  relatives.  The  Maharajahs  have 
most  costly  ones  prepared  for  them,  and  these 
may  be  worshipped  by  the  lowest  in  the  land. 
My  last  illustration  shows  one  of  these,  which 
was  worshipped  in  a  Maharajah's  palace.  The 
whole  group  was,  perhaps,  12ft.  broad  by  15ft. 
high,  and  cost  nearly  1,000  rupees.  It  was 
extremely  brilliant.  The  lion,  it  will  be  noticed, 
has  a  head  like  a  horse  or  dragon.  Alterations 
such  as  these  are  often  made  by  different 
families,  as  the  creature  is  only  supposed  to 
represent  some  beast  of  great  fierceness.  In  the 
foreground  will  be  noticed  various  jars  and  pots 
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of  silver  and  brass.  These  are  offerings  which, 
I  believe,  go  to  the  priest. 

While  I  was  taking  this  last  picture  a  baby 
elephant  belonging  to  the  palace  took  a  decided 
dislike  to  my  camera,  and,  breaking  from  its 
chains,  came  to  express  its  disapproval  of 
photography  in  general,  and  me  and  my  camera 
in  particular.  Fearing  that  argument  would 
be  useless,  even  with  a  baby  only  8ft.  high,  the 
writer  beat  a  very  hurried  and  undignified 
retreat,  running  round  the  courtyard — it  was 
said  in  record  time — "  paced"  in  fine  style  by 
the  elephant. 

And  so  ended  my  tour  of  inquiry  concerning 
the  strange  industry  of  god-making. 


How  two  Essex  cyclists  rode  a  life-and-death  race  with  the  rising  tide  over  seven  miles  of  mud- 
flats. The  author  describes  the  first  insidious  approach  of  the  wavelets,  the  ride  through  the 
ever-deepening   water,    the    breakdown    in    the    midst    of    the   flood   three    miles    from  home,  and 

the    final  struggle  through  the   treacherous   black  mud. 


HEX  first  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
visiting  Foulness,  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Essex,  I  went  the  round  of 
my  friends  and  acquaintances  on 
the  hunt  for  information  concern- 
ing it.  I  was  met  by  a  strange  lack  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject.  No  one  had  ever  been 
there,  and  all  concurred,  with  curious  unanimity, 
in  trying  to  dissuade  me  from  going,  making 
discouraging  references  to  "  mud  "  and  "creeks." 
and  so  forth.  Finally,  piqued  by  this  curious 
lack  of  knowledge,  I  bought  a  large  map 
and  proceeded  to  study  out  the  lay  of  the  land 
for  myself.  I  traced  the  road  easily  as  far  as  a 
village  called  Wakering,  and  then  I  hesitated, 
for  apparently  it  extended  out  to  sea,  and  ran 
along  parallel  with  the  coast  for  several  miles 
before  it  turned  in  again  to  Foulness  Island. 
Was  it  a  sort  of  bridge,  or  a  dyke,  or  what  ?  I 
gave  it  up,  and  sought  the  friend  who  had 
promised  to  140  with  me.  We  pored  over  the 
map  for  a  considerable  time,  finally  agreeing 
that  the  road  must  be  an  embankment  running 
over     the     marshes.       Fools    that 


we    were 


Furthermore,  my  friend,  with  a  confident  look 
on  his  tare,  announced  that  he  knew  a  little  inn 
at  Wakering  where  they  could  tell  us  all  we 
wanted  to  know. 

We  set  out  from  Southend  one  blazing  hot 
day  to  explore  this  mysterious  island,  which  no 
one    hud    visited    and    no   one    knew    anything 


about.  We  sped  along  the  country  lanes 
without  adventure  till  we  arrived  at  the  little 
Wakering  inn  where  Stoker  thought  he  could 
get  information.  When  we  mentioned  Foul- 
ness the  landlord  started  off  with  the  cheering 
news  that  we  couldn't  get  there  on  our  machines 
at  all.  The  island,  he  said,  was  only  to  be 
approached  by  a  track  along  the  mud-flat-. 
seven  miles  long.  The  tide,  too,  was  uncertain, 
sometimes  coming  in  a  full  hour  before  it  was 
expected  under  the  influence  of  certain  con- 
ditions which  were  a  little  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. As  a  final  damper  to  our  fond 
illusions  he  said  he  remembered  some  folks 
being  caught  by  the  tide  and  drowned  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  we  continued  our 
way,  beginning  dimly  to  realize  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  venture  we  were  engaged  upon.  I  M 
course,  this  only  added  zest  to  the  enterprise.  A 
we  neared  the  coast  the  scenery  got  wilder,  and 
to  our  eyes  there  seemed  something  forbidding 
in  the  very  lace  of  Nature  thereabouts.  Soon 
we  reai  hed  a  little,  low  ridge  which  led  over  a 
v  embankment,  known  locally,  for  some 
obscure  reason,  a-  "  Wakering  Stairs."  Beyond 
stn  tched  an  expanse  ol  uninviting  black  mud, 
while  alar  off  could  be  seen  the  si  a,  oilv  looking 
in  its  calm,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
els.  To  our  right  were  the  Shoehuryness 
Artillery  ranges.     On  the  left,  across  the  dreary 
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stretch  of  gleaming  mud-fiats,  was  a  seemingly 
interminable  row  of  little  black  dots,  like  the 
heads  of  submerged  piles,  stretching  away 
to  the  horizon.  The  meaning  of  these  was 
beyond  us. 

"  We  can't  ride  on  that  stuff,  it's  plain," 
said  Stoker,  voicing  the  thought  that  was 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  Seeing  two  old 
rustics  at  work  on  the  embankment  we 
approached  them  and  asked  if  there  was  any 
other  way  of  reaching  Foulness  than  by  going 
along  the  shore.  They  looked  at  one  another 
doubtfully  for  a  moment,  and  then  one,  remov- 
ing his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  muttered  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  there  was  an  alternative 
road  over  some  creeks,  but  that  the  beach  was 
the  best  road.  Questioned  as  to  the  uncertain 
ways  of  the  tide,  he  said  that  it  was  right  out 
now,  and  would  remain  so  for  some  hours. 
Exactly  how  many,  though,  he  didn't  know. 
Presently  the  old  chap  warmed  to  his  subject, 
and  told  us  that  he  dimly  remembered — many 


"PRESENTLY     I'H*     01.13    CHAP    WARMED     I"    Ills    SUnjECT, 

years  ago — seeing  a  gentleman  try  to  ride  on 
the  mud  on  a  bicy 

"That's  enough  for  us,"  said  Stoker,  reso- 
lutely  ;  "  if  that  man  could  try,  we  can  succeed." 

The  old  labourer  furthermore  explained  that 
the  row  of  little  black  dots  that  had  mystified 
us  was  a  series  of  tufts  of  broom  which  marked 
the  cart-track  to  Foulness.  Beside  the  brooms. 
he  said,  there  was  a  stretch  of  pretty  firm  sand, 
but  close  inshore  stretched  an  impassable   belt 


of   black   mud.      This,    then,   was   the    "  road " 
marked  on  my  map  ! 

We  gave  the  old  fellows  a  trifle  and  left  them. 
When  we  were  afar  off  they  were  still  gazing 
after  us  curiously,  with  the  air  of  those  who 
watch  their  fellow-men  going  to  certain  death. 

Arrived  at  the  ridge  again,  we  boldly  wheeled 
our  machines  out  on  the  oozy  mud,  here  scored 
deep  with  cart-ruts  full  of  water.  Promptly  we 
sank  over  the  ankles,  and  the  colour  of  our 
tyres  changed  from  grey  to  sable.  Still  we 
struggled  on,  sinking  deeper  at  every  step, 
having  to  pull  the  machines  out  of  the  slough 
by  main  force,  since  the  wheels  refused  to 
revolve.  Presently,  however,  we  reached  firmer 
ground  again,  and  here  we  mounted  and  essayed 
to  ride.  The  going  was  fearfully  heavy,  as  you 
may  suppose,  the  serrated  sand-ribs  giving  one 
the  sensation  of  riding  on  a  rail.  The  thin 
scum  of  mud  over  the  sand  was  semi -liquid, 
and  it  ran  in  a  splashing  stream  round  our  rims, 
dropping  with  fatal  precision  on  to  our  hubs  and 
crank-bearings. 

My  friend's  machine  was  pro- 
vided with  mud-guards,  mine  was 
not ;  consequently  I  was  soon 
bespattered  from  head  to  foot 
with  sand  and  mud.  But  I  had 
a  Carter  gear-case,  while  his  chain 
was  unprotected,  so  that  the 
absence  of  mud-guards  on  my 
machine  was  more  than  com- 
pensated for. 

On,  and  on,  and  on  we  trundled 
laboriously.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
line  of  broom-tufts  would  never 
end.  Every  now  and  then  we 
came  to  little  "  swatches  "  or  rivu- 
lets, through  which  our  machines 
plashed  heavily,  temporarily  free- 
ing themselves  from  their  ever- 
thickening  coat  of  mud  and  sand. 
Presently  we  struck  a  deposit  of 
thick  black  mud,  and  Stoker's 
machine — which  had  been  running 
grittily  for  some  time — refused  to 
go  any  farther,  and  he  came  off. 
It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  track  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  took  him  several  minutes  to  remount. 
The  sand  was  too  sticky  and  heavy  for  him  to 
get  sufficient  way  on  the  machine  to  mount 
by  the  step,  whilst  its  slipperiness  precluded  him 
from  throwing  his  leg  over  the  saddle. 

Ultimately,  however,  we  got  under  way 
once  more.  But  the  grind  was  awful.  Bump, 
bump,  bump,  over  the  eternal  sand  -  ribs, 
literally  standing  on  the  pedals  at  every  stroke 
in  order  to  keep  the  machines  moving. 
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I  HIS    MAI'   SHOWS    THE    WHEKEABOUTS    OF    FOULNES 

From  a  Sketch  by  tlic  Author. 


At  last  we 
could  see,  dimly, 
a  vista  of  marsh- 
land on  the  sky- 
line. But  for  a 
period  that 
seemed  hours 
this  did  not 
come  appreci- 
ably nearer; 
finally,  however, 
it  suddenly 
seemed  to  loom 
close,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  we 
landed  on  Foul- 
ness Island. 

The  place 
was  an  utter  dis- 
appointment. It 
was  not  peopled 
by  a  fierce  race 
of  smugglers  and  wreckers,  as  its  weird  surround- 
ings had  half  led  us  to  expect,  but  by  a  few  stolid 
rustics,  who  stared  curiously  at  us  and  warmed 
into  something  like  wonderment  at  the  sight  of 
the  dripping,  mud-splashed  machines. 

The  island  itself,  from  what  little  we  saw  of 
it,  appears  to  be  of  fair  extent,  and  is  well 
cultivated.  There  are  houses  dotted  about  here 
and  there,  and  there  is  even  a  school.  Never- 
theless, life  must  be  monotonous  enough  at  all 
times,  but  in  winter — cut  off  as  the  island  is 
from  all  contact  with  the  outside  world — it  must 
surely  be  unbearable. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  something  to  eat  on 
the  island,  and  were  chatting  with  the  good  lady 
of  the  cottage,  when  she  casually  mentioned  that 
the  tide  had  begun  to  flow  and  would  probably  be 
in  within  a 
couple  of 
hours.  Now, 
a  night  on  tin- 
island  was  not 
to  be  contem- 
plated, and  we 
therefore  left 
her  hurriedly — 
t  a  k  i  n  g  n  o 
notice  of  some 
thing  s  h e 
shouted  aftei 
Us.  We  started 
I  '.I'  k  at  one. 
over  that  awful 
11  miles  nt 
mud,  calculat- 
ing that  if  we 
only  did  four  or 
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From  11  Photo,  by  the  Aui 


five  miles  in  the 
hour  we  should 
have  plenty  of 
time  to  reach 
Wakering  be- 
fore the  oily- 
looking  water 
was  upon  us. 

Presently  we 
were  once  more 
bumping  over 
the  terrible 
sand  -  ribs,  the 
machines  jar- 
ring in  every 
joint.  The 
water  was  per- 
ceptibly nearer, 
and  was  cover- 
ing the  sands  in 
a  stealthy,  in- 
sidious way 
that  caused  the  first  symptom  of  alarm. 

Perhaps  half  the  journey  had  been  accom- 
plished when  my  friend's  machine  began  to 
groan,  the  cranks  finally  refusing  to  revolve 
except  in  spasms,  and  that  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  most  discomposing  squeaks.  This 
was  awkward,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Stoker  got 
down  and  investigated  matters,  but  could  not 
remedy  the  trouble,  which  was  probably  due  to 
sand  in  the  bearings.  My  own  machine,  thanks 
to  the  gear-case,  was  running  pretty  easily. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  the 
machines,  and  this  we  did,  trudging  along  ovei 
the  sand-ribs  as  fast  as  the  slippery  mud-film 
would  allow  us.  Sea  and  sky  and  earth  seemed 
strangely  silent.  I  .andwards  —  beyond  the  deadly 
fringe'   of   quagmire    that   barred    us    from     the 

friendly     shore 
nothing    was 
to     be     seen 
except      the 
g  r  e  >■   g  r  < 
marsh     land, 
stretching  away 
to   the    distant 
sky-line  :   while 
the    sir 
the  shining 
was    111  on  do 
n  o  11  s  1  v    u  n  - 
brol  save 

foi  a  fussy  little 
colli*  mer 

far  away  on 
hori; 

Pre  sen  tly 
Stoker    utt 
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a  startled  exclamation.  "  Do  you  see  that  ?  " 
he  said,  glancing  behind  him  ;  "those  tufts  seem 
to  end  in  the  water." 

I  looked,  and  it  was  clear  that   the  tide  had 
overtaken  a  considerable  part  of  the  road  behind 
us.      In  fact,  it  was  quite  close  now  to  where 
we  were   standing,  so  that    the   little 
streams  of  water  percolating  along  the 
depressions  in  advance  of  the  main 
body  reached  nearly  to  the  path.     We 
quickened   our    pace,  striving  to  talk 
calmly  to  one  another,  but    there  was 
something    uncanny   in    the 
slow  creep  of  the  quiet  water, 
which  lapped 
over   the  sand- 
ribs   almost 
without  a  sound. 

"We  shall 
get  caught  if 
we  don't  hurry," 
said  my  com- 
panion, forcing 
himself,  with  a 
visible  effort,  to 
speak  as  calmly 
as  though  being 
trapped  by  the 
tide  was  an 
e very-day  event. 
"  I'm  going  to 
ride  this  blessed 
machine,  if  I 
smash  it." 

He  got  astride  his  bicycle  and  we  pedalled 
for  all  we  were  worth.  Before  very  long,  how- 
ever, the  water  was  lapping  softly  over  our 
track  between  the  brooms,  and  I  must  confess 
that  a  feeling  very  like  fear — a  kind  of  heart- 
sickness — began  to  come  over  me.  The  pros- 
pect of  being  caught  by  that  glistening,  oily 
flood,  in  that  lonely  wilderness,  was  too  horrible 
to  contemplate,  and  we  rode  for  dear  life,  send- 
ing the  mud  and  rising  water  splashing  to  right 
and  left. 

Before  many  minutes  had  passed  poor  Stoker 
was  in  trouble  again.  His  pedals  ceased 
revolving  with  a  jerk,  and  he  leaped  off  in 
despair,  kneeling  in  tin  rapidly  deepening  water 
to  scrape  off  tin-  thick  coating  of  mud  from  his 
macbim  preliminary  to  another  examina- 

tion. I  dismounted  and,  holding  my  own 
bicycle  with  one  hand,  steadied  his  dripping  and 
muddy  "bike"  while  he  got  to  work  on  the 
crank-bracket,  where  apparently  the  trouble  lay. 

Alter  a  moment  or  two  he  looked  round  at 
the  water,  which  now  surrounded  us,  and  then 
up  at  me. 

"You  go  on,  old  chap."  In-  said  ;  "you  are 


'  DO    YOU    SEE    THAT  : 


wasting  your  time,  and  it  won't  do  for  the  two 
of  us  to  be  -  He  broke  off,  not  daring  to 

give  expression  to  what  was  in  his  mind. 

I  shook  my  head  and  expressed  my  firm 
intention  of  remaining  with  him.  No  credit 
attaches  to  me  for  this,  however ;  the  fact  was 

that     I     simply 

____^     could  not  have 

gone  on  to  face 
that  silent  soli- 
tude of  sea  and 
sky.  It  was 
only  the  moral 
support  which 
the  sight  of  see- 
ing my  friend 
struggling  on- 
ward gave  me 
that  enabled  me 
to  keep  heart, 
and  he  told  me 
afterwards  that 
he  was  in  pre- 
cisely the  same 
condition. 

"  How  many 
more  miles 
have  we  got  to 
go?"  asked 
Stoker  pre- 
sently, glancing 
anxiously  to- 
wards my  cyclo- 
meter —  now  a 
mere  unrecognisable  ball  of  mud  and  sand.  1 
bent  down  and  with  nervous  fingers  proceeded 
to  scrape  off  the  sand  from  the  dial,  which  was 
luckily  protected  by  a  glass. 

The  little  hand  had  registered  twenty  miles  — 
the  day's  run — when  we  left  the  island,  and 
they  now  totalled  twenty-three  and  three- 
quarters.  Thus  there  were  over  three  nu'les  of 
mud-flat  still  to  be  traversed 7  I  forced  myself 
to  communicate  this  information  calmly,  but 
nevertheless  I  managed  to  alarm  my  companion, 
who  dropped  his  oil-can  in  the  water  and  stood 
upright  with  a  jerk. 

"  I've  done  all  I  can,"  he  said,  looking  down 
disconsolately  at  his  soaking  trousers.  Then 
we  mounted  once  more  and  the  hopeless 
struggle  began  anew. 

Slowly  and  relentlessly  the  water  rose.  It 
deepened  and  broadened  in  the  "  swatches " 
that  crossed  our  track,  while  the  main  body 
surged  slowly  forward.  The  depth  increased 
rapidly  and  the  water  offered  considerable 
resistance  to  our  progress.  Every  now  and 
then  we  came  to  one  of  the  "  swatches  "  afore- 
said— now  covered    by   the   tide— and   through 
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ished    beneath    the 

flood,  leaving  us  with- 
out a  guide.  But  now 
the  little  ridge  was  in 
sight,  and  presently  we 
reached  the  black  mud 
fringe  where  riding  was 
impossible.  Here,  just 
opposite  the  ridge,  the 
mud  had  been  rendered 
pretty  firm  for  carts  with 
broad  -  flanged  wheels 
by  the  dumping  down 
of  gravel  and  rubbish. 
We,   however,  had  no- 


thing 


to  guide   us   in 


WE    SANK    AT    EVERY   STEP,    AND   ONLY    OUR    AGILITY    SAVED    IS    FROM    SINKIN< 

these  we    plunged   almost    hub-deep,    splashing 
ourselves  from  head  to  foot. 

Higher  and  higher  came  the  rippling  flood, 
till  the  little  broom-tufts  which  marked  our 
path  were  all  but  covered.  Now  the  water  was 
only  an  inch  or  two  below  my  hubs,  and  the 
softened  sand  made  my  tyres  slip  and  drag  in 
a  most  sickening  fashion. 

My  state  of  mind  was  curious.  I  felt  almost 
certain  that  we  were  going  to  be  drowned,  and 
metaphorically  patted  myself  on  the  back  with  a 
queer  sense  of  self-satisfaction  at  the  cool  way  in 
which  I  was  fighting  against  the  coming  death. 
Another  thing  that  impressed  and  awed  me  was 
the  terrible  silence,  broken  only  by  the  discor- 
dant crying  of  a  gull  high  up  in  the  blue 
heavens.  We  seemed  like  the  two  last 
mortals  on  a  depopulated  earth,  battling  for 
life  against  a  world  of  waters.  Even  the 
steamer  on  the  horizon  had  disappeared. 

Stoker  said  not  a  word,  but  with  lips  grimly 
compressed  pedalled  as  he  had  never  done 
before,  driving  his  unwilling  cranks  round 
by  sheer  force  of  muscle.  It  required  the 
exercise  of  considerable  will-power  not  to 
wheel  our  machines  round  and  ride  boldly 
towards  the  shore  -  only  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred  yards  distant.  But  we  knew  from 
what  the  labourers  had  told  us  that  long  ere 
we  reached  terra  firma  we  should  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  awful  mud.  So,  choking  back 
the  words  of  fear  that  would  rise  unbidden 
to  our  lips,  we  hurried  on  our  long,  long 
course  through  the  swirling  brown  waters. 

Whish  !  came  the  running  wavelets 
against  my  gear-case,  and  at  every  revolu 
tion  of  my  cranks  my  feet  came  down  into 
the  water,  making  riding  a  matter  of  almost 
superhuman  exertion.  A  minute  or  two 
later  and  the  friendly  broom  tufts  had  van 
Vol.  viii.     12 


locating  the  where- 
abouts of  this  path, 
now  completely  hidden 
beneath  the  water,  and  we  blundered  along  on 
its  verge.  The  water  was  over  our  knees  as  we 
dismounted,  and  the  mud  offered  absolutely  no 
resistance  to  our  feet.  We  sank  at  every  step, 
and  only  our  agility  saved  us  from  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  as  we  struggled  towards  the 
shore.  But  at  last  it  was  all  over,  and,  splashed 
from  head  to  foot  with  sand,  mud,  and  water, 
we  flung  our  unrecognisable  machines  into  a 
field  and  lay  down,  panting,  to  rest. 

We  spent  something  like  three  hours  in  that 
field  recovering  our  nerve  after  our  race  with  the 
tide.  Then,  having  made  our  machines  tempo- 
rarily rideable — Stoker  had  to  take  off  his  back 
wheel  and  chain  to  free  them  from  sand  and 
seaweed — we  flitted  through  the  villages  of 
Wakering  and  Prittlewell  in  the  glow  of  the 
sunset,  and  so  homewards  to  Southend.  It  took 
me  three  days  to  put  my  machine  to  rights,  and 
according  to  all  accounts  my  friend  hasn't 
finished  the  job  yet. 
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How    They  Act   the   Ramayana. 

By  Captain  R.  G.  Burton,  Indian  Staff  Corps. 

An    account    of   a    remarkable    Indian    Festival,    and    the    manner    in    which    it    is    celebrated    by   the 
Sepoys  of  the  Indian  Army.      The  author  has  assisted  at  several  of  these  functions,  and  he  illustrates 

his  description  with   a  set  of  striking  snap-shots. 


NDIA  is  a  land  of  religious  and 
social  ceremonies  and  festivals. 
The  celebration  of  a  marriage,  the 
spectacular  representation  of  some 
mythical  or  partly  historical  event — 
all  such  occasions  provide  the  noise-loving 
native  with  an  excuse  for  making  an  uproar. 
In  the  bazaars  the  tom-toms  are  seldom  silent, 
whilst  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  nights 
are  rendered  hideous 
by  the  discordant 
strains  of  native 
"  music  "  whose  beau- 
ties are  not  apparent 
to  the  European  ear. 
Both  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  have 
their  special  feasts, 
both  equally  noisy ; 
and  in  some  parts  of 
India,  with  refreshing 
impartiality,  people  of 
both  creeds  take  part 
in  each  other's  cere- 
monies, for  Moham- 
medanism is  impreg- 
nated with  Hinduism, 
whilst  the  Hindus 
have  adopted  many 
customs  from  the 
followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet. 

These  entertain- 
ments are  not,  as  a 
rule,  very  interesting 
to  Europeans.  Hav- 
ing seen  them  once, 
with  their  monotonous 
dances,  music,  or 
mimic  warfare,  their 
processions  of  clowns 

and  mimes  and  tinsel  trappings,  one  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  long  for  a  second  view;  but  in  a  native 
iment  it  is  a  part  of  our  duty  to  take  an 
interest  in  all  the  doings  of  the  men,  and  they 
would  be  much  disappointed  if  the  sahibs  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance  on  these  occasions. 
In    the   ranks   of  our    Hindustani    regiments — 
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composed  of  both  Mohammedans  and  Hindus 
of  various  castes — all  feasts  and  ceremonies  are 
strictly  kept,  and  a  wise  Government  has  set 
aside  holidays  for  their  observance. 

They  are  very  busy  with  their  preparations  in 
the  regimental  lines  when  the  time  draws  near 
for  the  celebration  of  the  great  Hindu  military 
festival  known  as  the  Dasra.  This  is  a  soldiers' 
feast,  when  sacrifices  to  the  arms  used  in  battle 

are  supposed  to  be 
made.  Originally  at 
the  celebration  of 
this  annual  festival 
all  the  weapons  were 
collected  together  and 
sprinkled  with  holy 
water  by  a  Brahmin, 
after  which,  amid 
beat  of  drums  and 
blare  of  trumpets,  a 
ram  was  brought  in 
and  sacrificed  in 
honour  of  the  arms. 
Such  treatment,  how- 
ever, would  evidently 
be  detrimental  to 
modern  rifles,  so  it 
is  omitted  so  far  as 
Government  arms  are 
concerned.  Various 
entertainments  follow, 
such  as  gladiatorial 
combats,  accom- 
panied by  grotesque 
antics,  gymnastics, 
feats  of  strength  and 
agility,  and  the  inevit- 
able Nautch  girls.  For 
some  of  these  "turns  " 
professional  jugglers 
and  gymnasts  are  en- 
gaged, whilst  many  of  them  are  carried  out  by 
the  Sepoys  themselves,  or  by  their  children,  who 
reside  with  them  in  barracks.  Some  of  the  men 
display  considerable  skill  with  the  sword  and 
shield,  although  their  performances  are  generally 
somewhat  marred  by  the  leapings  and  contor- 
tions with  which  the  exercise  is  accompanied. 
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But  the  principal  feature  of  the  Dasra  is  the 
representation  of  the  mythological  story  of 
Rama.  For  more  than  a  month  the  skilled 
artificers  of  the  corps  are  at  work  preparing  the 
gigantic  figures  of  bamboo  and  cardboard  which 


In  order  to  recover  his  wife  Rama  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  the  monkeys,  and 
advanced  against  Ravana  with  a  force  composed 
of  an  army  of  monkeys  under  Hanuman,  their 
commander-in-chief,  and  a  contingent  of  bears, 

Hanuman  with  rocks 
and  mountains  con- 
structed a  dam  (to  be 
seen  to  this  day,  and 
known  as  Adam's 
Bridge)  across  the 
straits  between  the 
mainland  and  Ceylon, 
collecting  in  the  pro- 
cess as  many  stones  as 
he  had  hairs  on  his 
body,  and  thus  facili- 
tating the  passage  of 
the  armies. 

Rama    then     issued 
the    following    stirring 
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represent  the  actors  in  the  drama 
and  on  the  great  day  the  whole 
country-side  assembles  to  witness  the 
entertainment.  The  villagers  of  all 
creeds  flock  to  the  place  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  Euro- 
pean officers  of  the  regiment  receive 
formal  invitations  to  be  present  from 
their  native  comrades,  occupying 
places  of  honour  in  the  tent  set 
apart  for  their  reception. 

The  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  the 
favourite  god  of  the  Brahmins,  in 
the  person  of  Rama,  and  his  sub 
sequent  adventures  on  earth,  form 
the  subject  of  the  Ramayana,  the 
celebrated    epic    poem     and    mosl 

I. >US   of   all    Indian    hooks.       The 

story    is   as  follows  :    Rama    a<  1  om 

plished    the     herculean     labour    of 

breaking  the  bow  of  Shiva,    a    feat 

which  none  ol  the  kings  of  the  earth 

had   been   able   to  perform,  and  so 

won    sita,  daughter   of   the    King   of    Mithila. 

Owing  to  the  curse  oi  a    Brahmin,  Rama  was 

deprived  of  his  god-like  attributes,  and  shortly 

afterwards  his  wife  Sita  was  carried  off  by  the 
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address,  which  certainly  has  the  true  N  onic 

ring  about  it  :    "  Brave  soldiers  !      Do    m  t    let 

yourselves  be  frightened   by  the  giants   against 

are  to  wage  war:  their 

giant  Ravana,  the  ten-headed   King  ol  '-■.Ion.        less,  since  the  gods  are  not   on  their  side.     Let 
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us  advance  then,  without  fear  and  without  delay. 
We  march  to  certain  victory,  since  we  go  to 
fight  the  enemies  of  the  gods  ! " 

After  several  bloody  battles  the  giant  Ravana 
was  killed,  whilst  Sita  was  rescued  and  carried 
off  in  triumph  to  her  own  country.  Some  time 
after  these  events  Rama,  groundlessly  suspecting 
his  wife's  fidelity,  turned  her  out  into  the  jungle, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  twin  sons.  Subsequently 
Rama  let  loose  the  horse  which  was  intended 
for  the  victim  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ya 
The  animal,  after 
countries,  came  to 
the  forest  where  Sita 
dwelt,  and  was 
caught  by  her  two 
youthful  sons. 

Hanuman  with 
his  army  was  here- 
upon dispatched  to 
recapture  the  horse, 
but  was  defeated 
and  put  to  flight  by 
the  wonderful  twins. 
Rama  then  himself 
marched  against  his 
new  enemies  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army, 
but  he  and  his  force 
were  all  cut  to  pieces, 
so  that  not  one  es- 
caped, but  they  were 
all  reston  d  to  life  by 
the  compassion  of 
Valmiki,  a  penitent 
who  had  taken  care 
of  Sita  and  her 
children  during 
their  sojourn  in  the 
jungle. 

finally    Sita,    un- 


able to  cure 
her  husband 
of  his  un- 
founded sus- 
picions and 
jealousy, 
prayed  to 
her  Mother 
Earth  to 
swallow  her 
up,  and  was 
so  received 
into  the  ma- 
ternal bo- 
som. Rama 
then  divided 
his  kingdom 
between  his 
twin  sons  and  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  holy 
River  Ganges,  where  he  soon  ended  his  mortal 
career. 

Such  is  the  moving  tale  related  in  the 
Ramayana,  and  chanted  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Dasra  by  Sepoys  and  line-boys  disguised  as 
females,  who  represent  the  Court  of  Indra. 
Two  men  are  got  up  to  represent  sacred  oxen, 
and  the  poem  is  recited  or  sung  in  monotonous 
tones   by  the    men  and   boys,  with  an  accom- 
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paniment  of  weird  music.  Frequently,  too,  a 
song  by  the  regimental  bard  in  praise  of  the 
colonel  and  other  officers  is  recited. 

All  this  time  other  entertainments  are  pro- 
ceeding. Combats  between  expert  swordsmen 
with  glaive  and  brass-studded  shield,  gymnastic 
feats  of  agility  and  strength,  conjuring,  and 
sometimes  fights  between  tame  partridges  and 
quails,  form  attrac- 
tive side-shows. 

But  the  principal 
feature  of  the  fes- 
tival is  furnished 
by  the  gigantic  and 
grotesque  figures 
which  represent 
the  principal  actors 
in  the  drama  of  the 
Ramayana.  These 
are  generally  set  up 
in  an  open  space 
near  the  regimental 
parade  ground,  a 
distance  of  about 
a  hundred  paces 
separating  the 
figures  of  the  con- 
tending parties. 
The  great  figures 
are  not  moved 
about,  but  smaller 
representations  of 
horses,  antelopes, 
monkeys,    and 

other  animals  are  dragged  about  on  wheels,  the 
sons  of  Rama  mounted  on  the  horses  being 
personated  by  small  line-boys  attired  in  gorgeous 
costumes  of  silk  and  tinsel.  Fireworks  are 
discharged  between  the  contending  parties  in 
mimic  warfare,  and  a  grand  discharge  of  set 
pieces  and  rockets  and  a  burning  of  Bengal  lights 
takes  place  at  dusk,  whilst  fire-balloons  are  lighted 
and  float  away  overhead  in  the  hot  night  air. 

The;    entertainment  commences    generally   at 


about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
cludes between  seven  and  eight.  Finally  the 
figure  of  Ravana,  the  ten-headed  giant,  which 
has  been  stuffed  with  squibs,  crackers,  and 
rockets,  is  set  fire  to  and  consumed  amid  the 
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plaudits  of  the  assembled  multitude,  the  fall  of 
each  of  his  limbs  and  his  final  collapse  being 
greeted  with  cheers. 

This  brings  the  festival  to  a  conclusion.  The 
British  officers  are  garlanded  with  Bowers,  and 
the  assembly  breaks  up.  The  figures  of  Rama, 
Hanuman,  and  Sita  and  those  of  the  animals 
are  kept  for  use  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
following  year,  when  they  will  be  patched  up  by 
the  Se[iu\^  and  rendered  equal  to  new. 
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V)6e  XVdite  ^doctor  of  Marrakeesfi. 

By  J.    H.  Yates. 

The  author,  whilst  travelling  through  Morocco,  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Verdon,  the  English  medical  man 

who  is  Court  Physician  to  the  Sultan.    Dr.  Verdon  is  very  happy,  although  entirely  cut  off  from  European 

civilization,  and  he   relates  some  amusing   anecdotes   concerning  his  patients,  who   throw  away  their 

powders  and  eat  the  wrappers,  and  his  native  rivals,  who  cauterize  a  man's  stomach  for  indigestion. 


MPELLED  by  that 
love  of  travel  which 
is  more  or  less  in- 
grained in  the  nature 
of  every  Briton,  I 
recently  paid  a  long  visit  to 
Morocco.  For  some  months  I 
spent  ray  time  in  the  various 
coast  towns,  but,  becoming  a 
little  weary  of  the  monotony  of 
that  kind  of  life,  I  gladly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  accompany- 
ing a  French  trader  on  a  round- 
about journey  to  Marrakeesh, 
the  southern  capital  of  the 
Empire  and  present  residence 
of  the  Sultan. 

I  am  usually  a  sound  sleeper, 
but  whenever  I  think  of  that  ten 
days'  ride  under  a   burning  sun, 
varied    by    interminable    nights 
spent  in  native  huts,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
numbers  of  vermin,  I  court  sleep  in  vain  !     Nor 
were  these  our  only  dis- 
comforts,    for    we    were 
serenaded   nightly  by  an 
impromptu   band  of  exe- 
crable   native    musicians, 
every   member    of   which 
seemed  anxious  to  outdo 
his  fellows  in  honour  of 
the   newly-arrived    "  Eng- 
leese." 

Sleep  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was  impos- 
sible. Heartily  did  I 
re-echo  the  sentiments  of 
our  attendant  true  be- 
lievers when  at  noon  on 
the  tenth  day  excited 
shouts  of  "Allah  be 
praised  !  El-Koutbeia  !  " 
arousi  d  me  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  approach- 
ing our  destination.  ( )n 
looking  ahead  I  could 
dimly  discern  through 
the  shimmering  mid- 
day heat,  rising  abo\ 
forest  of  palm    trees,  the 
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hoary  head  of  the  old  Koutbeia, 
the  grandest  mosque  in  all  the 
Moroccan  Empire,  the  replica 
of  the  Giralda  of  Seville. 
Below,  at  our  feet,  stretched 
the  great  plain  of  Morocco,  a 
rolling  desert  of  stones  and 
sand,  dotted  by  occasional 
oases  and  little  white  villages. 
In  the  distance  a  huge  island 
of  giant  palm  trees  surrounded 
and  hid  from  view,  as  if  afraid 
of  disclosing  its  existence,  the 
goal  of  our  desire,  Marrakeesh 
the  Imperial,  the  city  of  count- 
less centuries  and  the  home  of 
a  hundred  thousand  sons  of 
Shem  and  Flam.  Away,  beyond 
the  city  in  the  distance,  we 
could  see  towering  up  into  the 
sky  the  snow  -  clad  range  of 
as,':  in  whose  unexplored  fastnesses 
e  rumoured  to  exist. 

Early  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  following  our 
arrival  in  Marrakeesh, 
mounted  on  a  spirited 
little  barb,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  a  native 
body  servant  and  general 
factotum,  who  assured  me 
that  his  knowledge  of  the 
labyrinthine  streets  and 
bazaars  was  prodigious, 
we  set  out  to  pay  our 
respects  to  Dr.  Verdon, 
the  English  physician  to 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
who  has  chosen  to  cut 
himself  off  from  civiliza- 
tion and  dwell  among 
the  fanatical  Moors  in 
this  most  Oriental  of 
cities.  Marrakeesh  is  a 
wheelless  city,  where  there 
are  no  cabs  to  run  one 
down  and  the  scorching 
cyclist  is  unknown.  Yet 
the  pedestrian  must  be 
[Pkoto.       ever  on  his  guard,  for  at 
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the  rear  and  make  personal  inquiries  for  "  II 
Dar  Tabib  "  (the  house  of  the  doctor)  from 
the  passers-by.  Their  invariable  reply  is 
"Near" — everything  is  near  in  this  country. 
At  last,  however,  we  reach  our  destination, 
which  is  situated  almost  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Kasbah  Mosque. 
Presenting  my  credentials  to  the  picturesque 


THE    OLD    KOUTBEIA,    THE   GRANDEST    MOSQUE    IN    ALL    THE 
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every  gate  enter  heavily  laden  camels,  mules, 
and  donkeys  in  such  numbers  that  collision  is 
almost  inevitable  and  recrimination  is  both  loud 
and  deep.  An  ever-changing  motley  crowd  of 
people  pass — none  familiar  and  all  attractive. 

In  one  corner  a  story-teller  retails  the 
pleasures  of  love  and  war,  in  another  the  snake- 
charmer  juggles  with  his  ugly  pets  before  an 
admiring  audience.  At  one  end  of  a  well-like 
trough,  whence  pro- 
bably comes  our 
water  supply,  veiled 
women  are  washing 
the  many-hued 
fa  m ily  r  a  i  m  e  n  t , 
whilst  their  wee  off- 
spring indulge  in 
their  own  concep- 
tion of  football  and 
curse  the  passing 
Frank,  Amidst  such 
scenes  time,  dis- 
tance, and  the  ob- 
jects of  our  journey 
are  alike  forgotten, 
until  we  are  aroused 
h  om  our  contem- 
plation by  the  voice 
of  the  miserable 
guide  declaring  that 
lie  has  lost  in's  way  I 
Exaspi  rated  al  such 
behaviour  alter  his 
previous  assuran< 
we    relegate    him    to 
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looking  soldier  at  the 
door,  I  had  not  long 
to  wait  before  the 
approach  of  the 
doctor  was  heralded 
by  the  appearance  of 
a  sprightly  and  noisj 
little  fox  terrier,  who 
I  to  recognise 
i  n  in  e  a  t'e  1 1  o  vv 
countryman.  \\  ith 
a  hearty  greeti 

doctor     rescued     me 
from    the   attentio 
of  his  |"  i.  and,  i  • 
ducting  me  thi 
a  number  of  pa 
and   courts  in 
house  proper,   inl 
duced    m 
wife,  who  ••■  ted 

in  her  charmii  e 
drawinj  ur 

rounded  by  th 
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fully  displayed 
decorations  and 
furnishings  of  a 
typical  English 
home,  and  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of 
the  prosaic  but 
ever-welcome  cup 
of  tea. 

Morocco  is 
essentially  a  land 
of  queer  contrasts, 
but  none  ever 
struck  me  more 
forcibly  than  that 
between  the  in- 
terior of  the 
doctor's  house 
and  '  its  barbaric 
surroundings. 

Combined  with 
a  striking  person- 
ality, Dr.  Verdon 
possesses  a  charm 
and  cordiality  of 
manner  which  are 
largely  responsible 
for  the  extraordi- 
nary popularity 
which  he,  a 
foreigner  and  a 
Christian,  enjoys 
amongst  all 
classes     of    the 


natives,  from  the 
Sultan  himself 
downwards. 

The  ice  once 
broken,  I  lost  no 
time,  and,  plung- 
ing at  once  into 
my  subject,  com- 
menced with  a 
decidedly  per- 
sonal question, 
asking  the  doctor 
to  tell  me  how  he 
came  to  exile 
himself  so  far 
from  civilization. 

He  told  me 
that  while  acting 
as  house  physician 
of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hos- 
pitals he  heard 
that  the  Moorish 
Government  were 
desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  ser- 
vices of  an  English 
doctor.  He  at 
once  applied  for 
the  appointment, 
and  a  fortnight 
later  was  on  board 
the  Tetnan  en 
route  for  Mazaean. 
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I   pondered   over 


Dr.  Verdon's  first  impressions  of  Morocco  were 
not  favourable.  He  did  not  know  a  soul  in  the 
country  and  his  knowledge  of  its  constitution 
was  far  from  profound,  nor  did  the  long  and 
solitary  journey 
from  Mazagan 
to  Marrakeesh, 
escorted  by  a 
number  of  wild- 
looking  Moorish 
soldiers,  who 
knew  practically 
no  English,  tend 
to  cheer  him  up. 
He  remembers 
vividly  his  first 
night  on  the 
Marrakeesh  road. 
"  It  was  a  beastly 
camping-ground, 
decidedly  mal- 
odorous, and  as 
I  lay  in  my  camp 
bed — smoking  to 
ward  off  possible  infection 
ray  past,  present,  and  future. 

"It  was  raining  heavily,  the  usual  Moorish  curs 
were  yelping  miserably  round  the  tent,  and, 
worst  of  all,  I  had  just  devoured  a  Moorish 
steak.  I  felt  very  glum  indeed  when  I  thought 
of  all  the  good  friends  and  pleasures  I  was 
leaving,  and  more  especially  when  I  reflected 
that  I  did  not  know  much  that  was  favourable 
of  the  Moors,  my  future  masters/'  No  doubt 
he  took  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of 
things  ;  Moorish 
cooking  js  trying 
to  the  new- 
comer. 

"As  a  matter 
of  fact,"  said  Dr. 
Verdon, "  but  few 
travellers  who 
visit  this  country 
ever  see  the  real 
Moor.  Tourists, 
for  instance,  are 
gi  in  rally  brought 
into  contact  \\  ith 
the  sharpi n g 
guides  and  riff- 
raff of  the  I 
towns,  the  vei\ 
worst  types  of  the  cosmopolitan  population  ol 
Morocco.  Personally,  I  have  always  found 
Moorish  gentlemen  polite,  own  tempered,  hos- 
pi table,  and  most  obliging  particularly  i!  the 
obligation  does  not  involve  expert  i  .   Penurious- 
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ness  is,  I  must  acknowledge,  the  chief  sin  of  all 
Moors,  rich  or  poor.  Now  that  I  have  spent 
three  and  a  half  years  in  the  country,  and 
thoroughly    understand    the    people    and     their 

ways,  I  enjoy 
living  amongst 
them,  and  con- 
sider my  lot 
much  happier 
than  the  majority 
of  men  of  my 
profession  in 
England." 

Doctor  Verdon 
gave  me  many 
instances  of  his 
strange  experi- 
ences at  the 
Shereefian  Court. 
"  V  o  u  must 
know,"  he  said, 
"  that  all  classes 
of  Moors  are  still 
great  believers  in 
astrology  and  the  black  art  as  healing  adjuncts 
for  all  manners  of  disease ;  consequently  my 
professional  difficulties  are  considerable.  No 
Moor  will  willingly  submit  to  an  operation,  how- 
ever necessary  ;  and  the  majority  prefer  to  die 
rather  than  do  so.  During  my  first  year  in  the 
country  I  was  ordered  to  attend  a  number  of 
the  Sultan's  soldier  tribesmen  -  rather  wild 
gentlemen,  and  not  at  all  accustomed  to  medical 
attendance,    either  native   or  European.     They 

were  nearly  all 
down  with  fever, 
and,  after  treat- 
ment for  a  time, 
were  much  im- 
pressed by  the 
miraculous  effect 
of  quinine.  So 
much  so.  indeed, 
that  one  indi 
vidual,  who  occu- 
pied a  tent  with 
lour  of  ill's  sick 
comrades,  con 
ceived  the  idea 
that  he  would 
derive  f  u  r  t  h  e  r 
benefit  by  con 
s  ii  m  i  n  g  t  li  e 
medicine  of  his 
fellow  invalids.  Getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  drank  off  the  contents  of  lour  imperial 
pint  bottles,  containing  quinine,  iron,  and 
nic.  Fortified  by  this  gigantic  mixture  he 
proceeded  t<>  escape  to  his  tube,  and  a  day  or 
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two  later  was  found  lying  on  the  plain  in  a 
state  of  collapse  and  suffering  violent  pains  in 
the  region  of  his  pericardium.  He  was  brought 
before  the  late  Minister  of  War,  who,  having 
heard  the  tale,  dismissed  him,  exclaiming  by 
the  Prophet  he 
was  sufficiently 
punished  by  hav- 
ing d  r u  n  k  so 
much  medicine. 

':  Competition  ? 
Yes,  I  have  plenty 
of  that,"  said  the 
doctor,  laugh- 
ingly. "My  native 
professional  con- 
temporaries are 
chiefly  nonde- 
script practi- 
tioners, who  may 
be  seen  daily  in 
the  various  mar- 
kets and  open 
spaces,  squatted 
in  triangular- 
shaped  tents.  They  d  spense  herbs  and  written 
charms  ;  the  average  Moor  has  more  faith  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  most  active  drugs.  Not 
unfrequently  in  my  own  practice  I  have  given 
a  patient  a  prescription,  with  instructions  to 
send  on  to  my  dis- 
pensary for  the 
medicine.  Later  on 
he  has  come  to  me 
complaining  that' he 
has  with  difficulty 
s  w a  1 1  o w  e  d  my 
'  written  paper,'  and 
that  it  has  done  him 
no  good.  On  other 
occasions  I  have 
given  a  Moor  a 
powder  in  paper, 
and  he  has  eaten  the 
paper  and  not  the 
powder  ! 

"  Speaking  of  the 
native  doctor  re- 
minds me  of  an  old 
fellow  (well  known 
in  the  coast  towns) 
who,  attaining  to  the 
height  of  his  pi 
-ion,     had    obtained 

mtation  of  a  specialist  in  dealing  with 
acute  int.  in. il  pains.  His  chief  asset,  which  was 
entirely  responsible  lor  his  success,  was  a  de- 
formity in  the  shape  of  a  large  mass  of  horny 
substance  protruding  from   his  heel.     (v)uick  to 
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realize  that  there  was  money  to  be  made  out  of 
his  superstitious  countrymen,  the  old  rascal  had 
an  iron  spike -like  arrangement  fixed  to  this 
callosity.  With  this,  when  heated  in  a  charcoal 
fire,  he  was  wont  to  cauterize  the  bare  flesh  of 

his  patients. 
Many  a  time  have 
I  seen  natives, 
suffering  from 
some  slight  in- 
ternal pain,  come 
to  this  venerable 
sinner  and  go 
through  the  terri- 
ble ordeal  without 
flinching.  Ago- 
nized by  the  pain 
of  the  newly- 
inflicted  wound, 
the  sufferer,  of 
course,  forgets  his 
former  malady, 
which  was  proba- 
bly of  a  fleeting 
character.  Thus 
are  medical  reputations  made  in  Morocco." 

Thanks  to  the  climate,  consumption  and 
other  pulmonary  diseases  are  all  but  unknown 
amongst  the  natives,  though  like  the  inhabitants 
of  all  Oriental  countries  they  are  great  sufferers 

from  small-pox,  cho- 
lera, typhus,  and 
other  epidemic 
diseases.  Leprosy 
and  ophthalmia  are 
also  common  among 
Dr.  Verdon's 
charges,  especially 
amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  con- 
gested Millah,  or 
Jews'  town,  where 
some  20,000  people 
dwell  in  the  most 
utter  poverty  and 
filth. 

At  this  point  of 
our  chat  the  doctor 
was  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  his  sur- 
g  e  ry,  a  n  d  Mrs. 
Verdon  entering  the 
room  at  the  same 
moment  I  asked  her 
for  her  impressions  of  life  in  Marrakeesh. 

"That  is  a  question  1  am  hardly  qualified  to 
answer,"  she  replied.  "  1  am  comparatively  a 
new  arrival  in  the  country,  not  having  been  here 
quite  a  year  yet.     Of  course,  we  are  completely 
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cut  off  from  civilization  and  all  that  civilization 
means,  and  during  the  summer  months  we  suffer 
much  from  the  great  heal.  But,  then,  my  hus- 
band's interests  are  my  own,  and  when  one  is 
specially  fitted  for  the  life,  as  I  flatter  myself  I 
am,  use  becomes  second  nature.  In  the  wife  of 
Raid  McLean  (the  .Sultan's  commander-in-chief) 
and  her  two  daughters  I  have  firm  friends.  Ever 
since  I  came  to  Marrakeesh  they  have  proved  of 
the  greatest  value  and  assistance  to  me. 

"  When  the  wea- 
ther is  favourable  — 
and  it  is  rarely  other- 
wise the  Misses 
McLean  and  my- 
self never  fail  in  our 
daily  ride  in  the 
beautiful  shady  palm 
groves  outside  the 
city  walls.  Mounted 
on  mules  and  en- 
veloped in  the  folds 
"i  the  native  dress, 
which    hides  all   but 

Our      eyes,      \\c      form 

what  would  be  to 
European  ulcus  a 
curious  cavalt  ade  as 

we     clatter     through 
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the    streets    escorted     by    half-a-dozen     of    the 
Sultan's  soldiers. 

"The  native  female  dress  may  not  be  becoming, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  city  like  Marra- 
keesh, where  the  natives  are  rarely  brought  into 
contact  with  European  ladies.  Besides,  it  has 
its  compensating  advantages,  for  I  have  now 
little  need  to  pay  much  attention  to  European 
fashions,  you  see." 

Much  more  of  interest  might  well  have  been 

said,  but  our  pleasant 
little  tete-b-tite  was 
here  prematurely 
ended  by  the  re- 
appearance of  the 
doctor,  clad  in  full 
equestrian  Court 
dress.  "  Duty  calls 
me  to  the  palace."  he 
said,  "so  1  am  afraid 
you  will  have  to  ex- 
cuse me."  \\  e  parted 
at  his  door,  riding 
off  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, he  to  hisstrange 
duties  amongst  a 
stranger  people,  and 
I  to  dine  with  a  Moor 
oi  high  degn 
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HE  portraits  of  several  savage  Royal- 
ties have  already  appeared  in  this 
section,  and  the  accompanying 
photograph  adds  yet  another  to  our 
picture-gallery  of  strange  Sovereigns. 

The  benevolent-looking  old  patriarch  here  seen 

is  Thakonibau,  the  late  cannibal   King  of  Fiji. 

This  white-bearded  scoundrel  began  his  blood- 
thirsty   career  at    the 

tender  age  of  six   years, 

and  inaugurated  his  reign 

by  strangling  his  mother 

with      his     own     hands. 

The  influence  of  heredity 

was     very     manifest     in 

him,  for  his  father,  King 

Tanau,     was     even    a 

greater    fiend     than     his 

son — which    is    saying   a 

great  deal.  It  was  for- 
merly the    custom    in 

Fiji    to    kill    all    victims 

destined    for    the    ovens 

with     clubs,     but       King 

Tanau      conceived      the 

pleasant  little  scheme  of 

making    t  lie    human 

"joints"  arrange  them- 
selves all  ready  fur  cook- 
ing and  then  roast    tli   m 

alive.     If  somewhat    be 

hind    his    worthy    parent 

in  ingenuity,  Thakombau 

far  surpassed   him    in  the 

number    of     people     he 
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killed  and  ate.  One  of  the  minor  chiefs — whose 
opportunities  for  murder  and  cannibalism  were 
presumably  more  limited  than  those  of  his 
Sovereign — used  to  keep  count  of  his  own  victims 
by  means  of  a  pile  of  stones.  These  reached  a 
grand  total  of  872,  and  King  Thakombau's 
record  is  known  to  have  been  considerably 
greater  than  this.     All  things  considered,  it  is  as 

well  for  the  beautiful 
land  of  Fiji  that  King 
Thakombau  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers. 

The    lavenderas    or 
washerwomen  of  the  city 

fof  Mexico  form  as  strange 
a  corporation  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 
Under  a  long,  rough  shed 
there  stretches  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  a  limpid 
canal  into  which  project 
the  keel  -  shaped  stone 
basins  of  the  washer- 
women. In  each  of  these 
basins  is  a  small  snow 
mountain  of  clothes, 
which  are  carefully  soaked 
and  kneaded  before  being 
shaken  in  the  water  and 
hung  up  to  dry  at  the  open 
sides  of  the  shed.  The 
place  is  like  a  kind  of 
I  x  >|  uilar  femaleclub,  where 
hundreds  of  women  bring 
their     meals     and      their 
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2. — THE    WASHERWOMEN    OK    MEXICO    CITY — I  HEY    SMOKE   CIGARS 

From  a  Pluto,  by]  intervals  of  work. 

babies  and  spend  the  day  gossiping  and 
smoking  long  cigars  in  the  intervals  of  their  work. 
Occasionally  you  may  find  a  very  handsome  face, 
but  this  is  generally  discounted  by  much  dirt  and 
untidiness.  The  costume  consists  of  an  ill- 
fitting  cotton  garment,  and  the  black  hair  is 
either  tied  in  a  rough  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
head  or  allowed  to  stream  down  the  back 
in  a  hopeless  tangle.  When  a  stranger  looks 
in  the  women  all  leave  their  work  and  pester 
him  for  alms.  Here  is  a  typical  instance  of 
their  laziness.  An  old  woman,  with  six 
children,  was  engaged  by  a  family  to  do  the 
washing  at  twelve  dollars  a  month.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  month  she  resigned  her 
place  and  took  to  coming  every  day,  accom- 
panied by  her  whole  family,  to  ask  alms  of 
her  former  employers.  In  answer  to  a 
piteous  tale  she  was  told  that  she  would 
have  done  better  not  to  throw  up  her  place, 
whereupon  she  exclaimed,  enthusiastically  : 
"Ah,  senora,  if  you  only  knew  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  do  nothing  '.  " 

Those  of  our  readers—  and  their  name  is 
legion  -who  take  an  interest  in  Jack  Tar 
afloat  will  be  especially  pleased  with  the 
photo,  next  reproduced.  Many  ol  the  ships 
in  the  Royal  Navy  I  any  pets— a  black  cat, 
perhaps,  or  a  talking  parrot  ;  or  it  may  be  a 
little  canary,  which  many  a  time  reminds 
I  ii  k  of  his  faraway  home  :  or  the  freakish 
monkey  with  his  comical  tricks.  Bui  one  <>i 
the  queerest  pets  the  Navy  boasted  is  seen 
in  our  photograph.  Juno  was  a  big  black 
bear,  for  a  long  time  the  beloved  pel  ol 
every  man  on  board  1 1.  M.S.  Empress  of 
India.     An  animal  of  the  sweetest  temper 


as  a  rule,  Juno 
had  one  peculi- 
arity. Devoted  as 
she  was  to  every 
blue-jacket 
aboard,  she  would 
not  suffer  an 
officer  to  approach 
her.  Whether  this 
strange  aversion 
was  due  to  the 
practical  joke  of 
some  mischievous 
middy  we  do  not 
know,  but,  what- 
ever the  reason, 
Juno  would  own 
no  friend  from 
the  quarter-deck. 
Unlike  the  white 
goat  of  the 
Tauranga  (Aus- 
tralian Squadron),  Juno  had  no  longing  for 
fame,  and  was  very  shy  of  the  camera,  having 
to  be  bribed  to  keep  still  for  the  accompany- 
ing   photo,     by   means    of     an     empty    tin     of 
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condensed    milk,    of   which    delicacy    she    was 
very  fond. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  native  Princes 
of  India  do  things  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
which  is  quite  unsurpassed  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
British  officials  in  some  cases  have  to  follow 
their  example  in  order  to  create 
a  good  impression  of  the  wealth 
and  |io\vcr  of  the  great  King- 
Emperor.  Our  next  photo. 
shows  the  gorgeous  howdah 
which  is  used  on  State  occasions 
1 1  the  Viceroy  of  India.  It  is 
made  of  pure  silver,  studded 
with  precious  stones,  and  heavily 
mounted  in  gold.  The  "shroud  " 
or  elephant's  cover  is  elaborately 
embroidered  with  thick  gold 
la<  e  and  gimp.  Some  of  the 
native  Princes  may  have  how- 
dahs  which  cosl  more  money, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  India  to 
i  onipaie  with  the  Viceroy's  for 
arti  itic  design  anddelii  atework- 
manship.  The  photo,  was  taken 
at  Agra  in  1890,  on  the  occasion 
ol  the  great  I  >urbar  held  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  then  Viceroy. 
It  is  an   inter*    ting  thing    foi 


those  who  saw 
Lord  Curzbii  of 
Kedleston  off  to 

Marseilles  from 
the  London  ter- 
minus— a  plain 
Briton  in  felt  hat 
and  tweed  suit 
—to  reflect  that 
a  few  months 
hence  he  would 
probably  be  rid- 
ing on  a  State 
elephant  through 
a  gorgeous  tropi- 
cal land,  seated 
in  a  kind  of  gem- 
studded  turret  of 
solid  silver  ! 

Of  late  years, 
since  the  failure 
of  the  cotton 
and  coffee  trades, 
a  great  increase 
has  arisen  in  the 
exportation  of 
fruit,  particularly 
bananas,  from 
Suva,  the  capital 
of  the  Fiji  Group, 
to  the  neighbouring  Colonies  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  journey  being  done  now  in  less 
than  half  the  time  it  took  a  few  years  since, 
with,  of  course,  the  result  that  the  fruit  arrives 
in  a  much  better  condition  than  formerly.  The 
natives  from  the  country  around  the  River  Rewa, 
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6.  — A    MEXICAN    ROPE-WALK      OUSEKVE   THE    LOOM    IN    THE 

From  a  Photo,  by  Scott,  Guanajuato, 

which  runs  almost  into  Suva  Harbour,  maybe 
seen  in  the  accompanying  photo,  on  their  rudely 
made   canoes    of    bamboo    preparing    to    load 
their   bananas  and   float  down    the   broad  river 
to    meet    one    of   the     big    steamers    in     Suva 
Harbour,  whence  the  fruit  will  be  shipped  off  to 
the  Colonies.  The  little  grass  shelters  at  the  end 
of  the  rafts  are  for  the  protection  of  the  bananas 
or  pine-apples.     These  "  boats  "    are  marvels  of 
ingenuity,  the   bamboos   being  bound   together 
very  neatly.     The 
whole  forms  a  not 
ungraceful     al- 
though   distinctly 
shaky  craft. 

Although  rail- 
ways, telephom  -. 
telegraphs,  elec- 
tric light,  and 
many  other  evi- 
dences of  modern 
ch  ilization  are  to 
be  found  in 
Mexico,  the  coun- 
try is  still  wonder 
fully  backward, 
the  peasants  ap- 
parently preferring 
to  use  the  primi 
rive  methods  of 
their  forefath 
The  accompany- 
ing photograph, 
fur  instance,  shows 
a  typical  Mexican 
"rope  walk."  The 
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snap-shot  is  weaving 
a  lasso — an  article  in 
everyday  demand  on 
the  great  cattle  ran- 
ches. The  best  and 
strongest  lassoes  are 
made  either  of  narrow 
strips  of  raw  hide 
plaited  skilfully  to- 
gether or  of  woven 
horsehair,  but  the 
common  variety — 
such  as  are  made  by 
the  method  we  illus- 
trate— are  of  fibre,  a 
bulky  bag  of  which  the 
weaver  carries  hung 
from  his  waist.  The 
quaint  loom  in  the 
forks  of  the  dead  tree 
is  distinctly  curious. 
I  [ere  is  a  view  taken 
on  the  sea-shore  at  Ascension,  which  can  rightly 
be  described  as  one  of  the  loneliest  dependen 
of  the  British  Crown.  Situated  in  the  South 
Atlantic  it  covers  some  thirty-eight  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  has  a  population  well  under  350. 
A  curiosity  about  the  Colony,  which  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  is  that  it  is  governed  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  man-of-war,  a  naval  captain 
being  nominally  governor.  Life  on  Asi  elision 
is  very  dull,   the  only  ships  visiting   the  island 
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'give  me  one  cent.' 
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matter  of  fact  she  is  even  older  than  she  looks  in 
the  photograph,  for  she  has  seen  more  than  a 
hundred  summers,  though  she  is  still  strong  and 
active  and  plies  her  calling  of  beggar  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  on  the  day  when  she  first  began  to 
ask  alms,  which  was  very  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago.  This  fascinating  female  is  a  Spanish- 
Indian  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  She  is  not  deserving  of  the 
least  grain  of  pity,  for  she  has  realized  a  very 
large  fortune  by  standing  in  the  public  square  and 
calling  out  in  tones  of  terrible  anguish  :  "  Give 
me  one  cent."  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  extent 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

The  next  photograph  represents  a  snake- 
charmer  in  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  Tunis. 
Snake -charming  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
entertainments  of  the  place,  and  a  professional 
performer  has  only  to  appear  almost  anywhere 
in  order  to  attract  a  motley  congregation. 
The  snake-charmers  generally  belong  to  the 
Aissaouas,  a  sect  of  Moslem  monks,  who  are 
supposed  to  possess  immunity  from  the  poison  of 
serpents  and  scorpions.  They  generally  have  two 
or  three  long,  venomous-looking  reptiles  tied  up 
in  a  loose  bag  which  they  deposit  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring.  After  unfastening  the  bag  they 
solicit  contributions  before  they  will  consent  to 
let  out  the  serpents ;  it  is  their  habit  all  through 
the  performance  to  stop  at  any  exciting  juncture 
and  ask  for  more  before  they  will  proceed,  and 
such  is  the  childlike  delight  of  the  spectators 
in  this  form  of  amusement  that  they  can  rarely 
resist  a  judicious  appeal. 


being  men-of-war  to  pro- 
cure coal— a  large  stock 
of  which  is  kept — occa- 
sional cargo  ships,  and 
the  mail  steamer.  There 
is  some  sport  to  be 
obtained  in  the  way  of 
pheasant  and  sea-bird 
shooting.  But  the  great 
excitement  of  the  year, 
however,  is  the  arrival  of 
the  sea  turtle,  which  visit 
Ascension  annually,  and 
are  secured  in  large  num- 
bers for  exportation. 

That  the  lady  in  our 
next  photograph  is  old 
it  would  be  quite  use- 
less to  den,,  and  she 
herself  would  be  the  last 
to  want  you  to  believe 
otherwise,  for  she  tal 
no  trouble  to  hide  tin- 
ravages  of  time.     As  a 
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By   A.    CONAN    DOYLE. 

By    arrangement    with    the  Author    and    Messrs.    Smith,    Elder,    and    Co.,   the    publishers,    Dr.   Conan 
Doyle's    famous    work— universally    acknowledged    to    be    the    standard    history  of    the    South   African 

War — is  here  given  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  book  form. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE    COLESBERG    OPERATION'S. 

F  the  four  British  armies  in  the  field 
I  have  attempted  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  western  one  which  advanced  to 
help  Kimberley,  of  the  eastern  one 
which  was  repulsed  at  Colenso,  and 
of  the  central  one  which  was  checked  at  Storm- 
berg.  There  remains  one  other  central  one, 
some  account  of  which  must  now  be  given. 

It  was,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  a 
long  three  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war 
before  the  forces  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
began  to  invade  Cape  Colony.  But  for  this 
most  providential  delay  it  is  probable  that  the 
ultimate  fighting  would  have  been,  not  among 
the  mountains  and  kopjes  of  Stormberg  and 
Cdlesberg,  but  amid  those  formidable  passes 
which  lie  in  the  Hex  Valley,  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Town,  and  that  the  armies  of 
the  invader  would  have  been  doubled  by  their 
kinsmen  of  the  Colony.  The  ultimate  result  of 
the  war  must  have  been  the  same,  but  the  sight 
of  all  South  Africa  in  flames  might  have  brought 
about  those  Continental  complications  which 
have  always  been  so  grave  a  menace. 

The  invasion  of  the  Colony  was  at  two  points 
along  the  line  of  the  two  railways  which  connect 
the  countries,  the  one  passing  over  the  Orange 
Kiwr.it  NorvaPs  Pont  and  the  other  at  Bethulie, 
about  forty  miles  to  the  eastward.  There  were 
no  British  troops  available  (a  fact  to  be  con- 
sidered by  those,  if  any  remain,  who  imagine 
thai  the  British  entertained  any  design  against 
the  Republics),  and  the  Boers  jogged  slowly 
southward  amid  a  Dutch  population  who  hesi- 
tated between  their  unity  of  race  y\\d  speech 
and  their  knowledge  of  just  and  generous  treal 
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merit  by  the  Empire.  A  certain  number  were 
won  over  by  the  invaders,  and,  like  all  apostates, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  virulence  and 
harshness  towards  their  loyal  neighbours.  Here 
and  there  in  towns  which  were  off  the  railway 
line,  in  Barkly  East  or  Ladygrey,  the  farmers 
met  together  with  rifle  and  bandoleer,  tied 
orange  pugarees  round  their  hats,  and  rode  off 
to  join  the  enemy.  Possibly  these  ignorant  and 
isolated  men  hardly  recognised  what  it  was  that 
they  were  doing.     They  have  found  out  since. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  British  leaders  had 
been  strenuously  endeavouring  to  scrape  to- 
gether a  few  troops  with  which  to  make  some 
stand  against  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  two 
small  forces  were  necessary — the  one  to  oppose 
the  advance  through  Bethulie  and  Stormberg, 
the  other  to  meet  the  invaders  who,  Inning 
passed  the  river  at  Norval's  Pont,  had  now 
occupied  Colesberg.  The  former  task  was, 
already  shown,  committed  to  General  Gatacre. 
The  latter  was  allotted  to  General  French,  the 
victor  of  Elandslaagte,  who  had  escaped  in  the 
very  last  train  from  Ladysmith  and  had  taken 
over  this  new  and  important  duty.  French's 
force  assembled  at  Arundel  and  Gatacre's  at 
Sterkstroom.  It  is  with  the  operations  of  the 
former  that  we  have  now  to  deal. 

General  French,  for  whom  South  Africa  has 
for  once  prov<  d  nut  the  grave  but  the  cradle  of 
a  reputation,  had  before  the  war  gained  some 
name  as  a  smart  and  energetic  cavalry  offii  er. 
There  were  Some  who,  watching  his  handling 
of    a    considerable    body    of  horse   at    the    greal 

Salisbury    manoeuvres   in    1898,  conceived    the 
highest  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  it  was 
to   the    strong   support   of  General    Buller,  who 
had  1 1  immanded   in  these  pea<  eful  operatii 
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that  French  received  his  appointment  for  South 
Africa.  In  person  he  is  short  and  thick,  with  a 
pugnacious  jaw.  In  character  he  is  a  man  of 
cold  persistence  and  of  fiery  energy,  cautious 
and  yet  audacious,  weighing  his  actions  well, 
but  carrying  them  out  with  the  dash  which 
befits  a  mounted  leader.  He  is  remarkable  for 
the  quickness  of  his  decision — "  can  think  at  a 
gallop,"  as  an  admirer  expressed  it.  Such  was 
the  man,  alert,  resourceful,  and  determined,  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  holding  back  of  the 
Colesberg  Boers. 

Although  the  main  advance  of  the  invaders 
was  along  the  lines  of  the  two  railways,  they 
ventured,  as  they  realized  how  weak  the  forces 
were  which  opposed  them,  to  break  off  both  to 
the  east  and  west,  occupying  Dordrecht  on  one 
side  and  Steynsberg  on  the  other.  Nothing  of 
importance  accrued  from  the  possession  of 
these  points,  and  our  attention  may  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  main  line  of  action. 

French's  original  force  was  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  scraped  together  from  anywhere.  Naauw- 
poort  was  his  base,  and  thence  he  made  a 
reconnaissance  by  rail  on  November  23rd 
towards  Arundel,  the  next  hamlet  along  the 
line,  taking  with  him  a  company  of  the  Black 
Watch,  forty  mounted  infantry,  and  a  troop 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Lancers.  Nothing 
resulted  from    the  expedition  save  that  the  two 


forces  came  into  touch  with  each  other,  a  touch 
which  was  sustained  for  months  under  many 
vicissitudes,  until  the  invaders  were  driven  back 
once  more  over  Norval's  Pont.  Finding  that 
Arundel  was  weakly  held,  French  advanced  up 
to  it  and  established  his  camp  there  towards 
the  end  of  December,  within  six  miles  of  the 
Boer  lines  at  Rensburg,  to  the  south  of  Coles- 
berg. His  mission — with  his  present  forces — 
was  to  prevent  the  farther  advance  of  the  enemy 
into  the  Colony,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough 
yet  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  drive  them 
out. 

Before  the  move  to  Arundel  on  December 
13th  his  detachment  had  increased  in  size,  and 
consisted  largely  of  mounted  men,  so  that  it 
attained  a  mobility  very  unusual  for  a  British 
force.  On  December  13th  there  was  an  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  the  Boers  to  advance  south, 
which  was  easily  held  by  the  British  Cavalry 
and  Horse  Artillery.  The  country  over  which 
French  was  operating  is  dotted  with  those 
singular  kopjes  which  the  Boer  loves — kopjes 
which  are  often  so  grotesque  in  shape  that  one 
feels  as  if  they  must  be  due  to  some  error  of 
refraction  when  one  looks  at  them.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  between  these  hills  there  lie 
wide  stretches  of  the  green  or  russet  savannah, 
the  noblest  field  that  a  horseman  or  a  horse 
gunner  could  wish.     The  riflemen  clung  to  the 
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hills,  French's  troopers  circled  warily  upon  the 
plain,  gradually  contracting  the  Boer  position 
by  threatening  to  cut  off  this  or  that  outlying 
kopje,  and  so  the  enemy  was  slowly  herded  into 
Colesberg.  The  small  but  mobile  British  force 
covered  a  very  large  area,  and  hardly  a  day 
passed  that  one  or  other  part  of  it  did  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  enemy.      With  one  regiment 


two  on  the  Monday  morning  and  took  a  position 
on  the  enemy's  left  flank.  The  Berkshires 
under  Major  McCracken  seized  a  hill,  driving  a 
Boer  picket  off  it,  and  the  Horse  Artillery 
enfiladed  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  after  a 
brisk  artillery  duel  succeeded  in  silencing  his 
guns.  Next  morning,  however  (January  2nd, 
1900),   it  was    found    that    the    Boers,  strongly 
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of  infantry  (the  Berkshires)  to  hold  the  centre, 
his  hard-riding  Tasmanians,  New  Zealanders, 
and  Australians,  with  the  Scots  Greys,  the  Innis- 
killings,  and  the  Carabineers,  formed  an  elastic 
but  impenetrable  screen  to  cover  the  Colony. 
They  were  aided  by  two  batteries,  O  and  R,  of 
Horse  Artillery.  Every  day  General  French 
rode  out  and  made  a  close  personal  examination 
of  the  enemy's  position,  while  his  scouts  and 
outposts  were  instructed  to  maintain  the  closest 
possible  touch. 

On  December  30th  the  enemy  abandoned 
Rensburg,  which  had  been  their  advanced  post, 
and  concentrated  at  Colesberg,  upon  which 
1  rench  moved  his  force  up  and  seized  Rens 
burg.  The  very  next  day,  December  31st,  he 
began  a  vigorous  ,md  long  continued  series  ol 
operations.  At  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening 
he  moved  out  of  Rensburg  camp,  with  Rand 
half  of  ( )  Batteries  R.H.A.,  the  10th  Hussars, 
the  [nniskillings,  and  the  Berkshires,  to  take  up 
.1  position  on  the  wesl  ol  Colesberg.  At  the 
e  time  Colonel  Porter,  with  the  half-battery 
ol  < ).  his  own  regiment  (the  Carabineers)  and 
the  New  Zealand   Mounted   Rifles,  left  cam 


reinforced,  were  back  near  their  old  positions, 
and  French  had  to  be  content  to  hold  them  and 
to  wait  for  more  troops. 

These  were  not  long  in  coming,  for  the 
Suffolk  Regiment  had  arrived,  followed  by  the 
Composite  Regiment  (chosen  from  the  House- 
hold Cavalry)  and  the  4th  battery  R.F.A.  The 
Boers,  however,  had  also  been  reinforced,  and 
showed  great  energy  in  their  effort  to  break  the 
cordon  which  was  being  drawn  round  them.  Up<  in 
the  4th  a  determined  effort  was  made  by  about 
a  thousand  of  them  under  General  Schoemann 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  British,  and  at  dawn 
it  was  actually  found  that  they  had  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  outposts  and  had  established 
themselves  upon  a  hill  to  the  rear  of  the 
position.  They  were  shelled  off  1  1  it,  however. 
by  the  guns  of  <  >  Battery,  and  in  their  retreat 
across  the  plain  they  were  pursued  by  the  10th 
Hussars  and  by  one  squadron  of  the  Innis 
killings,  who  cut  off  some  of  the  fug  I  At 

the   same    time    De    Lisle,   with    his    mounted 
infantry,   carried   the   position   which    they  had 
originally    held.      In    this    successful    and   well- 
1  a<  tion  the   Boer  loss  was  nim 
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we  took  in  addition  twenty-one  prisoners.  Our 
own  casualties  amounted  only  to  six  killed, 
including  Major  Harvey,  of  the  ioth,  and 
fifteen  wounded. 

Encouraged  by  this  success  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Suffolk  Regiment  to  carry  a  hill 
which  formed  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position. 
The  town  of  Colesberg  lies  in  a  basin  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  kopjes,  and  the  possession 
by  us  of  any  one  of  them  would  have  made  the 
place  untenable.  The  plan  has  been  ascribed 
to  Colonel  Watson,  of  the  Suffolks  ;  but  it  is 
time  that  some  protest  should  be  raised  against 
this  devolution  of  responsibility  upon  subordi- 
nates in  the  event  of  failure.  When  success  has 
crowned  our  arms  we  have  been  delighted  to 
honour  our  general ;  but  when  our  efforts  end 
in  failure  our  attention  is  called  to  Colonel 
Watson,  Colonel  Long,  or  Colonel  Thorney- 
croft.  It  is  fairer  to  state  that  in  this  instance 
General  French  ordered  Colonel  Watson  to 
make  a  night  attack  upon  the  hill. 

The  result  was  disastrous.  At  midnight  four 
companies  in  canvas  shoes  or  in  their  stocking 
feet  set  forth  upon  their  venture,  and  just  before 
dawn  they  found  themselves  upon  the  slope  of 
the  hill.  When  half-way  up  a  warm  fire  was 
opened  upon  them  in  the  darkness.  Colonel 
Watson  with  two  companies  persevered  in  his 
attempt  ;  but  the  storm  of  bullets  struck  down 
himself  and  a  great  number  of  his  men.  Of 
those  who  actually  accompanied  him  nearly  all 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  Some  say  that 
the  Boers  raised  a  cry  of  "  Retire  !  "  in  the  dark- 
ness. We  are  inclined,  perhaps,  to  exaggerate 
the  enemy's  astuteness,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  shout  came  from  some  of  the  startled 
and  disorganized  infantry.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  better  evidence  here  than  at  Magers- 
fontein  that  the  enemy  was  warned  and  ready. 
Every  one  of  the  officers  engaged,  from  the 
Colonel  to  the  boy  subaltern,  was  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken.  Of  the  men  some  remained 
where  they  were,  while  others  retired  down  the 
hill,  so  that  their  comrades  found  themselves 
with  tin-  dawn  of  day  cut  off  under  the  rifles  of 
the  Boers.  Eleven  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  were  our  losses  in  this  unfortunate 
affair.  It  was  necessary  to  send  the  regiment 
down  to  Port  Elizabeth  to  reorganize,  but  the 
arrival  of  the  ist  Essex  enabled  French  to  fill 
the  gap  which  had  been  made  in  his  force. 

In  spite  of  this  annoying  check,  French  con- 
tinued to  pursue  his  original  design  of  holding 
1  in  fronl  and  working  round  him  on 
the  east.  On  January  9th  I'orter,  of  the  Cara- 
bineers, with  his  own  regiment,  two  squadrons 
1  Household  Cavalry,  the  New  Zealanders,  the 
New  South  Wales   Lancers,  and  four  guns,  took 


another  step  forward  and,  after  a  skirmish,, 
occupied  a  position  called  Slingersfontein,  stilt 
farther  to  the  north  and  east,  so  as  to  menace 
the  main  road  of  retreat  to  Norval's  Pont. 
Some  skirmishing  followed,  but  the  position  was. 
maintained.  On  the  15th  the  Boers,  thinking 
that  this  long  extension  must  have  weakened  us, 
made  a  spirited  attack  upon  a  position  held  by 
New  Zealanders  and  a  company  of  the  ist  York- 
shires, this  regiment  having  been  sent  up  to 
reinforce  French.  The  attempt  was  met  by  a 
volley  and  a  bayonet  charge.  Captain  Orr,  of 
the  Yorkshires,  was  struck  down  ;  but  Captain 
Madocks,  of  the  New  Zealanders,  who  behaved 
with  conspicuous  gallantry  at  a  critical  instant, 
took  command,  and  the  enemy  was  heavily 
repulsed.  Madocks  engaged  in  a  point-blank 
rifle  duel  with  the  frock-coated,  top-hatted  Boer 
leader,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  his 
formidable  opponent.  Twenty-one  Boer  dead 
and  many  wounded  left  upon  the  field  made  a 
smart  set-off  to  the  disaster  of  the  Suffolks. 

The  next  day,  however  (January  1 6th),  the 
scales  of  fortune,  which  swung  alternately  one 
way  and  the  other,  were  again  tipped  against  us. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of 
the  details  of  these  operations,  because  they 
were  carried  out  by  thin  fringes  of  men  covering 
on  both  sides  a  very  large  area,  each  kopje 
occupied  as  a  fort,  and  the  intervening  plains 
patrolled  by  cavalry. 

As  French  extended  to  the  east  and  north  the 
Boers  extended  also  to  prevent  him  from  out- 
flanking them,  and  so  the  little  armies  stretched 
and  stretched  until  they  were  two  long,  mobile 
skirmishing  lines.  The  actions  therefore  resolve 
themselves  into  the  encounters  of  small  bodies 
and  the  snapping  up  of  exposed  patrols — a 
game  in  which  the  Boer  aptitude  for  guerilla 
tactics  gave  them  some  advantage,  though  our 
own  cavalry  quickly  adapted  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions.  On  this  occasion  a  patrol  of 
sixteen  men  from  the  South  Australian  Horse 
and  New  South  Wales  Lancers  fell  into  an 
ambush,  and  eleven  were  '  captured.  Of  the 
remainder  three  made  their  way  back  to  camp, 
while  one  was  killed  and  one  was  wounded. 

The  duel  between  French  on  the  one  side 
and  De  Wet,  Schoemann,  and  Lambert  on  the 
other  was  from  this  onwards  one  of  manoeuvring 
rather  than  of  fighting.  The  dangerously 
extended  line  of  the  British  at  this  period,  over 
thirty  miles  long,  was  reinforced,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  by  the  ist  Yorkshire  and  later  by 
the  2nd  Wiltshire  and  a  section  of  the  ,};tli 
Howitzer  Battery.  There  was  probably  no  \-  ry 
great  difference  in  numbers  between  the  two 
little  armies,  but  the  Boers  now,  as  always,  were 
working  upon  internal  lines.      The  monotony  of 
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the  operations  was  broken  by  the  remarkable 
feat  of  the  4th  Field  Batter)',  which  succeeded 
by  hawsers  and  good-will  in  getting  two  15- 
pounder  guns  on  to  the  top  of  Coleskop,  a  hill 
which  rises  several  hundred  feet  from  the  plain 
and  is  so  precipitous  that  it  is  no  small  task  for 
an    unhampered   man  to  climb  it.      From    the 


with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  of  the 
Rhodesian  Column,  concerning  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  a  clear  impression.  The  fluctuat- 
ing forces,  the  vast  range  of  country  covered, 
and  the  petty  farms  which  give  their  names  to 
positions,  all  tend  to  make  the  issue  vague  and 
the  narrative  obscure.     The  British  still  lav  in  a 
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summit  a  fire,  which  for  some  days  could  not  be 
localized  by  the  Boers,  was  opened  upon  their 
laagers,  which  had  to  be  shifted  in  consequence. 
This  energetic  action  upon  the  part  of  our 
gunners  may  be  set  off  against  those  other 
examples  where  commanders  of  batteries  have 
shown  that  they  had  not  yet  appreciated  what 
strong  tackle  and  stout  arms  can  accomplish. 
The  guns  upon  Coleskop  not  only  dominated  all 
the  smaller  kopjes  for  a  range  of  9,000  yards, 
but  completely  commanded  the  town  of  Coles 
berg,  which  could  not,  however,  for  humanitarian 
and  political  reasons,  be  shelled. 

by    gradual    reinforcements    the    force    under 
French  had  by  the  end  of  January  attained  the 

ectable  figure  of  ten  thousand  men.  strung 
over   a    large  extent   of  country.     His  infantry 

i  tedoi  the  2nd  Berkshires,  1st  Royal  Irish, 
.■lid  Wiltshires,  2nd  Worcesters,  ist  Essex,  and 
1  st  Yorkshires  j  his  cavalry,  of  the  [oth  I  Invars. 
the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  [nniskillings,  the 
New  /.inlanders,  the  N'.s.W.  Lancers,  some 
Rimington  Guides,  ami  the  Composite  House 
hold  Regiment  ;  his  artillery,  the  k  and  <  > 
1  R.H.A.,  the  4th  R.F.A.,  and  a 
section  ol  the  37th  I  [owitzi  1  Batti  ry.    At  the  risk 

-  limit  I  have  r<  peated  the  units  of  thi 

use  there  are  no  operations  dining  the  war, 


semi-circle  extending  from  Slingersfontein  upon 
the  right  to  Kloof  Camp  upon  the  left,  and  the 
general  scheme  of  operations  continued  to  be  an 
enveloping  movement  upon  the  right.     General 
Clements  commanded  this  section  of  the  forces, 
while  the  energetic   Porter  carried  out  the  sue 
cessive    advances.       The     lines    had    gradually 
stretched   until   they  were  nearly  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  something  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
the  operations  have  been  left  is  due  to  the  im- 
possibility of  any  single  correspondent  havii 
clear    idea    of  what    was    occurring    ovei 
<  xtended  a  front. 

On   January    25th    French    sent  Stephen 
and    Brabazon  to  push  onnaissance  to  the 

north   of  Colesberg,  and   \\>und  that  th<    1 
were    making    a    fresh    position   at    Rietfontein, 
nine  miles  nearer  their  own  border.     A  small 
action  ensued,  in  which  we  lost    t<  n  >  1   tw 
the  Wiltshire  Regiment  and  gained  s<  me  know 
ledge  ot    the  enemy's   dispositions.       For    tl 
remaindi  r  ol  the  month  the  two  fon  1  -  1 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  each  keenly  on  ii 
and  neither  strong  enough  to  penetrate 
of  the  other.      ( leneial    French    d<  I  to 

( "ape  Town  to  aid  <  leneral  Robi  its  in  tin 
ration  of  that   plan   which    was   SOOI1 
the  whole  military  situation  in  South  Afi 
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Reinforcements  were  still  dribbling  into  the 
British  force,  Hoad's  Australian  Regiment, 
which  had  been  changed  from  infantry  to 
cavalry,  and  J  Battery  R.  H.A.  from  India, 
being  the  last  arrivals.  But  very  much 
stronger  reinforcements  had  arrived  for  the 
Boers — so  strong  that  they  were  able  to  take 
the  offensive.  Delarey  had  left  the  Modder 
with  3,000  men,  and  their  presence  infused  new 
life  into  the  defenders  of  Colesberg.  At  the 
moment,  too,  that  the  Modder  Boers  were 
coming  to  Colesberg  the  British  had  begun  to 
send  cavalry  reinforcements  to  Modder  in 
preparation  for  the  march  to  Kimberley,  so  that 
Clements's  force  (as  it  had  now  become)  was 
depleted  at  the  very  instant  when  that  of  the 
enemy  was  largely  increased.  The  result  was 
that  it  was  all  they  could  do,  not  merely  to  hold 
their  own,  but  to  avoid  a  very  serious  disaster. 

Delarey's  movements  were  directed  towards 
turning  the  right  of  the  position.  On  February 
9th  and  10th  the  mounted  patrols,  principally 
the  Tasmanians,  the  Australians,  and  the  Innis- 
killings,  came  in  contact  with  the  Boers  and 
some  skirmishing'  ensued,  with  no  heavy  loss 
upon  cither  side.  A  British  patrol  was  sur- 
rounded and  lost  eleven  prisoners,  Tasmanians 
and  Guides.  On  the  12th  the  Boer  turning 
movement  developed  itself,  and  our  position  on 
the  right  at  Slingersfontein  was  strongly  attacked. 

The  key  of  the  British  position  at  this  point 
was  a  kopje  held  by  three  companies  of  the  2nd 
Worcester  Regiment  Upon  this  the  Boers 
made  .1  fierce  onslaught,  but  were  as  fiercely 
n  pelled.  They  came  up  in  the  dark  between 
the  set  of  moon  and  rise  of  sun,  as  they  had 
done  at  the  great  assault  of  Ladysmith,  and  the 
first  dim  light  saw  them  in  the  advanced  sangars. 


The  Boer  generals  do  not  favour  night  attacks, 
but  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  using  darkness 
for  taking  up  a  good  position  and  pushing 
onwards  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  see.  This 
is  what  they  did  upon  this  occasion,  and  the 
first  intimation  which  the  outposts  had  of  their 
presence  was  the  rush  of  feet  and  loom  of 
figures  in  the  cold,  misty  light  of  dawn.  The 
occupants  of  the  sangars  were  killed  to  a  man, 
and  the  assailants  rushed  onwards.  As  the  sun 
topped  the  line  of  the  veldt  half  the  kopje  was 
in  their  possession.  Shouting  and  firing  they 
pressed  onwards. 

But  the  Worcester  men  were  steady  old 
soldiers,  and  the  battalion  contained  no  fewer 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  marksmen  in  its 
ranks.  Of  these  the  companies  upon  the  hill 
had  their  due  proportion,  and  their  fire  was  so 
accurate  that  the  Boers  found  themselves  unable 
to  advance  any  farther.  Through  the  long  day 
a  desperate  duel  was  maintained  between  the 
two  lines  of  riflemen.  Colonel  Coningham  and 
Major  Stubbs  were  killed  while  endeavouring  to 
recover  the  ground  which  had  been  lost.  Hovel 
and  Bartholomew  continued  to  encourage  their 
men,  and  the  British  fire  became  so  deadly  that 
that  of  the  Boers  was  dominated.  Under  the 
direction  of  Hacket  Pain,  who  commanded  the 
nearest  post,  guns  of  J  Battery  were  brought  out 
into  the  open  and  shelled  the  portion  of  the 
kopje  which  was  held  by  the  Boers.  The  latter 
were  reinforced,  but  could  make  no  advance 
against  the  accurate  rifle  fire  with  which  they 
were  met.  The  Bisley  champion  of  the  batta- 
lion, witli  a  bullet  through  his  thigh,  expended 
a  hundred  rounds  before  sinking  from  loss  of 
blood.  It  was  an  excellent  defence,  and  a 
pleasing   exception  to  those  too  frequent  cases 
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where  an  isolated  force  has  lost  heart  in  face  of 
a  numerous  and  persistent  foe.  With  the 
coming  of  darkness  the  Boers  withdrew  with  a 
loss  of  over  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
Orders  had  come  from  Clements  that  the  whole 
right  wing  should  be  drawn  in,  and  in  obedience 
to  them  the  remains  of  the  victorious  companies 
were  called  in  by  Hacket  Pain,  who  moved  his 
force  by  night  in  the  direction  of  Rensburg. 
The  British  loss  in  the  action  was  twenty-eight 
killed  and  nearly  a  hundred  wounded  or  miss- 
in"  most  of  which  was  incurred  when  the 
sangars  were  rushed  in  the  early  morning. 

While  this  action  was  fought  upon  the  extreme 
right  of  the  British  position  another  as  severe 
had  occurred  with  much  the  same  result  upon 
the  extreme  left,  where  the  2nd  Wiltshire  Regi- 
ment was  stationed.  Some  companies  of  this 
regiment  were  isolated  upon  a  kopje  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Boer  riflemen  when  the  pressure 
upon  them  was  relieved  by  a  desperate  attack 
by  about  a  hundred  of  the  Victorian  Rifles. 
The  gallant  Australians  lost  Major  Eddy  and 
six  officers  out  of  seven,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  their  men,  but  they  proved  once  for  all  that 
amid  all  the  scattered  nations  who  came  from 
the  same  home  there  is  not  one  with  a  more 
fiery  courage  and  a  higher  sense  of  martial  duty 
than  the  men  from  the  great  Island-Continent. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  historian  when  dealing 
with  these  contingents  that,  as  a  rule,  by  their 
very  nature  they  were  employed  in  detached 
parties  in  fulfilling  the  duties  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  scouts  and  light  cavalry — duties  which  fill 
the  casualty  lists  but  not  the  pages  of  the 
chronicler.  Be  it  said,  however,  once  for  all  that 
throughout  the  whole  African  army  there  was 
nothing  but  the  utmost  admiration  for  the  dash 
and  spirit  of  the  hard-riding,  straight-shooting 
sons  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  a  host 
which  held  many  brave  men  there  were  none 
braver  than  they. 

It  was  evident  from  this  time  onwards  that 
the  turning  movement  had  failed,  and  that  the 
em  my  had  developed  such  strength  that  we 
were  ourselves  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
turned.  The  situation  was  a  most  serious  one, 
loi  if  Clements's  force  could  be  brushed  aside 
there  would  be  nothing  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
cutting  the  communications  of  the  army  which 
Roberts  had  assembled  for  his  march  into  the 
I  ree  State.  <  Ilements  drew  in  his  win^s  hurriedly 
and  concentrated  his  whole  force  al    Rensburg. 

It    was    a    difficult    operation    in    the    face   of  an 

aggressive  enemy,  but  the  movements  were  well 
timed   a\m\   admirably  carried   out.  re   i> 

always  the  possibility  of  a  retreat  degenerating 

into  a  panic,  and  a  panic  at  that   moment  would 
have   been  an  ei  ious    matter.     One   mis 
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fortune  occurred,  through  which  two  companies 
of  the  Wiltshire  Regiment  were  left  without 
definite  orders  and  were  cut  off  and  captured 
after  a  resistance  in  which  a  third  of  their 
number  was  killed  and  wounded.  No  man  in 
that  trying  time  worked  harder  than  Colonel 
Carter  of  the  W'iltshires  (the  night  of  the  retreat 
was  the  sixth  which  he  had  spent  without  sleep), 
and  the  loss  of  the  two  companies  is  to  be  set 
down  to  one  of  those  accidents  which  may 
always  occur  in  warfare.  Some  of  the  Innis- 
killing  Dragoons  and  Victorian  Mounted  Rifles 
were  also  cut  off  in  the  retreat,  but  on  the  whole 
Clements  was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
concentrate  his  scattered  army  with  so  few 
mishaps.  The  withdrawal  was  heartbreaking 
to  the  soldiers  who  had  worked  so  hard  and  -  1 
long  in  extending  the  lines,  but  it  might  be  re- 
garded with  equanimity  by  the  generals,  who 
understood  that  the  greater  strength  the  enemy 
developed  at  Colesberg  the  less  they  would  have 
to  oppose  the  critical  movements  which  were 
about  to  be  carried  out  in  the  west.  Meanwhile 
Coleskop  had  also  been  abandoned,  the  guns 
removed,  and  the  whole  force  on  February  [4th 
passed  through  Rensburg  and  fell  back  upon 
Arundel,  the  spot  from  which  six  weeks  earlier 
French  had  started  upon  this  stirring  series  of 
operations.  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to 
suppose  that  they  had  failed  because  they  ended 
where  they  began.  Their  primary  object  had 
been  to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  the 
Free  Staters  into  the.  Colony,  and,  during  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  war,  this  had  i 
accomplished  with  much  success  and  little  loss. 
At  last  the  pressure  had  become  so  severe  that 
the  enemy  had  to  weaken  the  most  essential 
part  of  their  general  position  in  order  to  relieve 
it.  The  object  of  the  operations  had  really 
been  attained  when  Clements  found  himself 
back  at  Arundel  once  more.  French,  the 
stormy  petrel  of  the  war,  had  flitted  on  from 
Cape  Town  to  Modder  River,  where  a  la 
prize  than  Colesberg  awaited  him.  Clements 
continued  to  cover  Naauwpoort,  the  important 
railway  junction,  until  the  advance  of  Roberts's 
army  caused  a  complete  reversal  of  the  whole 
military  situation. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

SPION    KOP. 

Wiiii  - 1  Methuen  and  ( latai  re  were  content  to 
hold  their  own  at  the  Modder  and  at  Sterk- 
stroom,  and  whilst    the  mobile   and   energetic 

nch   was  herding  the   B01  1 3  int<  1  I  ■■' 
Sir   Redvers    Buller,    the   heavy,   obdurate,    in- 
exorable man,  was  gathering  and  organi  ing  his 
ither   advance    upon    I  adysmith. 
\    iih  a  month  had  elapsed  sim 
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when  his  infantry  had  retired,  and  his  ten  guns 
had  not,  from  the  frontal  attack  upon  Colenso. 
Since  then  Sir  Charles  Warren's  division  of 
infantry  and  a  considerable  reinforcement  of 
artillery  had  come  to  him.  And  yet  in  view  of 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  ground  in  front  of  him, 
of  the  fighting  power  of  the  Boers,  and  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  always  acting  upon  internal 
lines,  his  force  even  now  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges,  too  weak  for  the  matter  in 
hand. 

There  remained,  however,  several  points  in 
his  favour.  His  excellent  infantry  were  full  of 
zeal  and  of  confidence  in  their  chief.  This 
valiant  and  imperturbable  soldier  possessed  the 
gift  of  impressing  and  encouraging  those  around 
him,  and,  in  spite  of  Colenso,  the  sight  of  his 
square  figure  and  heavy,  impassive  face  conveyed 
an  assurance  of  ultimate  victory  to  those  around 
him.  In  artillery  he  was  very  much  stronger 
than  before,  especially  in  weight  of  metal.  His 
cavalry  was  still  weak  in  proportion  to  his  other 
arms.  When  at  last  he  moved  out  on  January 
ioth  to  attempt  to  outflank  the  Boers  he  took 
with  him  19,000  infantry,  3,000  cavalry,  and 
sixty  guns,  which  included  six  howitzers  capable 


Mst  Inniskilling  Fusiliers 

Hart's  Brigade^  Bojdevevs 

istConnaught  Rangers 
list  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Field  Artillery,  three  batteries,  19th,  28th,  63rd  ; 
one  squadron  13th  Hussars  ;   Royal  Engineers. 
Warren's  Division. 


pnd  Cameronians 
Lyttelton's  Brigade-!  3'd  £in,g's  Roy^  Rifles 


Wocdgate's  Brigade  - 


I  1st  Durham  Light  Infantry 
wst  Rifle  Brigade 
pnd  Royal  Lancaster 
I  2nd  Lancashire  Fusiliers 
I  1st  South  Lancashire 
1  York  an 
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and  Lancasters 
Field  Artillery,   three  batteries,  7th,  78th,  73rd  ; 
one  squadron  13th  Hussars. 

Corps  Troops. 

/2nd  Royal  Warwicks 

Coke's  Brigade  J 'st  Somersets 
2nd  Uorsets 

12nd  Middlesex 
61st    Howitzer    Battery  ;    two    47    naval    guns  r 
eight  naval  12-pounder  guns;  one   squadron    13th 
Hussars  ;   Royal  Engineers. 

Cavalry 
1st  Royal  Dragoons 
14th  Hussars 
Four  squadrons  South  African  Horse 

<  hie  squadron  Imperial   Light 
Horse 

Bethune's  Mounted  Infantry 
Thorneycroft's    Mounted     In- 
fantry 

One    squadron     Natal    Cara- 
bineers 

One  squadron  Natal   Police 
One    company    King's    Royal 
Rifles  Mounted  Infantry- 
Six  machine  guns. 

This  is  the  force  whose  opera- 
tions I  shall  attempt  todescribe. 
About  sixteen  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Colenso  there  is  a 
ford  over  the  Tugela  River 
which  is  called  Potgieter's 
Drift.  General  Buller's  plan 
was  to  seize  this,  together  with 
the  ferry  which  runs  at  this 
point,  and  so  to  throw  himself 
upon    the    right    flank    of   the 


of  throwing  a  5clb.  lyddite  shell,  and   ten   long 
range     naval     pic  barton's     brigade    and 

other  troops  were  left  behind  to  hold  the  ' 
and  line  of  communications. 

An   analysis   of   Buller's  force   shows   that   its 
details  were  as  follows  :  — 

Cm  i\       Di\  isii  IN. 

I  2nd  West  Surrey 

Hildyard's   Brigad.      '^  Ir.'vT,  ■ 
p  2nd  \\  est  ^  orkshire 

2nd  East  Surrey 


( 'olenso  Boers.  Once  over 
the  river  there  is  one  formidable  line  of  hills  to 
cross,  but  if  this  were  passed  there  would  be 
comparatively  easy  ground  until  the  Ladysmith 
hills  were  reached.  With  high  hopes  Buller 
and  his  men  sallied  out  upon  their  adventure 

Dundonald's  cavalry  force  pushed  rapidly 
forwards,  crossed  the  Little  Tugela,  a  tributary 
of  the  main  river,  at  Springfield,  and  established 
themselves  upon  the  hills  which  command  the 
drift.  Dundonald  largely  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions in  going  so  far,  and   while  we  applaud  his 
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courage  and  judgment  in  doing  so,  we  must 
remember  and  be  charitable  to  those  less 
fortunate  officers  whose  private  enterprise  has 
ended  in  disaster  and  reproof.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  enemy  intended  to  hold  all 
this  tract,  and  that  it  was  only  the  quickness  of 
our  initial  move- 
ments which  fore- 
stalled them. 
Early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  small  party 
of  the  South 
African  Horse, 
under  Lieutenant 
Carlisle,  swam  the 
broad  river  under 
fire  and  brought 
back  the  ferry- 
boat, an  enterprise 
which  was  fortu- 
nately bloodless, 
but  which  was 
most  coolly 
planned  and  gal- 
lantly carried  out. 
The  way  was  now 
open  to  our  ad- 
vance, and  could  it 
have  been  carried 
out  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  begun  the 
Boers  might  con- 
ceivably have  been 
scattered  before 
they  could  con- 
centrate. It  was 
not  the  fault  of 
the  infantry  that  it 
was  not  so.  They 
were  trudging, 
mud  -  spattered 
and  jovial,  at  the 
very  heels  of  the  horses,  after  a  forced  man  h 
which  was  one  of  the  most  trying  of  the  whole 
campaign.  But  an  army  of  20,000  men  cannot 
!"  conveyed  over  a  river  twenty  miles  from  any 
e  without  elaborate  preparations  being  made 
to  feed  them.  The  roads  were  in  such  .1  state 
that  the  waggons  could  hardly  move,  heavy  rain 
had  just  (alien,  and  every  stream  was  swollen 
into  a  river;  bullocks  might  strain,  and  traction 
engines  pant,  and  horses  die,  but  by  no  human 
means  could  the  stores  1„  kept  up  if  the 
advance  guard  wen-  allowed  to  go  at  their  own 
pace.  And  so,  having  insured  an  ultimate' 
sing  of  the  river  by  the  seizure  ol  Mount 
Alice,  the  high  hills  which  command  the  drift, 

the     forces     waited     day     alter     day.     w. itching 

in     the     distance    the    swai  I     strenuous 


dark  figures  who  dug  and  hauled  and  worked 
upon  the  hillsides  opposite,  barring  the  road 
which  they  would  have  to  take.  Far  away 
on  the  horizon  a  little  shining  point  twinkled 
amid  the  purple  haze,  coming  and  going  from 
morning   till    night.      It   was   the   heliograph   of 

Ladysmith,  ex- 
plaining her  trou- 
ble and  calling  for 
help,  and  from  the 
heights  of  Mount 
Alice  an  answer- 
ing star  of  hope 
glimmered  and 
shone,  soothing. 
encouraging. 
plaining,  while 
the  stern  men  of 
the  veldt  dug 
furiously  at  their 
trenches  in  be- 
tween. "  We  are 
coming  !  We  are 
coming  ! "  cried 
Mount  Alice. 
"Over  our  bo- 
dies,"said  the  men 
with  the  spades- 
and  mattocks. 

On  Thursday, 
J  a  n u  a r y  12  th, 
I  Hmdonald  seized 
the  heights  :  on 
the  13th  the  ferry 
was  taken,  and 
Lyttelton's  bri- 
gade came  up  to 
secure  that  which 
the  cavalry  had 
gained.  On  the 
14th  the  heavy 
naval  guns  v. 
brought  up  to  cover  the  crossing.  On  the  15th 
Coke's  Brigade  and  other  infantry  concentr; 
at  the  drift.  On  the  16th  the  lour  regime 
Lyttelton's  brigade  went  across,  and  then,  and 
only  then,  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  Buller's 
plan  was  a  mor  A  laid  one  than  had  Ik  en 

thought,  and  that  all  this  business  of  Pol 
I  )rift  was  really  a  demonstration  in  order  ti 
the  actual  crossing,  which  was  to  b  at  a 

i<  hi  I   named    H  ichard's   I  Milt,  ii\  e  n 
westward.     Thus,  whil<    Lytti  Iton's  and  1 
Brigades    were   ostentatiously   attacking    1' 

from    tin-    front,    three-    other    bi 
(Hart's,    Wood]  .iU(\     Hildyard's)     ■■■ 

marched  rapidly  on  the  night  of  the  [6th  to 
real    pi.-  1    which     Dund< 

c  avalry    had    aln  ady   ridden.  re,    •  »n 
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17th,  a  pontoon  bridge  had  been  erected,  and  a 
strong  force  was  thrown  over  in  such  a  way  as 
to  turn  the  right  of  the  trenches  in  front  of 
Potgieter's.  It  was  admirably  planned  and 
excellently  carried  out,  certainly  the  most 
strategic  movement,  if  there  could  be  said  to 
have  been  any  strategic  movement  upon  the 
British  side,  in  the  campaign  up  to  that  date. 
On  the  1 8th  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  and  most 
of  the  guns  were 
safely  across  with- 
out loss  of  life. 

The  Boers,  how- 
ever, still  retained 
their  formidable 
internal  lines,  and 
the  only  result  of 
a  change  of  posi- 
tion seemed  to  be 
to  put  them  to  the 
trouble  of  building 
a  new  series  of 
those  terrible  en- 
trenchments at 
which  they  had 
become  such  ex- 
perts. After  all 
the  combinations 
the  British  were, 
it  is  true,  upon  the 
right  side  of  the 
river,  but  they 
were  considerably 
farther  from  Lady- 
smith  than  when 
they  started. 
There  are  times, 
however,  when 
twenty  miles  are 
less  than  fourteen, 
and  it  was  hoped 
that  this  might 
prove  to  be  among 
them.  But  the 
first  step  was  the 
most  serious  one. 

for  right  across  their  front  lay  the  Boer  position 
upon  the  edge  of  a  lofty  plateau,  with  the  high 
peak  of  Spion  Kop  forming  the  left  corner  of  it. 
it  once  that  main  ridge  could  be  captured  or 
ommanded  it  would  carry  them  half-way  to  the 
goal.  It  was  for  that  essential  line  of  hills  that 
two  of  the  most  dogged  races  upon  earth  were 
about  to  contend.  An  immediate  advance 
might  have  secured  the  position  at  once  but, 
some  reason  which  is  inexplicable,  an  aimless 
march  to  the  left  was  followed  by  a  retirement 
to  the  original  position  of  Warren's  division, 
and  so  two  invaluable  days  were  wasted. 


A   STRONG   nOER    PATROL   KODE   INTO   AN   AMBUSCAD1     OF   THE   IRRE< 

Drawn  by  Sidney  Paget.     From  a  Sketch  by  Ernest  Prater. 


A  small  success,  the  more  welcome  for  its 
rarity,  came  to  the  British  arms  on  this  first  day. 
Dundonald's  men  had  been  thrown  out  to  cover 
the  left  of  the  infantry  advance  and  to  feel  for 
the  right  of  the  Boer  position.  A  strong  Boer 
patrol,  caught  napping  for  once,  rode  into  an 
ambuscade  of  the  irregulars.  Some  escaped, 
some  held  out  most  gallantly  in  a  kopje,  but  the 
final    result    was    a    surrender    of    twenty  -  four 

unwounded  pri- 
soners and  the 
finding  of  thirteen 
killed  and  wound- 
ed, including  De 
Mentz,  the  field- 
cornet  of  Heil- 
bronn.  Two  killed 
and  two  wounded 
were  the  British 
losses  in  this  well- 
managed  affair. 
Dundonald's  force 
then  took  its  posi- 
t  i  o  n  upon  the 
extreme  left  o! 
Warren's  advance. 
The  British  were 
now  moving  upon 
the  Boers  in  two 
separate  bodies, 
the  one  which  in- 
cluded Lyttelton's 
and  Coke's  Bri- 
gades from  Pot- 
gieter's Drift 
making  what  was 
really  a  frontal 
attack,  while  the 
main  body  under 
Warren,  who  had 
crossed  at  Tri- 
chard's  Drift,  was 
swinging  round 
upon  the  Boer 
right.  Midway 
between  the  two 
movements  the  formidable  bastion  of  Spion  Kop 
stood  clearly  outlined  against  the  blue  Natal 
sky.  The  heavy  naval  guns  on  Mount  Alice 
(two  47's  and  eight  twelve-pounders)  were  so 
placed  as  to  support  either  advance,  and  the 
howitzer  battery  was  given  to  Lyttelton  to  help 
the  frontal  attack.  For  two  days  the  British 
pressed  slowly  but  steadily  on  to  the  Boers 
under  the  cover  of  an  incessant  rain  of  shells. 
Dour  and  long-suffering,  the  Boers  made  no 
reply,  save  with  sporadic  rifle-fire,  and  refused 
until  the  crisis  should  come  to  expose  their 
great  guns  to  the  chance  of  injury. 
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On  January  19th  Warren's  turning  movement 
began  to  bring  him  into  closer  touch  with  the 
enemy,  his  thirty-six  field  guns  and  the  six 
howitzers  which  had  returned  to  him  crushing 
down  the  opposition  which  faced  him.  The 
ground  in  front  of  him  was  pleated  into  long 
folds,  and  his  advance  meant  the  carrying  of 
ridge  after  ridge.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
war  this  would  have  entailed  a  murderous  loss  ; 
but  we  had  learned  our  lesson,  and  the  infantry 
now,  with  intervals  of  ten  paces  and  every  man 
choosing  his  own  cover,  went  up  in  proper  Boer 
form,  carrying  position  after  position,  the  enemy 
always  retiring  with  dignity  and  decorum. 
There  was  no  victory  on  one  side  or  rout  on 
the  other — only  a  steady  advance  and  an  orderly 
retirement.  That  night  the  infantry  slept  in 
their  fighting  line,  going  on  again  at  three  in  the 
morning,  and  light  broke  to  find  not  only  rifles 
but  the  long-silent  Boer  guns  all  blazing  at  the 
British  advance.  Again,  as  at  Colenso,  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  fell  upon  Hart's  Irish 
Brigade,  who  upheld  that  immemorial  tradition 
of  valour  with  which  that  name,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  British  Service,  has  invariably  been  asso- 
ciated. Upon  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  and  the 
York  and  Lancasters  came  also  a  large  share  of 
the  losses  and  the  glory.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
inexorable  line  of  the  British  lapped  over  the 
ground  which  the  enemy  had  held.  A  gallant 
Colonial,  Tobin,  of  the  South  African  Horse, 
rode  up  one  hill  and  signalled  with  his  hat  that 
it  was  clear.  His  comrades  followed  closely  at 
his  heels  and  occupied  the  position  with  the 
loss  of  Childe,  their  major.*  During  this  action 
Lyttelton  had  held  the  Boers  in  their  trenches 
opposite  to  him  by  advancing  to  within  1,500 
yards  of  them,  but  the  attack  was  not  pushed 
farther.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  January  20th, 
the  British  had  gained  some  miles  of  ground, 
and  the  total  losses  had  been  about  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  The  troops  were 
in  good  heart,  and  all  promised  well  for  the 
future.  Again  the  men  lay  where  they  had 
fought,  and  again  the  dawn  heard  the  crash  of 
tin-  great  i;uns  and  the  rattle  of  the  musketry. 

The  operations  of  this  day  began  with  a  sus- 
t. iiiii-d  cannonade  from  the  field  batteries  and 
'list  Howitzer  Battery,  which  was  as  fiercely 
answered  by  the  enemy.  About  eleven  the 
infantry  began   to  go  forward  with  an  advi 

which  would    ha  ihi     martinets    of 

Aldershot,    an     irregular     fringe     of    crawlers, 

glers,    writhers,    crouchers,    all    cool    and 

deliberate,  giving  away  no  points  in  this  -run 

•  His 
many  well  1 ; 

With    Ins   1  omrades   on    i)  . 

upon  his  own  name,  thai  I  I     n  u>-ll  with   the 

I  1 


game  of  death.      Where  now  were  the  officers 
with  their  distinctive  dresses  and  flashing  sword-. 
where  the  valiant  rushes  over  the  open,  where 
the  men  who  were  too  proud  to  lie  down  ? — 
the   tactics   of    three    months   ago   seemed   as 
obsolete  as  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.     All  day 
the  line  undulated  forward,  and  by  evening  yet 
another  strip   of  rock-strewn  ground  had  been 
gained,  and  yet  another  train  of  ambulances  was 
bearing  a  hundred  of  our  wounded  back  to  the 
base  hospitals  at  Frere.      It  was  on   Hildyard's 
Brigade  on  the   left   that  the    fighting  and  the 
losses    of    this    day    principally    fell.       By    the 
morning  of   January   22nd    the  regiments   were 
clustering    thickly  all   round    the   edges   of  the 
Boer   main  position,  and  the  day  was  spent  in 
resting   the   weary   men  and  in  determining  at 
what  point  the  final  assault  should  be  delivered. 
On  the  right  front,  commanding  the  Boer  lines 
on   either  side,  towered   the  stark  eminence  of 
Spion  Kop,  so  called  because  from   its   summit 
the  Boer  voortrekkers   had  first   in    1835  gazed 
down  upon  the  promised  land  of  Natal.     If  that 
could  only   be   seized    and    held  '.      I'.uller  and 
Warren  swept  its  bald  summit  with  their  field- 
glasses.       It   was  a  venture.      But  all   war  is  a 
venture  ;  and  the  brave  man  is  he  who  ventures 
most.      One  fiery  rush  and  the  master-key  of  all 
these    locked   doors   might   be  in   our   keeping. 
That  evening  there  came  a  telegram  to  London 
which  left  the  whole  Empire  in  a  hush  of  antici- 
pation.    Spion    Kop    was    to    be    attacked   that 
night. 

The  troops  which  were  selected  for  the  task 
were  eight  companies  of  the  2nd  Lancashire 
Fusiliers,  six  of  the  2nd  Royal   Lan<  .  two 

of  the  1st  South  Lancashires,  1S0  of  Thorney- 
croft's,  and  half  a  company  of  Sappers.  It  was 
to  be  a  North  of  England  job. 

Under  the  friendly  cover  of  a  starless  night 
the  men,  in  Indian  file,  like  a  party  of  Iroquois 
braves  upon  the  war  trail,  stole  up  the  winding 
and  ill-defined  path  which  led  to  the  summit. 
Woodgate,  the  Lancashire  Brigadier,  and  Blom 
field   of  the    Fusiliers    led  the  way.     It    wj 

re  climb  of  2,000ft.,  coming  ft<  r  arduous 
work  over  broken  ground,  but  the  affair  was 
well  timed,  and  it  was  at  that  blackest  hour 
which    p  dawn    that    the    last    stern 

ascent   was    reached      The   Fusiliers  crouched 
down  among  the  rocks  to  recover  their  breath, 
and   saw   far  down    in    the   plain    beneath    them 
the  placid  lights  which  showed  where  thi 
ing.     A  fine  rain  was  fall 
rolling  clouds  hung  low  over  their  h 
men    with     loaded     rifles    and    fixed   b 
stole  on  om  bent,  ti. 

through  the  mirk  for  the  first 

:il\        that   I  llelllV   whose   li'  lally 
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been  a  shattering  volley.  Thorn eycroft's  men 
with  their  gallant  leader  had  threaded  their  way 
up  into  the  advance.  Then  the  leading  files 
found  that  they  were  walking  on  the  level.  The 
crest  had  been  gained. 

With  slow  steps  and  bated  breath  the  open 
line  of  skirmishers  stole  across  it.  Was  it 
possible  that  it  had  been  entirely  abandoned  ? 
Suddenly  a  raucous  shout  came  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, then  a  shot, 
then  a  splutter  of 
musketry  and  a 
yell,  as  the  Fusiliers 
sprang  onwards 
with  their  bayonets. 
The  Boer  post  of 
Vryheid  burghers 
clattered  and 
scrambled  away 
into  the  darkness, 
and  a  cheer  that 
roused  both  the 
sleeping  armies 
told  that  the  sur- 
prise had  been 
complete  and  the 
position  won. 

In  the  grey  light 
of  the  breaking  day 
the  men  advanced 
along  the  narrow, 
undulating  ridge, 
the  prominent  end 
of  which  they  had 
captured.  Another 
trench  faced  them, 
but  it  was  weakly 
held  and  easily 
carried.  Then  the 
men,  uncertain 
what  remained  be- 
yond,  halted  and 
waited  for  full  light 
to  see  where  they 
were  and  what  the 
work  was  which  lay  before  them — a  fatal  halt, 
as  the  result  proved,  and  yet  one  so  natural  that 
it  is  hard  to  blame  the  officer  who  ordered  it. 
Indeed,  he  might  have  seemed  more  culpable 
had  he  pushed  blindly  on,  and  so  lost  the 
advantage  which  had  been  already  gained. 

About  eight  o'clock,  with  the  clearing  of  the 
mist.  General  Woodgate  saw  how  matters  stood. 
The  ridge,  one  end  of  which  he  held,  extended 
away,  rising  and  falling  for  some  miles.  I  fid 
he  the  whole  of  th"  cud  plateau,  and  had  he 
guns,  he  might  hope  to  command  the  rest  of 
the  position.  But  he  held  only  half  the  plateau, 
and  at  the  farther  end    of  it   the    Boers   were 


a    curve 
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strongly  entrenched.  The  ridge  took 
too,  so  that  the  Spion  Kop  summit  was  some- 
what behind  the  general  line  of  it,  and  as  our 
men  faced  the  Boer  trenches  a  cross-fire  came 
from  their  left.  Beyond  were  other  eminences 
which  sheltered  strings  of  riflemen  and  several 
guns.  The  plateau  which  the  British  held  was 
very  much  narrower  than  was  usually  repre- 
sented   in    the    Press.      In     many    places    the 

possible  front  was 
not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards 
wide,  and  the 
troops  were  com- 
pelled to  bunch 
together,  as  there 
was  not  room  for  a 
single  company  to 
take  an  extended 
formation.  The 
cover  upon  this 
plateau  was  scanty, 
far  too  scanty  for 
the  force  upon  it, 
and  the  shell  fire — 
especially  the  fire 
of  the  pom-poms — 
soon  became  very 
murderous.  To 
mass  the  troops 
under  the  cover  of 
the  edge  of  the 
plateau  might  natu- 
rally suggest  itself, 
but  with  great  tacti- 
cal skill  the  Boer 
advanced  line  from 
the  Heidelberg 
and  Carolina  com- 
mandoes kept  so 
aggressive  an  atti- 
tude that  the 
British  could  not 
weaken  the  lines 
opposed  to  them. 
Their  skirmishers  were  creeping  round,  too,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  fire  was  really  coming  from 
three  separate  points,  left,  centre,  and  right, 
and  every  corner  of  the  position  was  searched 
by  their  bullets.  Early  in  the  action  the  gallant 
Woodgate  and  many  of  his  Lancashire  men 
wen-  shot  down.  The  others  spread  out  and 
held  on,  filing  occasionally  at  the  whisk  of  a  rifle- 
barrel  or  the  glimpse  of  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

from  morning  till  midday  the  shell,  Maxim, 
and  rifle  fire  swept  across  the  kop  in  a  continual 
driving  shower.  The  British  guns  in  the  plain 
below  failed  to  localize  the  position  of  the 
enemy's,  and   they  were  able  to  vent  their  con- 
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centrated  spite  upon  the  exposed  infantry.  No 
blame  attaches  to  the  gunners  for  this,  as  a  hill 
intervened  to  screen  the  Boer  artillery. 

Upon  the  fall  of  YVoodgate,  Thorneyeroft, 
who  bore  the  reputation  of  a  determined  fighter, 
was  placed  at  the  suggestion  of  Buller  in  charge 
of  the  defence  of  the  hill,  and  he  was  reinforced 
after  noon  by  Coke's  brigade,  the  Middlesex, 
the  Dorsets,  and  the  Somersets,  together  with 
the  Imperial  Light  Infantry.  The  addition  of 
this  force  to  the  defenders  of  the  plateau 
tended  to  increase  the  casualty  returns  rather 
than  the  strength  of  the  defence.  Three 
thousand  more  rifles  could  do  nothing  to  che  :k 


Thorneyeroft,  a  man  of  huge  physique,  rushed 
forward  to  the  advancing  Boers.  "  You  may  go 
to  blazes  !  "  he  yelled.  "  I  command  here,  and 
allow  no  surrender.  Go  on  with  your  firing." 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  gallantry  of  Louis 
Botha's  men  in  pushing  the  attaek.  Again  and 
again  they  made  their  way  up  to  the  British 
firing  line,  exposing  themselves  with  a  reckless- 
ness which,  with  the  exception  of  the  grand 
attack  upon  Ladysmith,  was  unique  in  our 
experience  of  them.  About  two  o'clock  they 
rushed  one  trench  occupied  by  the  fusiliers 
and  secured  the  survivors  of  two  companies  as 
prisoners,    but    were    subsequently    driven    out 


A   VIEW    PROM    THE    REAR   OF    THE    IHCSI'ERATE    FICHT    FOR    SPION    KOP 

Drawn  by  S.  Paget.     Ftom  a  Sketch  by  Ernest  Prater. 


th.e  lire  of  the  invisible  cannon,  and  it  was  this 
which     was     the     main    source    of    the     lo 
while     on     the     other    hand     the    plateau     had 

in.-  so  cumbered  with  troops  that  a  shell 
could  hardly  fail  to  do  damage.     There  was  no 

r  to  shelter  them  and  no  room  for  them 
to  extend.  'flu-  pressure  was  most  severe 
upon   the   shallow  trenches   in    the    front,    which 

had   been  abandoned  by  the   B 

held  by  the   Lancashire   Fusiliers.     They   were 

enfiladed  by  rifle  and  cannon,  and  th(    dead  and 

wounded  outnumbered  the  hale.     <  m<  e  a  hand 
tul  ol  i urn,  tormenti  d  beyond  endurance,  sprang 

up   as   a    sign    that    tiny    had    had    enough,    hut 


again.  A  detached  group  of  the  South  Lanca- 
shire's were  summoned  t<>  surrender.  "  When  I 
surrender,"  cried  ( !olour  Sergeant  Nolan,  "  it  will 
be  my  dead  body!"  Hour  alter  hour  of  the 
unintermitting  crash  of  the  shells  among  the 
rocks  and  ^\  the  groans  and  screams  of  men 
torn   and    bursl    by   the    most    horrible   of    all 

wounds  had  shaken  the  troops  badly.  Spectators 
from  below  who  saw  the  shells  pitching  at  the 
rate  of  seven  a  minute  on  to  the  crow 
plateau  marvelled  at  the  endurance  which  held 
the  devoted  men  to  their  post.  Men  '■ 
wounded  and  wounded  and  wounded  yet  again, 
and  stili  ivent  on  fighting.     Nevi  i  Inker- 
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man  had  we  had  so  grim  a  soldiers'  battle.  The 
company  officers  were  superb.  Captain  Muriel  of 
the  Middlesex,  who  was  shot  through  the  cheek 
while  giving  a  cigarette  to  a  wounded  man,  con- 
tinued to  lead  his  company,  and  was  shot  again 
through  the  brain.  Scott  Moncrieff  of  the  same 
regiment  was  only  disabled  by  the  fourth  bullet 
which  hit  him.  Young  Murray  of  the  Scottish 
Rifles,  dripping  from  five  wounds,  still  staggered 
about  among  his  men.  And  the  men  were 
worthy  of  such  officers.  "  No  retreat !  No 
retreat !  "  they  yelled  when  some  of  the  front 
line  were  driven  in.  In  all  regiments  there  are 
weaklings  and  hang-backs,  and  many  a  man  was 
wandering  down  the  reverse  slopes  when  he 
should  have  been  facing  death   upon  the  top  ; 


From  a 


but  as  a  body  British  troops  have  never  stood 
firm  through  a  more  fiery  ordeal  than  on  that 
fatal  hill. 

The  position  was  so  bad  that  no  efforts  or 
men  could  do  anything  to  mend  it.  They  were 
in  a  murderous  dilemma.  If  they  fell  back  for 
cover  the  Boei  riflemen  would  rush  the  position. 
If  they  held  their  ground  this  horrible  shell  fire 
must  continue,  which  they  had  no  means  of  an 
swering.  Down  at  dun  Hill  in  front  of  the  Boer 
position  we  had  no  fewer  than  five  batteries, 
the  78th,  7th,  73rd.  63rd,  and  61st  Howitzer, 
but  a  ridge  intervened  between  them  and  the 
Boer  gun-,  which  were  shelling  Spion  Knp, 
and  this  ridge  was  strongly  entrenched.  The 
naval  guns  from  distanl  Mount  Alice  did  what 
they  could,  but  the  range  was  very  long  and 
the  position  of  the   Boer  guns  uncertain.     The 


artillery,  situated  as  it  was,  could  not  save  the 
infantry  from  the  horrible  scourging  which  they 
were  enduring. 

There  remains  the  debated  question  whether 
the  British  guns  could  have  been  taken  to  the 
top.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  soundness  of 
whose  judgment  has  been  frequently  demon- 
strated during  the  war,  asserts  that  it  might 
have  been  done.  Without  venturing  to  con- 
tradict one  who  was  personally  present,  I 
venture  to  think  that  there  is  strong  evidence 
to  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  done 
without  blasting  and  other  measures,  for 
which  there  was  no  possible  time.  Captain 
Hanwell,*  of  the  78th  R.F.A.,  upon  the  day  of 
the  battle  had  the  utmost  difficulty  with  the  help 

of  four  horses  in  getting  a 
light  Maxim  on  to  the 
top,  and  his  opinion,  with 
that  of  other  artillery 
officers,  is  that  the  feat 
was  an  impossible  one 
until  the  path  had  been 
prepared.  When  night 
fell  Colonel  Sim  was  dis- 
patched with  a  party  cf 
sappers  to  clear  the  track 
and  to  prepare  two  em- 
placements upon  the  top, 
but  in  his  advance  he 
met  the  retiring  infantry. 
Throughout  the  day  re- 
inforcements had  pushed 
up  the  hill,  until  two  full 
brigades  had  been  drawn 
into  the  fight.  From 
the  other  side  of  the 
ridge  Lyttelton  sent  up 
the  Scottish  Rifles,  who 
reached  the  summit, 
and  added  their  share 
to  the  shambles  upon  the  top.  As  the  shades 
of  night  closed  in,  and  the  glare  of  the  bursting 
shells  became  more  lurid,  the  men  lay  extended 
upon  the  rocky  ground,  parched  and  exhausted. 
They  were  hopelessly  jumbled  together,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dorsets,  whose  cohesion  may 
have  been  due  to  superior  discipline  or  to  the 
fact  that  their  khaki  differed  somewhat  in  colour 
from  that  of  the  others.  Twelve  hours  of  so 
terrible  an  experience  had  had  a  strange  effect 
upon  many  of  the  men.  Some  were  da/ed  and 
battle-struck,  incapable  of  clear  understanding. 
Some  were  as  incoherent  as  drunkards.  Some 
lay  in  an  overpowering  drowsiness.  The  most 
were  doggedly  patient  and  long  suffering,   with  a 

"  This  in"1-!  gallant  soldier  and  sportsman  was  killed  at  Venti  i   - 
earlj    in    November  in  one  of  those  useless  skirmishes  which 
.111:1  ed  so  many  valuable  lives  upon  either  side. 
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mighty  longing  for  water  obliterating  every  other 
emotion. 

Before  evening  fell  a  most  gallant  and 
successful  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
third  battalion  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifles 
from  Lyttelton's  Brigade  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure upon  their  comrades  at  Spion  Kop. 
In  order  to  draw  part  of  the  Boer  fire  away  they 
ascended  from  the  northern  side,  and  carried  the 
hills  which  formed  a  continuation  of  the  same 
ridge.  The  movement  was  meant  to  be  no 
more  than  a  strong  demonstration,  but  the  rifle- 
men pushed  it  until,  breathless  but  victorious, 
they  stood  upon  the  very  crest  of  the  position, 
leaving  nearly  a  hundred  dead  or  dying  to  show 
the  path  which  they  had  taken.  Their  advance 
being  much  farther  than  was  desired  they 
were  recalled,  and  it  was  at  the  moment  that 
Buchanan  Riddell,  their  brave  Colonel,  stood  up 
to  read  Eyttelton's  note  that  he  fell  with  a  Boer 
bullet  through  his  brain,  making  one  more  of 
those  gallant  leaders  who  died  as  they  had  lived, 
at  the  head  of  their  regiments.  Chisholm, 
Dick-Cunyngham,  Downman,  Wilford,  Gunning, 
Sherston,  Thackeray,  Sitwell,  Airlie — they  have- 
led  their  men  up  to  and  through  the  gates  of 
death.  It  was  a  fine  exploit  of  the  3rd  Rifles. 
"A  finer  bit  of  skirmishing,  a  finer  bit  of  climb- 
ing, and  a  finer  bit  of  fighting  I  have  never 
seen,"  said  their  Brigadier.  It  is  certain  that  if 
Eyttelton  had  not  thrown  his  two  regiments  into 
the  fight  the  pressure  upon  the  hill-top  might 
have  become  unendurable. 

And  now,  under  the  shadow  of  night,  but 
with  the  shells  bursting  thickly  over  the  plateau, 
the  much-tired  Thorneycroft,  wounded  and 
w<  aried,  had  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he 
should  hold  on  for  another  such  day  as  he  had 
endured,  or  whether  now,  in  the  friendly  dark- 
ness, he  should  remove  his  shattered  force. 
Could  he  have  seen  the  discouragement  of  the 
Boers,  and  the  preparations  which  they  had  made 
for  retirement,  he  would  have  held  his  ground. 
But  this  was  hidden  from  him,  while  the  horror 
ol  liis  own  losses  was  but  too  apparent.  Forty 
per  cent,  of  his  men  were-  down.  Thirteen 
hundred  dead  and  dying  are  a  grim  sight  upon 
a  widespread  battle-field,  but  when  this  numbei 
is  heaped  upon  a  confined  space  where  from 
a  single  high  rock  the  whole  litter  oi  broken  and 
shattered  bodies  can  be  seen  and  the  groans  ol 
tin-  stricken  rise  in  one  long,  droning  chorus  to 
tli'-  ear  then  it  is  an  iron  mind  indeed  which 
can  resist  such  evidence  of  disaster.  In  a  harder 
age  Wellington  was  able  to  survey  tour  thousand 
1'  (dies  piled  in  the  narrow  coin  pass  ol  the  breach 
ol  Badajos,  but  his  resolution  was  sustained  bj 
the  knowledge  thai   the  military  end  lor  which 

they  fell  had  been    .,.  ,  ,  nnplished.       Had  In 
V,,l.  viii.     16. 


been  unfinished  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  his 
steadfast  soul  would  not  have  flinched  from  its 
completion.  Thorneycroft  saw  the  frightful  havoc 
of  one  day,  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
such  another.  "  Better  six  battalions  safely 
down  the  hill  than  a  mop-up  in  the  morning,"' 
said  he,  and  he  gave  the  word  to  retire.  One 
who  met  the  troops  as  they  staggered  down 
has  told  me  how  far  they  were  from  being 
routed.  In  mixed  array,  but  steadily  and  in 
order,  the  long,  thin  line  trudged  through  the 
darkness.  Their  parched  lips  would  not  articu- 
late, but  they  whispered,  "  Water  !  Where  is 
water?"  as  they  toiled  upon  their  way.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  they  formed  into  regiments 
once  more  and  marched  back  to  the  camp.  In 
the  morning  the  blood-bespattered  hill-top,  with 
its  piles  of  dead  and  of  wounded,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Botha  and  his  men,  whose  valour  and 
perseverance  deserved  the  victory  which  they 
had  won. 

How  shall  we  sum  up  such  an  action  saw- 
that  it  was  a  gallant  attempt,  gallantly  carried 
out,  and  as  gallantly  met  ?  On  both  sides  the 
results  of  artillery  fire  during  the  war  have  been 
disappointing ;  but  at  Spion  Kop  beyond  all 
question  it  was  the  Boer  guns  which  won  the 
action  for  them.  So  keen  was  the  disappoint- 
ment at  home  that  there  was  a  tendency  to 
criticise  the  battle  with  some  harshness,  but 
it  is  difficult  now,  with  the  evidence  at  our 
command,  to  say  what  was  left  undone  which 
could  have  altered  the  result.  Had  Thorney- 
croft known  all  that  we  know  he  would  have 
kept  his  grip  upon  the  hill.  On  the  face  of  it 
one  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
momentous  a  decision,  upon  which  the  whole 
operations  depended,  should  have  been  left 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  one  who  in  the 
morning  had  been  a  simple  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
"  Where  are  the  bosses  ?  cried  a  Fusilier, 
and  the  historian  can  only  repeat  the  question. 
General  Warren  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
Had  he  ascended  and  determined  that  the  place 
should  still  be  held  he  might  have  sent  down 
the  wearied  troop-,  brought  up  smaller  num 
of  fresh  ones,  ordered   the  sappers  to  deepen 

the  trenches,  and  tried  tO  bring  up  water  and 
guns.  It  was  for  the  divisional  commander  to 
his  hand  upon  the  reins  at  so  critical  an 
instant,  to  relieve  the  weary  man  who 
struggled  so  hard  all  day.  There  may  be  some 
good  reason  why  thi-  should  not  be  so,  but 
the  matter  would  beat  explanali. 

i  )i:    ,i.  1  ounl     ol     the     crowdii  ">oo 

troops  into  a  spa<  e  which  mighl  hav<    aff 


- 

■ 

,;ici  the  lext. 
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IHOLY    KETREAT    FROM    SPION    KOI NO     FEWER    THAN    1,500   MEN    WERE    KILLED,    WOUNDED,    OK    MIsSl: 

Drawn  by  J.   Finnemore.      From  a  Sketch  by  Ernest  Prater. 


tolerable  cover  for  500  the  losses  in  the  action 
were  very  heavy,  no  fewer  than  1,500  being 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  the  proportion 
of  killed  being,  on  account  of  the  shell  fire, 
abnormally  high.  The  Lancashire  Fusiliers 
were  the  heaviest  sufferers,  and  their  Colonel, 
Blomfield,  was  wounded  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  Royal  Lancasters  also 
lost  heavily.  Thorneycroft's  had  eighty  men  hit 
out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  engaged.  The 
Imperial  Fight  Infantry,  a  raw  corps  of  Rand 
refugees  who  were  enduring  their  baptism  of 
fire,  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  In 
officers  the  losses  were  particularly  heavy,  sixty 
being  killed  or  wounded.  The  Boer  returns 
show  some  fifty  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  wounded,  which  may  not  be  far  from  the 
truth.  Without  the  shell  fire  the  British  losses 
would  not  have  been  much  more. 

General    Buller  had  lost  nearly  two  thousand 

men  since  he  had  crossed  the  Tugela,  and  his 

purpose    was    still    unfulfilled.       Should    he    risk 

loss  of  a  large  pari  of  his  force  in  .stunning 

the  ridges  in  front  of  him,  or  should  he  recross 


the  river  and  try  for  an  easier  route  elsewhere  ? 
To  the  surprise  and  disappointment  both  of  the 
public  and  of  the  army  he  chose  the  latter 
course,  and  by  January  27th  he  had  fallen  back, 
unmolested  by  the  Boers,  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Tugela.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his 
retreat  was  admirably  conducted,  and  that  it 
was  a  military  feat  to  bring  his  men,  his  guns, 
and  his  stores  in  safety  over  a  broad  river  in 
the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Stolid  and 
unmoved,  his  impenetrable  demeanour  restored 
serenity  and  confidence  to  the  angry  and  dis- 
appointed troops.  There  might  well  be  heavy 
hearts  among  both  them  and  the  public.  After 
a  fortnight's  campaign,  and  the  endurance  of 
great  losses  and  hardships,  both  Ladysmith  and 
her  relievers  found  themselves  no  better  off 
than  when  they  started.  Buller  still  held  the 
commanding  position  of  Mount  Alice,  and  this 
was  all  that  he  had  to  show  for  such  sacrifices 
and  such  exertions.  Once  more  there  came  a 
weary  pause  while  Ladysmith,  sick  with  hope 
di  ferred,  waited  gloomily  upon  half-rations  of 
horse-flesh  for  the  next  movement  from  the  south. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Jfte  Strange  Sfory  of  JYtartvO  Jvarr^ovicfr. 

By  Ludwig  von    Fuhrer 

Some  years  ago  the  author,  who  is  an  official  of  the  State  Museum  at  Sarajevo,  made  a  shooting  tour 
into  the  wilds  of  Montenegro.  A  certain  scheming  Bishop,  who  suspected  that  a  secret  political 
mission  was  the  real  motive  of  his  visit,  concocted  a  dastardly  plot  to  have  him  killed.  The  man 
selected  for  the  work  became  Herr  von  Fuhrer's  servant,  but,  becoming  attached  to  his  new  master, 
made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  affair  to  him.  The  description  of  the  subsequent  interview  between 
the  unscrupulous   Metropolitan  and   his   intended  victim  is  very  dramatic. 


NE  dark  and  stormy  evening  in  the 
autumn  of  1S95  I  landed  near  l)ul- 
cigno,  in  Montenegro,  the  weather 
being  so  unfavourable  that  the  ship 
was  unable  to  put  into  the  harbour. 
I  arrived  at  the  inn  cold,  wet,  and  hungry,  and, 
after  ordering  a  bedroom,  sat  down  to  a  much- 
needed  hot  meal.  I  had  not  been  seated  long 
when  a  man  entered  the  room  and,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  me,  seated  himself  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  He  remained  there  for 
some  time,  staring  gloomily  in  front  of  him  and 
evidently  lost  in  a  tit  of  abstraction.     Suddenly 


himself  at  the  table.  I  looked  at  him  now 
more  closely  :  he  was  a  big  man,  with  a 
decidedly  evil  countenance,  black ,  curly  hair, 
and  prominent  cheek-bones. 

I  told  him  that  he  had  as  much  right  to  sit 
at  the  table  as  I  had,  and  he  accordingly  seated 
himself  at  my  side,  trying  to  kiss  my  coat, 
which  signifies  the  greatest  respect. 

"  I  do  not  like  that,"  1  said,  sharply.  "  I  am 
a  man  like  yourself,  and  am  no  Prince  that  you 
should  kiss  my  coat." 

I  asked  him  why  he  showed  me  such 
extravagant  signs  of  devotion. 


Mini;   v.  in    1  l)H  '  '       (0       i  Hi'.   KN.n 

From  it  Photo,  by  Wyon  S*  Pro 


he  rose  to  his   feel    and   lefl   tin-  mom   in  the 
same  silent  way  as  he  had  1  ntered.      Ah 
short  while  had  elapsed  he  again  appeared,  but 
this  time  he  greeted  me  most  r<  spectfully  from 
the     doorway     and    asked     permission    to    seat 


••  Ybu  are  a  hunter,"  he  replied;  "  I  have  seen 
your  guns  and  dogs.      Lei  me  l><-  youi  -  rvant." 

I  may  .i>  well  say  here  that  I  am  an  official  in 
the   Austrian     service,    and    was  by    my 

Government  to  collect  specimens  of  the  fauna 
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for  the  State  Museum  in  Sarajevo,  the  capital  of 
Bosnia,  with  which  I  was  connected.  I 
intended  to  stay  some  months  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  wished  to  lose  no  unnecessary 
time  in  engaging  a  servant,  so  then  and  there 
I  told  the  man — whose  name,  by  the  way,  was 
Marko  Ivankovich  -  -  what  kind  of  man  I 
required. 

"  I  shall  stay    here  several  months  and  shall 
certainly  want  a  servant,  who  must  accompany 


absolutely  satisfied  with  his  services.  Even 
then  this  extraordinary  man  said  that  he  would 
accept  no  money,  but  would  take  a  rifle  or 
some  article  to  the  value  of  the  amount  he  had 
earned. 

On  this  basis  we  fixed  matters  up,  and  next 
day  I  paid  certain  visits  to  the  town  captain  and 
other  local  dignitaries,  everywhere  accompanied 
by  Marko.  During  the  morning  he  asked  me 
if    I    also   intended   to   visit   a   certain    Greek 
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me  everywhere.  The  life  will  be  hard,  as  I  shall 
often  go  into  the  hills  for  several  days  together. 
I  do  not,  however,  require  more  of  my  servant 
than  I  do  of  myself.  In  the  town  I  shall  simply 
want  him  lo  keep  my  clothes  and  guns  clean. 
If  you  are  willing  to  undertake  the  work,  tell 
me  what  wages  you  require.  " 

"  I  will  go  where  you  go,"  replied  Marko, 
"and  1  will  obey  your  orders  to  the  letter,  but 
I  will  take  no  money  from  you." 

I  told  him  that  1  absolutely  refused  to  engage 
him  on  such  ridiculous  terms  ;  I  wished  no 
man's  service  as  a  present.  I  would  pay  him 
one  gulden  a  day,  I  said,  and,  if  he  satisfied  me, 
give  him  a  fitting  present  at  the  end  of  the 
trip.  We  argued  for  a  long  time  before  we 
came  to  terms,  and  finally  the  following  arrange- 
ment was  made  :  That  I  should  only  pay  him  if 


Metropolitan,  whom  he  named.  I  knew  this 
man  had  been  expelled  from  the  Herzegovina, 
soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Austrians,  for  seditious  practices.  I  replied  that 
I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  man,  and 
the  matter  dropped. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  we  went  daily  into 
the  hills  shooting.  I  found  that  Marko  was  an 
experienced  hand  and  in  every  way  up  to  his 
work. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  companionship  I 
noticed  that  my  new  servant  was  unable  to  open 
three  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  I  asked  him  the 
reason.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  and  then 
said  that  he  would  tell  me  the  story  of  his  life 
lest  I  should  hear  it  from  someone  else  and 
should  say  that  he  had  become  my  servant 
under  false  pretences. 
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For  seven  years,  it  appears,  Marko  had  been 
a  robber  in  the  Herzegovina  during  the  Austrian 
War  of  Occupation,  and  was  a  member  of  a 
particularly  notorious  and  daring  band.  One 
night,  whilst  in  a  hut  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  he 
and  some  others  were  surprised  and  surrounded. 
They  hastily  extinguished  the  small  fire  by  the 
simple  means  of  placing  an  inverted  can  upon 
it,  and  in  the  darkness  which  followed  a 
desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued  with  the 
gendarmerie.  A  gendarme  cut  at  Marko  with 
his  sword,  whereupon  Marko  caught  the  blade 
in  his  hand,  holding  it  fast  ;  but  the  soldier, 
drawing  the  sword  sharply  back,  severed  the 
tendons  of  Marko's  hand.  I  asked  Marko  what 
happened  to  the  gendarme,  and  he  answered,  in 
the  poetical  language  of  his  nation,  that  he  had 
sent  him  to  the  eternal  hunting-grounds. 

Marko,  in  spite  of 
his  forbidding  counte- 
nance, was  a  merry  and 
entertaining  companion. 
Many  and  blood-curd- 
ling were  the  stories  that 
he  told  me  of  himself 
and  his  former  life  ;  but 
at  heart  he  did  not 
seem  bad.  Noticing 
one  day  that  he  was 
silent  and  evidently  ill 
at  ease,  I  learnt  in 
answer  to  my  inquiries 
that  he  had  been  offered 
400  guldens  (^25)  to 
murder  a  certain  young 
Kutsch,  a  former  friend 
of  his.  I  told  him  at 
once  that  if  he  could 
even  seriously  contem- 
plate such  a  deed  he 
was  not  fit  to  be  my 
servant  and  would  be 
discharged  ;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  mind 
then  and  there. 

It  was  after  we  had 
been  together  for  some 
tune  that  Marko  fell 
into  a  morose  and 
»mv  state  of  mind, 
from  which  nothing 
could  rouse  him.  I 
repeatedly  asked  him 
what  was  oppressing 
him,  and  with  great  ditii 
culty  persuaded  him  to 
tell  me.     It  seemed  that 
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he  owed  money  to  a  certain  Albanian, 
and  that  if  he  were  unable  to  pay  his  house 
would  be  seized.  I  forced  him  at  once 
to  take  the  money,  which,  though  not  a  1 
sum,  was  more  than  that  which  was  due  to 
him  as  wages  up  to  this  period.  Marko  took 
the  money — only  as  a  loan — though  I  told  him 
that  the  money  was  actually  his.  He  would  take 
it  as  a  loan,  he  said,  or  not  at  all. 

There  is  an  island  some  distance  from 
Dulcigno  named  Bojana.  The  adjacent  main- 
land is  extremely  dangerous,  for  both  the 
Montenegrins  and  Albanians  claim  it  as  their 
own  and  shoot  at  each  other  on  sight.  The 
island  itself  was  formed  some  forty  years  ago  by 
the  stranding  of  a  large  Italian  sailing  vessel, 
which  was  driven  in  a  heavy  storm  a  little  way 
up  the  river,  which  enters  the  sea  at  this  point. 

In  course  of  time  a 
delta  has  been  formed 
seme  three  miles  in 
length  by  logs,  sticks, 
and  other  rubbish 
brought  down  by  the 
stream.  The  island  is 
marshy  and  abounds 
with  great  quantities  of 
game. 

Thither  we  journeyed 
one  morning,  and,  cr< 
ing  in  a  small  boat,  shot 
all  day  with  great  suc- 
cess. Towards  evening, 
however,  a  storm  ar< 
which  made  our  return 
to  the  mainland  impos- 
sible. There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  constrm 
rough  shelter  of  boughs 
and  sleep  the  night  on 
the  island.  It  poured 
with  rain,  and  we  spent 
a  miserable  time  till 
dawn.  The  next  day 
we  shot  till  nearly  du 
when  the  sea  had  suffi- 
ciently quieted  down 
to  permit  our  crossing 
to  the  mainland. 

It   was  well  into  the 
evening  when   w< 
menced  our  long  tramp 
along  the  sea  1  oast   to 
Dulcigno.      The    night 
was   fine  and   a  brilli; 
moon   lit  up  the   whi 
landscape,     but, 
were     soaking     « 
heavily  laden,  tired  out, 
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and  hungry,  the  beauties  of  the  scene  did  not 
appeal  to  me.  We  had  not  walked  for  more 
than  an  hour  when,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
Marko  threw  the  bags  which  he  was  carrying, 
containing  my  specimens  and  other  things, 
violently  to  the  ground. 

"  It  is  a  dog's  life  which  I  lead,"  he  shouted, 
furiously.  "  My  health  is  being  ruined,  my 
clothes  spoilt,  and  not  a  kreuzer  do  I  get  for 
this  accursed  life  which  you  force  me  to  live." 


"  You  are  a  scoundrel,"  I  cried,  hoarse  with 
rage.  "  We  are  quite  alone  here,  I  know,  but  I 
do  not  fear  you.  Drop  your  hand  from  that 
revolver,  or  I'll  shoot  you  where  you  stand." 

Slowly,  and  with  the  most  diabolical  look  in 
his  eyes,  he  dropped  his  hand. 

"Now  pick  up  the  things  and  go  forward,"  I 
commanded.  "  Remember,  if  you  hesitate  a 
moment  you  are  a  dead  man." 

With,  evidently,  the  greatest  effort  he   began 
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The   man's   ingratitude  angered   me.      "This 

is    a    nice   way  to   talk,"   1    said.      "  You    have 

taken  money  in  advance,  and  now  you  turn  on 

me   when    I   cannot   help   myself.       You   are   a 

•ss  man  !  " 

Now,  to  call  a  man  "a  faceless  man"  is  the 
test  insult  one  can  offer  to  a  Montenegrin. 
Marko's  face  went  yellow  with  fury  ;  even  now 
it  makes  me  shudder  when  I  call  to  mind  his 
expression.  Everything  that  was  evil  in  the 
man  showed  itself  in  his  face :  his  lips  were 
drawn  back  showing  his  yellow  teeth,  like  a 
snarling  wolf  brought  to  bay,  and  the  whites  of 
his  eyes  stood  out  ghastly  white  in  the  moon- 
light. 

He  laid  his  hand  suddenly  on  his  revolver, 
but  1  was  too  quick  for  him.  I  sprang  back  a 
or  two  and,  cocking  my  gun,  covered  him, 
ordering  him  to  take  his  hand  from  the  pistol. 


picking  up  the  game-bags,  saying,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  passion  : — 

"  I  shall  remember  your  insults,  and  before 
you  leave  Dulcigno  I  will  remind  you  of  them. 
I  will  prove  to  you  yet  that  I  am  not  a  faceless 
man." 

Nothing  more  passed  between  us ;  we  walked 
the  remaining  distance  in  silence,  he  a  few  paces 
in  advance,  I  following  with  my  gun  ready,  for 
1  would  not  trust  him  further. 

Arriving  at  the  house  he  threw  the  things 
into  a  corner  of  my  room  and,  turning  at  the 
door  as  he  left,  said  : — 

"  Your  insults  I  shall  not  forget.  Before  you 
leave  Dulcigno  you  will  see  me  again,"  and 
vanished. 

After  this  1  was  compelled  to  go  on  my 
shooting  expeditions  alone,  for,  try  as  I  would,  I 
could  not  find  another  man  to  serve  me.      I  put 
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this  down  to  the  evil  reports  which  Marko  had 
no  doubt  spread  about  me  in  the  town. 

During  the  remaining  few  weeks  that  I  was  in 
Dulcigno  I  saw  Marko  three  times.  Each  time 
he  appeared  suddenly  out  of  clumps  of  bushes 
in  the  most  unexpected  places.  The  first  time 
he  was  too  far  away  for  me  to  speak  to  him,  and 
disappeared  immediately  ;  but  the  second  time 
he  was  much  nearer,  and  as  I  suspected  his 
object  was  assassination  I  called  to  him :  "  Marko, 
I  am  a  married  man,  and  the  father  of  a  little 
child ;  if  you  intend  to  murder  me,  do  it  like  a 
man,  and  shoot  at  me  from  in  front,  for  I  shall 
then  have  a  chance  to  defend  myself." 

But  he  only  repeated  his  bitter  farewell 
words,  and  disappeared  as  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely as  before.  The  third  time  I  saw  him  I 
sought  cover  for  my  back  and  waited  for  the 
attack,  but  again  it  did  not  come. 

The  eve  of  my  departure  came  at  last  without 
further  adventure.  I  had  packed  my  collec- 
tions ready  to  go  aboard  the  steamer,  which 
left  next  morning  at  five  o'clock.  About 
4  a.m.,  whilst  I  was  still  in  .bed,  Marko  entered 
the  room.  Approaching  me,  he  laid  the  money 
which  I  had  given  him  to  pay  off  his  mortgage 
on  the  table  by  my  bed,  while  I  watched  him 
intently,  too  surprised  to  move. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  will  prove  to  you,  Lud- 
wig  "  (in  the  Servian  language,  which  is  spoken 
in  Montenegro,  the  familiar  address  "  thou," 
as  well  as  the  Christian  name  without  any  prefix, 
is  used  to  all),  "  that  I  am  not  a  faceless  man. 
Do  you  remember  the  first  morning  that  we 
were  together,  when  I  asked  you  if  you  intended 
to  visit  the  Bishop?  Had  you  visited  him  you 
would  have  died,  for  he  had  poisoned  the  coffee. 
He  thought  that  you  were  an  Austrian  officer 
sent  by  the  Government  to  spy  out  this  land 
and  make  maps  of  the  country.  He  thought 
you  were  dangerous,  and  so  he  engaged  me  on 
the  evening  of  your  arrival  to  be  your  servant. 
My  orders  were  to  accompany  you  while  shoot- 
ing, as  your  servant,  and  what  more  easy  than 
for  me  to  stumble  when  behind  you  and  that  my 
gun  should  go  off  and  hit  you  ?  I  was  to  take 
no  money  from  you,  as  that  would  induce  you 
all  the  more  to  engage  me ;  afterwards  the 
Bishop  would  have  paid  me  well  for  my  trouble 
and  seen  that  I  came  to  no  harm.  But  when  I 
came  to  know  you  I  could  not  kill  you  in  this 
cold-blooded  fashion;  so,  knowing  you  to  be  a 


violent-tempered  man,  I  tried  to  irritate  you  into 
mortally  insulting  me,  when  I  could  kill  you  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment.  The  night  we  returned 
from  the  island  I  tried  ;  had  you  struck  me,  you 
would  have  been  a  dead  man.  I  could  have 
shot  you  even  then  in  spite  of  your  gun,  but 
then  I  could  not.  You  had  grown  too  much 
into  my  heart,  and  I  loved  you  even  when  you 
insulted  me.  Now,  do  you  remember  seeing 
me  three  times  after  this  ?  The  Bishop,  know- 
ing that  I  would  not  kill  you,  had  hired  another 
man  to  do  the  deed.  It  was  to  guard  you  from 
this  man  that  I  followed  you  every  time  that 
you  went  into  the  hills,  for  otherwise  he  would 
surely  have  shot  you.  Now  take  lack  the 
money  that  you  have  lent  me  !  I  have  kept 
my  word  and  proved  to  you  that  I  am  an 
honourable  man."  So  saying  he  turned  and 
would  have  left  me,  but  I  sprang  from  the  bed 
and  stopped  him  at  the  door. 

"  The  money  is  yours,  Marko,"  I  said.  "  You 
have  justly  earned  it,  for  you  have  saved  my 
life  ;  and  now  I  will  give  you  the  present  that  I 
promised  you." 

I  would  have  given  him  more  money,  as  I 
had  at  first  intended  to  do,  but  he  would  not 
touch  it. 

He  refused  to  touch  a  single  kreuzer,  until  at 
last,  when  we  were  being  rowed  to  the  steamer 
(for  he  insisted  on  helping  me  with  my  bag 
and  accompanying  me  to  the  ship),  I  swore  on 
my  word  of  honour  that,  if  he  did  not  take  ai 
least  that  which  was  lawfully  his,  I  would  throw 
it  into  the  sea.  Then  at  last  he  took  it,  and  we 
parted. 

I  never  saw  Marko  again,  but  I  have  never 
ceased  to  wonder  at  his  extraordinary  character. 
The  scheming  Bishop  I  met  two  years  after- 
wards, when  I  had  occasion  to  pay  him  a  visit 
of  ceremony.  He  offered  me  coffee,  as  is  the 
custom,  and  from  the  cordiality  of  his  greeting 
I  saw  that  he  had  forgotten  me. 

"I  will  not  drink  your  coffee,"    1    said,  mean- 
ingly, looking  him  full  in  tin  "  It   might 
happen  to   be   poisoned,      by   the   way,   a    man 
named  Marko  Ivankovieh  was  my  servant   I 
lew  months  in  1895." 

The  old  man    became   ashy  white  :  his    lips 
moved    spasmodically,  hut  he  could  n< 
word.     I  watched  him  for  a  few  minutes,  then  1 
turned   on    my  heel    and   left   him,   still    sitting 
paraly;  ed  with  fear. 
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This  "hotel"  is  a  full-rigged   sailing   ship,  which    leaves    New  York  every  evening   under  convoy 

of   a  tug,   and    cruises  about  at   sea  until    morning,  when   she    returns    her    passengers    to  the  city 

in    time    for    business.      She     is    fitted     up    exactly    like    a    comfortable    hotel    on     shore,    and    is 

becoming    very  popular  among    the    business    men  of   New  York. 


VERITABLE  floating  hotel— not  a 
trans  -  Atlantic  steamer  or  a  sta- 
tionary hulk  lashed  to  a  dock,  but  a 
nautical  habitation  that  goes  to  sea 
every  evening  and  returns  its  guests 
to  shore  in  time  for  business  in  the  morning- 
is  the  latest  device  for  alleviating  the  terrors  of 
the  periodical  heat-waves  from  which  the  United 
States  has  suffered  for  several  summers.  While 
the  original  floating  hotel,  and  the  only  one  at 
present  in  existence,  plies  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
waters  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  plan  is  successful  it  will  be 
adopted  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  idea 
to  the  cities  of  either 
seaboard,  the  Gulf, 
or  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  it  may  soon  be- 
come as  popular  to 
take  up  one's  sum- 
mer habitation  on 
Lake  Michigan,  the 
Atlantic,  or  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  as  it 
now  is  to  remove  to 
the  seashore  or  to 
suburban  resorts. 

The  credit  for 
originating  this 
unique  pi  a  n  for 
making  the  lives  of 
those  compelled  to 
remain  near  their 
city  offices  during 
the  hot  months  not 
merely  endurable, 
but  even  enjoyable, 
Ix -longs  to  Mr.  John 
Arbuckle,  the  Brook- 
lyn millionaire.  Mr. 
At  buckle's  name  has 
been  more  closely 
identified  with  coffee  and  sugar  in  the 
past  than  it  has  with  nautical  or  hotel  enter- 
prises, and  it  should  be  explained  that  his 
present  venture  is  undertaken,  not  through  a 
desire  to  further  enrich  himself,  but  rather  in 
fulfilment    of    a    long-cherished    plan    for    the 
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benefit  of  the  neglected  business  man  and 
woman.  The  floating  hotel  is,  in  fact,  a  hobby 
of  Mr.  Arbuckle's,  which  he  has  taken  up 
instead  of  building  hospitals,  or  establishing 
libraries,  or  founding  colleges,  as  some  other 
rich  men  have  done.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  could 
have  found  a  more  worthy  object  for  his  atten- 
tion than  the  relief  of  the  sweltering  thousands 
in  every  city  who  keep  the  wheels  of  business  in 
motion  during  the  three  or  four  months  of  the 
tropical  American  summer. 

At  the  same  time  it   must  be  borne  in  mind 
that   Mr.  Arbuckle   is  a   shrewd   business   man. 

He  has  not  estab- 
lished his  marine 
hotel  as  a  charity,  but 
has  founded  it  on 
business  principles. 
While  he  has  placed 
the  price  of  accom- 
modation on  board 
his  hotel  at  a  low 
figure  he  expects  it 
to  prove  a  profitable 
enterprise,  for  he  has 
already  announced 
that  whatever  money 
accrues  from  it  he 
will  give  to  charity. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  says 
that  the  idea  of  his 
present  altogether 
unique  establishment 
came  to  him  several 
years  ago,  when  he 
was  compelled  by 
illness  to  make  a  sea 
voyage  for  his  health. 
His  physician  re- 
commended a  trip 
on  a  sailing  vessel, 
and  he  found  it  so 
restful  and  refreshing 
that  he  decided  that 
it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  if  the  same 
opportunity  could  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
the  overwrought  business  man  whose  nerves 
are  strained  near  to  breaking  point  during  the 
hot  summer  months. 

Ever  since  that  time  Mr.   Arbuckle  has  been 
planning,    building,   and   experimenting   with  a 
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view  to  putting  his  first  idea  into  practical  form. 
He  tried  the  plan  of  chartering  a  small  steamer 
which  should  run  out  to  sea  every  evening,  but 
the  inevitable  vibration  of  a  steamer's  machinery 
interfered  with  the  quiet  and  reposeful  conditions 
that  Mr.  Arbuckle  was  striving  for,  and  so 
caused  him  to  discard  it  in  favour  of  a  sailing 
vessel.  Sails  are  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon  in  the  calms  and  light  winds  that  prevail 
in  summer-time,  and  to  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  being  becalmed  and  hence  unable 
to  return  his  guests  to  their  offices  in  time  in 
the  morning,  the  millionaire  hobbyist  added  to 
his  equipment  a  tug  to  tow  the  hotel  in  case  of 
light  weather.  Then,  bearing  in  mind  that  timid 
persons  might  be  deterred  from  patronizing  the 
hotel  by  fear  of  accidents,  Mr.  Arbuckle  decided 
to  include  in  his  plans  two  or  three  vessels,  so 
that  they  might  stand  by  one  another  in  case  of 
accident. 

The  result  of  these  various  considerations  was 
the  evolution  of  the  fleet  which  Mr.  Arbuckle 
has  fitted  out  and  put  in  commission  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Deep  Sea  Hotel  Company."  There 
are  four  vessels  in  this  curious  fleet,  the  largest 
being  an  old-style,  square-rigged  ship,  the  Jacob 
A.  Stamler.  Her  companions  are  two  yachts, 
the  Gitana  and  Hermit,  while  the  fourth 
member  of  the  fleet  is  an  oceangoing  tug 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  ocean  breezes  in 
case  the  latter  prove  fickle.  The  two  yachts  are 
n-.illv  nautical  dormitories,  each  having  sleeping 
accommodation  for  about  foity  persons.  One 
yacht  is  reserved  for  men  only,  while  the  other 
is  intended  for  family  parties  and  women. 
There  is  great  rivalry  between  the  e  i  raft,  both 
of  which  are  speedy,  and  one  of  the  features  ol 

the  daily  voyages  is  a  race    in    which    the    yachts 

test  then-  relative  meril 

The  parent  vessel  ol  the  fleet,  as  well  as  its 

most  interesting  member,  n  the  Stamler.     She 

i    merchantman,    and    tan    for    many    years 
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between  Havre  and  New  York.  She  was  trans- 
formed to  suit  her  present  use  by  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  her  entire  interior  and  the  addition  i 
house  built  upon  the  deck  co  provide  for  state- 
rooms, parlours,  and  other  features  not  con- 
sidered essential  in  her  previous  vocation. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  craft 
afloat  to-day  like  the  Stamler.  None  of  her 
sailing  power  has  been  sacrificed,  and  she  can 
carry  as  great  a  spread  of  canvas  to-day  as  evi  r, 
and  can  make  her  fifteen  knots  easily.  At  the 
same  time  she  includes  all  the  features  of  a 
comfortable,  up-to-date  hotel.  There  is  nothing 
fashionable  about  her,  for  Mr.  Arbuckle, 
millionaire  though  he  is,  is  not  an  advocate  of 
"dress-suit  civilization,"  and  his  sea-going  inn 
presents  an  air  of  old  fashioned  comfort  and 
plenty,  rather  than  of  modern  conventionality. 

This  is  the  chief  charm    of  the  ocean   hotel. 
It      demands      none      of     the      formalities      i  I 
fashionable     existence,    and     it     offers    all     the 
comforts     of     a     thoroughly     equipped     land 
habitation.      The   main   deck    has     been    | 
tioned    into    a    large    dining-room,    a 
and    pleasantly    furnished    ladies'    cabin,  and    a 
comfortable    smoking  room.        below    these    are 
the  state-rooms,  large  and   convenient  in 
providing  accommodation  for  from  two  to  four 
persons,    and    each    fitted    with    hath  rooms    in 
which   the  luxury  of  a  salt  sea   hath  direct  from 
the    ocean    can    be    enjoyed    by    the    guests. 
Above  the  main  deck  is  a  i  anvas  r<  ofed  balcony 
or    promenade  deck    occupied    bj    comfortable 
benches    and    open    on    all    sides     to    the 
breezes.      This   i-^    really   the    most    luxurious 
feature  of  the   hotel,  for  no  matter  how  sultry 
the   weather  ashore   may   l>c,   delicious  hri: 
aie  always  winging  across  this  deck.     It  is 
th.it    the  guests  spend   th<  ii   evenings   chatting 
ther,  listening  t<>  the  music   of  tin-  orch<  stra, 
and  occasionally  felicitating  themselves  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  mercury  in  the  tin  rmi  mi  ter 
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tubes  of  the  re- 
ceding city  is 
mounting 
steadily  upwards 
and  "breaking  all 
previous  records 
of  the  Weather 
Bureau." 

There  is  an  air 
of  old-fashioned 
ease,  the  absence 
of  hurry  charac- 
teristic of  sailing 
craft,  that  makes 
this  float  i  ng 
hostelry  charm- 
ingly restful  to 
over-  wrou  g  h  t 
men  and  women 
of  business.  The 
absence  of  all 
noise  and  of  the 
vibration  usually 
m e  t  with  in 
steamers  invites 
one     to    repose. 

There  is  none  of  the  usual  clamour  that  makes 
sleep  impossible  in  rooms  that  overlook  city 
streets.  One  misses  the  clanging  of  car-gongs 
and  the  strident  shouts  of  the  newspaper 
hawkers.  From  the  time  when  the  hotel 
fleet  leaves  its  moorings,  shortly  after  six  in 
the  evening,  until  it  drops  anchor  twelve  hours 
later    it    is    absolutely  cut    off  from  the   world, 
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and   in   this    respect   it    offers    ideal    conditions 
for  restfulness. 

The  plan  on  which  Mr.  Arbuckle  has  begun 
the  operation  of  his  "  Deep  Sea  Hotel "  is  to 
take  guests  from  the  landing-stages  in  Brooklyn 
and  Manhattan  every  evening  at  6.30,  and  to 
convey  them  on  board  the  vessels  of  the  fleet, 
which,  during  the  daytime,  lie  at  anchor  in  the 

bay.  As  soon  as  the 
guests  are  on  board  the 
fleet  weighs  anchor  and 
proceeds  oceanward. 
The  course  which  it  shall 
take  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  choice,  except  as  to 
length,  but  it  is  usual  to 
proceed  up  the  East 
River  into  Long  Island 
Sound  or  through  the 
Narrows  and  out  to  sea 
beyond  Sandy  Hook. 
There  it  cruises  about 
until  morning,  when  the 
return  voyage  is  begun  in 
time  to  land  the  guests 
on  shore  again  by  seven 
o'clock,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  they  may  desire. 
The  object  of  this 
arrangement  is,  of  course, 
to  provide  an  ocean  out- 
ing and  a  night  at  sea  for 
those    who    find    it    im- 
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possible  to  .eave  their  business  during  the  days  of 
intense  summer  heat.  This  is  its  chief  recom- 
mendation. The  most  exhausting  feature  of  a 
period  of  protracted  heat  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
little  or  no  relief  by  night  from  the  torridity  of 
the  daylight  hours.  The  possibility  of  being 
transported  at 
night  to  the  quiet 
waters  and  cool 
breezes  of  Old 
Ocean  enables 
the  enervated 
business  man  to 
secure  a  refresh- 
ing and  uninter- 
rupted rest  that 
will  go  consider- 
ably more  than 
halfway  toward 
helping  him  to 
resist  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  day. 
Whatever  the 
merits  or  draw- 
backs of  Mr. 
Arbuckle's  par- 
ticular plan, there 
is  no  doubt  that 

the     idea     which 

lias  given  rise  to 
it  is  a  good  one. 
1  te  is,  in  fa<  i, 
merely  bringing 
within  tin-  rea<  h 
ol  those  of  mode- 
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rate  means  the  luxury  that 
millionaires  have  long  1 
accustomed  to  enjoy.  It 
is  the  usual  thing  for  Mr. 
George  Gould,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  and  other  wealthy 
yacht  owners  to  run  out 
to  sea  on  their  vessels  each 
night  at  times  when  the 
exigencies  of  business  re- 
quire their  presence  in  the 
city  during  hot  weather, 
and  there  is  ordinarily  a 
considerable  fleet  of  these 
private  steamers  leaving 
the  harbours  of  New  York 
and  other  sea-board  cities 
every  evening  during  the 
summer. 

There  is  one  feature  of 
the  Deep  Sea  Hotel  which 
is  unusual  enough  to  de- 
serve mention.      It  is  the 
only    summer     resort    in 
the    majority    among    the 
ten    young    men    to    one 
the  ocean-going  hotel,   and 


woman  on  board 
this  fact  suggests  possibilities  that  will  not  fail 
to  appeal  to  the  damsels  who  occupy  the 
lonely  piazzas  of  fashionable  resorts. 
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THREE   WOMEN 
IN  A  BOAT. 


By  Miss  E.  Browning  Triscott. 

How  three  young  ladies   set   out    to  explore    the  uninhabited    Island    of    Burhou,  in    the  Channel 

Islands.     Owing  to  a  storm  which  suddenly  arose  they  were  compelled  to  spend  a  night  and  a  day 

on  the  island,  assuaging  their  hunger  with  limpets  and  rain-water  caught  in  an  old  sail. 


F  we  had  remained  in  the  boat  all 
would  probably  have  been  well  — 
that  is  to  say,  we  should  have  got 
back  to  Alderney  at  a  reasonable 
hour  and  in  safety.  But,  no!  Head- 
strong and  wilful,  as  all  our  sex  are  reputed  to 
be,  we  over-ruled  mere  male  opinion  and 
determined  at  any  cost  to 
carry  out  our  original  in- 
tention of  picnicking  on 
the  uninhabited  Island  of 
Burhou. 

Burhou  is  a  small  island 
lying  a  couple  of  miles 
north-west  of  Alderney.  It 
is  a  desolate  little  place  ; 
in  appearance  long  and 
narrow,  more  or  less  flat 
in  its  centre,  and  break- 
ing out  at  either  end  into 
jagged,  pinnacle-like 
rocks.  Around  it  swirls 
and  eddies  an  inconceiv- 
ably strong  current,  which 
renders  landing  at  all 
times  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  and  a  feat  only 
to  be  accomplished  suc- 
sfully  under  unusually 
mrable  conditions. 
Unfortunately  for  us, 
these  favours  ble  con 
diiions  on  the  particular 
noi  hi  we  had  i  ho  ;en 
for  our  expedition  did  not  exist.  We  three 
girls  had  been  spending  a  week  in  Sark  and 
Alderney,  and  this  was  the  last  day  of  our 
holiday.  To-morrow,  the  opportunity  of  adding 
i"  our  little  treasury  of  adventures  and  expe 
riences  the  exploration  of  a  real  desert  island 


our  start  from  Alderney  some  two  hours  had 
passed,  and  during  the  interval  the  appearance 
of  the  sky  had  sensibly  altered.  The  boatmen 
murmured  grim  things  concerning  freshening 
breezes,  choppy  seas,  fierce  currents,  and  pos- 
sible squalls  ;  but  we  wanted  to  land,  and  we 
were  determined  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  boatmen. 

Beryl,  the  intellectual 
member  of  our  feminine 
trio,  was  an  enthusiastic 
ornithologist.  She  was  en- 
gaged in  getting  together 
a  collection  of  sea-birds' 
eggs,  and  Burhou  pro- 
mised inexhaustible  trea- 
sures. Isa  was  an  artist, 
with  an  especial  liking 
for  seascapes  and  rocks, 
and  her  artistic  soul 
burned  with  a  desire  to 
set  some  amateurish  tran- 
scripts of  the  desolate 
beauty  of  Burhou  in  the 
pages  of  her  sketch-book. 
Myself  I  can  only  set 
down  as  the  Materialist 
of  our  party,  and  as  such 
I  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
a  basket  in  which  we  had 
all  the  paraphernalia  of 
tea,  and,  in  addition, 
some  especially  delicious 
cakes.  It  was  some  hours 
since  lunch,  and  the  thought  of  the  cup  that 
cheers  was  decidedly  attractive. 

Once  off  the  rocking  sea  and  safely  landed  on 

terra -fir ma    we    set    about    looking   for    a    spot 

sufficiently   sheltered   from    the    rising    wind   to 

suit  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  picnic  spirit-lamp, 

would   have   passed,   possibly,   for  ever.     Since        and  having  discovered  a  kind  of  cave,  we  there 
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unpacked  our  basket.  The  sea-breezes,  the  salt 
air,  and  the  smell  of  the  seaweed  had  made  us 
hungry.  Never  before  had  cakes  tasted  so 
delectable.  A  modest,  fragmentary  portion  of 
our  little  stock  of  eatables  we  set  aside  as  a 
peace-offering  to  the  boatmen,  and  Isa,  with  a 
bottle  filled  with 
tea,  was  presently 
deputed  to  convey 
the  refreshment  to 
the  two  men.  Beryl 
had  already  started 
off  in  search  of 
eggs;  I,  the  Martha 
of  the  party,  re- 
mained to  re-pack 
the  tea-basket. 

On  emerging 
from  the  sheltered 
nook  in  which  we 
had  had  our  meal 
I  realized  that  the 
wind  had  freshened 
considerably. 
Weird  -  looking 
clouds,  grey  and 
awesome,  swept  im- 
petuously across  the 
sky  and  savagely 
blotted  out  the  blue. 
The  sun,  indeed,  as 
yet  made  paroxys- 
mal efforts  to  shine, 
and  weak  rays  crept 
through  the  cloud- 
rents  and  pierced 
ineffectively  the 
drifting  mist  ;  but 
the  struggle  was  an 
unequal  one,  and 
presently  the  sun 
retired  from  the 
contest.  Overhead, 
great  flocks  of  sea-birds  wheeled  restlessly, 
and  loam  crested  waves  dashed  angrily  against 
the  rocky  base  of  the  island.  I  looked 
round  anxiously.  At  this  moment  neither  [sa, 
the  boatmen,  nor  Beryl  were  in  sight.  The 
latter,  I  reflected  her  mind  centred  on  spolia- 
tion was  doubtless  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
pastime  of  probing  puffin  holes  in  search  of 
;  metei irological  trivialities,  therefore,  were 
most  unlikely  to  I"-  engaging  her  attention. 
Hurriedly  making  my  way  towards  the  landing 
plai  e,  I  fell  in  with  [sa  returning  from  h<  r 
mission  of  refreshment.  She  appeared  rather 
breathli  ;s,  and  I  noticed  that  her  fai  e  had  lost 
its  usual  serenity  ol  expression. 

"  Oh,  Evelyn  !  "  she  began,  volubly,  "  the  boat 
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men  declare  that  it  is  now  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  take  us  back  to  Alderney.  In  five 
minutes  a  storm  will  be  upon  us.  The  men  are 
just  starting,  but— 

"The  men    starting?"'  I   interrupted,  hastily. 
"  What  do  you   mean  ?     If  they  are  able  to  go 

back  to  Alderney, 
surely  they  can  take 
us  ?  (lo  and  find 
Jlervl,  while  I  in- 
terview the  boat- 
men." 

"  It's  no  use,  in- 
deed, Eve,  dear  ! 
You  see — the  boat 
really  only  carries 
three  people.  We 
came  five,  because 
we  are  light  weights 
and  the  sea  was 
smooth.  .  .  .  Now 
—well,  look  at  it  :  " 
"Go  and  find 
Beryl,"  I  repeated, 
irritably.  "  I  must 
at  least  hear  what 
the  men  have  to 
say." 

"They    are    very 
angry  at  our  ha\     g 
landed,  and  if  they 
are    drowned 
I  had  hurried  off  in 
st  arch   of  the  men, 
a  ml   Is  a's    lo  r  e  - 
1  <  ding    treble     was 
lost     amidst     the 
shrieks    of  the    sea 
gulls  and   the   1 
i  il   the  rising  surf. 

A  i  ri\  ed  at  the 
landing-place,  I 
iund  that  the  men 
were  indeed  on  the  point  of  starting.  Briefly 
they    repeated    the    intellij  just    given   me 

by  Isa.  The  sate  conveyance  of  the  whole 
party  back  to  Alderney  in  the  small  boat  in 
which  we  had  come  was  an  impossibility.  It 
they  reached  their  destination  in  safety  they 
would  return  tor  us  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Souls  ot  iron,  they  had  made  up  their  mind 
to  the  best,  or,  indeed,  the  only  course ;  and  the 
matter    was    therefon      endc  d.      ••  B<  tt<  i 

possible,  mi^s,''  railed  out 
one   of   the    men    as    a    parting    word    of   ad. 
'•  In  the  morning 

The  wind   snatched   his    final  words    from   my 
eai  .      And   now  they  were  off !      With  cl< 

d    mainsail   and   hoisted  storm  jib   the   little 
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craft  made  its  adventurous  way  out  amidst  the 
mighty  Atlantic  rollers.  Forlornly,  and  with 
many  misgivings,  I  turned  my  face  in  the 
direction  of  the  shelter. 

In  three  minutes  the  pending  deluge  burst. 
It  was  not  a  gentle,  lady-like  kind  of  rain  ;  it 
slashed  and  pelted,  stinging  my  cheeks  like 
sleet  or  hail.  "Beryl!  Isa  !  "  I  cried,  aloud. 
There  was  no  response.  The  wind  whirred  and 
whistled  and  the  sea-birds  shrieked  in  derision. 

Creeping  round  the  curve  of  a  great  jagged 
rock  two  lank,  muddy  figures  came  suddenly 
into  view.  Were  these  the  trim  young  ladies  that 
a  few  hours  ago  had  started  so  gaily  from  the 
Belle  Vue  ?  Isa's  fluffy  yellow  hair  had  become 
unfastened,  and  floated  wildly  and  wetly  in  the 
wind.  Beryl  has  straight  features,  is  intellectual, 
and  affects  a  slightly  severe  style  of  hairdressing. 
The  wind  and  rain,  therefore,  played  less  havoc 
with  her  appearance.  We  were  all,  however, 
even  in  this  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  wet 
to  the  skin. 

In  tragic  silence  we  made  our  way  to  the  half- 
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ruined  house  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  boatmen, 
holding  on  to  rock  or  boulder  when  the  wind 
seemed  about  to  lift  us  unceremoniously  off  our 
feet  and  pressing  on  in  the  momentary  lulls. 
After  a  breathless  five  minutes  we  reached  the 
shelter — a  wind-rocked,  desolate  place  enough, 
indescribably  dirty,  and,  to  our  feminine  appre- 
hensions, acutely  suggestive  of  horrors  natural 
and  supernatural — big,  black  spiders  and  moan- 
ing ghosts.  Whatever  its  shortcomings,  however, 
as  a  place  of  residence,  we  were  at  this  moment 
profoundly  thankful  for  its  existence. 

For  a  moment  or  two  we  surveyed  each  other 
and  our  surroundings  in  silence.  Outside,  the 
wind  shrieked  and  the  waves  roared.  Within, 
three  pairs  of  feminine  eyes  regarded  each  other 
anxiously,  and  three  feminine  tongues  were 
despondently  still. 

"  I  say,  girls,  we're  very  wet  i  "  Beryl,  who 
presently  made  this  slightly  unnecessary  remark, 
was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  wringing  a  pint 
or  two  of  muddy  water  from  her  serge  skirt. 
"  We  must  make  a  fire,"  she  added,  with  a  flash 
of  happy  inspiration.  "  Thank 
Heaven  !  there  are  matches  in 
the  tea-basket.  If  we  could  dry 
ourselves  a  bit  !  " 

Fortunately,  a  good  deal  of 
broken  wood  lay  about,  and  with 
this  we  were  able  to  build  a  fire 
which,  after  some  difficulty,  we 
succeeded  in  lighting.  In  ten 
minutes  an  imposing  wood  fire 
blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  around 
this  we  gathered,  divesting  our- 
selves one  by  one  of  our  soaking 
garments  and  spreading  them  out 
to  dry.  Daylight  had  already 
waned,  and  in  the  darkness  the 
firelight  gleamed  with  a  weird 
brilliancy  ;  silhouetting  our  half- 
disrobed  figures  against  the  blaze 
and  casting  fantastic  shadows 
across  the  floor.  The  wind  roared 
in  the  chimney  and  impetuous 
tongues  of  flame  leapt  and 
danced.  The  scene  was  a  pic- 
turesque mixture  of  the  Witches' 
Incantation  scene  from  "  Mac- 
beth "  and  a  Persian  fire-worship- 
ping ceremony. 

When  our  clothes  were  tho- 
roughly dry  we  began  to  realize 
that  we  were  hungry.  Isa 
broached  the  subject  first.  "  It 
was  rather  a  pity,"  she  began, 
tentatively,  "  that  we  gave  away 
our  last  two  cakes  to  those  boat- 
men.     I  am  getting  very  hungry." 
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"  Em  starving,"  announced  Beryl  the  Em- 
phatic.    "  Aren't  you,  Eve  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  anything  about 
it,  girls,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  beginning  to  get 
ravenous." 

"  Gulls'  eggs  are  fit  to  eat,  aren't  they  ? " 
timidly  questioned  Isa. 

"  They  would  be  if  they  were  fresh,"  replied 
Beryl,  with  the  superiority  of  an  expert  ;  "  but 
at  this  time  of  the  year  eggs  are  mostly  hatched. 
Those  we  can  find  may  be  in  any  stage  between 
an  eatable  egg  and  a  young  gull." 

Beryl's  ornithological  data  had  a  distinctly 
depressing  influence  on  our  non-scientific  minds. 

"  We  , shall  die  of  starvation,"  said  Isa, 
gloomily.  "  Oh,  Evelyn,  ao  you  think  those 
men  are  drowned  ?  " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  dismally,  and  for  a 
moment  we  were  all  silent. 

•'  We  must  catch  some  rain-water,"  said  some- 
one, presently,  struck  with  a  sudden  practical 
thought.  "  If  we  are  hungry,  we  need  not  go 
mad  with  thirst  as  well." 

After  a  brief  search  for  something  available 
for  our  purpose  we  discovered  an  old  bit  of 
sail  which  we  fixed  up  across  the  framework  of 
the  door  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  a  portion 
of  the  drip  from  the  roof.  This  exercise  of 
ingenuity  ended,  we  returned  dismally  to  the 
lire. 

"  One  can  have  water  served  in  so  many 
ways,"  said  Isa,  feebly  jocose.  "  It  can  be 
boiled  or — or  drunk  cold.  There  is  a  lump  of 
sugar  in  the  tea-basket,"  she  concluded,  with 
an  accession  of  cheerfulness.  "  We  must  have 
eau  sucree  for  breakfast." 

"We  shall  breakfast  at  the  Belle  Yue,"  I 
remarked,  in  a  firm  tone;  adding,  less  firmly,  "at 
least,  I  hope  so." 

For  a  moment  conversation  lagged.  "  I 
wonder  if  those  boatmen " 

I  pulled  myself  up  hastily.  Rash  speculation 
as  to  the  possible  fate  of  the  boatmen  tended 
under  present  circumstances  to  further  depress 
our  spirits. 

"  Really,  you  know,"  1  observed,  depreca- 
tingly,  "  we  ought  not  to  have  landed  '. " 

It  was  a  humiliating  admission  redeemed 
from  completeness  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
boatmen  were  not  present  to  hear  us  make  it  ! 

Meanwhile,  night  had  crepl  on,  starless  and 
wild,  and  as  yel  the  storm  showed  no  signs  ol 
abatement.  Instead,  tin- wind  seemed  to  have 
increased  in  fury,  and  the  waves  rolled  and 
surged  with  a  sound  like  tin-  roar  of  huge  cannon. 
In  the  eerie  darkness  (oui  fire,  by  now,  hail 
■mi'  a  heap  of  d\  in-  embers)  we  began  to 
grow  nervous  .  .  .  Those  boatmen  !  (we  could 
not  keep  our  thoughts  from  them).      What    fate 


was  theirs?  And  if  they  did  not  reach  Aldemey, 
what  fate  would  be  ours?  We  talked  in  low, 
nervous  voices  of  the  cruel  agonies  of  starvation, 
of  its  slowness  as  a  method  of  dying,  its  gnaw- 
ing suffering,  and  stealthily  increasing  weakness. 
We  presently  decided  that  the  men  were  already- 
drowned.  Fragments  of  their  boat  and  two 
perhaps  almost  unrecognisable  bodies  would  in 
a  day  or  two  be  washed  ashore,  and  it  would 
be  concluded  that  the  three  young  ladies  who 
had  been  seen  to  start  in  the  boat  in  question 
had  shared  a  like  fate  with  the  boatmen.  Some 
months,  or  perhaps  years,  hence  three  skeletons 
would  be  found.  .  .  .   Ugh  ! 

The  night  seemed  interminable.  Sleep  we 
could  not,  and  a  grateful  sight  to  our  tired, 
anxious  eyes  was  the  first  grey  glimmer  of 
approaching  dawn.  To  our  increasing  dismay 
the  wind  still  blew  fiercely,  and  the  condition  of 
the  sea  told  us  that  rescue  would  be  impossihle, 
at  least  for  a  considerable  time.  The  hours 
dragged  on,  and  our  watches  told  us  it  was 
9  a.m.  The  food  question  had  become  acute, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  immediate 
decision  concerning  it.  Our  impromptu  resei 
voir,  we  found,  held  a  few  pints  of  water  ;  but 
the  sail  was  dirty  and  the  beverage  looked  dis- 
tinctly uninviting.  Still,  it  was,  perhaps,  better 
than  nothing.  We  each  drank  a  few  mouthfuls, 
told  ourselves  and  each  other  that  we  had  fared 
sumptuously,  and  then  prepared  for  another 
long  wait.  Isa  was  already  looking  rather 
white,  and  during  the  last  hour  or  two  had 
become  appreciably  less  fluent  of  speech. 

By  twelve  o'clock  we  were  relieved  to  find 
that  the  wind  had  somewhat  abated  and  the 
rain  had  ceased.  We  all  three,  therefore,  tin 
out  to  further  explore  the  resources  of  our 
island.  The  result  of  our  expedition  was  a 
little   store  of  limpets  and  a  do/en   i  nils' 

eggs,  some  few  of  which,  we  hoped,  might  he- 
found  eatable.  The  eggs,  unfortunately,  wen-  a 
failure,  but  the  limpets  we  boiled  and,  with 
some  effort,  ate.  Saltless  limpets,  we  reflected, 
though  disagreeable  in  flavour,  would  at  least 
sustain  life.  The  vision  of  bleaching  skeletons 
became  less  oppressively  vivid,  and  the  a] 
hension  of  an  impending  tedious  death  less 
acute.  When,  half  an  hour  later,  the  sun 
actually  shone  the  pendulum  swung  back  vio 
lently,  and  we  began  to  fee!  we  w<  re  almosl 
enjoying  oui  adventure  ! 

Towards  evening  the  wind  fell  verj  ■  r- 

ably  and  our  hopes  of  speedy  sui  i  oui  n  »se  high, 
although  the  uncertain  fate  of  the  1  oatm<  n  still 
weighed  on  our  spirits.     <  >ur  mood,  1 
now  tended  to  a    pleasant   optimism,   and   we 
had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  out  that 

the  boat   had  Ion,:;   since   reached    Alderney   in 
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safety,  and  that  our  own  rescue  was  very  near  at 
hand. 

About  five  o'clock  the  movements  of  a  dis- 
tant sailing-craft — to  be  exact,  a  pilot  cutter- 
attracted  our  attention,  and  after  some  moments 
of  anxious  watching  we  decided  that  she  was 
making  direct  for  our  island.  Three  forlorn 
and  unkempt  women,  we  stood  for  nearly  an 
hour  on  a  precipitous  bit  of  rock,  watching  the 
rescuing  cutter 
making  her  way 
through  the 
heavy  sea.  At 
last  she  was  quite 
near,  and  then 
we  saw  that  she 
was  lowering  a 
boat. 

Isa  grasped  my 
arm   convulsively. 

"  I  shall  never 
have  courage  to 
get  into  it !  Oh, 
Eve— shall  you?" 
I  made  no  answer. 
I  was  indeed  won- 
dering how  it 
would  be  possible, 
even  in  the  pre- 
sent somewhat 
modified  condi- 
tion of  the  sea, 
to  guide  the  boat 
safely  between  the 
many  dangerous 
rocks  that  bristled 
around.  And, 
even  if  the  boat 
could  be  got  near 
enough,  how 
could  she  be  kept 
sufficiently  steady 
for  us  to  embark  ? 
The  rock  on 
which  we  stood 
rose  sheer  out  of 
the  water.     Some 

feet  distant  rose  another  similar  rock,  and  in 
the  narrow  gully  lying  between  the  two  the 
panted  and  heaved— now  rising  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ledge  on  which  we  stood  and 
now  sucked  outwards  and  down  by  the  strong 
outflow. 

Our  rescuers,  having  with  much  difficulty 
guided  their  craft  up  the  length  of  this  gully, 
gave  us  to  understand  that  we  must  seize 
the  exact  moment  of  the  boat  being  heaved 
towards  us  and  then  -jump!  .  .  .  Merciful 
Providence!     The  mere  recollection  makes  me 


"i   JUMPED   INTO   THli   SLIPPERY   AND   VERY    WKT    BOTTOM    OF    'OIL.   BOAT. 


feel  giddy.      Isa  shrank  back  and  clung  to  Beryl 

and   myself. 

"  Don't    be    an    idiot,    Isa,"    ordered    Beryl, 

sternly.      "  You're  surely  not  going  to  let  these 

men  think  we're  afraid  ?  " 

Beryl  has  tremendous  ideas  of  the  dignity  of 

woman. 

Isa  made  an   effort   to   pull   herself  together, 

and  grew  very  white  in  the  attempt. 

With  set  teeth 
and  a  horrible 
vision  in  my  mind 
of  i  m  m e d i  a  t e , 
watery  annihila- 
tion, I  jumped — 
not,  as  I  expected, 
into  the  hideous, 
seething  sea,  but 
into  the  slippery 
and  v  e  r  y  w  c  l 
bottom  of  the 
boat.  I  got  a 
bruise  or  two,  but 
beyond  that  re- 
ceived no  hurt. 
Isa  came  next. 
Without  Beryl's 
moral  force  be- 
hind her  I  doubt 
if  she  would  have 
made  the  supreme 
effort  required, 
but  she  adored 
Beryl,  and  the 
latter's  displeasure 
counted  more 
with  her  than  did 
the  possible  con- 
tempt of  the  boat- 
men. Beryl  her- 
self followed. 
Her  leap  was  the 
cleverest  of  all. 
She  not  only  per- 
sisted in  taking 
with  her  her  pre- 
cious    basket     of 

eggs;  but  she  jumped  so  that  not  one  was  broken. 
A  couple  of  hours  later  we  reached  our  hotel. 

On  the  threshold  we  were  met  by  an  old  lady— 

a  visitor  at  the  Belle  Yuc  —noted  especially  for 

her    rude     manner    and     caustic    tongue.      Her 

greeting  was  characteristic. 

"My  dear  girls     the    next    time  you  arrange 

to  stay  out  all   night,    for  goodness'  sake    take 

some  curlers  with  you  !      Plain    women  cannot 

afford   to  have    their    hair  out    of  curl  !    .     .     . 

I  had  no  idea  till  this  moment    how  very  plain 

VOU  all   are  !  " 


Jl  Qyeie  Uiide  in   Qentral  Jlfriea. 

ii. 

By  J.  A.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  the  C.M.S.  agent  at  Mombasa,  and  in  this  capacity  is  keenly  interested  in  all  questions 
of  transport.  Having  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  advantages  of  the  Nile  Valley  Route  he  decided 
recently  to  try  it  for  himself — on  his  bicycle!  Where  roads  were  non-existent,  or  the  country 
too  rough  for  cycling,  he  had  perforce  to  march  with  his  caravan,  but  this  was  not  often.  The 
journey  extended  from  Mombasa  to  Alexandria — roughly  5,000  miles — and  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  on  account  of  the  danger  from  the  warlike  natives  of  the  interior. 
The  narrative  is  illustrated  with  some  striking  photographs  of  sights  and  scenes  en  route. 


T  was  on  Saturday  when  I  arrived 
at  Masindi.  I  received  much  kind- 
ness from  Mr.  Seymour  Leet,  the 
assistant  -  collector  at  the  Govern- 
ment fort,  and  a  warm  welcome 
from  Mr.  Farthing,  C.M.S.  missionary,  with 
whom  I  stayed  for  the  week-end.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  ivory  here,  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Indians,  who  collect  it  from  the  natives 
of  Bunyoro  and  forward  it  eventually  to  the 
coast.  Indian  traders  have  penetrated  every- 
where in  Africa,  and  seem  to  do  their  business 
with  such  small  expense,  living  themselves 
much  as  the  natives  do,  as  to  derive  a  margin 
of  profit  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
white  man  to  pay  his  expenses.  Hence  there 
are  very  few  British  traders.  Greeks  are 
also  making  money  in  some  places  for  much 
the  same  reason.  The  head  -  quarters  of 
Government  are  at  Hoi  ma,  nearer  the  Albert 
Edward.  On  Monday  I  left  Masindi,  with 
another  week's  "  marches  "  ahead  before  reach- 
ing Wadelai.  Near  my  first  camp  bearers 
passed  us  carrying  a  coffin,  on  their  way  to 
Wengo  for  burial  there,  which  I  learnt  contained 
the  remains  of  a  military  officer  who  had  died 
some  three  years  before  some  distance  from  the 
caravan  road.  My  cook  knew  that  he  (the 
officer)  was  his  master  whom  he  had  served  at 
that  time  during  a  military  expedition.  Few 
people  now  live  in  these  parts,  but  they  are 
gradually  returning,  as  they  gain  confidence  in 
Kritish  officers  and  administration.  Nubians 
had  looted  their  villages  in  the  last  rebellion. 
We  are  now  in  a  country  where  the  people  weal 
little  clothing,  and  farther  on  none  at  all,  as  in 
Kavirondo,  to  the  cast  of  Port  Ugowe.  The 
road  kept  fairly  good,  and  at  times  when  1  rode 
ahead  alone  the  stillness  was  mosl  marked. 
Not  a  bird  whistled,  and  not  a  sound,  even 
the  rustling  of  leaves,  broke  the  stillness. 
How    terrible    to    miss    tin-    road    and    from 

any    cause    be    lost     in    such     a     land  '        It    was 

always  a  welcome  sound  when  tin'  voices  of 
the  porters  behind  first  came  on  the  wind  and 
one  knew  that  other  human  beings  were  not  far 
off.     By-and-by  we  ascended  a  range  of  hills, 

\    1.  viii.     18. 


from  which  most  comprehensive  views  were  ob- 
tained, including  my  first  sight  of  the  Albert 
Edward,  away  to  the  left ;  Fajao  on  the  horizon 
two  days'  journey  ahead,  and  I  pictured  the 
Victoria  Nile  flowing  to  the  right,  and  on  to 
the  north  end  of  the  Albert  Edward,  with  the 
great  country  of  Bunyoro  bounded  by  the  river 
and  lake,  as  I  believe,  and  by  the  Rafu  River  to 
the  south,  which  I  crossed  on  the  25th  inst. 

Eittle  of  interest  can  be  noted  until  Fajao  was 
reached.  The  fort  stands  on  a  hill  abruptly 
rising  from  the  river,  and  commanding  splendid 
views  up  and  down  the  Victoria  Nile.  To  the 
east  could  be  seen  the  Murchison  Falls  splen- 
didly lit  up  by  a  full  moon  ;  while  to  the  west 
a  gorgeous  sunset  crimsoned  the  water  and 
illumined  a  scene  of  real  beauty.  Numerous 
hippos  and  crocodiles  made  the  river  alive,  bask- 
ing on  both  banks  or  swimming  about  in  the 
water.  I  know  of  one  man  having  shot  seventy 
crocodiles  and  hippos  hereabouts  in  one  after- 
noon, and  am  not  surprised  at  such  a  big  hag 
being  possible.  Indeed,  he  could  have  shot 
more.  The  falls  are  well  worth  a  visit,  and  I 
put  in  a  day  in  going  to  see  them  thoroughly. 
The  rest  was  good  for  the  men,  too,  as  some 
were  slightly  footsore.  The  photo,  only  shows 
the  falls  at  a  considerable  distance,  hut  when 
seen  from  the  precipice  immediately  over 
looking  the  deep  gorge  through  which  the  waters 
boil  they  assume  a  more  awful  character.  Next 
day  I  crossed  the  Victoria   Nile  at    I  in  a 

dug  out.      Crocodiles  were  on  all  sides,   yet  at  a 
respectable  distance,  and   as  a  cow  was  tethi 
to  ..nil  ,  with  the  calf  inside,  I  was  glad 

to  get  across  without  mishap. 

On  our  first  march  from  Fajao  the  road  led 
through  rather  dense  forest,  and  my  cycle  bearer 
had  much  difficulty  in  Steering  his  way  clear  of 
branches,     lie  usually  carried  the  machine  with 

the  diamond  frame  resting  on  his  shoulder,  and 

being  a   Waganda,  accustomed  from  childh 

to   running,    he   kept   up   with   me  even   to  an 

iional  pa<  e  ol  about  seven  or  eight  miles  an 

hour.     Whenever   1   went   faster  1  desired   him 

not    i"    run,    though    he    would    often    continue 
voluntarily. 
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TOO    ROUGH    FOK    RID!     G       Mil     BEARER    CARRIES    IHk    BICYCLE, 

From  a  /'koto,  by  the  Author. 

From  our  last  camp  before  Wadelai,  called 
Paquachi,  I  went  to  see  a  native  dance.  I  was 
attracted  by  seeing  a  number  of  native's,  dressed 
up  in  their  war  paint  and  fully  armed,  running 
towards  tin;  chief's  village.  It  was  some  dis- 
tance away,  and  the  path  partly  led  through 
swampy  grass  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 
The  damp,  earthy  smell  is  unpleasant,  and 
fresh  air  is  valued  afterwards.  Arrived  at 
the  village  I  was   the  object   of  much  curiosity. 


IHK    MURCHISON    FALLS — THESE   WATERS   SWARM    WITH    HIPPOS 
AND   CROCODILES. 

From  a   Fhoto.  by  Captain  Dugnwre. 

I    expect   many  wondered  what    my  errand 
was.      I   at    once   inquired   for  the   chief,   or 
Sultani,  as  he  is  called  by  some,  who  received 
me  graciously.     Then   the  dance  proceeded, 
and  a  weird  sight   it  was  in  the  semi-moon- 
light   and    subsequent    darkness.     Around  a 
high  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  were 
hung  about  five  drums  of  various  sizes.     Two 
men,  each  having  two  drum-sticks,  operate  on 
them  with  bewildering  speed,  and  the  crowd 
of    some    300    or    more    men,    women,    and 
children   walk,   run,   strut,   or  dance   around 
more  or  less  in  order,  until  finally  even  their 
wiry  bodies  tire  and,  the  "  music  "  ceasing,  a 
brief   rest    is    enjoyed.      Soon    it    all    begins 
again,  and  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  all  night 
and     for    two    or    three     days    and     nights 
continuously,  or  even  longer.     Some  half-dozen 
men  blow  a  trumpet  made  of  two  strips  of  wood 
hollowed    out    and    covered    with     snake  -  skin, 
having  a  mouth-hole  at  one  end.     The  "  music" 
produced  is  a  sharp,    piercing    single   note    of 
greater  or  less  volume  of  sound,  and  what  with 
this   and   the  shouts  of   the   people  the  din  is 
deafening.      It  interested  me  to  see  how  many 
native  men  could  assemble  for  such  a  purpose. 
Tart  of  their  amusement  consisted  of  pretending 


A    CYCLE    RIDE    IN    CENTRAL    AFRICA. 
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to  advance  as  in  real  war,  with  shields  and 
spears  uplifted,  and  then  driven  home,  followed 
by  wild  yells  of  rejoicing  as  over  a  vanquished 
foe.  What  fine  fellows  these  may  be  some  day 
when  trained  by  British  officers  as  soldiers,  or 


I  heard  of  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.     We 

stood    on    the    parade   ground.      I    was    on   an 
historic  spot  here.    Emin  Pasha's  old  camp  lay  to 
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FORT    BERKELEY,  ON  THE    FRONTIER    BETWEEN    UGANDA  AND 
From  a  Photo.  by]         THE  SOUDAN.  \Caf>t.  Sanders. 


for  civilian  occupations  —  as  indeed  some  of 
them  are  already  !  I  must  add  a  word  about 
the  "  dress  "  of  these  strange  people.  The  men 
wear  a  small  head-dress  of  beads  round 
a  pyramid  of  human  hair,  with  a  feather 
on  the  top.  This  is  fastened  by  a  circle 
of  beads  and  shells  round  the  head 
A  "  horn "  of  straight  or  curved  glass  is 
worn  through  the  under-lip,  made  from 
broken  bottle  or  other  glass  by  them- 
selves. They  "  cook "  this  glass,  and 
when  molten  produce  a  smooth  spike  or 
horn  of  about  3m.  or  4m.  long.  Another 
"  horn  "  of  bone  is  worn  about  and  across 
the  middle  of  the  crown  of  the  head.  Some 
particularly  smart  people  smear  dung  over 
their  bodies  and  form  patterns  of  this  and 
coloured  oiled  muds,  red,  grey,  and  black. 
A  goat  skin  is  attached  or  hung  from  the 
shoulder,  and  lead,  brass,  copper,  and  iron 
rings  are  worn  on  fingers  and  wrists.  loach 
man  carries  a  shield,  spear,  and  bow  and 
arrows. 

On   these  roads   I    rode   mj   machine  con- 
tinually,   and    finally  up    the   hill   on    which 

Wadelai    is    built.       The    bike    attracted 

European  and  native  alike,  as  1  believe  only 

had   been  seen  that  way  before  and  was 
now    lying    useless    in    sonic    out  of  the  \\a\ 

place,     Mr.   MacAllister,  the  District  Sub 
Commissioner,    gave    me    a    right    hearty 

Welcome,  and    I    shall  always  be  grateful 

all  that  he  and  Captain  Walker  did  for  me 
during  my  stay  with  them.  Fever  kept  me 
Seedy  lor  about  live  days.      It  was  here  that 


the  north-west,  over  the  Nile.  Between  Wadelai 
and  Nimule,  six  days  farther,  I  passed  numerous 
villages  with  numbers  of  people  and  swarms  of 
children.      All  are  friendly  and  live  in  perfect 
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urn. hi  I  >koro. 

Front  11  Photo,  by  1  'aptain  Dugmore. 
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peace  and  security  under  British  rule.     Cleanli- 
ness is  not  one  of  their  virtues  in  some  places 
—in  others  a  marked  improvement  is  noticeable 
in  this  respect. 

Crossing  a  swamp,  my  cycle  -  bearer  and 
myself  got  into  difficulties.  He  persisted  in 
choosing  the  path  which  he  thought  would  bear 
us—  I  astride  on  his  shoulders.  Presently  down 
he  went  up  to  his  knees  in  soft,  sticky  mud,  and 
there  we  stuck.  I  saw  the  ludicrous  side  of  it, 
but  he  was  very  serious.  Had  I  given  way  to  a 
fit  of  laughter  we  should  both  have  floundered. 
As  it  was,  I 
managed  to 
escape  from 
him,  and 
selecting  by 
chance  harder 
"  ground  "  we 
finally  got 
through.  Cross- 
ing streams  and 
rivers  is  often 
difficult  work, 
and  one's  bear- 
ers sometimes 
get  their  feet 
into  holes, 
making  things 
awkward  for 
their  h  u  m  a  n 
burden — one 
leg  high  in  the 
air  and  the 
other  in  the 
water. 

Near      Abu- 
cha's  village    I 
passed     the 
grave    of    Mr. 
Powell,     Mr. 
Lionel    I  >e<  le's 
assistant.     A 
sympathetic    hand 
a     wooden     cross 
around  it.     On  the  cross  were  cut 
■   words  :    ■'  The  remains  of 
C.  I.   Powell,  Assistant   to   Lionel 
I  ><'•<  I'  .  I  iondent  to  D.  T.* 

who  died  at  this  camp,  November 

ioth,    1900.      Erected     by " 

words  which  follow  are  illeg- 
ible. Powell  was  taken  ill  at 
Wadelai  with  dysentery,  and  here 
he  found  rest. 

An  open  space  here  afforded  room  for  a  little 
figure-skating,    or   rather   trick-cycling,    to    the 
intense    enjoyment   and   wild   excitemi  nl    of  the 
*  Daily  Telegraph. 


natives,  hundreds  of  whom  followed  me  open- 
mouthed  for  some  distance  on  my  departure 
next  morning.  Much  of  the  country  now  was 
bare  and  drear,  nothing  to  be  seen  save  great 
stretches  of  land,  unoccupied  and  apparently 
useless. 

Greater  interest  than  ever  was  shown  in  my 
machine  as  we  came  to  villages.  One  Sultani 
asserted  that  I  was  the  greatest  white  man  who 
had  ever  passed  his  way.  He  put  some  intelli- 
gent questions  about  the  machine,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  allow  one  of  his  naked  subjects  to  ride 

on  it,  with  my 
assistance.  Pro- 
found excite- 
ment followed. 
I   always  felt    it 


A    SALUTE    AT   AN    UPPFK 
NILE    POST. 


had     erected 
and      railin 


AN    EARLY    MORNING    I'.klAl.l    \-!     u\    THE    STEAMER. 

From  Photos,  by  Caf>tain  Sanders. 

wise  to  show  that  the  machine  was  harmless, 
and  invariably,  I  believe,  left  a  good  impression 
behind. 

Nimule  is  a  fort  commanding  fine  views  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  authorities  hope  to  establish  a 
permanent  station  here,  as  steps  are  being  taken 


A    CYCLE     RIDE    IN    CENTRAL    AFRICA. 
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to  build  substantial  stone  buildings  for  the 
military  quarters.  Another  seven  days  brought 
me  to  Gondokoro.  These  marches  were  the 
most  difficult  of  any,  as  the  country  was  more 
hilly.  Camps  were  farther  apart,  and  one  day 
we  marched  for  nine  hours  under  a  burning  sun. 
It  was  terribly  trying  to  me,  as  I  became  foot- 
sore and  was  without  water  for  some  four  hours. 
Newly-made  roads  were  impossible  for  the 
machine,  which  had  to  be  carried  to  the  next 


canoe  to  Lado,  the  Belgian  post,  where  Com- 
mandant Renies  received  me  most  kindly  and 
hospitably.  He  lent  me  a  steel  boat  to  proceed 
to  Kero,  another  and  the  last  northern  Belgian 
fort  on  the  Nile.  Here  their  troops  were  drawn 
up  to  salute  Captain  Sanders  on  a  recent  visit 
which  he  paid  to  that:  station.  Commandant 
Chaltin  is  in  charge  here,  and  looks  after  "the 
Enclave  of  Lado,"  etc.  From  Belgian  Kero 
we  proceeded  to  British  Kero,  a  newly-cleared 

post  half  an  hour  far- 
ther north,  at  about  the 
fifth  degree. 

Here  we  joined  the 
Soudan     Government's 


THIS  DEVOUT  OLD  MOSLEM  HAS 
BEEN  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS  ON 
THE    ROAD   TO   MECCA. 


rideable  section.  Danger  from 
wild  animals  was  very  real  alon 
this  road,  both  from  lion  an 
elephant,  and  special  care  had  to 
1»-  continually  exercised.  Reports 
came  in  of  men  having  been  killed 
here  and  there  a  day  or  two  earlier, 
and  of  a  herd  of  some  500  ele- 
phants having  actually  gone 
through  the  Government  settle- 
tii' nt  at  Gondokoro,  close  to  the 
officers'  quarters.  I  afterwards  saw 
i  h<ir  track.  Strangely  enough  I 
never  saw  one,  although  eleven 
monster*  passed  on  the  very  road  I 
was  on  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

1  ort  Berkeley  was  the  frontier  station  between 
nda  and  the  Soudan,  hut  now  Gondokoro 
has  been  found  more  convenient  for  the  river. 
The  photo,  of  this  building  shows  it  in 
course  of  erection.  When  finished  it  will  be 
used  as  a  dwelling  for  British  officers. 

At  Gondokoro  I  again  dispensed  with  porters, 
and  this    time  took   to   the  Nile,   travelling  by 


HI  IDA    A-.    1  r    IS    1  1 1-DAY. 
From  Photo  xfitatn  Sanders. 

Nile  gunboat  for  Khartoum,  by  which  I  had 
special  permission  to  travel,  and  the  photo.  \ 

an  idea  of  the  party  on  hoard  at  early  breakfast. 
This  boat  took  us  as  far  as  Tewlikich,  where  we 
chanced  to  another  of  tin-  same  class. 

The  old  gentleman  seen  in  the  next  photo,  is 
a  pilgrim  from  rimbuctoo  to  Mecca.  He  had 
been  twenty  two  years  on  the  way  when   1 
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him  on  board  !  After  passing  through  the 
Great  Sudd  Region,  than  which  there  is  no 
more  wonderful  sight  in  the  world,  the  most 
interesting  spot  we  came  to  was  Fashoda. 

I  went  over  the  fort  shown  in  the  next  photo., 
now  commanded  by  an  Egyptian 
officer,  the  British  commandant 
being  stationed  at  Tewfikieh  as 
a  more  healthy  post.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  numerous 
villages  and  hundreds  of  natives 
— the  Dinkas,  Shilluks,  Nuers,  etc. 


AN    OSTRICH    FARM    AT   OMDURMAN. 

From  Photos,   by  Captain  Sanders. 


It  is  a  perfect  paradise  for  birds  of  all  sorts, 
including  that  rare  one  known  to  scientists,  the 
biliniceps  rex.  Millions  of  small  birds  rise  from 
the  trees  and  form  clouds  which  cast  shadows 
on  the  water.  Elephants  were  seen  from  the 
steamer  roaming  over  the  Sudd  itself,  as  well  as 
other  game.  I  [ippos  and  crocodiles  abound  on 
the  upper  ri  of  this  mighty  Nile,  and  one 

d  hippo  floated  past  us,  an  excellent   photo. 
being  taken  by  ( laptain  Sanders. 

Natives   run   along  the  banks  for   miles  until 
the  i  near  enough  to  shore;  to  he- 

secured  and  subsequently  feasted  upon. 


Ostriches  —  most  difficult  birds  either  to 
catch  alive  or  to  shoot — are  seen  in  the  next 
photograph,  taken  in  Omdurman.  They  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  I  have  seen 
them  often  from    the   train  when    travelling  in 

British  East  Africa. 
We  arrived  at  Khar- 
toum on  March  14th, 
and  after  five  days 
spent  in  rearranging 
luggage,  sending  my 
Waganda  boy  back  by 
steamer,  and  seeing  this 
place  and  Omdurman, 
I  journeyed  by  train  to 
Cairo  and  Alexandria 
with  a  delay  at  Luxor 
of  two  days.  It  was 
not  possible  to  bike 
in  Khartoum  as  sand 
is  everywhere,  in  the 
air  sometimes,  and  on 
every  road  and  path. 
It  was  an  object  of 
interest  to  all  who  saw 
it.  I  had  some  good 
spins  in  Cairo  and 
found  my  machine 
most  useful.  My 
route  from  Mombasa 
was  through  country 
chiefly  or  wholly 
under  British  pro- 
tection and  influence,  and  the 
distance  covered  to  Alexandria 
was,  roughly,  5,000  miles  -  -  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  it 
absolutely  virgin  ground  so  far 
as  the  cycle  is  concerned. 

From  Alexandria  I  travelled 
to  Trieste  by  Austrian-Lloyd  boat 
—the  first  I  could  get  a  passage 
by — thence  to  Venice,  and  home- 
wards across  Europe  to  London,  where  I  arrived 
April  7th. 

My  bicycle  (the  Alliance,  made  by  Crampin, 
Scott,  and  Co.,  of  Giltspur  Street)  is  still  in 
excellent  condition,  but  the  tyres  have  a  ten- 
dency to  run  down,  owing  to  innumerable  small 
thorn-pricks  too  minute  to  mend  as  punctures. 
The  four  parrots  are  also  doing  well.  I  am 
keeping  two  of  them  myself  as  souvenirs  of  the 
trip.  In  conclusion  I  must  tender  my  grateful 
thanks  to  those  who  kindly  placed  their  photo- 
graphs at  my  disposal  for  the  illustration  of  this 
article. 


IT  WAS  A  COMMON 
SIGHT  TO  SEE 
DEAD  HIPPOS 
FLOATING  DOWN 
THE   NILE. 


PalaOonicin 
Tnaian 


The    author   was    formerly  an    Indian    trader,  and,    as    he    knew    the    country  well,    his    services 

were     requisitioned    as    a     guide     when     war     broke     out     between     the     Argentine     Government 

and  the  marauding    Indians.       In    this    story    Mr.    Dyson    relates    how    a    small    party  of    soldiers 

were  cut  off  by  the   Indians   and  only  rescued   in   the   nick  of  time. 


HAVE  traded  with  the  Patagonian 
Indians  for  many  years,  exchanging 
European  goods  for  furs  and  Indian- 
nude  articles.     I  used  to  purchase 
my   goods    in    the    Chubut  Colony 
(territory   of    Patagonia),   and    carry   them    350 
miles   inland  to  the  mountains  on  pack-mules. 
Hi  iv,   in   the   fertile   valleys  of  the  Andes,  the 
Manzanero  and  Thuelche  tribes  had  their  camp- 
rounds.      These    Indians    were    very   fond 
"I  making  raids  upon  the  large  cattle  and  sheep 
ranches  of  the    Rio    Negro,  and  driving  away 
with  them  large  quantities  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  at  the  period  of  which  I  write  the  Argentine 
Government  decided  to  send  down  a  military 
dition    under    the    leadership   of    General 
1   to  punish  the   Indians  and   drive   them 
farther  south.     Captain    Winter  had  charge  of 
the  Chubut  section  of  the  expedition,  and  as  I 
knew    the    mountains    and    the    Indians    I    was 
asked  to  act  as  guide  to  the  expedition.     I  was 
promised  a  handsome  fee,  which,  of  course,  I 
never   got,  as    Argentine    promises   are   always 
'  manana "  (to  morrow). 


I  had  been  with  Captain  Winter  about  three 
weeks,  camped  in  the  Tecu  Valley,  close  to  where 
the  Welsh  Colony  now  exists,  and  various  ex 
peditions  had  been  made  in  search  of  the 
Indians,  but  without  success.  The  Indians, 
knowing  of  the  expedition  against  them,  had 
removed  their  camps  and  were  on  the  move. 
They  very  easily  eluded  us,  keeping  out  of 
sight  in  the  many  mountain  passes.  Just  about 
this  time  Captain  Winter  decided  to  send  a 
small  squadron  of  fifty  men  under  the  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Liniers  some  sixty  miles  farther 
south  to  a  place  called  Genua,  where  an  old 
Mau/anero  tribe  used  to  camp,  and  there 
establish  a  post  until  he  joined  them.  The  day 
before  the  company  were  to  start  Captain 
Winter  sent  lor  me  to  his  tent  ;  he  informed  me 
of  his  intention  to  send  this  squadron  down  to 
Genua,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  road.  I 
told  him  that  I  knew  the  road  well,  at  the  same 
time  warning  him  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  send  so  small  a  party  so  far 
south.  I  knew  well  we  were  being  watched  by 
the  Indian^  and   I  feared  that  the  detachment 
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would  get  into  trouble  before  reaching  Genua. 
Captain  Winter,  however,  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  did  not  want  my  opinion  ;  I  was 
simply  to  act  as  guide  and  take  the  men  to 
Genua  by  the  shortest  route.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  refusing,  but  thought  perhaps  he  would 
take  me  for  a  coward,  so  1  informed  him  that  I 
awaited  his  orders. 

"  Be  ready  at  daybreak,"  he  said,  "  and  try 
and  reach  Genua  in  two  marches,  picking  out  as 
safe  a  camping  as  possible  for  the  night." 

I  must  have  had  a  very  troubled  expression  on 
my  face  as  I  left  the  captain's  tent,  for  I  came 
across  Liniers,  who  saluted 
me  with    "  Que  le   posa, 
amigo  ?  "      (What's     the 
matter,  friend  ?)      Liniers 
and  I  were  very  friendly  ; 
he  had  a  frank  and  open 
nature  and  was  a  promis- 
ing young  officer.     I  took 
him  aside  and  told    him 
my  fears,    but    he    didn't 
seem  to  share  my  opinion 
and   laughed    the    matter 
off. 

At  daybreak  all  was 
bustle  and  confusion  in 
the  camp.  The  sun  was 
already  high  when  we 
made  a  start,  the  bag- 
gage -  mules  and  extra 
horses  being  driven  in 
front.  Liniers  and  I  rode 
ahead,  and  as  we  passed 
the  captain's  tent  he 
saluted  us  with  a  cheery 
"Buen  viaje."  We  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the 
1  <  u  River  south,  and  at 
mid-day  arrived  at  a  large 
open  valley,  where  we 
stopped  for  a  rest  and  a 
mouthful  of  charqui (dried 

•A)  and  a  biscuit.  I  had  decided  on  reach- 
ing a  large  ravine,  known  nowadays  as  Canadon 
l.iniers,  to  camp  for  the  night,  as  there  were 
good  pasture  and  shelter  there.  We  should, 
mori  be  we'll   hidden,  and  our  camp  fires 

would  not  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

During  the  afternoon's  march  I  got  it  into  my 
head  that  we  were  bein^  followed.  Now  and 
then  I  could  see  in  the  far  distance  to  our  right 
some  animals  moving,  coming  into  sight  and 
then  disappearing  again.  Liniers  said  they  were 
Guanacos  when  I  called  his  attention  to  them, 
hut  my  eyesight  was  far  more  practised  than  his, 
and  I  was  certain  they  were  horses  belonging  to 
some  moving    tribe    of   Indians.     As    the    sun 
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began  to  sink  behind  the  hills  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  Canadon  and  soon  picked  out  a  camping 
a  little  way  up  the  ravine,  through  which  flowed 
a  small  stream  ;  here  we  could  fortify  ourselves 
with  a  corral  of  brushwood,  of  which  there 
was  any  amount  lying  about.  Liniers  set 
his  men  to  cut  this  while  their  meal  was 
being  cooked.  We  raised  a  barricade  at  both 
sides  of  the  camp,  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine 
making  it  impossible  for  the  Indians  to  attack 
us  from  that  quarter,  and  as  they  had  no  fire- 
arms, but  only  lances,  we  did  not  fear  being- 
fired  at  from  above.     l.iniers  placed  a  picket  of 

men  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ravine  and  another  farther 
up,  past  the  camp,  where 
the  horses  were  grazing, 
but  I  took  care  to  tie  up  my 
favourite  horse  close  to 
the  barricade  in  case  of 
emergency.  Still,  with  all 
these  precautions  I  did 
not  feel  at  ease,  and  some- 
thing seemed  to  tell  me 
that  we  should  not  pass 
the  night  without  hearing 
from  the  Indians. 

As  it  got  dark  we  had 
all  the  fires  put  out  ex- 
cepting one,  and  beside 
this  Liniers  and  I  sat  and 
smoked  after  having  fin- 
ished our  meal  of  stewed 
charqui  and  biscuits.  WTe 
did  not  intend  to  turn  in 
until  daybreak,  but  to  keep 
on  the  watch.  We  took 
a  stroll  down  to  the  picket 
at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine, 
taking  with  us  my  friend 
and  companion  Domingo, 
a  fine  stag-hound.  We 
found  everything  all  right 
here,  so  we  turned  our 
ravine  to  visit  the  other 
was    now    very    dark    and 
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footsteps  up  the 
picket.  The  night 
cloudy,  making  it  difficult  for  us  to  see  more 
than  a  few  yards  in  front.  As  we  reached  the 
picket  Domingo  stopped  and  sniffed  the  air, 
giving  vent  to  a  low  growl  and  showing  evident 
signs  of  uneasiness.  I  asked  the  men  where  the 
horses  and  mules  were.  They  informed  us  that 
they  were  quite  close  by,  they  having  recently 
heard  the  tinkling  of  their  bells.  There  were 
two  men  with  them,  who  had  orders  to  drive 
the  horses  into  the  corral  the  moment  there 
was  any  alarm.  However,  Liniers  and  1  pro- 
ceeded up  the  ravine  to  see  if  the  horses  were 
all     safe.       In     the     meantime      Domingo     had 
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rushed  off  in  front,  and  we  presently  heard  him 
barking  farther  up  the  ravine-.  We  hastened 
towards  the  spot,  and  there  we  found  Domingo 
standing  beside  the  body  of  one  of  the  men 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  horses.  Liniers 
struck  a  light  while  I  examined  the  poor  fellow. 
Life  was  extinct,  his  head  having  been  smashed 


camp  with  the  news,  where  I  found  preparations 
for  the  defence  rapidly  going  on.  Liniers 
informed  me  that  there  was  another  band  of 
Indians  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  ; 
he  had  seen  their  watch  fires.  So  here  we 
were,  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap,  and  completely 
at   the   mercy   of  the  Indians.      If  we  only  had 
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in,  evidently  by  a  blow  from  an  Indian  bolas. 
I  immediately  fired  my  revolver  in  order  to 
rouse  the  camp,  and  the  men  of  the  picket  came 
running  up.  Liniers  dispatched  one  of  them 
to  wain  the  other  picket,  while  we  all  proceedi  '1 
farther  up  the  ravine  in  search  of  the  horses 
and  the  other  man.  1  knew  it  would  be  a 
fruitless  errand,  as  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  Indians  had  come  down  quietly  in  the  dark 
and  driven  off  all  our  horses.  The  other  man 
in  all  probability  was  their  prisoner. 

I  advised    Liniers  to  get  back   to  the  camp 

with  his  men  while  I  climbed  up  One  ol  the  hills 

.u  the  side  of  the  ravine  to  see  if  I  could  make 
"in  any  Indian  camp  fires.     Befi ire   I    rea<  hed 

the  top  I  could   distinguish,  about  a  mile  up  the 

ravine,  several  tires,  evidently  belonging  to 
a  large  band  ol  Indians.     I   hurried  ba<  1.  to  the 

\    1    viii.     19. 


our  horse-,  we  could  have  ridden  through  them, 
but  on  foot  such  a  thing  was  impossible.     We 

had  only  one  horse  left,  and  that  was  mine. 

Presently  liniers    called    me   aside    and  asked 
in     what  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done. 

"We  are  lost,"  he  said,  and  1  could  see  by 
the  light  of  the  lire  that  his  face  looked  haggard 
and  anxious.  The  men,  too,  had  little  ho: 
getting  out  of  die  valley  alive-  they  all  knew 
only  too  well  the  hatred  of  the  Indians,  and  that 
i in  \  gave  no  quarter. 

I  told   I .imeis  th.  i     i inly  remained  one  taint 
hope  :  ii  I  coni, l  manage  to  get  past  the  Indians 

on  in\    I-  i  Winter's  camp  all  would 

well.      <  mce  past   the   Indians  I  could 
there  iii  three  hours1  hard  riding,  and  the  hoi 

had  was  one  that  few  could  beat.    Reinfon  ements 
would  soon  arrive  and  the  Indians  be  driven  oil. 
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Liniers  begged  of  me  to  allow  him  to  go. 
"Why  should  you  risk  your  life?"  he  argued. 
"  It's  my  place  to  take  this  risk." 

"  You  could  never  find  your  way  in  the  dark- 
ness," I  answered  ;  "  besides,  your  place  is  with 
your  men." 

He  gave  his  consent  by  a  grip  of  the  hand 
that  said  more  than  words,  and  I  could  see 
that  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"Why  didn't  Winter  listen  to  your  advice?  " 
he  said.  "You  know  these  niggers  better  than 
he  does,  but  it's  too  late  to  repine  now." 

The  news  soon  spread  round  that  I  was 
going  to  try  to  pass  the  Indians  and  get  help 
from  Winter's  camp,  and  man  after  man  came 
to  grip  me  by  the  hand  and  wish  me  God-speed. 
I  wasted  no  time  in  making  my  preparations. 
Luckily  my  horse  was  a  black  one,  and  could 
not  be  seen  very  easily  in  the  night.  I  took 
no  saddle,  as  if  it  came  to  a  race  I  should  be 
all  the  better  bareback,  but  I  buckled  on  two 
Colt  six-shooters.  Then,  after  a  good  pull  at 
1  inier's  brandy  flask,  I  was  ready.  Liniers 
accompanied  me  to  where  the  picket  was 
stationed,  and  as  I  wished  him  good-bye  he 
embraced  me  and  kissed  my  cheek.  As  I  rode 
away  I  heard  him  say,  solemnly  :  "  Dios  protege 
ex  hombre  "  (God  protect  that  man). 

I  made  my  way  slowly  down  the  ravine 
towards  the  Indian  fires,  leading  my  horse, 
and  keeping  close  to  the  steep  sides  of  the 
Cafiadon.  I  got  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  nearest  of  the  fires,  and  here  I 
stopped  by  the  side  of  the  cliff  to  form  my 
plan  of  action  and  see  at  which  point  I 
must  try  to  pass.  There  were  six  fires,  and  at 
each  I  could  make  out  a  few  dusky  forms  ;  it 
was  evident  they  did  not  intend  to  attack  us  that 
night,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  more  movement  going  on  in  their  camp.  I 
could  see  they  were  encamped  on  the  near  side 
of  the  stream.  If  I  could  only  dash  past  the  first 
lire  and  gain  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  I 
should  have  a  fair  chance  of  getting  free.  1 
have  been  through  a  good  many  dangers  in  my 
time,  but  this  seemed  to  me,  looking  at  it  in 
cold  blood,  like  riding  into  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  and  great  beads  of  perspiration  trickled 
down  my  face  at  the  thought  of  what  was  before 
me.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  get  on  my  horse 
I  felt  a  (old  nose  rub  my  hand.  It  was  my 
faithful  Domingo;  he  seemed  to  know  I  was 
going  into  danger,  for  he  looked  up  into  my 
and  whined.  I  patted  him  on  the  head, 
and  In  seemed  to  give  me  courage,  for  I  knew 
he  would  follow  me  to  the  end. 

I  crept  slowly  up  towards  the  nearest  fire  till 
I  was  within  a  hundred  yards.  I  could  see 
several   forms   lying  about,  and  two   men   were 


sitting  at  the  fire,  while  close  by  were  several 
horses,  evidently  ready  for  use.  I  decided 
to  make  a  rush  and  gain  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  side 
of  the  cliff.  My  horse  seemed  to  know  what 
was  wanted  of  him,  for  he  trod  lightly,  and  all 
his  nerves  were  twitching  with  excitement.  I 
was  now  within  fifty  yards  of  the  fire  ;  another 
step  and  I  should  be  discovered.  It  was  now 
or  never.  Drawing  one  of  my  revolvers,  I 
pressed  my  knees  into  my  horse's  sides,  and  he 
went  forward  like  a  shot  from  a  gun.  Before 
the  astonished  Indians  could  gain  their  feet  I 
was  among  them,  my  horse  knocking  one  over 
in  his  flight.  I  passed  the  fire  and  was  soon 
making  for  the  stream.  I  heard  the  Indians' 
wild  whoop  behind  me,  and  the  cliffs  rang  again 
with  the  sound.  I  had  not  calculated  at  what 
point  I  was  going  to  cross  the  stream,  but  I 
can  remember  my  horse  jumping  it,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  since  how  I  managed 
to  keep  on  his  back.  I  was  now  tearing 
along  at  a  frightful  pace  and  was  close  to 
the  last  of  the  fires.  I  could  see  many  forms 
moving  and  hear  the  splash  of  the  water 
as  they  came  across  the  stream  in  hot  pursuit. 
I  knew  that  if  I  could  only  gain  the  end  fires 
without  being  cut  off  I  was  safe,  for  the  Indians 
could  never  overtake  me.  But  no  such  luck  ! 
Already  I  could  see  by  the  light  of  the  fires 
two  horsemen  just  emerging  from  the  stream 
ahead  of  me,  riding  at  right  angles  to  cut 
me  off;  I  could  see  they  carried  lances.  I 
had  the  advantage  of  them,  however,  for  with 
the  fire  behind  them  they  presented  a  splendid 
mark  for  my  revolvers.  I  aimed  at  the 
leader,  and  at  the  second  shot  brought  his 
horse  down,  and  he  rolled  heavily  to  the 
ground.  The  second  Indian,  however,  still 
came  on,  and  I  finished  the  cartridges  in 
my  revolver  without  hitting  him.  Before  I 
could  even  level  the  other  revolver  he  was 
on  me,  but  my  faithful  Domingo  made  a 
dash  at  his  horse,  which  caused  it  to  rear, 
and  enabled  me  to  pass  him.  Unfortunately  it 
cost  poor  Domingo  his  life,  for  the  enraged  Indian 
ran  him  through  with  his  lance.  As  I  flew 
past  I  aimed  a  shot  at  the  man,  but  owing 
to  the  speed  I  was  going  at  it  failed  to  take 
effect.  The  Indian  was  not  going  to  be  beaten, 
and  althouyh  he  knew  I  was  armed  he  came  on 
in  pursuit,  but  neither  he  nor  his  companions — 
whose  yells  I  could  hear  behind — could  come 
up  with  my  horse,  and  I  gave  him  a  parting 
shot  as  I  flew  along  the  valley,  very  soon  leaving 
him  far  behind. 

It  seemed  ages  to  me  before  I  came  in  sight 
of  the  fires  of  Winter's  camp.  The  pickets 
challenged  me  as  I  came  near,  but  I  shouted 
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"THK    INDIAN     RAN     III.M    THROUGH     WITH    HIS    I.ANCE.'' 


out  "  Amigo "  (friend)  and  rode  straight  to  the 

captain's  tent.  I  hurriedly  told  him  my  story, 
and  in  a  moment  the  drums  were  beating  and 
bugles  blowing  the  call  to  arms.  I  was  so  done 
up  that  I  could  not  stand  ;  but  the  captain  gave 
me  a  big  glass  of  brandy,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  a  hundred  men  were  on  horseback, 
with  Winter  and  myself  at  their  head,  I 
having  got  a  fresh  mount  to  replace  my  exhausted 
horse. 

We  did  not  spare  the  horses,  but  rode  them 
for  all  they  were  worth.  It  was  just  getting 
towards  daybreak  when  we  got  mar  to  the 
Canadon.  We  could  now  hear  heavy  tiring, 
and  the  yelling  of  the  Indians  as  we  rode  round 
the  bend  into  the  mouth  ol  the  ravine  was 
ful  to  hear.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight 
that  met  our  eyes.  The  Indians  were  already 
inside  the  barricade  of  brushwood,  whi<  h 
they  had  set  lire  to  in  several  places,  thedancing 
flames   making   the   s<  ene    more   hideous  still. 

Inside  the  'amp  a  hand  to  hand  fight  was  going 

on.     As  We  dashed  up  the  ravine  oui  ex< 


men  gave  such  a  yell  that  even  the  cries  of  the 
Indians  were  drowned.  We  gave  the  Indians 
no  breathing  time,  but  rode  right  into  them,  shoot- 
ing and  cutting  down  all  that  came  in  our  way. 
They  fought  desperately,  hut  presently  broke  and 
lied  for  their  lives  up  the  ravine,  leaving  behind  a 
hundred  anil  fifty  dead  and  wounded.  The 
men  we  had  come  to  relieve  rushed  forward 
to  meet  us,  some  of  them  crying  for  joy. 
"Where  is  Liniers?"  we  inquired,  for  we 
did  not  see  him.  Sadly  they  took  us  to 
where  he  lay,  covered  with  his  cloak,  a  lance 
wound  through  his  heart.  "  lie  died  a  soldier's 
death,"  they  said,  "trying  to  save  one  of 
0111  men."  They  also  said  that  in  another  half- 
hour  there  would  not  have  been  one  of  diem  left 

to  tell  the  tale.     They  had  already  lost   three 

ie  men  killed,  .ui.l  a  nunid.  r  ol  wounded. 

We    buried    poor    Liniers    and    his    men    next 
day;    it  was  a  Si  ll    burial,    for   he   was   well 

loved  by  his  men.  The  ravine  is  known  to  this 
day  1  Badon  Liniers,  in  memory  of  that 
brave  young  Argentine  offi<  er. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  HOVAS. 

By  Georges  Levailleur. 

The    author    recently  paid  a  visit    to    the  great  French    colony  of  Madagascar,  which    is    larger   than 
France   itself.      He    herein    describes    his    travels  in    the  island   and  the   curious   things  he   saw,  and 

he  illustrates  the  paper  with  his  own  photographs. 
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HE  steamer  conveying  us  to  Tama- 
tave,  whence  we  were  to  proceed  to 
Antananarivo,  Madagascar's  capital, 
stopped,  according  to  custom,  at 
Majunga,  situated  on  anything  but 
a  picturesque  stretch  of  shore,  and  boasting  a 
diminutive  wharf  affording  a  landing  for  the 
smallest  of  craft  alone ;  about  it,  scattered  in 
confusion,  are  the  fragments  of  carts,  wrecks  of 
ships,  and  soldiers'  huts,  whose  rotting  planks 
recall  the  recent  French  expedition. 

The  two  cemeteries  alone  afford  any  interest, 


stoppage  is  at  the  He  Sainte-Marie,  where  the 
vegetation  is  marvellous.  Tamatave  is  finally 
reached,  and  the  passengers  leave  the  ship  for 
good  and  all. 

An  erroneous  idea  exists  that  Tamatave  is  a 
seaport.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  simply  a 
village  lying  on  a  low  curviform  shore.  Landing 
is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  matter ;  the  wrecks 
studding  the  coast  afford  an  eloquent  warning 
that  great  care  must  be  exercised  when  attempt- 
ing to  land. 

Tamatave  boasts  five  streets,  almost  straight. 
On  either  side  of  these  streets  are  wooden 
huts,  in  front  of  which  are  seated  the 
"  bourjanas,"  who  are  truly  the  most  interest- 
ing people  in  the  town.  These  bourjanas  are 
passenger  and  luggage  carriers,  and  their 
assistance   is    most  valuable.     Tamatave  is  an 
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and  that  of  a  melancholy  nature.  Thousands 
of  soldiers  rest  there,  for  it  Avas'to  Majunga  that 
the  invalids  of  the  French  expeditionary  column 
were  sent  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  might  be 
shipped  home  to  recover.  From  Majunga  we 
skirt  the  coast  to  Diego-Suarez,  where  the  ship 
puts  iii  tor  a  few  hours  ;  the  town  is  nowadays  a 
dead-and-alive  place,  but  once  it  was  the  cradle 
ot  French   dominion    in   the   island.     The  next 


important  trade-centre  and  the  starting-point  for 
Antananarivo. 

It  is  impossible  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  these  bourjanas.  They  supply  the 
"  filansanas  "  in  which  the  traveller  accomplishes 
his  journey.  The  filansanas  are  chairs  made  of 
a  square  of  stuff  stretched  across  poles,  which 
the  bearers  place  on  their  shoulders.  They 
constitute  a  comfortable  seat  when  one  becomes 
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HOW    THK        BOURJANA       CARRIES    HIS    LOAU 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  Author. 


accustomed  to  them.  The 
carriers  change  frequently,  but 
so  gently  that  it  is  not  notice- 
able. Packages  are  attached 
to  the  ends  of  "  baos,"  or 
bamboos  a  yard  and  a  half 
long.  The  photograph  here 
reproduced  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  these  methods  of  trans- 
portation. 

We  left  Tamatave  a  party 
of  some  twenty  Europeans, 
banded  together  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  respectable  convoy, 
as  the  Malagasy  roads,  and 
this  one  in  particular,  are  far 
from  being  safe.  Bandits, 
known  as  "  fahavolos,"  lie  con- 
1  ealed  in  the  bush,  and,  when 
least  expected,  attack  travellers 
and  loot  their  Luggage. 

The  first  care  of  General 
(lallieni,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  island  since  its  conquest, 
has  been  to  build  a  road  join- 
ing the  capital  and  the  place  of 
landing,  which,  if  not  yet  up 
to  European  standard,  is  still 
passable. 

Work  is  proceeding  on  this 
road  at  its  northern  cn(\,  and 
it  is  sate  to  predict  that  ere 
long  mules  will  be  able  to  reach 
the  coast  from  the  capital  in 
live  days,  travelling  along  a 
road  6ft.  wide.  A  railway  line 
is  to  run  parallel  to  this  road. 


Each  traveller  requires  about  fifteen  bearers, 
eight  to  carry  himself  and  seven  for  his  lugg 
Hence  it  will  be  realized  that  our  party  const i 
tuted  an  imposing  procession.  We  had  been 
warned  that  the  carriers  were  of  an  exceedingly 
argumentative  disposition — hard  at  bargaining, 
keen  about  their  -bourboire,  and  cross-tempered 
withal,  and  so  we  were  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised at  the  trouble  it  took  to  organize  our 
convoy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  been  told 
that,  the  bargain  once  concluded,  we  should 
hear  no  more  of  the  business  and  be  able  to 
proceed  quietly  on  our  way.  And,  indeed, 
nothing  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  trip,  not 
even     an     attack    by    the    dreaded    fahavolos, 
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wliose  very 
name  strikes 
terror  into 
native  hearts  and  causes  anxiety  to  the  European 
traveller.  We  reached  Antananarivo  in  seven 
days,  without  any  occurrence  worthy  of  record. 
High  hills  dominate  the  capital.  The  soil  here- 
abouts is  of  a  curious  reddish  colour,  like  pottery 
or  old  brickwork,  while  the  rice-fields  supply 
a  note  of  vivid  green  which,  oddly  enough, 
harmonizes  pretty  well  with  the  tint  of  the  soil. 

Our  route  lay  through  a  most  picturesque 
country,  which  has  a  rich  future  before  it. 
Sandy  plains  studded  with  oases  luxuriant  in 
their  verdure,  scrub-bedecked  hills,  marshes, 
and  immense  forests  constitute  its  main  features. 
lb  re  and  there  the  road  is  flanked  by  swamps 
of  brackish  and  muddy  water.   Herds  of  buffaloes 

are  seen  in  the 
distance  wad- 
ing through 
the  mire,  and 
at  times  the 
route  lies 
through  prim- 
eval forests  or 
over  rugged 
rocks  covered 
with  thorny 
vegetati  o  n  . 
( 1  a  m  e      a 
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PROCESSION    OF    NATIVES    EVER   WENDING   THEIR    WAY   TOWARDS 

the  capital."  \tln  Authoi. 

bounds  in  all  directions.  The  branches  of  the 
mango  trees,  with  their  solemn  domes,  are  the 
home  of  many-hued  birds  ;  the  scrub  is  full  of 
wild  duck,  blue-wattled  guinea  fowl,  partridges 
by  the  hundred,  and  innumerable  green  pigeons 
peculiar  to  the  country.  There  may,  indeed, 
come  a  time  when  sportsmen  will  betake  them- 
selves to  Madagascar — and  they  will  surely  not 
be  disappointed. 

Few  natives  are  met  with  ;  the  villages  are 
scattered  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another, 
giving  one  at  first  the  impression  that  the 
country  is  sparsely  populated  or  that  the  people, 
flying  from  an  invasion,  have  retreated  into  the 
interior. 

No  sympathetic  welcome  is  given  to  the 
tourist ;  the  natives  do  not  even  display  curiosity. 
Quite  the  contrary  ;  a  hardly  concealed  hatred, 
not  only  of  the  invader  but  of  the  roads  he  is 
building,  is  painfully  noticeable.  It  is  the  signs 
of  progress  which  offend  the  native  mind.  The 
bourjanas,  for  their  part,  are  aware  that  when 
the  colony  becomes  intersected  by  good  roads 
they  will  lose  their  livelihood,  while  the  villagers, 
lying  hidden  amid  rocky  fastnesses,  know  they 
will  then  witness  the  disappearance  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  an  invasion  of  their  territory, 
since  their  supreme  means  of  defence  lies  in 
their  narrow  pathways.  The  task  of  properly 
administering  the  island  will  be  infinitely  simpli- 
fied when  the    French    Government  has  carried 

out  its  plan  of 
covering  the  coun- 
try with  a  network 
of  good  roads. 

However,  no 
sullen  rebellion,  no 
act  of  aggression,  is 
encountered  on 
the  road  from 
Tamatave  to  the 
capital.  Generally 
s  peak  i  n  g,     the 
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Malagasy  arc 
not  of  an  evil 
nature.  The 
population  is 
composed  of  Sa- 
kalavas  and 
Hovas. 

The  Sakalavas 
are  the  primitive 
owners  of  the 
soil,  their  ances- 
tors having  in- 
habited the 
island  from  time 
i  m  m  e  m  o  rial. 
They  are  of  a 
gentle  disposi 
tion,  dreamy, 
and  inclined  to 
la/  in  ess.  The 
Hovas  did  not 
land     on     the 

island  until  three  or  four  centuries 
They  came  in  small  numbers,  driven  per 
haps  from  the  Malay  Peninsula — which 
was  apparently  their  birthplace — blown  out 
of  their  course  and  stranded  after  a  storm. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  another  stock 
than  the  Sakalavas,  and  from  an  ethno- 
logical standpoint  resemble  the  Indians  of 
Southern  Asia. 

The  Hovas,  at  first  hunted  down  by  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  established  themselves 
on    the    lofty    table-lands   of  Madagascar. 


A  hard  -  working,  coura- 
geous, and  virile  race,  they 
finally  imposed  their  rule 
on  the  country,  and  are 
incontestably  at  the  present 
time  its  masters.  In  spite 
of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  races,  Hovas  and 
Sakalavas  have  retained 
separate  tastes, 
manners,  and 
creeds. 

The  Sakalavas 
may  indulge  in 
s  e  v  e  r  a  1     vv  i  v  e  s , 
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From  a  Photo,  fry  the  Author. 

whereas  polygamy  is  forbidden  among 
the  Hovas,  except  in  the   ease  of  ki 
and    princes,   who    are    allowed  twelve 
wives.       Protestantism     is    the    State 
religion  of  the  Hovas,  but  the  Sakalavas 
have   remained  faithful  to  the  form  of 
worship  of  their  ancestors,  a  cult  partly 
barbarous,  partly  childish,  of  a  divinity 
known  as  Andriamanika,  the  Perfum 
Prince.     There  is,  however,  one   terror 
common  to  both    races     they  live   in 
dread  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  for 
in  their  mind  the  ghosts  are  ev<  r  evilly- 
disp<  is<  d,  and  exist  for  the  sole  purpi 
of    torturing    the    living.      They   also 
worship  the  memory  of  their  fon  fath 
and  family  love  is  strongly  developed. 
The    Sakalavas    are   addii  ted    to   lazy 
reveries     and     indulge     in     alcoholic 
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stimulants,  whereas  the  frugal  and  indus 
Irious  Hovas  are  zealous  workers. 

Seen  from  afar  Antananarivo  presents  a 
curious  aspect  ;  it  stands  out  against  the  blue 
sky  and  the  reddish  clay  constituting  the 
soil.  At  close  range  it  is  a  strange  city  akin 
to  both  a  savage  camp  and  a  little  provincial 
town  composed  of  wretched  huts  and 
splendid  edifices  in  stone,  which  it  is  a  sur- 
prise to  meet  with  amid  such  surroundings. 

One  of  my  illustrations  represents  the 
interminable  procession  of  natives  ever 
wending  their  way  towards  the  capital.  It 
gives  an  idea  of  the  congested  state  of  the 
roads  leading  to  the  suburbs  and  the  strange- 
ness of  this  moving  mass  of  white-robed 
people.  The  Malagasy  are  all  dressed  alike, 
although  the  robe  of  the  rich  landowner 
may  be  of  finer  texture  than  that  of  the 
common  mortal. 

Seen  from  the  plain  the  capital  looks 
imposing,  and  it  is  quite  a  luxury  to  the 
eye  to  see  once  more  a  mass  of  humanity 
after  journeying  through  a  sparsely  peopled 
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More- 
over, the  ugly 
features  of  the 
town  are  not  im- 
mediately forced 
upon  the  vision, 
which  is  arrested 
by  the  graceful 
line  of  houses 
dependent  appa- 
rently from  the 
flanks  of  ravines, 
by  the  relative 
elegance  and 
massiveness  of 
the  cathedral,  the 
palace,  and  a 
number  of  pri- 
vate residences, 
whose  dazzling 
white  walls  shine 
out  under  the 
sun's  rays  amid 
the  verdure  of 
the  gardens. 
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On  nearing  the  town  one  comes  across  the 
"  cemetery  of  the  demijohns,''  a  curious  in- 
closure,  literally  paved  with  broken  glassware. 
It  is  here  that  the  natives  "throw  the  huge 
vessels  in  which  liquids  are  transported.  Two 
demijohns  constitute  a  man's  load,  each  one 
weighing  from  551b.  to  661b. 

On  entering  the  market,  which  nestles  in  a 
little  valley  surrounded  by  cottages,  one  .  is 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  mats, 
on  which  are  spread  the  various  products  of  the 
country.  One  of  my  photos,  shows  two  young 
Malagasy  bearing  on  their  heads  enormous 
bundles  of  sugar  -  cane  and  baskets  woven  out 
of  dried  herbs,  likewise  containing  sugar-cane. 

Farther  on  wood  for  building  purposes  is 
being  sold.  Planks  and  beams  are  valuable 
assets  in  Madagascar,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  transportation,  hence  the  lumber  trade  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  native  disposes 
of  his  indispensable  merchandise  at  a  rather 
lucrative  figure.  All  this  wood  is  carried  on 
men's  backs, and 
in  the  accom- 
panying photo, 
we  see  a  number 
of  Malagasy  car- 
rying loads  of 
wood  to  the 
upper  portion  of 
the  town.  The 
horse  seen  in  the 
picture  is  an  ex- 
ceptional sight, 
and  constitutes 
in  itself  a  small 
fortune,  as  horses 
are  very  scarce. 

As  the  traveller 
strolls      through 
the     streets     of 
Antananarivo  he 
sees     almost    at 
every  step  Euro- 
pean     nouses 
luxuriantly  deco- 
rated with   orchids,  and   perchance  he  may 
come   across   a  wedding   procession,    which 
will   cause    him    to   smile    by  reason    of   its 
absolute  grotesqueness.     Mr  will  not  be  the 
only  one  moved   to  hilarity  by  it,  since  it   is 
difficult  even  for  the  Malagasy  themselves  to 
preserve   a    serious    demeanour.      It    must. 
however,  be  borne   in    mind    that    carri 
arc  few  and  far   between  al    Antananarivo, 
and    that    the     sole    medium    of   transporta- 
tion is  the  filansana.     It  is,  therefore,  not  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  the  married  couple 
and     their     friends     should      have      recourse 
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to  this    somewhat   antiquated    means    of  loco- 
motion. 

In  my  next  photograph  we  have  a  forest  scene 
outside  the  city.  Some  thirty  Malagasy  are 
carrying  off  a  tree  which  they  have  felled  for 
the  purpose  of  building  their  log  cabins.  A 
European  directs  their  efforts.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  they  handle  their  heavy  burdens. 
While  on  an  excursion  through  the  interior  I 
secured  a  photograph  showing  rice-fields  inter- 
sected by  numerous  little  canals  which  fecundate 
the  national  plant  and  give  a  most  curious 
appearance  to  the  landscape.  The  next  picture 
shows  natives  washing  gold  by  "  rocking  the 
cradle  "  in  primitive  bowls,  which  do  not  seem 
well  adapted  to  such  a  purpose. 

This  magnificent  island,  which  is  greater  in 
extent  than  the  country  which  has  annexed  it, 
has  undoubtedly  got  a  great  future  before  it. 
In  order  to  develop  the  colony  roads,  canals, 
railways,  a  network  of  telegraphs,  and  a  sub- 
marine cable  girdling  the  island  are  still  required. 

Such  is  the  work  of 
the  future  now  that 
the  country  has 
been  completely 
pacified  and  the 
people's  minds 
have  quieted 
down. 
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The  Great  Yukon  Murder  Case. 


Bv    Major    Henry  Woodside,  Census  Commissioner  of  Yukon,  and  Managing  Editor  of 

the  "  Yukon  Sun." 

Seldom  has  a  cold-blooded  murder  been  planned  with  more  deliberate  forethought  or  carried  out 
more  methodically,  and  seldom  has  the  grim  adage,  "  Murder  will  out,"  been  more  completely 
exemplified,  than  in  the  case  when  George  O'Brien  and  his  partner  in  crime,  Graves,  shot  down  three 
inoffensive  men  on  the  Yukon  trail,  south  of  Fort  Selkirk,  Yukon  Territory,  on  Christmas  Day,  i8gg. 
Even  the  swift,  treacherous  river,  which  seldom  gives  up  its  dead,  did  within  a  few  months  of  the 
tragedy  cast  up  one  by  one  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  men,  so  that  vengeance  might  be  exe- 
cuted upon  the  murderers.  The  total  cost  of  the  case  to  the  Crown  aggregated  ioo,ooodols.,  but  no 
one  will  deny  that   the  money  was  well  spent.     The  narrative  is  illustrated  with   special  photographs 

and  facsimiles  of  the  plans  used  at  the  trial. 


HE  autumn  of  1899  was  short,  and 
many  scows  loaded  with  supplies  for 
Dawson  and  the  Klondike  mines 
were  stranded  on  sand-bars  or  caught 
by  the  early  ice  towards  the  end  of 
October.  The  steamers  had  ceased  running,  so 
most  of  these  goods  were  placed  on  safe  ground 
and  "  cached,"  or  surrounded  by  log  walls  and 
covered  by  tarpaulins  to  keep  the  snow  off.  A 
watchman  was  in  most  cases  left  in  charge,  but 
in  others  the  cache  was  left  to  the  care  of 
the  nearest  detachment  of 
the  North  -  West  Mounted 
Police.  These  detachments 
— of  two  or  three  men  only 
— are  scattered  along  the 
trail  at  intervals  of  about 
thirty  miles,  and  patrol  to 
and  fro  between  their  posts. 
The  caches  were  a  great 
temptation  to  the  few  bad 
characters  who  frequented 
the  trail,  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  police  much 
stealing  took  place. 

At  intervals  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  miles  along  the 
whole  of  the  winter  road 
are  scattered  comfortable 
road  -  houses  built  of  logs, 
while  here  and  there  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  are  to 
be  seen  the  camps  or  cabins 
of  the  wood-choppers  who 
cut  wood  for  the  steamers. 
Minto  road-house  is  twenty- 
four     miles     south     of     Fort 

Selkirk,  and  Hutchi-ku  post  of  the  North- 
Wesl  Mounted  Police  is  about  fifteen  miles 
farther  south  of  Minto.  When  the  river 
closed  up  in  November  a  Mr.  Powell  and 
party  began  to  take  freshly-killed  pork  from  his 
vs  at  Lake  La  Berge  by  sled  down  the  river 
towards  Selkirk  and  Dawson.  Between  Hutchi- 
ku  and  Minto   he  found  an  op<  n   place  in  the 
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river,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  ice  for 
three  miles  and  cut  a  trail  overland.  This  trail 
was  call  the  "  Pork  Trail,"  and  ran  in  places 
close  to  the  Dominion  Government  telegraph 
line  between  Whitehorse  and  Dawson. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1899,  three  men,  Clayson, 
Relfe,  and  Olsen,  started  about  eight  o'clock 
a.m.  from  Captain  Fussel's  road-house  at  Minto, 
to  go  to  Mackay's  road-house,  some  miles  past 
Hutchi-ku.  Clayson  was  pushing  a  bicycle, 
which  he  had  ridden  from  Dawson  nearly  to 
Selkirk,  having  then  broken 
a  pedal.  Bicycles,  by  the 
way,  are  much  used  on  the 
hard  snow  trails  in  Yukon. 
Clayson  and  Relfe  had  come 
from  Dawson.  Olsen  was 
the  line  repairer  for  that 
section  of  the  Government 
telegraph  line,  and  was  ex- 
pecting to  have  his  Christmas 
dinner,  by  invitation,  with 
Corporal  Ryan,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  detach- 
ment at  Hutchi-ku. 

None  of  the  three  men 
were  ever  seen  again  alive. 
When  the  mail  convoy 
reached  Minto  about  2 
p.m.,  coming  down  from 
Mackay's,  they  had  not  met 
the  travellers,  much  to 
Captain  Fussel's  surprise. 
The  territory  had  been  re- 
markably free  from  serious 
crime,  and  trail  robberies 
were  unknown,  so  that  travel- 
lers seldom  reported  before  reaching  their  desti- 
nation. In  this  way  the  disappearance  of 
( 'layson  and  Relfe  would  not  likely  be  noted 
by  their  friends  at  Dawson  until  they  were  due 
at  Whitehorse. 

Olsen's  non  -  arrival  at  dinner  somewhat 
surprised  Corporal  Ryan.  His  non-appearance 
during  a  couple  of  days   made    Ryan  decidedly 
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uneasy,  and  fearing  that  the  repairer  had  fallen 
from  a  pole  and  injured  himself,  he  determined 
to  search  for  him.  In  his  search  for  Olsen  on 
the  31st  December  Ryan  traversed  the  "Pork 
Trail."  About  midway  along  it  he  noticed  a 
trail  leading  off  over  the  flats  towards  the  hills. 
Connecting  this  with  certain  disappearances 
from  caches  on  the  river,  he  followed  it  for  some 
six  hundred  yards,  and  found  a  camp  composed 
of  low  log  walls,  covered  with  a  canvas  roof, 
the  whole  about  8ft.  square.  It  had  evidently 
been  occupied  by  two  men,  for  there  was  a 
double  bunk,  and  outfit  of  dishes  for  two.  He 
noticed  a  rifle  in  a  case 
suspended  to  the  ridge- 
pole. 

He  reported  his  dis- 
covery at  the  post  that 
night,  and  there  learned 
that  it  was  feared  that 
two  other  men,  named 
<  'hyson    and     Relfe,  had 

also  disappeared.  A 
watch  was  set  on  the 
tent,  lint  no  on  upanl 
showed  up.  A  further 
i'l)  in  it  revealed  a 
small  pile  of  canned 
Ods  marked  "  McKay 
Bros.,  Dawson,"  evi 
dently  taken  from  a 
cache  on  the  river  near 
the  northern  end  of  the 
"  I'oik  Trail."    The  Win 
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Chester  rifle  v 
found  to  be  40- 
calibre.  A  bag  of 
ammunition  for  it 
was  also  found,  and 
a  pair  of  pincers  or 
telegraph  pliers,  with 
a  file  and  knife. 
These  were  after- 
wards identified  as 
being  the  property  of 
Olsen. 

And  now  began  a 
search  which  lasted 
for  many  months. 
News  of  the  mys- 
terious disappearance 
of  Clayson  and  his 
companions  was 
wired  to  his  brother 
at  Skagway,  on  the 
Lynn  Canal,  and  in 
February,  McGuire,  a 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
detective  of  note, 
police.  Inspector  Scarth, 
of  the  North  -  West 
who    has    since    received   a 


Police 

in  the  South  African  Constabulary— 
from   1  )awson   to  take  charge  of  the 
search,    which    was    prosecuted     most    actively 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April. 

Day  after  day  the  searchers  crept  about 
on  their  hands  and  knees  around  the  deserted 
tent,  sifting  the  fine  snow  between  their  fingers. 
They  also  examined  a  trail  near  the  river  bank, 
where  evidence  of  shooting  had  been  found. 
The  ashes  of  the   sheet-iron  stove  were  found 
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to  contain  moccasin  eyelets  and  buttons. 
Among  the  ashes  of  a  bonfire  outside  the  tent 
were  found  charred  pieces  of  clothing,  iron 
buttons,  etc.  Around  this  fire,  in  a  semi-circle, 
at  varying  distances,  as  if  a  man  had  stood  by 
the  fire  and  thrown  them,  were  found  buckles, 
keys  of  safe-drawers,  an  oil-bottle,  pieces  of  an 
electric  belt,  and  a  pearl  -  handled  penknife. 
The  buckles  were  found  among  the  debris  of  a 
windfall,  some  forty  yards  from  the  fire.  The 
oil-bottle  and  electric  belt  were  identified  as  the 
property  of  Olsen,  while  the  pearl-handled  knife 
and  safe-drawer  keys  were  easily  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  Clayson.  One  of  these  little 
articles  was  found  in  a  clump  of  tangled  grass. 

In  the  meantime  the  detectives  had  dis- 
covered a  system  of  trails  cleverly  marked  so 
as  to  attract  no 
attention  from 
anyone  except 
those  familiar 
with  their  where- 
abouts. One  led 
back  from  the 
river -bank  at  a 
point  where  the 
ice -trail  ran 
within  30ft.  of  it 
to  other  inter- 
secting paths, 
leading  in  one 
direction  to  a 
look-out  point 
and  in  the  other 
to  the  top  of  a 
bank  40ft.  high, 
where  there  was 
an  open  place 
in  the  river,  into 
which  tell-tale 
objects  could 
be  thrown. 

By  chopping  down  some  trees  the  watchers 

at  the  look-out  had  insured  a  good  view  down 

the  river  to  the  point  where  the  "Pork  Trail" 

■d  the  river  path  again.     They  could  mark 

the  coming  of  a  prospective   victim   from    the 

ction    of    Dawson,     and    note    whether    he 

branched  off  on  to  the  "Pork  Trail"  or  came 

along   the  ice.     In  either  case  he  had  to  pass 

close    to  one    of  the  concealed  paths.     It   was 

a    clever     arrangement,     and     no     doubt    the 

occupants   of  the   hut   had  looked 

forward  to  a    good   winter's    business,    with  no 

t'11-tale  evidence  left  around. 

But  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  did  not 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  search  on 
the  trails.  I  luring  December  suspicion  had 
fallen  on  a  man  named  O'Brien  and  his  partner 


with  being  concerned  in  some  cache  robberies, 
but  they  bolted  just  before  the  date  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  three  travellers.  They 
had  been  seen  several  times  in  the  vicinity, 
however,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  might 
know  something  about  the  business. 

They  had  been  seen  on  the  trail  south  of 
Fort  Selkirk,  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  singly  or  together,  and  at 
different  times  had  taken  other  names,  O'Brien 
passing  as  Miller,  and  his  partner,  Graves,  as 
Ross.  They  were  always  hard  pressed  for 
money,  and  had  a  varying  tale  as  to  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  from  trapping  on  the  Pelly 
River  to  mining  in  the  Big  Salmon  country. 

For  some  time  they  occupied  the  little  Arctic 
Express  cabin  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lewes  River, 

nearly  opposite 
the  Minto  road- 
house.  When 
Mr.  Powell  and 
his  men  were 
cutting  out  the 
"  Pork  Trail  " 
Powell  hap- 
pened to  cross 
the  river  to.  the 
cabin  from 
which  he  had 
seen  smoke  rise, 
but  was  met  on 
the  ice  by 
O'Brien,  who, 
with  a  rifle 
thrown  across 
his  arm,  gave 
him  a  veiled 
warning  to  keep 
away  from  the 
cabin.  Later  on 
one  of  Powell's 
men  noticed  a 
man  apparently  carrying  something  from  the 
cabin  back  into  the  bush,  while  another  man 
behind  the  wood-pile  watched  with  field-glasses  to 
see  that  no  intruder  surprised  them.  A  couple 
of  the  trail-makers  visited  the  cabin  and  found 
the  partners  there,  when  they  told  them  that 
Graves  had  injured  himself  by  a  fall.  A  police- 
man also  visited  the  cabin  and  took  stock  of  the 
occupants.  He  and  the  other  two  visitors  were 
later  on  able  to  identify  a  stove  seen  there,  with 
a  peculiar  vent-hole  shaped  like  a  figure  8,  as 
the  one  issued  to  O'Brien  when  he  was  released 
from  gaol  some  time  previously.  This  was  the 
stove  which  was  found  in  the  deserted  camp 
by  the  North-West  Mounted  Police.  The  field- 
glasses  were  also  identified  later  on,  as  they 
were  found  on  O'Brien  when  he  was  arrested. 
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Mrs.  Prather  was  one  of  the  best  witnesses 
for  the  Crown  at  O'Brien's  trial.  She  and  her 
husband  were  going  from  Dawson  to  the  "  out- 
side "  towards  the  end  of  December,  1899.  On 
the  27th  December,  two  days  after  the  tragedy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prather  left  Minto  and  turned  off 
at  the  "  Pork  Trail "  by  mistake.  After  going  a 
mile  or  more,  until  they  came  to  where  a  camp 
had  been,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  gone  astray,  and  Mrs.  Prather 
announced  her  intention  of  going  back,  her 
husband  following  a  little  later  with  the  dogs 
and  sled.  On  run- 
ning down  the  bank 
to  the  main  trail 
again  Mrs.  Prather 
saw  O'Brien,  who 
had  a  bi'g  yellow  dog 
hitched  to  a  sled. 
He  was  not  on  either 
trail,  but  had  evi- 
dently come  down 
the  bank.  O'Brien 
volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  he,  too, 
had  been  lost,  and 
had  camped  out  in 
that  vicinity. 

Although  O'Brien's 
dog  and  sled  were 
turned  towards 
Minto,  or  down  the 
river,  when  first  seen, 
yet  that  night  he 
joined  the  Prather 
party  at  the  next 
road  -  house  up  the 
river,  with  his  big 
dog  and  outfit.  For  several  days  he  travelled 
the  same  distance  as  the  party  did,  spending  the 
nights  at  the  same  road-houses.  O'Brien  at 
first  cooked  his  own  meals,  as  is  the  custom 
with  travellers  with  slender  purses,  but  later  he 
paid  for  his  meals,  which  showed  he  had 
money.  On  the  last  morning  they  were  together 
Mrs.  1'rather,  from  her  bunk  on  one  side  of  the 
sleeping-room,  distinctly  saw  O'Brien  counting  a 
large  roll  of  bank-notes  by  the  light  of  a  lamp 
while  sitting  in  his  bunk. 

He  next  developed  into  the  owner  of  two 
horses  and  a  pair  of  bob  sleighs,  and  gave  out 
that  he  was  going  to  freight  goods  across  the 
lakes  from  Bennett  to  Whitehorse.  He  tried  to 
sell  his  big  dog,  but  was  not  successful. 

When  he  reached  Whitehorse  he  asked  for 
permission  to  follow  the  track  of  the  railroad 
then  being  built  across  country  from  Bennett  to 
Whitehorse,  which  would  save  him  about  fifty 
miles  of  a  roundabout  journey  by  way  of  Tagish 


Lake.  But  he  talked  too  much,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  works,  thinking  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  refused  it  to  him,  although 
permission  had  been  given  to  many  other 
teams.  That  act  of  Mr.  William  Robinson 
secured  the  arrest  of  O'Brien  on  British  soil. 
Had  he  been  allowed  to  take  the  ''cut-off-'  he 
could  easily  have  crossed  Lake  Bennett  and  the 
White  Pass  into  the  strip  of  Alaskan  territory 
at  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal. 

Nothing   daunted,   however,   O'Brien    moved 
swiftly  around  by  the  Tagish  route.     At  one  of 
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the  road-houses  he  asked  the  landlord,  an  ex- 
member  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  if 
he  wished  to  buy  some  gold  nuggets,  and  poured 
about  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  them  into  his  hand. 
The  landlord's  eye  lighted  on  a  curious  pear- 
shaped  nugget,  containing  in  its  larger  end  a 
smaller  nugget,  which,  although  loose,  would 
not  drop  entirely  out  of  the  crevice  which  held 
it.  The  landlord  examined  it  closely,  and  then 
handed  it  back  to  O'Brien  with  an  inquiring 
look.  A  change  came  over  the  tatter's  face, 
and  without  a  word  he  put  the  nuggets  back 
into  the  bag  and  paid  his  bill  out  of  a  big 
roll  of  notes.  When  he  was  arrested  a  few 
days  later  he  had  no  nuggets  and  no  roll 
of  bills.  But  the  astute  landlord,  as  well  as 
others  who  had  seen  that  curious  nugget  in  the 
possession  of  the  unfortunati  Relfe,  made 
models  of  it  at  the  trial,  and  their  testimony 
.is  to  its  peculiarity  agreed. 

When    within    three     miles    of     Tagish     p 
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THE    LARGE    TREE    IN     THE    CENTRE    MARKS    THE    SPOT    WHERE    THE 

From  a)  TO  the  river. 

O'Brien  stopped  overnight  at  a  road-house  kept 
by  some  Indians.  With  one  of  these  he  had  a 
quarrel  about  feeding  his  horse,  and  was  well 
remembered  thereby.  Next  day,  in  spite  of  a 
warning,  he  crossed  the  river  on  a  wood  trail, 
hoping  that  by  following  it  he  might  get  past  the 
police  post  unseen.  He  turned  back,  however, 
and  in  doing  so  ill-luck  dogged  him,  for  one 
of  his  horses  fell  into  the  river  and  was  only 
extricated  with  the 
help  of  the  Indians. 

Having  lost  so 
much  time  O'Brien 
was  compelled  to  stop 
at  the  police  post, 
where  he  received 
permission  to  put  his 
horses  into  the  un- 
finished police  stable. 
The  robe  on  his  sleigh 
attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  police,  and 
by  order  of  Major 
Wood  he  was  placed 
under  surveillance 
until  Dawson  was 
<  ommunicated     with 

i  his  story  of  its 
issue  to  him  on  his 
release  i  onfirmed  by 
wire.  But  O'Brien's 
name  was  familiar  at 
i  In-  police  head- 
quarters,   and    a    few        From  a 


hours  later  a  telegram 
came  to  Tagish  that 
O'Brien  was  wanted 
on  a  charge  of  steal- 
ing—  the  object  of 
the  authorities  being 
to  detain  him. 

When  O'Brien's 
effects  came  to  be 
searched  a  consider- 
able list  of  articles 
was  found  in  his 
possession.  Among 
them  were  a  30- 
calibre  Winchester 
rifle,  two  41-calibre 
Colt  revolvers,  and 
plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion. On  his  person 
was  found  a  pair  of 
silk  gloves  belonging 
to  Relfe,  which  Clay- 
son  was  known  to 
have  worn  on  the 
morning  the  ill-fated 
trio  left  Minto.  The  money  found  on  him  only 
amounted  to  fifty  dollars.  It  was  during  a  later 
search  of  his  effects,  after  the  arrival  of  Detec- 
tive McGuire,  that  two  100-dollar  bank-notes 
were  found  in  the  heels  of  his  socks.  What 
became  of  the  roll  of  bills  and  the  bag  of 
nuggets  which  the  landlord  saw  can  only  be 
conjectured.  The  prisoner,  to  account  for  the 
money,  claimed  that  it  was  part  of  a  sum   of  a 
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thousand  dollars  which  had  been  sent  him  by 
his  brother.  He  also  admitted  having  taken 
some  goods  from  caches.  He  was  taken  under 
strong  guard  to  Fort  Selkirk,  where  after  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  on  the  charge  of  stealing  he 
was  sent  on  to  Dawson. 

All  this  time  the  search  for  the  three  missing 
men  went  on,  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold. 
Inspector  Scarth  conducted  it  in  a  systematic 
manner.  Day  by  day  the  police  searched  for  the 
slightest  clues  around  the  deserted  tent.  Work- 
ing on  their  hands  and  knees,  sifting  the  snow 
carefully  between  their  fingers,  the  keen-eyed 
detectives  found 
buckles,  keys,  etc., 
and  cartridge 
shells  fitting  the 
different  weapons 
in  O'Brien's  pos- 
session. It  was 
clearly  proved  that 
clothing  had  been 
burnt  in  the  bon- 
fire, which  was 
made  on  the  26th 
December.  Cap- 
tain Fussel,  from 
his  road-house, 
had  seen  smoke 
rise  from  that  un- 
wonted place  on 
that  day.  He  re- 
membered the 
incident  because 
that  was  the  first 
day  he  had  seen 
the  low  winter  sun 
after  the  shortest 
day,  and  the  smoke 
was  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  sun. 
It  rose  straight  up, 
showing  white  and 
clear  in  the  calm, 
frosty  air  of 
Yukon. 

But  it  w;is  on 
the  short  trail,  125 
yards  long,  run- 
ning back  from 
the  low  bank  el 
the  river,  that  the 
police  made  their 
most  gruesome 
find.  1  [ere,  under 
the  upper  snow, 
they  found  pools 
of  frozen  blood. 
where    the    travel 


lers  had  fallen  when  shot.  As  near  as  one 
can  gather  from  the  evidence  and  a  study 
of  the  maps,  the  following  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  manner  in  which  Messrs. 
Clayson,  Relfe,  and  Olsen  came  by  their 
deaths.  It  would  appear  that,  after  sighting  the 
approaching  party  from  their  look-out  and 
having  got  into  place  on  the  short  trail,  one  of 
the  murderers  remained  concealed,  while  the 
other,  presumably  Graves,  went  down  on  the 
river  trail  and  compelled  the  three,  at  the  point 
of  his  rifle,  to  climb  the  bank.  Then  one  of 
the  party  must  have  given  the  word  to  run  for 
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it,  or  else  the  murderers  opened  fire,  because 
the  unfortunate  men  started  to  scatter  in 
different  directions.  But  their  flight  was  short. 
Graves,  standing  midway  up  the  low  bank,  put 
a  bullet  from  his  40.82  Winchester  through 
Clayson's  body  before  he  got  20ft.  from  the 
edge  of  the  bank.  It  was  known  that  Graves 
stood  midway  up  the  bank,  because  an  empty 
shell  from  his  rifle  was  found  where  he  stood, 
and  the  mark  of  his  bullet  was  found  in  a  tree, 
9ft.  from  the  ground,  some  distance  beyond 
and  in  line  with  the  spot  where  Clayson  fell. 
Experiments  with  a  rifle  and  target  proved  this 
fact. 

Relfe  got  about  40ft.  away  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  trail  when  he  fell  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart.  One  bullet  was  fired  at 
someone  on  the  trail,  as  its  mark  was  found  on 
a  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  trail,  over  100ft. 
from  the  edge  of  the  bank.  Traces  of  other 
bullets  were  found  in  the  thicket,  showing  that 
the  shots  did  not  all  reach  their  mark. 

Olsen,  a  powerful  Swede,  was  evidently 
met  by  O'Brien,  who   used  his  revolver  on 
him,  at  first  without  effect.     The  traces  of 
a    terrible    struggle    were   followed 
lor  some  little  distance  on  each  side 
of    the    trail.       Blood-spots    were 
found  amid  the  marks  of 
the  struggle.     Eventually 
Olsen  was  shot  or  beaten 
down,    as,     when    found, 
he    had    a    bullet    wound 
through   his   head,   which 
was  terribly  crushed,  the 
skull       being      fractured. 
S.\eral  of  his   ribs  were 
also  broken. 

To  make  sure  of  their 
work  the  murderers  shot 
Relf  and  Clayson  through 
the  head  as  they  lay  on 
the  ground.  This  led  to 
the  identification  of  the  spot  where  Relfe  was 
killed.  Where  Clayson  fell  some  splinters  of 
the  skull  were  found,  and  the  "mushroomed" 
bullet  was  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  on  being 
bed  corresponded  exactly  with  a  bullet 
I  in  tin-  4 1 -calibre  revolvers  found  on 
<  )'Brien  at  Tagish. 

Olsen's  flight  and  struggle  were  traced  by 
ral  objects.  Near  where  the  struggle  began 
they  found  a  receipt  given  him  that  morning 
for  payment  of  his  meals  at  Minto.  Farther  on 
a  piece  of  copper  ore,  identified  as  belonging  to 
Olsen,  a  comb,  a  cigar,  and  other  articles  were 
found.  Some  short  distance  along  the  trail  a 
one  dollar  hill  was  picked  up. 

Constable    Pennycuick,   the  able  North-West 


Mounted  Police  detective,  drew  a  set  of  plans  of 
the  river  and  trails  and  the  location  of  the  finds, 
which  were  much  praised  for  their  clearness, 
while  Corporal  Ryan,  a  clever  amateur  photo- 
grapher, made  a  beautiful  set  of  views  of  the 
locality.  By  means  of  these  and  the  ac- 
companying plans  the  judge  and  jury  were  able 
to  understand  the  locality  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  over  it. 

It  soon  became  certain  that  the  bodies 
had  been  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  place 
where  the  bank  sloped  steeply  to  the  river. 
Inspector  Scarth,  therefore,  set  a  force  of  men 
to  work  to  cut  the  ice  over  some  shallow  places 
below  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  hoping  to  find 
the  bodies  lodged  there.  The  bottom  of  the 
river  was  also  examined  by  means  of  a  water- 
glass,  but  without  avail.      Blood-spots,  however, 
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were  found  beside  the  open  place,  and   also  on 
O'Brien's  sled. 

During  the  month  of  June,  or  a  few  weeks 
after  the  ice  had  gone  from  the  river,  the  Yukon 
at  last  yielded  up  her  dead.  The  bodies  were 
found  one  after  the  other  at  different  places 
below  Minto,  in  shallows  and  on  gravel  bars. 
The  ice-cold  water  had  preserved  them  remark- 
ably well,  and  the  friends  of  the  murdered  men 
were  easily  able  to  identify  them.  Clayson  and 
Relfe  were  found  to  have  been  shot  through  the 
breast  and  head.  Olsen  was  shot  through  the 
head  and  had  his  skull  crushed.  His  body  was 
the  last  recovered,  and  the  face  was  terribly 
disfigured,  but  he  was  identified  by  the  forma- 
tion of  his  teeth  and  the   fact  that  he  never  had 
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more  than   fourteen  teeth  in 
of     the    regulation     sixteen  — 
which  he  had  discussed  with  a 

The  clothing  of 
ea<  li  man  had  be<  n 
carefully  rifled  by 
the  murderers. 
The  police  came 
to  the  conclusion 
that  the  confeder- 
ates drew  the 
bodies  to  the  bank 
aft  r  nightfall  and 
threw  them  into 
the  water.  The 
ext ra  clothing 
carried     by     their 

victims    was    taken 

to  the  tent,  and 
after  bi  ing  care 
fully  searched  and 
the  lining  ripped 
open  was  burnt  at 
the  bonfire  outside. 
What  be<  ame  ol 

viii  -21. 


each  jaw,  instead 
-  a  curious  fact 
policeman. 
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(naves  after  the  murder  is  not  known.  He, 
together  with  a  black  dog,  disappeared.  Some 
think  that   in   the  struggle  with   Olsen   he  was 

badly  wounded, 
and  that  his  cal- 
lous accomplice, 
O'Brien,  put  him 
out  of  the  way, 
while  others 
I  i  e  v  e  t  h  at  he 
escaped  down  the 
river  into  Alaska. 
Detectives  who 
h  a  v  e  visit  e  d 
various  Alaskan 
camps,  however. 
have  found  no 
trace  of  him. 

I  luring  the-  long 
interval  between 
his  arrest  and  trial 
(  I'Brien    was    held 

first    on    the  e|i. 
ol     stealing    and 
later     on     on     the 
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charge  of  murder,  being  up  for  examination 
several  times.  But  neither  he  nor  the  general 
public  learned  of  the  proofs  in  the  possession 
of  the  police,  except  some  that  developed  at 
the  inquest  on  the  bodies,  until  at  last  the 
guilty  man  was  confronted  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

O'Brien  made  little  or  no  effort  to  hasten  the 
trial.  He  thought,  no  doubt,  that  time  was  in 
his  favour,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  witnesses  together,  while  Nature  herself 
was  every  hour  obliterating  the  traces  of  his 
crimes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  the  witnesses  together  was  the  chief  diffi- 
culty the  prosecution  laboured  under.  Witnesses 
were  averse  to  be  bound  over  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Mr.  Prather  had 
business  at  home  and  went 
down  the  river  in  a  small 
boat,  but  Mrs.  Prather  was 
not  so  fortunate.  She  had 
taken  her  passage  on  one 
of  the  lower  river  steamers, 
but  the  police  became  aware 
of  it,  and  she  was  taken  off 
the  vessel  under  a  formal 
summons  as  a  witness.  She 
was  kept  in  Dawson  during 
the  summer,  but  on  giving 
her  word  of  honour  to  return 
when  required  was  allowed 
to  spend  the  winter  in  her 
Californian  home.  .She  was 
to  be  a  valuable  witness  for 
the  Crown. 

The  trial  opened  on  the 
roth  of  June,  1901,  and 
lasted  for  twelve  days.  In 
Yukon  territory  only  six- 
jurors  are  necessary  to  try 
a  case,  and  an  excellent 
jury  was  selected  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  Mr.  Justice 
Dugas,  Chief  Justice  of  Yukon  territory,  and  a 
Montreal  jurist  of  repute,  presided  over  the 
court,  and  the  prisoner  was  defended  by  Mr. 
Bleeker,  an  able  advocate  from  Ontario.  Mr. 
Fred  C.  Wade,  one  of  the  brightest  lawyers  in 
Western  Canada,  acted  for  the  Crown,  and 
marshalled  his  evidence  with  great  skill. 

The  case  attracted  tremendous  interest.  Un- 
fortunately  the  new  court-house  at  Dawson  was 
not  completed,  and  the  old  log  one  was  accord- 
ingly jammed  to  suffocation,  while  the  open 
windows  were  filled  with  listening  heads.  The 
proceedings  were  conducted  with  the  quiet  but 
impressive  dignity  of  a  British  court  of  law. 

There  were  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
exhibits  arranged  on  a  table,  which   looked   like 
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a  combined  museum  and  arsenal.  Some  seventy 
witnesses  had  been  gathered,  but  as  the  court 
sustained  the  objection  of  the  prisoner's  counsel 
against  being  tried  for  all  three  murders  at  once 
only  half  of  them  were  available,  or  those  who 
could  give  testimony  regarding  Relfe,  whose 
case  was  selected  by  the  Crown  as  the  one  to  be 
gone  into.  As  the  three  men  travelled  together 
on  the  day  of  the  murder,  however,  and  were 
presumed  to  have  been  killed  together,  it 
followed  that  most  of  the  evidence  collected  by 
the  Crown  was  used. 

"  Kid  West,"  a  young  burglar  serving  a  five 
years'  sentence  in  the  Washington  State  Peniten- 
tiary, was,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  witness. 
He  was  lent  by  the  Washington  authorities,  from 

which  state  Clayson  hailed, 
to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. He  had  served  a 
sentence  in  Dawson  for 
stealing  during  the  winter 
of  1898 — 99,  and  had  met 
and  talked  with  O'Brien 
while  there.  O'Brien  made 
a  proposition  to  him  to 
establish  a  hut  on  the  winter 
trail,  "  hold  up  "  people, 
and  throw  their  bodies 
into  the  river.  West  was 
opposed  to  murdering 
people,  as  he  held  that  it 
jeopardized  the  burglary 
and  highway  robbery  busi- 
ness if  one  were  discovered. 
After  all  the  evidence  for 
the  Crown  had  been  given 
the  defence  had  no  case 
to  offer.  After  the  ad- 
dresses by  the  opposing 
counsel  and  the  judge's 
charge  the  jury  spent  two 
hours  in  carefully  going 
over  the  evidence,  and  then 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  "Guilty."  O'Brien  did 
not  manifest  any  apparent  concern,  and  he 
remained  impassive  when  the  judge  sentenced 
him  to  be  hanged  on  the  23-d  August,  1901. 

O'Brien  was  hanged  on  that  date.  He 
made  no  confession  before  his  execution,  and 
died  reviling  the  sheriff  and  hangman.  From 
first  to  last  the  case  cost  the  Canadian 
Government  over  ^20,000.  Close  on  eighty 
witnesses  were  collected  to  give  evidence  for  the 
(  rown,  some  of  them  being  brought  5,000  miles 
in  order  to  do  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  great  tragedy  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
death  of  O'Brien  on  the  scaffold  will  long 
stand   as  a    record    in    the   annals   of  Canadian 

justice. 
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The  case  of  Alfred  Dreyfus,  as  everyone  knows, 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  dramas  of  real 
life,  and  also  one  of  the  greatest  miscarriages  of 
justice,  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  farcical 
trial  of  1894,  conducted  with  closed  doors,  the 
monstrous  sentence  of  degradation  and  banish- 
ment, and  the  terrible  years  of  torture  in  the  fever- 
stricken  swamps  of  Cayenne  —  all  these  make  up  a 
narrative  of  human  suffering  and  endurance  of  sur- 
passing interest.  When,  after  the  trial  at  Rennes, 
the  result  of  which  was  awaited  with  breathless 
interest  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  it  became 
known  that  Captain  Dreyfus  intended  to  write  the 
story  of  his  experiences  from  the  moment  of  his 
being  accused  to  the  triumphant  acquittal  at 
Rennes,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  book  would 
be  absolutely  unique,  both  as  to  its  contents  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  came  to  be 
written.  It  was  published  simultaneously  in  the 
principal  European  languages,  and  at  once  attained 
an  enormous  and  unprecedented  success.  "  Y\  ide 
World  "  readers  now  have  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing this  wonderful  life-story  from  the  pen  of  the 
unfortunate  Dreyfus  himself.  The  story  will  be 
profusely  illustrated  with  photographs,  portraits,  and  drawings.  A  few  unessential  letters  have  been 
omitted    in    order    not    to    detract  from  the  vividness  of  the  narrative. 


October  5  th,  1895. 
HAVE  received  letters  from  home. 
Still  nothing  done  !  From  all  these 
letters  there  rises  such  a  cry  of 
suffering  that  my  whole  being  is 
shaken  to  its  depths.  I  have  just 
written  the  following  letter  to  the  President  of 
tin-  Republic  : — 

"  Accused  and  then  found  guilty  on  the  sole 
evidence  of  handwriting,  of  the  most  infamous 
crime  which  a  spldier  can  commit,  I  have 
de<  lared,  and  I  declare  once  again,  that  I  did  not 
write  the  letter  which  was  imputed  tome,  and  that 
I  have  never  forfeited  my  honour.  For  a  year  I 
have  struggled  alone,  with  a  dear  conscience, 
againsl  the  mosl  terrible  calamity  which  can  befall 
a  man.  I  do  nol  speak  ol  physical  sufferings; 
they  are  nothing  ;  the  sorrows  of  the  heart 
are  everything.  \<,  suffer  thus  is  dreadful 
in  itself,  but  to  feel  those  who  ate  dear  to  me 
suffering  with  me  is  horrible.  It  is  the  agony 
of  a  whole  family,  expiating  an  abominable 
crime    which    I    never    committed.       I    do    not 


beg  for  pardon,  or  favours,  or  compassion  ;  I 
only  ask,  1  beg,  that  light  full  and  complete  may 
be  shed  upon  this  machination  of  which  my  family 
and  I  are  the  unhappy  and  miserable  victims. 
If  I  have  lived  on,  M.  le  President,  and  if  1  still 
continue  to  live,  it  is  because  the  sacred  duty 
which  I  have  to  fulfil  towards  my  family  fills  my 
soul  and  governs  it  ;  otherwise  I  should  long 
since  have  succumbed  under  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  human  strength  to  bear.  In  the 
name  of  my  honour,  torn  from  me  by 
an  appalling  error,  in  the  name  of  my 
wife,  in  the  name  of  my  children  --  oh  ! 
M.  le  President,  at  this  last  thought  alone 
my  father's  heart,  as  a  Frenchman  and  an 
honest  man,  cries  out  in  its  anguish  !— I  ask 
justice  from  you  ;  and  this  justice,  which  I  beg 
of  you  with  all  my  soul,  with  all  the  strength  of 
my  heart,  with  hands  joined  in  supreme  prayer, 
is  to  probe  the  mystery  of  this  tragic  history  and 
thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  martyrdom  of  a  soldier 
and  of  a  family  to  whom  their  honour  is  theii 
all." 
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I  am  writing  also  lo  Lucie  to  act  with 
energy  and  resolution,  for  this  cruelty  will 
end  by  prostrating  us  all.  They  tell  me 
that  I  think  more  of  the  sufferings  of  others 
than  of  my  own.  Ah,  yes,  assuredly;  for  if  I 
were  alone  in  the  world,  if  I  allowed  myself  to 
think  only  of  myself,  long  since  the  tomb  would 
have  closed  over  me.  It  is  the  one  thought  of 
Lucie  and  my  children  that  gives  me  strength. 
Ah,  my  darling  children,  to  die  is  of  little  matter 
to  me.  But  before  I  die  I  wish  to  know  that 
our  name  has  been  cleared  from  this  stain. 

October  6th,  1895. 

Awful  heat.     The  hours  are  leaden. 

October  14th,  1895. 

Violent  wind.  Impossible  to  go  out.  The 
day  is  of  terrible  length. 

October  26th,  1895. 

I  no  longer  know  how  I  live.  My  brain  is 
crushed.  Ah  !  to  say  that  I  do  not  suffer 
beyond  all  expression,  that  often  I  do  not  long 
for  eternal  rest,  that  this  struggle  between  my 
deep  disgust  for  men  and  things  and  my  duty  is 
not  terrible — to  say  this  would  be  a  lie.  But 
whenever  I  feel  that  I  am  giving  way,  in  my 
long  nights  or  in  my  solitary  days  ;  whenever 
my  mind,  enfeebled  by  so  many  shocks,  prompts 
me  to  ask  how,  after  a  life  of  toil  and  honour,  it 
is  possible  that  I  should  have  come  to  such  a 
pass  as  this  ;  when  I  feel  tempted  to  shut  my 
eyes  that  I  may  hear  and  think  and  suffer  no 
more,  then  it  is  that  I  summon  all  my  fortitude, 
exclaiming  to  myself  :  "  You  are  not  alone,  you 
are  a  father,  you  must  stand  up  for  the  good 
name  of  your  wife  and  children."  And  I  begin 
again  with  new  strength,  to  fall  back,  alas  !  a 
little  later,  and  then  begin  again.  This  is  my 
daily  life. 

October  30th,  1895. 

Violent  heart  spasms.  The  sultry  atmosphere 
takes  away  all  energy.  This  is  the  changeable 
weather  preceding  the  rainy  season,  the  worst 
period  of  the  year  here  in  Guiana.  Will  it 
finally  overthrow  me  ? 

Night  from  November  end  —  3rd,  1895. 

The  mail-boat  is  in  from  Cayenne,  but  there 
are  no  letters.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
keen  disappointment  one  experiences  when. 
after  anxiously  waiting  during  a  long  month  for 
news  of  dear  ones,  nothing  comes.  But  so 
many  sorrows  have  entered  into  my  soul  for 
more  than  a  year  that  I  can  no  longer  reckon 
each  fresh  wound  of  the  heart.  Yet  this 
agitation,  with  which  I  should  be  familiar  since 
it  i^  renewed  so  often,  has  so  upset  me  that. 
although  I  rose  this  morning  at  half-past  five 
and  have  walked  lor  at  least  six  hours  to  master 
my  nerves,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sleep. 
How  much   longer  will  this  torment  endure  ? 


November  4th,    1895. 

Terrific  heat  ;  over  45  deg.  (113  deg.  Fahren- 
heit). Nothing  is  so  depressing,  nothing  so 
exhausts  the  energy  of  heart  and  mind  as  these 
long  agonizing  silences,  never  hearing  human 
speech,  seeing  no  friendly  face,  nor  even  one 
that  shows  sympathy. 

November  7th,   1895. 

What  has  become  of  the  letters  which  have 
been  sent  me?  Where  has  the  mail  stopped? 
Has  it  been  detained  in  Paris  or  at  Cayenne? 
These  are  the  disquieting  questions  which  I  ask 
myself  every  hour  of  the  day.  I  constantly 
wonder  if  I  am  awake  or  if  I  dream,  so  incredi- 
ble, unimaginable,  is  everything  which  has 
befallen  me  during  the  year.  To  have  left  my 
native  land,  Alsace ;  to  have  given  up  an 
independent  situation  among  my  own  people ; 
to  have  served  my  country  with  my  whole  soul, 
only  to  find  myself  one  fine  day  accused  and 
then  condemned  for  a  crime  as  contemptible  as 
it  is  hateful,  on  the  evidence  of  the  handwriting 
of  a  doubtful  scrap  of  paper — is  this  not  enough 
to  demoralize  a  man  for  ever?  But  I  must 
still  struggle  against  Fate,  for  the  sake  of  my 
dear  Lucie  and  my  children. 

November  9th,   1895. 

This  is  a  terribly  long  day.  The  first  rain 
having  commenced,  I  am  obliged  to  shut  myself 
in  my  hut.  Nothing  to  read.  The  books 
announced  in  the  letter  of  August  have  not 
yet  reached  me. 

November  15th,    1895. 

I  have  at  last  received  my  letters.  The  guilty 
one  is  not  yet  discovered.  I  shall  hold  out  to 
the  end  of  my  strength,  which  is  declining  daily; 
it  is  a  ceaseless  struggle  to  be  able  to  withstand 
complete  isolation,  this  perpetual  silence,  in  a 
climate  which  destroys  all  energy,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  read,  ever  alone 
with  my  sad  thoughts. 

November  30th,  1895. 

I  will  not  speak  of  my  daily  petty  annoyances, 
for  I  despise  them.  It  only  needs  for  me  to 
ask  the  chief  warder  for  any  insignificant  thing 
of  common  necessity  to  have  my  request 
abruptly  and  instantly  refused.  Accordingly  I 
never  repeat  a  request,  preferring  to  go  without 
everything  rather  than  humiliate  myself.  But 
my  reason  will  end  by  giving  way  under  this 
in  conceivable  treatment. 

I  >ecember  3rd,  1895. 

I  have  not  yet  received  the  mail  of  the  month 
of  October.  This  is  a  gloomy  day,  with  cease- 
less rain.  My  head  is  bursting,  my  heart  is 
broken.  The  air  is  thick  and  heavy,  the  sky 
black  as  ink  ;  a  genuine  day  of  death  and 
burial.  How  often  there  recurs  to  my  mind 
that     exclamation     of    Schopenhauer     at     the 
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spectacle  of  human  iniquity:  "If  God  created 
the  world,  I  would  not  be  God."  The  mail 
from  Cayenne  has  come,  it  seems,  but  has  not 
brought  my  letters.  How  many  more  sorrows  ? 
Nothing  to  read,  no  avenue  of  escape  from  my 
thoughts.  Neither  books  nor  reviews  come  to . 
me  any  more.  I  walk  in  the  daytime  until  my 
strength  is  gone,  to  calm  my  brain  and  exhaust 
my  nerves. 

December  5th,  1895. 

In  truth,  I  ask  myself,  what  sort  of  con- 
sciences have  people  nowadays.  To  think 
there  are  men  who  call  themselves  honest, 
like  the  man  Bertillon,  who  had  dared  to  swear 
without  any  restriction  that,  since  the  hand- 
writing of  that  in- 
famous letter 
slightly  resembles 
mine,  therefore 
only  I  could  '  have 
penned  it !  As  to 
moral  and  other 
proofs,  they  were  of 
little  matter  to  such 
as  he.  If  there  re- 
mains any  remnant 
of  heart  in  such 
men,  I  hope  that 
on  the  day  when 
the  real  culprit  shall 
be  unmasked  they 
will  lodge  a  pistol 
ball  in  their  heads 
to  expiate  the 
misery  they  have 
inflicted  on  an 
<-nt.ire  family. 
December  7  th, 
1895. 

How  often  I  feel 
it  beyond  my  power 
to  support  this  life 
of  constant  sus- 
picion and  uninter- 
rupted watching  by 
day  and  by  night. 
caged  like  a  wild 
t  and  treated 
like     the     vilest     of 

criminals. 
December  8th, 

[895- 
I  have  a  violent 
attack  of  neuralgia 

in    the    head,    which 
makes    me  suffer 
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incn  ases  every  day,  and 
more  and  more.  What  a 
martyrdom  of  every  hour,  every  minute  !  And 
always  this  silence  of  the  tomb,  with  never  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice.    A  word  of  sympathy, 


a  friendly  look,  may  minister  a  soothing  balm 
to  cruel  wounds  and  assuage  for  a  time  the 
acutest  grief.      Here  there  is  nothing. 

December  9th,  1895. 
Never  any  letters.  They  have  probably  been 
detained  at  Cayenne,  where  they  lie  about  for  a 
fortnight.  The  mail-boat  coming  from  France 
passed  here  before  my  eyes  on  November  29th, 
and  the  letters  must  have  been  at  Cayenne  ever 
since. 

The  same  day,  six  o'clock  evening. 

The   second    post    received    from    Cayenne 

since  the  arrival  of  the  last  mail  from  France 

came  in   to-day  at  one  o'clock.     Does  it  this 

time  bring  me  my  letters,  and  what  is  the  news  ? 

December  nth, 
six  o'clock  evening. 
No  letters  !     My 
heart     is     furrowed 
and  torn  ! 

December  12th, 
1895  ;  morning. 
My  letters  really 
did  not  arrive. 
Where  have  they 
stopped  ?  I  have 
requested  them  to 
telegraph  to  Cay- 
enne and  find  out. 
Same  day  ; 
evening. 
My  letters  v\ 
stopped  in  France  1 
My  heart  makes 
me  suffer  as  if  they 
were  tearing  it 
apart  with  a  dagger. 
Oh,  the  ceaseless 
moaning  of  the  sea  ! 
What  an  echo  to 
my  sorrowing  soul  ! 
Such  wild,  fierce 
anger  sometimes 
fills  my  h  e  a  rt 
against  all  human 
iniquity  that  I  could 
wish  to  tear  my 
flesh,  so  as  to  forget 
in  physical  pain  this 
horrible  mental 
init  u  re. 

I  >ecember  13th, 

1895. 
They  will  cer- 
tainly rm\  by  killing  me  through  repeated 
sufferings,  or  !>\  forcing  me  to  commit  suicide 
to  escape  from  insanity.  The  opprobrium 
of  iii\-  death  will  be  on  the  (  'ommandant 
du   Paty,  Bertillon,  and  on  all   those  who  have 
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had  a  share  in  this  iniquity.  Each  night  I 
dream  of  my  wife  and  children.  But  what 
fearful  awakenings  !  When  I  open  my  eyes  and 
find  myself  in  this  wretched  hut  I  have  a 
moment  of  such  anguish  that  I  could  close  my 
eyes  for  ever,  never  to  see  or  think  again. 

Evening. 

I  have  violent  heart-spasms,  with  a  frequent 
feeling  of  suffocation. 

December  14th,  1895. 

I  ask  for  the  bath  which  I  have  been 
authorized  to  take  by  order  of  the  doctor.  No, 
is  the  answer  the  chief  warder  sends.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  goes  and  takes  one  himself.  I 
do  not  know  why  I  should  abase  myself  to  ask 
anything  whatever  of  him.  Until  now  I  have 
repeated  none  of  my  requests,  and  from  now  on 
I  shall  make  no  new  ones. 

December  16th,  1895. 

From  ten  o'clock  to  three  the  hours  are 
terrible,  and  I  have  nothing  to  distract  my 
miserable  thoughts. 

December  1 8th,  1895. 

Dear  little  Pierre  !  dear  little  Jeanne  !  dear 
Lucie — how  well  I  see  you  in  my  mind's  eye  ! 
How  the  remembrance  of  you  all  nerves  me  to 
submit  to  every  ill  ! 

December  20th,  1895. 

No  affront  is  spared  me.  When  I  receive 
my  linen,  which  is  washed  at  the  He  Royale, 
they  unfold  it,  search  through  it  in  every  possible 
way,  and  then  toss  it  to  me  as  to  some  vile 
creature.  Every  time  I  look  upon  the  ocean 
there  comes  back  to  me  the  remembrance  of  the 
sweet  and  happy  moments  I  have  passed  upon 
its  shores  with  my  wife  and  children.  I  see 
myself  taking  my  little  Pierre  along  the  beach, 
where  he  plays  and  gambols  while  I  dream 
of  a  happy  future  for  him.  Then  my  present 
situation  comes  back  to  me,  the  disgrace  cast 
upon  my  name  and  upon  that  of  my  children  ; 
my  eyes  grow  dim,  the  blood  rushes  to  my  head, 
my  heart  throbs  as  if  it  were  about  to  break  ; 
indignation  (ills  my  whole  being.  The  light 
must  dispel  this  darkness,  the  truth  must  be 
disrovered,  no  matter  what  our  sufferings  mav 

December  22nd,  1895. 

Si  ill  no  news  from  my  dear  ones  !  The 
silence  ol  the  grave  !  What  a  fearful  night  1 
have  just  passed!  The  goings  and  comings  of 
the  warders,  the  lights  that  pass  and  repass  add 
to  my  nightmares. 

1  >ecember  25th,  1895. 

Alis  :  always  the  same  thing.  No  letters. 
The  English  mail  passed  two  days  ago.  My 
letters  cannot  have  arrived,  for  otherwise  I  think 
they  would  have  sent  them  to  me.  What  to 
think  :  what  to  believe  !     The  rain   falls  all  the 


time.  During  a  lighter  spell  I  went  out  to 
stretch  myself  a  little.  A  few  rain-drops  only 
were  falling.  The  chief  warder  came  up  and 
said  to  the  guard  accompanying  me :  "  You 
must  not  stay  out  when  it  rains."  Whence 
could  emanate  such  instructions  ?  But  I  dis- 
dained to  reply,  ignoring  all  these  petty  mean- 
nesses. 

Night,  December  26th — 27th,  1895. 

Impossible  to  sleep.  In  what  nightmare  have 
I  lived  for  nearly  fifteen  months,  and  when  will 
it  cease? 

December  28th,  1895. 

Intense  weariness  !  My  brain  is  crushed. 
What  is  happening  ?  Why  have  the  letters  of 
the  month  of  October  not  reached  me  ?  Oh, 
my  Lucie,  if  you  read  this  lines,  if  I  succumb  to 
this  anguish,  you  will  be  able  to  imagine  all  I 
have  suffered  !  In  the  frequent  moments  when 
my  disgust  for  all  around  me  makes  my  senses 
reel,  three  names,  which  I  murmur  low,  re- 
awaken my  energy  and  give  me  new  strength — ■ 
Lucie,  Pierre,  Jeanne  ! 

Same  day  ;   n  o'clock  morning. 

I  have  just  seen  the  mail-boat  from  France 
passing.  But,  alas  !  my  letters  go  on  first  to 
Cayenne.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  the  first  post 
from  Cayenne  will  bring  them  to  me,  that  I  shall 
at  last  have  news  of  home,  that  I  shall  know  if 
the  riddle  of  this  monstrous  affair  has  been 
solved,  and  if  I  may  begin  to  see  an  end  to  this 
torture. 

Sunday,  December  29th,  1895. 

What  happy  days  I  used  to  pass  on  Sundays, 
in  the  midst  of  my  family,  playing  with  my 
children  ! 

My  little  Pierre  is  now  nearly  five  years  old. 
He  is  almost  a  big  boy.  I  used  to  wait  with 
impatience  for  the  time  to  come  when  I  could 
take  him  with  me  and  talk  with  him  ;  instruct 
his  young  mind,  and  instil  within  him  the  love 
of  beauty  and  truth,  and  thus  develop  in  him 
so  lofty  a  soul  that  the  seamy  side  of  life  could 
not  defile  it.  Where  are  those  dreams  now  ?— 
and  that  eternal  "Why?" 

1  )ecember  30th,  1895. 

My  blood  burns  and  fever  devours  me. 
When  will  all  this  end  ? 

Same  day  ;  evening. 

My  nerves  trouble  me  so  that  I  am  afraid  to 
lie  down.  This  unbroken  silence,  with  no  news 
of  my  dear  ones  for  three  months,  with  nothing 
to  read,  crushes  and  overwhelms  me.  1  must 
rally  all  my  strength  to  resist  always  and  yet 
again  ;  I  must  murmur  low  those  three  words 
which  are   my  talisman  :   Lucie,  Pierre,  Jeanne! 

December  31st,  1895. 

What    a    frightful    night  !       Strange    dreams, 
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absurd  nightmares,  followed  by  copious  per- 
spiration. To-day,  at  dawn,  I  saw  the  arrival 
of  the  boat  from  Cayenne.  Ever  since  I  have 
been  in  a  strange  state  of  anxiety,  asking  myself 
each  moment  if  at  last  I  am  to  have  news  from 
home.  And  my  heart  beats  wildly  in  the 
anguish  of  this  suspense. 

January  ist,  1896. 
At  last,  yesterday  evening,  I  received  my 
letters  of  October  and  November.  Still  no 
progress  ;  the  truth  is  not  yet  discovered.  But, 
also,  what  grief  have  I  caused  Lucie  by  my  last 
letters  ;  how  I  torture  her  by  my  impatience  ; 
and  yet  hers  is  as  great  as  my  own. 

July  26th,  1896. 
It  is  very  long  since  I  have  added  anything 
to  my  diary.  My  thoughts,  my  feelings,  my 
sadness  are  the  same  ;  but  while  my  weakness 
of  body  and  brain  grows  more  pronounced 
daily  my  will  remains  as  strong  as  ever.  This 
month  I  have  received  no  letters  from  my  wife. 

August  2nd,  1896. 

At  last  the  mails  of  May  and  June  have 
arrived.  There  is  never  any  of  the  news  I 
seek.  It  matters  nothing  ;  I  shall  struggle 
against  my  body,  against  my  brain 
my  heart,  so  long  as  a 
shadow  of  strength  is 
left  me.  Until  they  have 
put  me  under  the  ground 
I  must  see  the  end  of 
this  dark  tragedy.  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  all 
may  not  be  long  delayed. 

August  30th,  1896. 

Again  the  period  which  so  irritates  my  nerves  ; 
when  I  am  waiting  for  the  mail,  when  1  ask 
myself  what  day  it  will  come  and  what  news 
it  will  bring.  What  a  painful  month  of  August 
my  poor  Lucie  must  have  had  !  First,  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  her  at  the  beginning  of  July,  in 
die  midst  of  the  fever  1  had  for  ten  days,  and 
when  I  was  not  receiving  any  news  from  home. 
It  was  everything  at  once  coming  to  add  to  my 
troubles.  1  could  not  contain  myself,  and  so  1 
again  wrote  to  her  my  distress  and  grief,  as  if 
■-lie  did  not  already  suffer  enough,  as  if  her 
impatience  to  see  the  end  of  this  horrible 
tragedy  wen-  not  as  great  as  mine.  My  poor. 
dear  Lucie  '.  her  /;•/<■  day  must  have  passed  very 
sorrowfully.  I  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
endure  greater  suffering,  yet  that  day  was  worse 
than  die  others.  it  1  had  not  restrained 
myself  with  fierce  will,  checking  my  heart, 
repressing  my  whole  being,  I  should  have 
shrieked  with  pain,  so  acute  and  violent  was  my 
Through    space,    dearest     Lucie,    I     send 


/hu-X        < 


<*£ 


>f  us,  that  that  end 


all  my  love,  and  this  cry,  which  shall  always  be 
the  same,  ardent  and  invariable-  courage,  and 
again  courage  !  When  we  think  of  the  object  in 
view — the  unmasking  of  the  whole  truth,  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  honour  of  our  name. 
sufferings,  nameless  tortures,  all  else  must  dis- 
appear, all  else  must  be  obliterated. 

Wednesday,  September  2nd,  1896,  10  a.m. 

My  nerves  have  made  me  suffer  horribly  all 
night  :  I  should  have  liked  to  quiet  them  a  little 
this  morning  by  walking,  but  the  rain  falls  in 
torrents,  a  rare  thing  at  this  time  of  year,  for 
this  is  the  dry  season.  Once  more  1  have 
nothing  to  read.  None  of  all  the  parcels  of 
books  sent  me  by  my  dear  Lucie  since  the 
month  of  March  have  reached  me.  I  have 
nothing  to  kill  the  terribly  slow  time.  I  asked 
long  ago  for  some   sort   of  manual    labour,  no 
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myself  a    little  : 
they  have  not  even 
answered    me.      I 
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catch  sight  of  the  smoke  which  announces  the 
coming  of  the  mail  boat  from  Cayenne. 

Same  day  :  noon. 
On  the  horizon,  in  the  direction   of  Cayenne, 
I  discover  a  wreath  of  smoke.      It  must   be  the 
mail-boat. 

Same  day  :   7  p.m. 
The  boat  arrived  at  one   o'clock    in    the    alb  1 
noon  ;    I  have  not  had  my  letters,  and  1  think  it 
did    not    bring    them.      What    infernal    torment  ! 
but  above  all  soats  immutable  the  defenc 
our  honour :  that    is  the  aim,  never  varying,  no 
matter  what  our  troubles  may  be  ! 

Thursday,  September  3rd, 

si\  o'clock  a.m. 
1     have    had    a    horrible    night    of  fever    and 


you  now  the  expression  of  mv  deep  affection  and  delirium. 
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Nine  o'clock  a.m. 
boat  has  not  brought  my  letters.      It 
that   they   have  remained  in  Cayenne, 
ley  have  been   detained   since  the   28th 
month. 

Friday,  September  4th,  1896. 
Yesterday  evening  I  finally  received  the  mail, 
and  there  was  only  a  single  one  of  the  letters 
that  my  dear  Lucie  had  written  me.  I  feel  that 
with  all  at  home  there  is  wild  despair  at  being 
unable  as  yet  to  inform  me  of  the  discovery  of 
the  guilty  man,  the  end  of  our  sufferings.  In 
reading  the  letters  from  my  family  sweat  rolled 
down  my  forehead  and  my  limbs  trembled 
under  me.  Is  it  possible  that  human  beings 
can  suffer  thus,  and  so  undeservedly?  In  such 
a  situation  words  have  no  longer  any  value  ; 
one  even  suffers  no  longer,  one  becomes  so 
dazed.  Oh,  my  poor  Lucie  !  oh,  my  poor  little 
ones  !  Ah,  on  the  day  when  justice  shall  be 
done  and  the  guilty  one  unmasked  may  the 
burden  of  all  these  nameless  tortures  recoil  on 
those  who  have  persecuted  the  innocent  man 
and  his  whole  family  ! 

Saturday,  September  5th,  1896. 
I  have  just  written  three  long  letters,  suc- 
cessively, to  my  dear  Lucie,  to  tell  her  not  to 
allow  herself  to  be  cast  down,  but  to  continue 
her  efforts,  appealing  to  every  source  of  help. 
Such  a  situation  as  ours,  endured  for  so  long, 
becomes  too  overwhelming,  too  atrocious.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  honour  of  our  name,  of  the 
future  of  our  children.  In  view  of  that  con- 
sideration, everything  that  rebels  in  our   hearts 


or  dethrones  our  minds,  or  makes  bitterness  rise 
up  from  the  heart  to  the  lips,  should  be  re- 
pressed. I  no  longer  speak  of  my  days  and 
nights  ;  they  resemble  one  another  in  misery. 
Sunday,  September  6th,  1896. 
I  have  just  been  warned  that  I  must  no 
longer  walk  in  the  part  of  the  isle  which  had 
been  reserved  to  me ;  I  can  henceforth  only 
walk  around  my  hut.  How  long  shall  I  still 
hold  out  ?  I  cannot  know !  I  wish  this 
inhuman  treatment  would  soon  end,  otherwise  I 
can  only  bequeath  my  children  to  France,  to 
that  beloved  country  of  mine  which  I  have 
always  served  devotedly,  loyally,  beseeching 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  all  those  who  are  at 
the  head  of  affairs  to  have  the  fullest  light  shed 
on  this  shocking  enigma.  And  on  that  day  it 
will  be  for  them  to  realize  at  last  what  atrocious 
and  undeserved  torment  human  beings  some- 
times suffer,  and  to  extend  to  my  poor  children 
all  the  pity  which  such  a  misfortune  as  theirs  so 
justly  deserves. 

Same  day  ;  ten  o'clock,  night. 

How   my   head   throbs !     How   sweet  death 

would    be    to    me  !     Oh,   my    dear    Lucie  !  my 

poor  children  !  all  my  dear  ones  !     What  have 

I  done  on  earth  to  be  doomed  to  suffer  thus? 

Monday,  September  7th,  1896. 

Yesterday  evening  I  was  put  in  irons.      Why, 

I  know  not.     Since   I   have   been   here   I   have 

always    strictly   followed    the   line    traced    out 

for  me,  and  I   have   scrupulously   observed  the 

orders  given  me.      How  is  it  I  did  not  go   mad 

during  the  long,  fearful  night  ?     What  wonderful 

strength    a    clear    conscience    and    the 

feeling  of  duty  to   be  fulfilled  toward 

one's    children    "ives    one  !       As    an 
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innocent  man  my  imperious  duty  is  to  go 
on  to  the  end  of  my  strength.  So  long  as 
they  have  not  killed  me  outright  I  will  ever 
perform  my  duty.  As  to  those  who  thus  con- 
stitute themselves  my  executioners — ah  !  I  leave 
their  own  consciences  to  judge  them  when  the 
truth  shall  be  revealed.  Everything  in  life  comes 
to  light  sooner  or  later. 

Same  day. 

All  that  I  suffer  is  horrible,  yet  I  no  longer 
feel  anger  against  those  who  thus  torture  an 
innocent  man  ;  I  only  have  a  great  pity  for 
them. 

Tuesday,  September  8th,  1896. 

These  nights  in  irons  !  I  do  not  even  speak 
of  the  physical  suffering.  But  what  moral 
ignominy  !  And  without  any  explanation, 
without  knowing  why  or  for  what  reason  I  In 
what  an  atrocious  nightmare  have  I  been  living 
for  nearly  two  years  !  In  any  case  my  duty  is 
to  go  to  the  limit  of  my  strength  ;  I  shall  fulfil 
it  to  the  end.  Yet  the  moral  agony  thus 
inflicted  on  an  innocent  man  surpasses  all  his 
mere  physical  sufferings.  And  in  what  deep 
distress  of  all  my  being  I  send  you  again  my 
affection  and  my  love,  my  dear  I.ucie,  my 
darling  children  ! 

Same  day  ;  two  o'clock  p.m. 

My  brain  has  been  so  shocked,  so  upset,  by 
all  that  has  happened  to  me  for  nearly  two  years 
that  I  can  do  no  more.  Everything  fails  in  me. 
It  is  really  too  much  for  human  shoulders  to 
bear.  Why  am  I  not  in  the  tomb  ?  Oh,  ever- 
lasting rest  !  Once  again,  if  I  do  not  survive,  I 
bequeath  my  children  to  France,  to  my  beloved 
country.  My  dear  little  Pierre,  my  dear  little 
Jeanne,  my  dear  Lucie,  all  of  you,  whom  I  love 
from  the  depths  of  my  heart  and  with  all  the 
ardour  of  my  soul,  believe  me,  if  these  lines 
reach  you,  that  I  have  done  everything  which  it 
is  humanly  possible  to  do  to  stand  firm. 

Wednesday,  September  9th,  1896. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Islands  came 
yesterday  evening.*  He  told  me  that  the 
recent  measure  which  hod  been  taken,  in 
reference  to  putting  me  in  irons,  was  not  a 
punishment,  but  "a  measure  of  precaution," 
for  the  prison  administration  had  no  complaint 
to  make  against  me.  Putting  in  irons  a  measure 
of  precaution,  when  I  am  already  guarded 
like  a  wild  beast,  night  and  day,  by  a  warder 
armed  with  rifle  and  revolver  !  No  ;  the  truth 
should  be  told  :  that  it  is  a  measure  of  hatred 
and  tcrture,  ordered  from  Paris  by  those  who, 
not    being    able    to    strike    a    family,    strike    an 

ihe   Commandant,   who  always   bore   himseH   correctly,   and 
tnc  I  have  never  known,  was  shortly  a'terward    replaced 
I  leniel. 
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innocent  man,  because  neither  he  nor  his  family 
will  or  should  bow  their  heads,  and  thus  submit 
to  the  most  frightful  judicial  error  which  has 
ever  been  made.  Who  is  it  that  thus  constitutes 
himself  my  executioner  and  the  executioner  of 
my  dear  ones  ?  I  know  not.  One  easily 
divines  that  the  local  administration  (except 
the  chief  warder,  who  has  been  specially  sent 
from  Paris)  feels  a  horror  of  such  arbitrary 
and  inhuman  measures,  but  is  compelled  to 
apply  them  to  me.  It  has  no  choice  but 
to  carry  out  the  orders  which  are  imposed 
on  it.  No ;  the  responsibility  for  them  is 
of  higher  source  ;  it  rests  entirely  with  the 
author  or  authors  of  these  inhuman  orders. 
In  any  case,  no  matter  what  the  sufferings, 
the  physical  and  moral  tortures  they  may  inflict 
on  me,  my  duty  and  that  of  my  family  remains 
always  the  same.  As  I  keep  thinking  of  all  this 
I  no  longer  fear  to  become  even  angry  :  I  have 
an  immense  pity  for  those  who  thus  torture 
human  beings  !  What  remorse  they  are  prepar- 
ing for  themselves,  when  everything  shall  come 
to  light ;  for  history  unmasks  all  secrets.  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  sadness  ;  my  heart  is  so  torn, 
my  brain  is  so  shattered,  that  I  can  scarcely 
collect  my  thoughts  ;  it  is  indeed  the  acme  of 
suffering,  and  still  1  have  this  crushing  enigma 
to  face. 

Thursday,  September  10th,  1896. 

I  am  so  worn  out,  so  broken  in  body  and 
soul,  that  I  am  bringing  my  diary  to  a  close  to- 
dav,  not  knowing  how  long  my  strength  will  keep 
up  or  how  soon  my  brain  will  give  way  under  the 
strain  of  so  much  misery.  I  will  close  it  with 
this  last  prayer  to  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
in  case  I  should  succumb  before  seeing  the 
curtain  fall  on  this  horrible  drama  : 

"Monsikur  i.k  President,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  you  to  allow  this  diary,  which 
has  been  written  day  by  day,  to  be  sent  to  my 
wife.  It  may  perhaps  contain,  Monsieur  le 
President,  expressions  of  anger  and  disgUSl 
relative  to  the  most  terrible  conviction  that  has 
ever  been  pronounced  against  a  human  being, 
and  a  human  being  who  has  never  forfeited  his 
honour.  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  re- 
reading, of  going  over  the  horrible  recital  again. 
I  now  reproach  nobody  :  everyone  has  acted 
within     his     faculties    and    as    his     conscience 

dictated.      1  simply  declare  1 ;  more  that   I  am 

innocent  of  this  abominable  crime,  and  still  a^k 
for  one  thing,  the  same  thing,  that  search  may 
be  made  for  the  true  culprit,  the  author  of 
this  abominable  <Uv<\.  And  on  the  day 
when  the  light  bieaks  I  beg  that  my  1 
wife  and  my  dear  children  may  receive  all 
tin-  pity  that  such  a  great  misfortune  should 
inspire." 
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VIII. 

The  days  passed  thus,  sadly  and  gloomily, 
during  the  first  period  of  my  captivity  on  the 
lies  du  Salut.  Every  three  months  I  received 
some  books,  which  were  forwarded  to  me  by 
my  wife,  but  I  had  no  physical  occupation  ;  the 
nights  especially,  which  in  this  climate  are  almost 
always  twelve  hours  long,  were  abominably 
dreary.  During  the  month  of  July,  1S95,  I 
made  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  some 
carpenter's  tools  ;  the  head  warder  categorically 
refused  me  permission  to  do  so,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  tools  might  constitute  a  means 
of  escape.  I  wonder  how  I  could  have  escaped 
from  a  barren  island  where  I  was  closely 
watched  night  and  day  !  In  the  autumn  of 
1896  the  already  severe  routine  to  which  I  was 
subjected  became  more  rigorous  still. 

On  September  4th,  1896,  the  prison  adminis- 
tration received  instructions  from  M.  Andre 
Lebon,  the  Colonial  Minister,  to  keep  me  locked 
up  in  my  hut  night  and  day  until  further  orders, 
and  to  be  locked  and  bolted  in  at  night.  He 
was  to  put  up  a  solid  palisade  round  the  outer 
edge  of  my  exercise-yard  and  to  post  a  sentinel 
in  it.  in  addition  to  the  warders  who  were 
watching  my  hut.  In  addition  to  this,  my 
letters  and  any  parcels  that  might  be  addressed 
to  me  were  to  be  intercepted  ;  and  henceforth 
only  a  copy  of  my  correspondence  was  to  be 
forwarded. 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions  I  was 
locked  up  in  my  hut  night  and  day,  without 
even  a  moment's  exercise.  This  absolute  con- 
finement lasted  the  whole  of  the  time  they  were 
bringing  the  wood  and  putting  up  the  palisade; 
that  is  to  say,  about  two  months  and  a  half. 
The  heat  of  this  year  was  particularly  tropical ; 
it  was  so  great  in  the  hut  that  the  warders  on 
duty  made  complaint  after  complaint,  declaring 
that  they  felt  their  heads  bursting  ;  in  answer  to 
their  appeals  they  were  allowed  to  water  the 
inside  of  the  adjoining  lobby  in  which  they  sat 
v  day.   As  for  myself,  I  was  literally  melting. 

I  >ating  from  September  6th,  1  was  put  under 
double  lock  at  night,  and  this  punishment, 
which  lasted  nearly  two  months,  consisted  of 
the  following  measures  :  two  bars  of  iron,  in  the 
shape  of  L",  were  fixed  by  their  lower  extremities 
to  the  sides  of  my  bed.  Into  these  irons 
another  iron  bar  was  fastened,  to  which  two 
rings  were  attached.  At  the  extreme  end  of 
this  bar  on  one  side  was  a  solid  terminal  and 
on  the  other  a  padlock,  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  the  bar  was  fixed  to  the  irons,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  bed.  Of  course,  when  my  feet 
were  fixed  in  the  two  rings  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  my  moving  :  I  was  invariably  fastened 
clown    to    my   bed.       The   torture    was   horrible. 


especially  on  these  sultry  nights.  Very  soon 
these  rings,  tightly  fastened  round  my  ankles, 
began  to  rub  sore  places. 

The  hut  was  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  about 
7ft.  high  and  about  5ft.  distant  from  the  hut. 
This  palisade  was  much  higher  than  the  little 
barred  windows  of  the  hut,  which  were  not  quite 
4ft.  above  the  ground,  consequently  I  had 
neither  light  nor  air  in  the  interior  of  the  hut. 
Beyond  this  first  palisade,  which  was  completely 
closed,  and  which  was  a  palisade  of  defence,  a 
second  palisade  was  built,  also  completely  closed 
and  of  the  same  height,  and  which,  like  the  first 
one,  hid  everything  outside  it  from  my  sight. 
After  about  three  months  of  the  strictest  con- 
finement I  received  permission  to  walk  between 
these  two  palisades,  which  thus  formed  a  narrow 
walk,  during  the  day,  under  a  burning  sun,  with 
no  trace  of  shade,  and  always  accompanied  by 
a  warder. 

Up  to  September  4th,  1896,  I  had  occupied 
my  hut  only  during  the  night  and  in  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  the  time  I 
spent  in  walking  about  the  portion  of  the 
island  reserved  to  me,  I  used  often  to  sit  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hut  opposite  the  sea  ;  and  if  my 
thoughts  were  sad  and  anxious,  or  if  I  happened 
to  be  ill  with  fever,  as  was  often  the  case,  I  at 
any  rate  had  the  consolation,  in  my  extreme 
misery,  of  looking  at  the  sea,  of  gazing  at  the 
waves,  and,  on  stormy  days,  of  feeling  my  soul 
rise  in  sympathy  with  the  angry  billows.  But 
with  September  4th  this  came  to  an  end  ;  the 
sight  of  the  sea  was  forbidden  me  ;  I  stifled  in 
my  hut,  where  there  was  neither  air  nor  light. 
The  only  alternative  was  the  exercise  walk 
between  the  two  palisades  during  the  day,  under 
the  blazing  sun,  with  no  shade  at  all. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1896,  I  had  had 
several  severe  attacks  of  fever,  followed  by  con- 
gestion of  the  brain.  During  one  of  these 
terrible  nights  of  wretchedness  and  fever  I 
tried  to  rise  ;  I  fell  like  a  log  on  the  floor  of 
the  hut  and  lay  there  in  a  swoon.  The  warder 
on  duty  picked  me  up  unconscious  and  covered 
with  blood.  During  the  days  which  followed  I 
could  take  no  food.  I  got  very  thin,  and  my 
health  was  much  broken.  I  was  still  very  weak 
when  the  arbitrary  and  inhuman  measures  of 
the  4th  of  September  came  into  force,  which 
made  this  an  additional  trial.  This  was  what 
made  me  think  that  the  end  had  come;  how- 
ever strong  may  be  the  will  and  energy  of  a 
man,  physical  strength  has  its  limits,  and  I  had 
now  reached  the  end  of  mine.  So  I  closed  my 
diary,  with  the  object  of  sending  it  to  my  wile. 
Besides,  a  few  days  afterwards  all  my  papers 
were  seized  :  after  this  I  was  only  allowed  a 
limited  quantity  of  paper,  each  sheet  numbered 
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and  initialed  as  it  was  at  first ;  this  I  had  to 
return  after  it  was  written  upon  before  I  could 
receive  any  more. 

But  during  one  of  these  long  nights  of  agony, 
fixed  to  my  bed  and  with  sleep  far  from  my 
eyes,  I  sought  my  guiding  star,  the  inspiring 
light  of  my  moments  of  supreme  resolution. 
Suddenly  I  saw  it  gleam  out  brilliantly  before 
me,  dictating  my  duty :  "  Now  less  than  ever 
have  you  a  right  to  desert  your  post,  less  than 
ever  have  you   the  right  to  shorten  by  a  single 


Dating  from  September,  1896,  these  parcels  were 
intercepted.  I  was  informed,  it  is  true,  that  I 
could  order  twenty  books  every  three  months, 
which  would  be  bought  at  my  own  expense;  I 
sent  in  a  first  application,  which  was  not  com- 
plied with  until  several  months  later  ;  a  second 
was  still  longer  in  reaching  me  :  then  a  third, 
which  was  never  attended  to  at  all.  After  this  I 
had  to  subsist  upon  the  stock  I  already  had. 

This    stock    consisted    of,   besides    a    certain 
number  of  scientific   and  literary  reviews,  a  few 
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day  your  sad  and  wretched  life.  Whatever 
punishments  they  inflict  on  you,  you  must  keep 
on,  as  long  as  your  life  shall  last  :  you  must 
stand  erect  before  your  murderers,  as  long  as 
you  have  a  shadow  of  strength,  a  living  wreck, 
keeping  yourself  before  their  eyes,  through  the 
indomitable  energy  of  your  soul." 

From  that  moment  1  made-  up  my  mind  to 
struggle  on  more  earnestly  than  ever. 

I  hiring  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
this,  from  September,  1896,  to  August,  1897, 
the  watch  kept  over  me  became  daily  more 
rigon 

At  first  the  number  of  warders,  ex<  lusive  of 
thr  head  warder,  had  hern  live  ;  this  was  raised 
to  six,  and  afterwards  to  ten  warders,  in  the 
course  ol  the  year  1897.  Later  it  was  aug 
in'  nted  still  mon  Until  [89b  I  re<  eiv<  d, 
every  three   months,   books   sent    by  my   wile. 


books  of  current  literature;  " Studies  in  (\m- 
temporary  History,"  by  Scherer ;  Lanson's 
"  History  of  Literature  "  ;  some  of  Balzac's 
works  ;  the  "  Memoires"  of  lianas  :  the  "  Fesser 
Criticism  "  of  Janin  ;  a  history  of  painting  :  the 
"History  of  the  Francs";  Austin  Thierry's 
"  Account  of  the  Merovingien  Times  "  ;  volumes 
VII.  ami  VIII.  of  l.axisse  and  Rambaud's 
"  General  History,  from  the  Fourth  Century  to 
the  Present  Day";  Montaigne's  "  Essays,"  and, 
above  all,  Shakespeare's  works.  1  never  under- 
stood this  -teal  writer  so  well  as  during  this 
tragic  period  ;  I  read  him  over  and  over  again  ; 
"Hamlet"  ami  "Kin-  Fear"  appealed  to  me 
with  all  their  dramatic  power.  I  took  up 
science   again,  and,   not  having  the   necessary 

books,  1  had  U>  reconstruct  the  elements  of 
the  integral  and  differential  calculus. 

Thus     I     forced     mv     mind     -though    the 
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moments,  alas  !  were  too  brief — to  lose  itself  in 
an  order  of  ideas  totally  different  from  those 
which  usually  absorbed  it. 

At  the  end  of  a  short  time  my  books  were  in 
a  pitiable  state  ;  vermin  got  into  them,  gnawed 
them,  and  laid  their  eggs  in  them. 

Vermin  swarmed  in  my  hut  ;  mosquitoes,  as 
soon  as  the  rainy  season  began  ;  ants,  all  the 
year  round,  in  such  large  numbers  that  I  had  to 
isolate  my  table  by  placing  the  legs  of  it  in  old 
preserve  boxes  filled  with  petroleum. 

Water  had  been  scarce,  for  the  ants  had 
formed  a  chain  across  the  surface  of  it,  and 
when  the  chain  was  complete,  they  crossed 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  by  a  bridge. 

The  most  tiresome  insect  was  the  spider- 
crab  ;  its  bite  is  venomous.  The  spider-crab  is 
a  creature  whose  body  resembles  that  of  a  crab, 
and  its  legs  are  long,  like  those  of  a  spider. 
Altogether  it  is  about  as  large  as  a  man's  hand. 
I  killed  many  of  them  in  my  hut,  into  which 
they  came  through  the  aperture  between  the 
roof  and  the  walls. 

In  a  few  words,  after  the  crushing  events  of 
the  month  of  September,  1896,  I  went  through  a 
time  of  utter  prostration,  followed  by  a  reaction 
of  mental  energy,  my  soul  rising  pure  and  lofty 
above  all  things. 

Orr  June  6th,  1897,  there  was  a  night  alarm, 
which  might  have  had  dire  consequences. 
<  )rders  had  been  issued  that  on  the  least  sign 
from  me  of  any  attempt  to  escape,  or  of  any 
evidence  of  outside  interference,  I  should  be  in 
danger  of  my  life.  The  warder  on  duty  had 
instructions  to  prevent  an  abduction  or  escape 
by  the  most  decisive  means.  It  may  well  be 
understood,  with  such  orders,  how  dangerous  for 
me  would  be  any  alarm  given  to  my  keepers. 
Such  measures  were  shameful,  for  how  could  I 
be  held  responsible  for  any  attempt  from  the 
outside  ?  If  any  had  been  made,  I  should 
ne<  essarily  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

(To  be 


On  that  day,  towards  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  a  rocket  was  sent  up  from  the  He 
Royale.  It  was  pretended  that  a  schooner  had 
been  seen  in  the  gulf  formed  by  the  He  Saint 
Joseph  and  the  He  du  Diable.  The  prison 
commandant  gave  orders  to  fire  a  blank  cart- 
ridge at  it  and  to  prepare  for  combat.  He  came 
himself  with  a  supplementary  guard  to  reinforce 
the  detachment  at  the  He  du  Diable.  I  was 
lying  down  in  my  hut,  the  warder  on  duty  being 
with  me  as  usual  every  night.  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  cannon-shots,  followed  by  rifle- 
shots, and  I  saw  the  warder  on  guard  with  his 
weapons  drawn  looking  at  me  with  fixed  atten- 
tion. I  asked,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  He 
made  no  answer.  But  as  I  paid  no  attention  to 
incidents  passing  around  me,  all  my  thoughts 
being  fixed  in  one  direction,  I  made  no  further 
observation  or  movement.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
fortunate,  for  the  orders  to  the  guards  were 
strict,  and  it  is  probable  that  I  should  have  been 
instantly  shot  if  I  had  manifested  surprise  at 
these  unwonted  noises  and  jumped  from  my 
bed. 

After  the  erection  of  the  palisades  round  my 
hut  it  became  utterly  uninhabitable  ;  it  was  a 
living  death  !  From  that  moment  there  was 
neither  air  nor  light,  and  the  heat  was  torrid, 
stifling  during  the  dry  season.  In  the  rainy 
season  it  was  a  wretchedly  damp  lodging-place, 
in  a  country  where  humidity  is  the  great  scourge 
of  the  European. 

I  was  completely  prostrated  from  lack  of 
exercise,  and  by  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  climate.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
doctor  it  was  decided  to  build  me  a  new 
hut. 

And  so,  during  the  month  of  August,  1897, 
while  one  of  the  palisades  around  my  walk  was 
being  removed,  to  be  used  for  the  palisade  of 
the  new  hut,  I  was  again  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment. 

continued. ) 


By  Walker  Hodgson. 
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Telling  of 

an  extraordinary 

accident  that 

befell  a  lucky 

prospector 

in    North-West 

Australia. 


ARRV  MARTIN  is  not  the  man  he 
was.  No  wonder.  He  has  during 
the  last  four  years  been  roughing  it 
in  North  -Western  Australia  ;  and,  in 
fact,  Martin  is  now  what  many 
would  term  a  wreck — and  he  looks  it,  certainly. 
He  went  out  there  to  "  fossick  "  for  gold,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  he  found  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  nugget  of  more  than  ordinary  size  and  weight. 
It  was  a  great  find  and  no  mistake — a  2540/.. 
slug,  in  short,  and  that  means  well  on  to  ^1,000 
in  a  lump.  But  the  nugget  never  paid  Martin  ; 
indeed,  it  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  happened. 

He  started  from  the  coast  on  a  "  fossicking  " 
expedition,  and  travelled  eighty  miles,  riding  a 
strong  little  brumbie,  or  native  horse.  Up  to 
this  point  he  was  lucky  in  finding  plenty  of 
water,  and  now  it  was  that  he  also  found  gold 
in  an  appreciable  quantity  i.e.,  the  nuggel 
alluded  to. 

Martin's  horse— Scottie  by  name  stumbled 
Over  it  on  the  dry  bed  ol  a  creek,  and  the 
fossicker  was  thrown.      Before  remounting  he 

handled  the  stone  tor  such  he  expected  it  to 
be — and  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  vastly  excited 
to  find  n  .nold,  pure  and  simple,  though  naturally 
somewhat    discoloured.      Of    course,    he    soon 


loaded  Scottie  with  the  treasure,  which  he 
rolled  in  his  blanket,  and  then  he  went  forward 
along  the  creek  looking  for  water.  Within  two 
miles  he  came  to  an  old  well  upon  an  abandoned 
sheep  run. 

The  brief  Australian  twilight  had  just  come 
down  and  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  ascertain 
how  deep  down  the  water  might  be.  That 
would  have  been  easy  enough  if  the  well's  gear 
had  been  workable,  but  it  was  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  ;  indeed,  both  rope  and  bucket  were 
absent,  and  the  only  thing  Martin  could  do  was  to 
fasten  his  "billy''  to  some  rope  which  Scottie 
carried  and  reach  the  water  in  that  way — if  the 
well  contained  any.  This  he  did,  and  was  just 
about  to  withdraw  his  tin  when  he  was  greatly 
startled  by  the  bound  of  a  kangaroo  immediately 
in  front  of  him.  The  animal  had  evidently 
come  for  water  too,  and  was  much  startled  to 
observe  the  prospector,  who  was  lying  on  his 
stomach  over  the  narrow  shaft,  whilst  Scottie 
stood  behind  him  looking  pretty  well  done  up. 
It  was  the  fright  that  Martin  got  which  brought 
about  the  disaster.  The  side  of  the  well  gave 
way,  and  before  he  could  save  himself  the 
prospector  was  launched,  with  a  quantity  of 
stone  and  sand,  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

He  was  not  in  any  way  bruised,  but  imagine 
his  position!  He  was  in  darkness,  more  than 
20ft.  from  the  top,  and  Standing  in  fully 
.lit.  of  water!  Mis  rope  had  fallen  with 
him,  but  that  was  of  no  use  to  him  now,  and, 
worse  still,  poor  Scottie  wanting  a  drink 
badly  came  cl,,se  to  the  edge  of  the  pit  above, 
forcing  down  a  perfect  deluge  of  stones  and 
sand.  The  situation  was  terrible.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  however,  no  stone  struck  Martin, 
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though  the  sand  blinded  him  somewhat.  But, 
thought  the  unfortunate  man,  how  if  Scottie 
himself  should  be  accidentally  precipitated  upon 
the  top  of  his  master  with  other  stones  accom- 
panying ?  And  the  nugget  ?  That  appeared 
to  be  of  extremely  small  account  now. 

Scottie,  however,  turned  aside  from  the  well  in 
a  short  time, 
probably  think- 
ing his  position 
dangerous,  and 
he  left  only  the 
stars  for  Harry 
to  gaze  upon. 
The  sound  of 
the  horse- bell 
lingered  in  the 
ears  of  the  en- 
tombed man,  but 
i  \  en  that  sound 
died  away  in  little 
over  an  hour. 

Shouting  and 
coo  -  e  e  e  -  i  n  g 
under  such  pecu- 
1  i  a  r  circum- 
stances and  in 
such  a  desert 
place  was  of  no 
avail  to  Martin. 
All  he  could  do 
was  to  endeavour 
to  force  his  way 
up  the  shaft  by 
using  his  hands 
and  feet  and 
back.  He  tried 
many  times,  but 
every  time  slip- 
ped hack  again, 
and  at  length, 
b  e  c  o  m  i  n  g  e  x  • 
h  a  u  s  t  e  d  w  i  t  h 
li  effort,  he 
had  to  give  up 
in  despair. 

In  this  awful  situation,  then,  poor  Harry 
Martin  passed  the  night,  and  never  once  did  his 
great  nugget  present  itself  to  his  mind.  Well, 
it  scarcely  would  !  A  man  buried  alive  in  4ft. 
"I  watei  (Harry  himself  being  5ft.  Sin.)  could 
not  have  much  mind  remaining  to  recollect  even 
a  Mount  Everest  of  gold  had  he  possessed  one. 
Bui  ol  Scottie  he  thought  frequently.  Oh!  if 
only  his  horse's  head  and  neck  would  appear 
I  the  shaft  again.  Could  he,  he  wondered, 
in  desperation,  throw  up  in  the  daylight  his  bit 
of  rope  lassowise  and  then,  if  successful,  ask  the 
horse  to  pull,  pull,  pull  ? 
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But  that  was  hopeless.  Besides,  Scottie's 
re -appearance  might  be  the  means  of  sending 
down  upon  him  another  deluge  of  stones  and 
sand. 

Of  the  water  in  which  he  stood  he  took 
occasional  drinks,  but  it  was  brackish  and  pol- 
luted,   and   it   stunk    fearfully.     Next    ravenous 

hunger  seized 
the  unhappy 
man,  and  excru- 
ciating pains 
racked  his  head. 
He  also  lost  his 
voice,  so  that 
calling  for  help 
was  now  out  of 
the  question  al- 
together, even  it 
it  could  have 
served  him. 

Scottie  had 
gone  off  for  feed, 
no  doubt,  and 
possibly  f  o  r 
other  water ;  but 
at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the 
following  after- 
noon Scottie's 
bell  was  again 
heard,  and  the 
sound  rapidly 
drew  nearer  and 
nearer.  \  es, 
Scottie  has  re- 
turned, mur- 
mured the  im- 
prisoned pro- 
spector. This 
time,  however, 
the  animal  did 
not  approach  the 
side  and  peer 
down,  sending 
stones  and  sand 
on  to  his  master 
below.  Harry  Martin  assumed  that  Scottie 
was  most  likely  reclining  close  by,  for  the  flat, 
dull  note  of  the  bell  reached  his  ear  now  And 
then. 

During  the  last  few  hours  the  wretched  man 
had  made  renewed  efforts  to  gain  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  merely  exhausted 
himself  still  further,  and  that  was  all. 

It  is  now,  let  us  say,  five  in  the  afternoon. 
Scottie's  bell  tinkles  occasionally,  and  parrot- 
screeches  from  a  neighbouring  eucalyptus  clump 
come  at  intervals  to  the  unfortunate  fossicker  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well.     Something  else  comes 
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also,  though,  at  this  time  It  is  a  human  voice 
with  whole  worlds  of  surprise  in  it,  and  it 
says:  — 

"  Why,  whose  nag  are  you,  eh  ?  " 

That  voice  affects  poor  Martin  to  a  high 
degree.  He  tries  to  shout,  but  finds  he  cannot. 
Coo-e-e-e  ?  No,  that  is  beyond  him.  Merely 
(all  faintly— very  faintly?  Yes,  that  he  can 
just  manage  to  do,  and  he  calls  feebly  again  and 
again. 

"What's    that?    I'm  certain    I     heard    some- 


cheery,  sunburnt  face  and  shoulders  of  con- 
siderable breadth  looming  far  above  him. 

"  Funny  place  to  be  in  !  Have  you  any  rope 
down  there  ?     There's  none  up  here." 

Martin  withdrew  his  rope  from  the  water,  and 
a  long  arm  was  stretched  out  to  catch  it  from 
him.  This  desirable  proceeding  was  succc-s- 
fully  carried  out  after  half-a-dozen  attempts,  and 
at  last  Martin  was  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  well 
more  dead  than  alive.  He  was  in  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion,    but  was   in    good   hands.       His 
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thing."  (lies  a  strong  young  voice  near  the  top 
of  the  well. 

'"  Yes,  I'm  down  here,"  says  Martin,  franti- 
cally, but  in  still  weakly  tones  --"  down  here, 
down  lure—  been  down  here  a  night  and  day 
in  the  water." 

The  last  was  said  in  little  more  than  a  hoarse 
whisper;  but  Scottie's  questioner  heard  it,  and 
laimed,  in  still  great*  i  surprise  : 

"Lord  bless  us  :  Down  where?  Mown  the 
well 

"Yes;  marly  dead.  Hurry  up,  for  God's 
sake! 

"  Why,  rather '  My  conscience  !  Down  this 
hole?     Let's  have  a  look." 

And     Harry     Martin     saw    without     delay     a 


saviour  was  a  young  sheep  fanner  about  to  take 
up    this    (fifteen    years    ago)    abandoned    run. 

The  new-comer  was  greatly  interested  to  hear 
of  and  see  the  "slug"  picked  up  by  Harry 
Martin  in  the  creek  ;  and  he  said  he  would  i 
little  "fossicking"  and  prospecting  himself  as 
soon  as  he  could.  I  believe  he  has  done  so  to 
advantage  quite  recently. 

Harry  Martin,  a  short  time  after  this  adven 
ture,  brought  his  nugget  to  England,  and  though 
he  made  it  pay  in  one  sense,  he  returned  with 
a  constitution  permanently  impaired  by  his 
dreadful  experience  in  the  creek  well,  [nd 
he  is  quite  an  invalid.  At  the  present  time 
In-  is  living  in  Clapham.  He  i^  married,  and 
has  two  children. 


Sights  and  Scenes  in  riontenegro. 

By  Victor  Goedorp. 

Very    few  people    know  anything  about    the    curious  little   country    over  which   Prince  Nicholas  rules. 
Until    quite   recently    it    was    fiercely  turbulent  ;    but  under   his    patriarchal  sway  the    people  are  con- 
tented and  prosperous.     The  paper  is  illustrated  with  a  set  of  interesting  photographs. 


N  almost   wild   country   is   the   little 
State    of    Montenegro,    situated     in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  it  fully  deserves 
the    name    of    "  Black    Mountain " 
bestowed    upon    it   by  the  old-time 
geographers.      Both  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants arouse  interest  and  curiosity.      Hence  it  is 
that   yearly   numerous   tourists   visit   the   sylvan 


dominating    it    and 


constituting   a 


natural   rampart  against   the   incursions   of  the 
neighbouring  races. 

Formerly   the  journey    from    the   Bocche   di 
Cattaro  to  Cettinje,  the  capital,  was  attended  by 


ment  caused  a  magnificent  carriage-road  to  be 
built  between  Cattaro  and  Cettinje,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Scale,  the  ascent  of  which  was 
dangerous.  It  takes  twelve  hours  to  cover  the 
distance,  and  night-time  is  to  be  preferred,  owing 
to  the  scorching  heat  and  blinding  dust  of  the 
day.  Leaving  Cattaro  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  one  may  reach  Cettinje  just  at  sun- 
rise. 

The  view  which  unfolds  itself  before  one's 
eyes  at  Cattaro  itself  is  a  most  imposing  one,  as 
our  first  illustration  will  show.  1'he  Bocche  di 
Cattaro   are   seen   at   the   far   end   of  a   superb 
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great  difficulties.      It  was  necessary  to  be  armed 
to  th'    tci  lli  and  inured  to  fatigue  and  hardships. 
Each  and   every  step  was  beset  with  obstacles, 
['here   were   densely-wooded    mountains   to   be 
caled,  ravines  to  be  crossed,  and  swift-running 
ins  to  be  forded.      Moreover,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  ever  on   the  alert,  for  bandits  galore 
were   continually  on  the  prowl.     This  state  of 
things  lias  now  ceased  to  exist.     If,  on  the  one 
hand,    the    countryside    has    lost    some    of    its 
picturesquenesSj  it    has,   on   the  other,  gained    in 
security. 

I'. ii"'  ly  twenty  years  ago  the  Austrian  Govern 


valley  crowned  with  high  mountains  of  abrupt 
and  wild  aspect.  It  seems  impossible  to  climb 
these  arid  rocks,  whose  summits  rise  as  if  in 
defiance  to  the  heavens.  And  yet  they  are  but 
child's  play  to  the  daring  guides.  Let  us  tread 
in  the  steps  of  these  hardy  mountaineers  and 
penetrate  into  the  fastnesses  of  Montenegro. 

A  mule  comes  towards  us,  laden  with 
provisions  and  led  by  two  women  in  their  native 
'  ostume.  The  one  walks  in  front  of  the  animal, 
thus  showing  it  the  road  to  follow,  while  the 
other  strikes  the  beast  occasionally  with  a  stick 
in  order  to  stimulate  its  activity. 
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It    is   night,  and 
our    little    caravan 
can  make  but  slow 
progress.  Our  guide 
is  the  possessor  of 
a     lantern,     which 
sheds  a  faint  light 
ahead,    showing  us 
the  path.      At  last 
we  are  well  on  our 
way.      We     have 
preferred  doing  the 
journey  afoot,    but 
we    might    just    as 
well    have   done  it 
on    horseback. 
Dawn    presently 
commences    to 
break,    and  a  curi- 
ous glimmer  rises 
slowly  behind  the 
mountains,  which 
stand    out    in 
short     relief 
against    this  cur- 
tain    of     varied 
colours,   until    at 
last  the  sun  itself 
appears. 

The  little  town 
of  Cettinje  stands 
amid  a  moun- 
tainous country, 
thickly  covered 
with  verdure,  and 
looks  more  like  a  village  than 
the  capital  of  a  State.  And, 
indeed,  Cettinje  has  a  popula- 
tion of  but  1,500  souls;  it  is 
the  smallest  capital  in  Europe, 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world. 

Despite  the  early  hour  the 
Montenegrins  are  already  up 
and  doing  ;  they  are  a  well- 
set-up  race  of  men,  proud  of 
demeanour,  martial  in  their 
gait,  and  their  belts  enfold  a 
disconcerting  assortment  of 
pistols. 

On  reaching  the  town  we 
conn-  across  the  quaint 
vehicle  which  conveys  the 
mails  in  this  Liliputian 
country.  Letters  and  small 
panels  are  piled  up  in  this 
diligence,  which  is  01 
mented  with  the  scutchi  on 
of   the     Principality.       The 
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post  office  clerk 
hands  the  driver 
the  contents  bill  of 
the  day's  mail,  and 
with  much  cracking 
of  the  whip  the 
equipage  starts,  as 
shown  in  the  ac- 
companying snap- 
shot. 

We  enter  the  inn 
and  order  a  break- 
fast, which  we  hope 
will    put    fresh 
strength     into    us. 
The      innkeeper 
takes     our     order, 
standing   before  us 
with     a    brace    of 
heavy   pistols    in 
his  belt.     We  in- 
voluntarily   won- 
der   if    we    have 
strayed   into  the 
bad  days  of  old, 
when  might  was 
right. 

Our  guide  ex- 
plains, however, 
that  it  is  the 
custom  of  every 
Montenegrin  to 
be  armed  to  the 
teeth.  "  A  man 
without  pistols  is 
a  man  without  freedom,"  he 
says,  emoting  a  Montenegrin 
adage.  Our  host  does  not 
constitute  the  exception  :  the 
schoolmaster,  the  post-office 
clerk,  nay.  the  very  street- 
sweeper,  all  carry  weapons, 
for,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  Montenegrin 
code  permits  the  offended 
party  to  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands.  Thus  does  the 
fn  1  and  easy  code  express  it : 
"Whoever  strikes  a  Mon- 
tenegrin is  liable  to  a  tine  of 
fifty  ducats.  Should  the 
offended  party  shoot  his 
assailant  in  a  lit  of  anger,  he 
is  considered  free  from  all 
responsibility." 

This  alone  will  give 
an  idea  of  Montenegrin 
customs,  but  it  must  not 
be      concluded      from      this 
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thai  these  folk  are  of  a  savage  disposition. 
Generally  speaking  they  are  very  strong,  well 
built,  of  solid  aspect  ;  they  are  conscious  of 
their  physical  superiority,  and  do  not  abuse  it. 
In  all  Eastern  countries  the  Montenegrins  are 
employed  as  bodyguards.  Heads  of  religious 
com mu  n  i  t  ies, 
even  Turkish 
Pashas,  like  to 
be  surrounded 
by  these  brave 
men,  who  do  not 
know  the  mean- 
ing of  fear. 

The  Monte- 
negrins belong  to 
the  great  Slav 
family.  They 
profess  the  Greek 
religion,  and  re- 
cognise the  Czar 
of  All  the  Russias 
as  their  spiritual 
head.  Their 
customs,  which 
are  primitive,  are 

rather  those  of  pastoral  nomads  than  the  agricul- 
turist wedded  to  the  soil  he  tills.  By  nature 
they  are  violent  and  irascible,  not  to  say  savage. 
Their  bravery  is  unexampled,  reaching  temerity. 
The  family  spirit  is  strongly  developed  among 
them,  and  paternal  authority  brooks  no  limit. 

A  political  Constitution  governs  them.  It  is 
an  odd  com- 
pound of  sacer- 
dotal, patri- 
archal, and 
democratic  in- 
stitutions. At 
a  no  distant 
period,  in  1853, 
the  country 
was  under  tin- 
spiritual  and 
temporal  au- 
thority of  a 
bishop  holding 
title  ol 
Vladika.  In 
[854  a  revolu- 
tion broke  out, 
the  result  of 
which      was     a 

<  'institution  by  the  terms  of  which  Montenegro 
overned  by  a  bishop,  and  became 
nuinc  Principality,  with  a  secular  Prince  as 
its  head.  As  late  as  last  year  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro  was  recognised  as  a  Royalty  by  the 
European  Powi 
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From  the  time  of  this  revolution  dates  the 
Montenegrin  code  of  laws  from  which  I  have 
just  quoted.  Another  article,  having  reference  to 
the  defence  of  the  country,  has  quite  a  piquant 
flavour  of  its  own.     It  runs  as  follows  :— 

"  Should  a  man  be  proven  a  coward  his  arms 

shall  be  taken 
from  him  and 
he  shall  never 
bear  them  again, 
nor  be  shown 
any  considera- 
tion ;  he  shall, 
moreover,  wear 
a  woman's  apron 
in  order  to  show 
that  a  man's 
heart  does  not 
beat  in  his 
bosom."  This 
explains  why  all 
Montenegr  i  n  s 
are  armed  ;  arms 
are  the  badge  of 
manhood.  An- 
other tradition 
prescribes  the  wearing  of  the  national  costume ; 
as  regards  the  poorer  classes  it  consists  of  the 
cougne,  a  species  of  tunic  of  white  flannel,  left 
open  to  show  a  red  embroidered  waistcoat ; 
public  officials  and  the  better  class  of  people 
don  the  same  tunic,  in  their  case  green,  either 
light  or  dark,   bordered  with  crimson -coloured 

stuff;  all  wear 
baggy  trousers 
and  the  stro- 
unka,  a  kind 
of  fringed 
shawl,  worn 
both  winter 
and  summer. 
"Whether  line 
or  foul  take  thy 
strounka,"  runs 
the  proverb; 
"thou  canst 
sleep  o  n  o  r 
under  it."  One 
of  our  illustra- 
tions shows  a 
M  ontenegri  n 
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w  taring     the 
cougne    and     a 
palace    official    with    a   green    tunic. 

Let  us  stroll  through  the  streets  of  the  city  ; 
they  are  wide  and  clean.  Few  people  are  to  be 
met  with  in  them,  and  they  are  devoid  of  anima- 
tion. There  are,  however,  a  few  buildings  of 
interest.      Of  such   is  the    Ministry  of    Foreign 
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JRIN    DOWNING    STREET — THE  MINTS 
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been  done  in  oils,  representing  respectively  a 
Montenegrin  knight  and  a  turbaned  Turk. 
The  effect,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  comical. 
This  hotel  is  kept  by  a  German  named  Reinvein, 
who,  it  is  alleged,  speaks  all  languages.  This 
at  least  is  what  he  asserts  in  his  prospectus, 
wherein,  with  touching  modesty,  he  describes 
his  manifold  accomplishments. 

A  few  steps  more  take  us  out  of  the  town, 
when  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  company 
of  Montenegrin  soldiers,  to  whom  an  officer 
is  imparting  musketry  instruction.  In  Mon- 
tenegro every  man  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty  must  serve  his  country. 

A  few  hovels  line  a  rocky  slope  sparsely 
dotted  with  stunted  elms ;  these  huts  are 
covered  with  thatch  held  down  by  bits  of  rock  ; 
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Affairs,  flanked  by  a  massive  tower  of  no  very 
threatening  aspect.  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  have  re- 
presentatives at  Cettinje,  for  if  the 
Court  of  Montenegro  is  not  in  itself 
"i  any  great  importance,  it  is  con- 
in  <  i,<l  with  the  greatest  Royal  Houses, 
tor  Prince  Nicholas  seems  to  possess 
the  si  crel  oi  marrying  his  daughters 
well,  and  thus  enjoys  an  influence 
which  has  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
diplomatists. 

Every  tourist  is  aware  that  Cettinje 
considers  it  possesses  a  famous  hotel  ; 

hence  he  is   anxious    to    pay  a    \isit    to 

"Prince  Marko's"  Inn.    Its  originality 
consists  in  exhibiting  above  iis  dour 

in  a  country   where     art     is    unknown 
two    pictures    guaranteed    to    have 
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a  sheet  of  zinc  does  duty  for  a  rain  spout.     On 
the  threshold  are  a  few  women  working  together, 
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spinning  and  gossiping.  We  are  unfortunately 
not  able  to  understand  them,  yet  we  are  surprised 
to  find  that  the  language,  which,  with  its  accu- 
mulation   of    consonants,     seems     so    hard    to 


renders  her  man's  equal,  and  Montenegrins 
do  not  consider  that  a  woman  can  ever  be 
that. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  agglomeration  of 
buildings  constituting  the  town 
of  Cettinje  stands  the  humble 
palace  which  shelters  Prince 
Nicholas  and  his  family,  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Am- 
bassadors, and  the  officers  of 
the  army.  Ten  o'clock  strikes, 
and  we  see  the  Prince  of  Monte- 
negro  emerge   from    the    Council 
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pronounce,       flows       softly      and 
melodiously  from  their  lips. 

We  enter  a  house  at  the  invita- 
tion of  its  lady,  who  rushes  for- 
ward and  kisses  our  hands — a  sign 
of  great  respect.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  hold  a  conversation,  but 
it  is  a  wretched  failure.  As  often  as  not  there  is 
no  connection  between  question  and  answer, 
but  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  an  interpreter  that 
one  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a 
vocabulary  whose  words  one  fails  to  pro- 
nounce  correctly. 

In  the  end  our 
hostess  resolves 
upon  showing  us 
her  household 
treasures,  and 
pulls  out  of  a  well- 
worn  little  chest 
some  delicately 
embroidered 
shirts.  After 
having  sufficiently 
iressed  our 
admiration  of  the 
work  we  take 
have  of  her  with 
■  i  mutual  shake  of 
tin-  hand.  This 
a<  t  of  court' 
begets  hilarity  in  the  urchins  who  are  hanging 
it,  l"i,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
country,  it  is  beneath  a  man's  dignity  to 
shake    a    woman    by    the     hand,     which     act 
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and  come  down  the  street  with  majestic  strides, 
leaning  on  a  long  walking-stick  and  followed, 
at  a  respectful  distance,  by  his  Ministers.  He 
knows  each  and  all  of  his  subjects  by  name. 
He    calls   to   him   the  first  one   he  chances  to 

meet,  examines 
his  revolver,  and, 
should  a  single 
cartridge  be  miss- 
ing, punishes  him. 
The  Prince  then 
sits  down  under 
an  elm,  and  there, 
like  the  seigniors 
of  the  Middle 
Ages,  dispenses 
justice  kindly  and 
equitably.  Hence 
it  is  that  he  is 
loved  of  all  and 
that  he  is  im- 
mensely popular. 
No  Opposition 
exists  in  this 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
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ideal  countn 
its  existence. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder  stands  the 
prisoner,  but  he  is  a  prisoner   without   a   prison. 
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He  is  placed  in  an  inclosure  surrounded  by  a 
few  posts.  Xo  sentry,  no  warders,  watch  over 
him.  The  convicts  stroll  about  under  the  trees, 
as  happy  as  lords.  Some  of  them  are  un- 
fettered, while  others  wear  a  chain  fastened  to 
their  left  ankle.  They  are  enjoying  a  quiet 
smoke,  and  there  is  nothing  about  their 
demeanour  to  indicate  either  shame  or  suffering. 
The  men  are  idle  and  never  work  ;  the  women, 
on  the  contrary,  go  to  the  wash-house— it  con- 
stitutes a  recreation  for  them. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  attempts 
at  escape  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Should  one 
of  the  prisoners  fly  to  the  mountains  the 
others  are  sent  in  pursuit  o/  him,  and  the  same 
evening  he  sleeps  peacefully  with  his  fellow- 
prisoners. 

One  of  the  interesting  sights  of  Montenegro 
is  the  Monastery  of  Ostrog,  which  is  composed 
of  several  buildings  grouped  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  The  newly-built  church  standing  in 
the  centre  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  slender 
spire  from  other  Greek  places  of  worship,  which 
are  ordinarily  surmounted  by  an  open  belfry. 
A  pulpit  is  installed  on  the  point  of  the  rock 
and  alongside  the  main  building.  The  place 
has  a  reputation  for  miracles.  From  eight  to 
ten  thousand  pilgrims  go  thither  every  year  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  coming  from  all  points  of  the 
Balkans,    Servia,    Dalmatia,    and    Herzegovina, 


bringing  their  offerings  to  St.  Vasili  and 
begging  him  to  intercede  for  them  in  their 
misfortunes. 

The  grotto  of  St.  Vasili  formerly  contained 
the  gunpowder  of  the  Principality,  which 
explains  the  repeated  attacks  made  in  that 
quarter  by  the  Osmanlis.  The  monastery  has 
several  times  been  burned  to  the  ground, 
notably  in  1877,  but  the  main  building  has 
never  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 
During  the  Crimean  War  twenty  -  two  men 
dwelling  in  that  eyrie  under  the  leadership  of 
Mirko,  the  "  Sword  of  Montenegro,"  success- 
fully resisted  10,000  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
a  grand  sight,  when  once  the  siege  had  been 
raised,  to  gaze  upon  this  handful  of  brave  men 
issuing  from  their  stronghold.  "  My  father," 
Prince  Xikita  was  wont  to  say,  with  pride,  "  was 
as  black  as  a  coalheaver." 

Such  is  this  little  country,  peopled  with 
heroes  and  singularly  pure  in  its  morals.  It  is 
a  Liliputian  State,  occupying  but  a  small  space 
on  the  map  of  Europe  ;  but  its  inhabitants  are 
genial  and  courageous.  Travellers  in  this 
curious  little  Principality  bring  back  from  it  an 
impression  of  virile  energy,  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  a  grateful  memory  of  an  uncon- 
ventional country,  while  at  the  same  time  fresh 
life  has  been  instilled  into  their  bodies  by 
the  bracing  mountain  air. 
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Colonel  Tucker  is  an  ex-cavalry  officer  of  General  Lee's  Army,  and  now  owns  an  extensive  ranch  at 
Santa  Maria,  Cameron  County,  Texas.  Some  years  ago  he  had  occasion  to  take  a  drove  of 
valuable  horses  down  to  Mexico  city,  and  on  his  way  rested  for  the  night  at  a  weird  town  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  savage  dwarfs — a  race  of  robbers  and  murderers  bearing  a  grotesque  resemblance  to 
baboons.  Too  late  he  learned  of  his  peril,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  considerable  fore- 
thought,   aided    in   a    great    measure    by    good    luck,    that    he  was  able  to   bring  his  men    and   horses 

safely  out  of   the   clutches  of   the  dwarfs. 


N  the  State  of  (iuanojuato,  Mexico, 
near  the  town  of  Guachi,  there  is  to 
be  found  a  savage  tribe  of  dwarfs, 
who  speak  only  their  own  ancient 
language  and  obey  only    their  own 

tribal  laws.     They  refuse  to 

recognise  the  authority  of 

the       Mexican       Republic, 

claiming  to   be  the  original 

owners   of  the  soil.     They 

number    several    thousand, 

and    are   so  fierce  and  un- 
tamable     that      they     are 

practically     left     to     them- 

m  Ives.       Only    two    white 

men  reside  among  them — 

a    priest    and    a    Customs 
id.       These   dwarfs     . 

about   3ft.    in    stature,   with 

large   hi  ads,   broad  chests, 

and  arms   almost  touching 

the    ground.      Their    I 
short  and  massive,  and 

their    large,    hair! 

all   bi  ar  a    mi  1  ocious 
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of  a  gorilla,  while  they  show  teeth  of  which 
any  bulldog  might  be  proud.  They  wear  a 
dark  cotton  shirt,  over  which  is  thrown  a  loose 
skirt,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  held  in  place 
by  a  leather  strap  around  the  waist.     The  hair 

of  all  of  them  is  of  the 
same  length,  and  as  they 
are  dressed  alike  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  male 
from  female. 

Not  having  been  taught 
how  to  use  firearms  they 
are  mortally  afraid  of  them, 
but  they  carry  long,  heavy 
machetes,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  such  powerful 
little  people,  become  ter- 
ribly dangerous  weapons. 
Fierce  lights  occur  among 
these  dwarfs  occasionally, 
in  which  many  of  them  are 
killed,  the  feuds  being 
finally  settled  by  the  elders, 
as  among  most  savage  tribes. 
I  visited  the  town  of 
\mann,  New  York.  Guachi  some  years  ago  on 
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my  way  to  Mexico  city  to  sell  a  large  number 
of  coach  horses  of  my  own  breeding,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  experience.  I  was  accompanied 
by  ten  reliable  and  well-armed  Mexicans,  resi- 
dents on  my  ranche  at  Santa  Maria,  Cameron 
County,  Texas.  Upon  entering  the  town  I 
looked  about  for  a  stable  large  enough  to 
accommodate  my  horses,  and  at  the  corner  of 
the  Plaza  descried  a  "corral"  (inclosure)  large 
enough  for  my  purpose. 

In  front  of  the  door,  which  was  open,  stood  a 
little  old  woman,  and  upon  asking  permission  to 
occupy  the  premises  and  receiving  no  reply  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  she  was  deaf  and  dumb. 
So,  motioning  her  aside,  I  entered  the  yard. 

Upon  dismounting  I  instructed  my  head  man 
to  cool  off  the  horses  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
and  then  take  them  to  the  river  (some  two 
hundred  yards  distant)  to  water. 

Seeing  a  number  of  Indian  girls  sitting  about 
the  Plaza  with  vegetables  and  fruit,  I  sauntered 
across  the  street,  intending  to  buy  some  lemons 
or  limes  :  but  seeing  nothing  exposed  for  sale 
inquired  of  the  first  girl  if  she  had  any. 

She  stared  at  me  with  a  Sphinx-like  expression 
upon  her  pasty-looking  face,  but  made  no  reply. 
I  wondered  if  by  chance  I  had  strolled  into  a 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum  ;  but  after  meeting  with 
the  same  reception  all  along  the  line  it  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  they  did  not  speak  Spanish, 
and  probably  belonged  to  an  Aztec  race  in- 
habiting the  adjacent  mountains,  of  which 
rumour  had  reached  me. 

Encountering  an  old  Indian  I  inquired  if  he 
spoke  Spanish.  He  replied  "  Un  proquito  "  (a 
little),  so  I  asked  him  where  I  could  obtain 
some  lemons.  Pointing  across  the  Plaza  to  a 
house  next  the  church  he  said,  in  broken 
Spanish,  "  There  lives  the  '  padre  '  (priest),  who 
has  some."  And  he  held  out  his  skinny  hand, 
into  which  I  dropped  a  small  coin. 

Starting  toward  the  place  indicated  I  was 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  couple  of  dwarfs  who 
looked  exactly  alike.  They  surveyed  me  in 
rather  an  insolent  manner,  and  the  thought 
struck  me  that  I  might  possibly  have  stumbled 
upon  a  tribe  after  the  pattern  of  Darwin's 
"  missing  link." 

One  of  them  carried  a  large,  bright-bladed 
machete,  which  indicated  which  was  the  male. 
"Buenos  dins"  (good  day),  said  I,  to  which 
the  little  fellow  replied,  in  a  snarling  voice, 
something  that  sounded  uncommonly  like  "lock 
jaw."     The  Other  merely  grinned. 

Producing  from  my  pocket  a  couple  of  one 
real   pieces    I    presented    them    to   this    lovely 
COUple,    who    greedily   snatched    ;U    the   money, 
•saving  "lahbergrast  soli,"  or  wools  that  sounded 
like  it. 


Passing  on  towards  the  church  I  saw  several 
troops  of  similar  beings,  who  looked  at  me 
scowlingly  and  said  nothing,  and  as  I  was  not 
especially  anxious  to  form  new  friendships  I 
passed  them  by  in  silence,  being  sorely  tempted, 
however,  to  try  the  word  "  lockjaw  "  upon  them. 
I  concluded,  however,  that  I  had  better  not 
play  any  tricks  upon  them,  for,  should  it  prove 
to  be  a  term  of  insult,  they  might  attack 
me,  for  there  were  about  a  hundred  of  them 
in  sight. 

Reaching  the  house  of  the  priest,  I  used 
an  old-fashioned  knocker  upon  the  door, 
which  brought  a  young  Indian  girl,  who, 
motioning  me  into  a  room,  left  me.  Presently 
the  priest  appeared,  a  handsome  old  French 
gentleman,  who  bid  me  welcome. 

I  stated  what  I  was  in  search  of,  whereupon 
he  clapped  his  hands,  which  brought  the  Indian 
girl  into  the  room.  He  said  something  to  her 
in  a  language  which  I  did  not  understand, 
explaining  to  me  that  he  had  sent  her  to  bring 
some  limes,  of  which  he  had  a  limited  supply. 

After  I  had  taken  a  seat  he  asked  me  how 
and  when  I  had  arrived  in  Guachi.  "  How 
many  men  have  you,  and  have  they  firearms  ? " 
he  next  inquired. 

"I  have  ten  well-armed  men,"  replied  I, 
somewhat  curtly,  for  I  did  not  like  being  cross- 
examined. 

"Please  pardon  me  for  asking  these  questions," 
he  said,  "but  I  have  good  reasons  for  asking.  Did 
you  meet  any  dwarfs  as  you  came  across  the 
Plaza  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,  I  did,  and  one  of  the  dwarfs 
spoke  to  me,  using  a  word  that  sounded  like 
'  lockjaw  '  ;    please  tell  me  its  meaning." 

The  old  priest,  after  a  hearty  laugh,  replied 
that  it  really  meant  nothing. 

"  But  now,"  said  he,  becoming  serious  again, 
"  how  do  you  expect  to  get  away  from  here  ?  " 
and,  without  waiting  for  my  reply,  he  added,  "  I 
would  advise  you  to  keep  a  strict  guard  over 
your  horses  in  the  corral  where  you  are  staying, 
otherwise  you  may  not  have  any  left  in  the 
morning.  Although  there  is  a  high  wall  around 
the  place  it  is  built  of  'adobe' (sun-dried  brick), 
and  the  Indians  and  dwarfs  can  easily  break  a 
hole  through  it  and  steal  every  horse  you   have. 

"I  have  lived  about  forty  years  in  this  pla< 
he  continued,  "and  I  can  tell  you  that  all  the 
inhabitants  are  robbers  and  murderers.  Although 
I  preach  to  these  people  I  have  no  control 
whatever  Over  them.  There  are  neither  pollC( 
men  nor  soldiers  in  the  town  ;  the  only  law 
here  is  the  law  of  force.  These  people  have 
been  here  from  time  immemorial.  They  claim 
(and  in  this  they  are  undoubtedly  right)  that 
the  country  belongs    to  them,  that    the   Great 
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Spirit  has  given  it  to  them,  and  that  all 
others  arc  interlopers.  And  the  Indians  are 
no  better  than  these  dwarfs.  If  you  attempt 
to  leave  the  town  before  it  is  fully  light  you 
will  most  certainly  be  attacked,  and  perhaps 
lose  both  your  life  and  property.  I  would, 
therefore,  advise  you  not  to  start   before  seven 


IF    VOl        .1    II     II  I      Hi    LEAVE    THE    TOWN    BEFORE    IT    IS    FULLY    I.ICHT  YOU   WILT,    MOST 
CERTAINLY    BE    ATTACKED." 


o'clock  in  the  morning.  Even  then,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  troubled  face,  "I  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  succeed  in  getting  away  ;  all  I 
can  do  for  you  is  to  pray  earnestly  for  your 
safety.  The  horses  you  have  brought  here  arc 
very  valuable,  and  the  savages  will  risk  everything 
to  capture  them  from  you.  Your  only  safety 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  mortally  afraid  of 
firearms." 

11  I  thank  you  very  much,  father,  for  the  warn- 
ing you  have  given  me  and  for  the  limes,"  said  I. 
"  I  will  promise  you  that  I  will  not  leave  before 
n  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  you  suggest. 
but  be  assured,  father,  that  if  I  am  attacked 
there  will  be  a  good  many  funerals  in  this 
town." 

'What  will  it  profit  you  if  you  and  your  men 
ire  killed?"  he  n  tunnel.  "You  are  outnumbered 
hundreds  to  one  !  No,  my  son,  depend  more 
upon  strategy  than  force  ;  if  they  come  near  you 


with  the  seeming  intention  of  attacking  you 
make  a  good  show  of  your  firearms,  but  do  not 
fire  upon  them  unless  to  repel  attack  ;  do  not 
precipitate  a  fight  which  can  only  end  in  your 
defeat." 

I   arose,   gathered   up  the  limes,  and    again 
thanking   the   good    priest    departed,    deep   in 
thought. 

As  I  recrossed  the  Plaza  I  was  not 
in   a  very  happy  frame  of  mind,  and 
when    opposite    my    stopping-place    I 
halted   to   observe  my  horses  as  they 
returned    from    the    river    where    they 
had   been   watered.     I   noticed 
the   pale   face  of  my  cook  as 
he  rode  up,   leading  a  pair  of 
mares.       "  Colonel,"    he    said, 
nervously,  "  I  have  seen  a  nasty 
sight.      The  headless   body  of 
an   Indian  is  lying  in   the  road 
near  the  river." 

I  brusquely  bade  him 
prepare  supper,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  our 
own  mutilated  bodies 
might  soon  be  in  the 
same  condition. 

Upon  entering  the  stable 
yard  I  ordered  the  door 
leading  into  the  street  to 
be  carefully  closed.  When 
closed  there  was  no  way 
of  ingress  or  egress  save 
through  a  little  coffee-shop 
adjoining  the  kitchen,  the 
door  of  which  opened  into 
the  yard. 

We  occupied  two  rooms, 

one    for    myself    and    the 

other    for    my    men  ;    these    rooms    were    bare 

of  furniture  and  had  no  windows.     The  cooking 

was  done  in  the  yard. 

After  supper  I  called  all  the  men  into  my 
room  and  made  them  seat  themselves  on  the 
floor,  for  there  were  no  chairs.  Then  1  addressed 
them. 

"  Boys,"  I  said,  "  I  have  a  few  instructions  to 
give  you  ;  please  pay  strict  attention  in  order 
that  you  may  remember  them.  You  all  know, 
I  hope,  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
frightened,  and  you  also  know  that  I  do  my 
best  for  your  welfare.  I  selected  you  on 
account  of  your  bravery  to  accompany  me  to 
Mexico  city,  and  I  want  you  to  take  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  as  a  warning.  Being  warned, 
you  will  know  how  to  act  should  the  necessity 
arise  for  us  to  defend  ourselves." 

I  then  related  what  the  priest  had  told  me, 
and    my    personal    impressions    regarding    the 
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dwarfs,  and,  continuing,  said :  "  We  are  not 
here  to  fight,  but  are  simply  travellers  passing 
through  this  accursed  village  on  our  way  to 
Mexico  city ;  but,  should  we  be  attacked,  you 
will  remember  that  we  shall  have  to  fight,  and 
fight  hard,  to  preserve  our  lives  and  property, 
and  that  he  who  gets  frightened  and  runs  is 
certain  to  be  killed. 

"All  we  have  to  do  is  to  stand  together.  But 
remember  this,  no  man  is  to  fire  a  shot  unless 
he  receives  the  order  from  me,  and  after  the 
fight  is  once  started  he  must  fight  till  he  drops. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  anything  will  happen, 
but  we  have  evidently  walked  into  a  tight  corner, 
and  must  be  prepared  for  anything.  Be  careful 
not  to  offer  any  provocation,  and  make  as  much 
show  as  possible  with  your  Winchesters  and 
pistols  ;  have  your  Winchesters  upon  your  knees 


Where  cartridges  were  thus  deficient  the  want 
was  supplied,  as  I  carried  a  considerable 
quantity  in  reserve. 

This  important  business  being  attended  to,  I 
ordered  Juan,  my  major-domo,  to  arrange  a 
detail  for  guard  duty,  which  greatly  surprised 
them  all  until  I  explained  what  the  priest  had 
said  about  the  necessity  for  vigilance.  I 
cautioned  the  men  again  not  to  shoot  at  any- 
body, even  though  they  were  looking  over  the 
wall,  but  simply  to  point  a  rifle  at  them,  which 
would  scare  them  away,  and  gave  further 
instructions  that  we  would  not  leave  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Twice  during  the  night  I  visited  my  guards 
and  found  them  on  the  alert.  They  reported 
that  every  now  and  then  someone  looked 
stealthily  over  the  wall.     These  visitants,  how- 
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'.     NOW   ami    I  1:  IVER  THE    WALL. 


and  your  pistol-holsters  open.  Now  go  and 
bring  your  guns  and  ammunition  for  inspection." 
The  men  retired,  but  returned  in  a  few 
moments  bringing  their  arms  and  cartridge 
belts,  which  I  inspected  carefully  and  found 
in  excellent  condition.  In  some  instances 
cartridges  were  short,  by  reason  of  having  been 
ended  in  shooting  parrots,  which  had 
furnished   us   with    many   a   toothsome    meal. 

\    il.    \iii.      24. 


ever,  were  easily  si  .mil  away  by  having  a  rifle 
pointed  at  them.  Otherwise  everything  was 
quiet,  but  the  surveillance  proved  that  the 
warning  of  the  priest  was  will  grounded. 

At  halt  past  six  o'clock  the  following  morning 
I  ate  my  breakfast,  ami  at  ten  minutes  to  seven 
everything  was  ready  for  a  start.  Taking  the 
money  due  for  stabling  and  for  the  two  rooms 
occupied    in     my    hand,    I    started    toward    the 
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kitchen  door  near  which  the  little  old  woman  I 
had  previously  seen  was  standing. 

I  showed  her  the  money ;  she  opened  her 
hand  to  receive  it  without  looking  at  the 
amount,  but  kept  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
upon  me.  After  having  settled  my  bill  I  found 
by  looking  at  my  watch  that  the  time  was  four 
minutes  to  seven. 

A  boy  about  ten  years  old  stood  near  the  old 
woman  ;  I  collared  him 
and  placed  him  near 
the  entrance,  giving 
him  a  small  coin,  indi- 
cating by  signs  that 
he  was  to  stand  there 
until  told  to  remove 
the  bar. 

I  rode  a  horse  which 
I  had  bought  from  a 
Mexican,  who  said 
the  horse's  name  was 
Diabolo,  and  for  a 
wonder  he  told  the 
truth.  The  horse  was 
a  devil  in  name  and 
in  fact.  He  could 
kick  just  as  well 
with  his  fore  as  with 
his  hind  feet ;  but  as 
a  saddle-horse  he  had 
few  equals  ;  once 
mounted  he  was  good 
for  the  whole  day. 

I  had  given  him 
several  severe  lessons 
when  he  attempted  to 
bite  or  kick  me,  until 
at  last  he  appreciated 
the  fact  that  I  was  his 
master.  After  this  I 
treated  him  kindly, 
and  he  obeyed  and 
followed  me.  Only  I 
and  my  ostler  could 
saddle  him.  This  was 
the  horse  I  bestrode 
upon  this  eventful 
morning. 

I  knew  that  the 
crucial  moment  had 
now  arrived  ;  if  the 
dwarfs  intended  to  give 
trouble  they  would 
probably  rush  us  the  moment  the  gates 
opened.  I  inspected  the  line,  saw  the 
rifles  upon  the  men's  knees,  and  the  glitter  in 
their  eyes  satisfied  me  that  they  were  ready 
for  a  fray  should  it  occur.  Returning  to  the 
head    ot     the     column    I    cautioned     the     men 


again  not  to  fire  unless  I  gave  the  order, 
looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  it  to  be 
seven  o'clock.  Then  I  motioned  to  the  boy 
at  the  door  to  remove  the  bar.  He  did 
so,  and  as  the  door  swung  slowly  upon  its 
hinges  I  beheld  a  sight  for  which  I  was  little 
prepared.  To  say  that  I  was  frightened  is  not 
to  do  justice  to  my  feelings.  For  about  a 
second  I  was  simply   paralyzed,   and   my   heart 


UK    ROSE    IN    THE   AIR    ANIi    LEAPED    FORWARD. 


seemed  to  cease  its  beating  from  the  shock. 
Right  up  to  the  open  door,  across  the  pave- 
ment, and  from  thence  as  far  as  I  could  see 
across  the  Plaza,  stood  a  dense  mass  of  humanity, 
enough  to  frighten  anybody. 

There  stood  dwarfs  and   Indians,  all  mixed 
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up  in  as  solid  a  mass  as  though  they  were  tied 
together.  They  saw  that  I  wanted  to  emerge, 
but  no  one  made  the  slightest  move  to  let  me 
pass. 

The  thought  flashed  across  my  mind  :  "  He 
who  hesitates  is  lost."  If  I  showed  the  white 
feather  now  we  were  indeed  doomed. 

I  drew  my  pistol,  gathered  my  reins,  and  at 
the  same  time  drove  both  spurs  into  Diabolo's 
flanks,  which,  coming  suddenly,  surprised  the 
brute  to  such  an  extent  that  he  rose  in  the  air 
and  leaped  forward. 

He  leaped  farther  than  I  had  intended,  and 
just  outside  the  gate  I  reined  him  up  short, 
which  threw  him  upon  his  haunches,  while  a  lot 
of  the  little  fellows  were  scrambling  to  get  out 
from  under  his  belly.  I  held  him  there  in 
order  to  give  them  a  chance  to  get  out,  for  I 
did  not  want  to  hurt  any  of  them  for  fear  of 
precipitating  a  fight. 

But  as  he  regained  his  legs  I  spurred  him 
again,  and  up  rose  his  hind  legs  as  high  as  my 
head.  I  lay  low  in  the  saddle,  looking  out  for 
the  deadly  machetes — of  which  many  were  in 
sight — and  calling  out  to  the  crowd  to  get  out 
of  my  way.  This  they  tried  to  do  as  fast  as 
they  possibly  could,  falling  over  one  another  in 
an  ecstasy  of  terror. 

I  soon  had  the  sidewalk  clear,  and  then  I 
motioned  to  Juan  to  come  on,  while  all  the  rest 
followed  him,  pressing  closely  forward.  I  kept 
spurring  Diabolo,  who  was  prancing  from 
side  to  side,  kicking  out  behind  and  before. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  his  element  and  appa- 
rently understood  the  situation,  for  he  tried  his 
utmost  to  reach  some  of  the  dwarfs  with  his 
teeth  ;  but  in  this  I  checked  him  and  slowly 
drove  the  crowd  before  me. 


I  soon  became  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the 
dwarfs  and  Indians  feared  my  horse  more  than 
me.  However,  the  great  show  we  made  of 
our  rifles  and  pistols  also  had  a  restraining 
effect. 

I  had  got  half-way  across  the  Plaza  when  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  cut  my  line 
in  two  in  the  rear,  as  we  were  not  provided  with 
a  rear-guard.  I  called  to  Juan,  and,  pointing  to 
a  corner  ahead,  told  him  to  turn  to  the  right 
when  he  got  there,  as  the  road  led  thence  to 
Quertero. 

Yelling  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  I  started  back 
down  the  line.  Seeing  this  the  people  called  to 
each  other  to  get  out  of  the  way,  seemingly  in 
mortal  dread  of  Diabolo.  I  reached  the  side- 
walk just  as  the  last  of  my  animals  had  reached 
the  street.  I  rode  around  the  last  horse  and 
about  twenty  yards  up  the  line,  wheeled  about 
suddenly  and  rode  around  the  last  horse  again, 
thus  finally  clearing  the  crowd,  after  which  I 
rode  to  the  head  of  the  column,  cautioning  each 
man  as  I  passed  that  we  would  strike  a  trot  in  a 
few  moments,  which  we  did. 

The  priest  had  told  me  that  if  I  succeeded  in 
getting  away  it  would  not  be  safe  to  stop  any- 
where this  side  of  Celaya,  a  town  fifteen  miles 
distant.  I  left  Guachi,  as  stated,  at  seven 
o'clock  sharp,  reached  Celaya  at  nine,  rode 
through  the  town,  dismounted,  gave  my  men 
and  horses  a  short  rest,  and  congratulated  my- 
self upon  our  narrow  escape.  Had  the  dwarfs 
not  been  taken  by  surprise  by  our  tactics,  and 
had  we  not  been  forewarned  by  the  worthy 
padre,  my  enterprise  would  undoubtedly  have 
come  to  a  tragic  conclusion. 

I  have  made  several  trips  into  Mexico  since, 
but  always  give  Guachi  a  wide  berth. 


An  American  Gretna  Green* 


By  Alfred  Burkholder. 

The  little  city  of  St.  Joseph,  in  Michigan,  has  blossomed  out  as  a  kind  of  American  Gretna  Green. 
Thanks  to  cheap  marriage  licenses,  an  absence  of  publicity  and  vexatious  formalities,  quite  an 
industry  in  marriages  has  been  created.  Special  steamers  convey  the  couples  to  St.  Joseph, 
look-outs   with    field-glasses  signal   their    arrival   to    the   waiting    ministers,    and    a   brass    band   plays 

appropriate  tunes  to  give  them  courage. 

HE   strife   between   the  cities  of  the 
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United  States  for  commercial  supre- 
macy has  always  been  keen,  and  the 
interests  and  good  name  of  each 
have  been  jealously  guarded  against 
the  assaults  of  envious  and  aspiring  rivals.  Thus 
cities  have  become  known  from 
their  leading  industries,  climatic 
characteristics,  or  other  dis- 
tinguishing features.  "The 
kind  that  made  Milwaukee 
famous  "  is  a  widely  -  adver- 
tised beverage,  whose  name  is 
known  throughout  the  world  ; 
Chicago  is  known  as  the 
"  Windy  City,"  because  of  its 
breezes;  Minneapolis,  the 
centre  of  the  great  flouring  in- 
terests, is  known  as  the  "  City 
of  Mills  "  ;  and  so  on  in  the 
case  of  scores  of  American 
cities. 

But  it  remained  for  the  hand- 
some  little  city  of  St.    Joseph, 
Michigan,    to    create    what    is 
perhaps   the    most    unique   in- 
dustry   in     the    whole    of   the 
United  States.      It   is   the  Gretna  Green  toward 
which     hundreds    of    couples    are    constantly 
flocking    for    the    purpose    of    getting    married. 
From     a    high 
bluff    overlook- 
ing Lake  Michi- 
gan   this     town 
of    5,000    in- 
habitants    wel- 
comes     the 
throngs    that 
arrive  by  steam- 
boat and  train. 
Most     of     the 

I    MUM' 

from  Chi< 
The  steamei  is 
the  favourite 
mode  ol  travel, 
as  it  adds  more 
romance  to  the 
rney  to  this 
curious  marri- 
M 


MR.    ST.    CLAIR,  JUSTICE   OF   THE    I'EACE,  WHO 
HAS    OFFICIATED    AT    MANY    WEDDINGS. 

From  a  Photo    by  F.  C.    Welsh. 


THE      REV.      MR.      MCKOBERTS,      WHO      HAS 

ED     ED      I  IF    MARRI  1 

From  a  Photo,  by  F.  <  .  Welsh. 


It  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Graham,  President  of  the 
Graham  and  Morton  Transportation  Company, 
who  first  suggested  the  possibilities  of  St.  Joseph 
as  a  haven  for  young  persons  anxious  to  be 
married  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  The  idea 
came  to  him  in  July,  1899,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  John  W. 
Needham,  then  county  clerk  of 
Berrien  County,  of  which  St. 
Joseph  is  the  county  seat,  he 
started  the  "  wedding  boom." 

On  certain  days  Mr.  Graham 
issued  orders  on  the  county 
clerk  for  marriage  licenses, 
which  were  furnished  free.  The 
first  wedding  pilgrimage  took 
place  on  July  24th,  1899.  The 
steamers  arriving  at  St.  Joseph 
were  overloaded,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  county  clerk, 
which  is  situated  across  the 
street  from  the  court-house,  was 
besieged  by  couples  anxious  to 
know  where  to  go  to  be  married 
after  they  had  procured  their 
licenses. 

Two  clergymen  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace  were  pressed  into  service,  and  the 
day  proved  to  be  a  memorable  one.  Mr. 
Graham's  foresight  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 

probable  mak- 
ing of  the  town, 
for  which  a  bril- 
liant future  was 
predicted  by 
the  oldest  in- 
habitants, all  of 
whom  were  in- 
terested in  see- 
ing how  many 
young  persons 
were  willing  to 
avail  them- 
selves of  the 
unique  facilities 
offered  them. 

On   the   first 
Sunday      the 

Mil      REV.    JAMES    HAMILTON,    one    OF     IHK         1111111    DC!  OI 
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marriage  ceremonies,  marnages  as 

From  a  Photo,  by  F.   C.    Welsh.  tOllislled       even 
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[•HOSE    INTENDING  TO  ISE  MARRIED    ARE   DIRECTED  TO  THE    COURT- 

Prom  a  Photo,  by]     HOUSE  BY  A  POLICEMAN."  [F.  C.  Welsh. 

the  most  sanguine  resident  of  the  Michigan 
town.  It  was  plain  that  a  specially  cheerful 
room  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies 
was  needed,  and  one  was  accordingly  provided. 
The  front  parlour  of  the  county  clerk's  house 
was  selected  and  furnished  in  a  manner  that 
insured  a  perennially  gaj 
and  festive  appearance. 
Look-outs  were  estab- 
lished to  watch  for  the 
boats    and    sweep    their 

decks  with  field-glasses 
so  as  to  notify  the  minis- 
ters in  good  time  of  the 
probable  number  of 
clients. 

As  all  the  passengers 
are  not  bent  on  marriage 
the  look  ouls  are  required 
to  be  prisons  of  discrim 

illation,     and     it     is     said 

that  their  extensive  expe 
rience    has    made    them 
•  ■\pert      guessei  i.        Tin 
1  ounty  1  hi k  was  a  poor 
young  man   when    he  was 

lucky     enough    to    be 


elected  to  an  office  for  which  there  was  little 
contest,  as  the  emoluments  were  modest.  But 
Fortune,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Graham,  smiled 
on  him. 

The  marriage  business  which  he  so  wisely 
established  has  made  him  quite  a  rich  man. 
The  salary  of  the  office  is  2,ooodols.  a  year,  and 
the  fees  more  than  quadruple  this  income. 
The  legal  price  for  a  marriage  is  idol.,  but  the 
bridegroom  who  has  escaped  all  the  fuss  and 
expense  of  a  fashionable  wedding  is  generally 
in  a  grateful  frame  of  mind,  and  more  often 
contributes  5dols.  than  idol,  as  the  clerk's  fee. 

Mr.  Needham,  before  he  had  retired  from 
office  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  had  built 
himself  a  handsome  home  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  marriage  business.  The  house  is  con- 
veniently situated  just  across  the  street  from  the 
court-house.  The  room  especially  provided  for 
weddings  was  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  having  a  large  bay  window, 
which  afforded  plenty  of  space  for  the  brides- 
maids and  groomsmen. 

While  her  husband  was  county  clerk  Mrs. 
Needham  took  an  active  interest  and  part  in 
the  wedding  preparations,  being  called  upon 
every  day  to  serve  either  as  a  witness  or  in  some 
other  capacity. 

When  the  steamers  arrive  at  St.  Joseph  and 
the  line  of  people  leave  the  wharf  those  intend- 
ing to  be  married  are  directed  to  the  court-house 
by  a  policeman  who  is  stationed  near  the  wharf. 
The  officer  frequently  heads  the  bridal  pro- 
cession. After  the  licenses  have  been  obtained 
the  prospective  brides  and  grooms  proceed  to 
the  homes  of  the  ministers  who  are  to  marry 
them  or  the  offices  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Of  course,  with  so  many  waiting  to  be  married, 
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the  handsome  tailor-made 
gown  of  the  city  woman. 
Every  few  minutes  the 
minister  or  justice  of  the 
peace  who  has  just  per- 
formed a  wedding  cere- 
mony, and  pocketed  a 
fee,  appears  and  says, 
"  Robinson  -  Jones,  of 
Detroit,  next,"  or  "  Smith- 
Brown,  of  Chicago,"  as 
the  case  may  be.  There 
is  always  a  few  minutes 
of  embarrassed  inaction. 


ALTHOUGH    BENT    ON     MATRIMONY   THE 

PILGRIMS    FIND   TIME   TO   AMUSE 

THEMSELVES. 

From  a  Photo,   by   F.    C.    Welsh. 


it  is  necessary  to  take  turns, 
and  the  waiting  minutes  are 
made  as  pleasant  and  unem- 
barrassed as  possible  by  the 
distribution  of  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  crowds 
present  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  human 
nature.  All  types  are  to  be 
seen — a  fact  that  proves  the 
levelling  power  of  love. 
The  brides'  costumes  are  of 
all  varieties,  from  the  tawdry 
finery  of  the  country  girl  to 
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COUI1  I  .1    THE    STEAMER    TO   THE   COURT-HOUSE. 

/■1  out  a  Photo,  by  /■'.   C.    Welsh. 


ARRIVES    AT    ST.    JOSEPH. 

From  a  Photo,  by  F.  C.  Welsh. 


Then  the  encouraging 
words,  "Be  quick, 
please,"  come  from  the 
portal,  and  the  couple 
that  is  next  in  order 
enters  to  assume  the 
bonds  of  matrimony. 

A  large  percentage  of 
the  trade  in  licenses  is 
from  persons  who  arrive 
in  St.  Joseph  by  rail. 
They  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  cities 
as  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  Orleans,  Port- 
land, Boston,  Pittsburg, 
Louisville,      St.      Louis, 
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A  HONEYMOON  TRIP  UP  THE  BE 
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Duluth,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  and  Milwaukee  are 
well  represented.  One  couple  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  in  order  to 
be  married  "  where  there  were  no  mountains." 

One  day  a  man  who  gave  his  name  as 
Charles  F.  Clark,  of  Wyoming,  was  married  to 
Ina  J.  Flowe,  of  the  same  State.  They  were 
a  fine-looking  couple,  and  were  accompanied  by 
a  dignified-looking  chaperon.  After  they  had 
departed  from  St.  Joseph  it  was  discovered  that 
the  bridegroom  was  a  nephew  of  William  A. 
Clark,  the  Montana  millionaire,  and  manager 
of  his  uncle's  copper  mine  in  Wyoming.  There 
was  no  objection  to  the  marriage  on  the  part  of 
either  the  bride's  or  the  groom's  relatives,  but 
they  preferred  a  quiet  wedding,  and  they  found 
this  little  Michigan  town  an  ideal  place  to  escape 
publicity.  1  Hiring  the  first  season  nearly  two 
thousand  marriages  were 
performed  at  St.  Joseph, 
and  since  then  the  num- 
ber has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing season  by  season. 
The  fame  of  the  town  is 
spreading  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  believed  there  will  be 
a  steady  increase  for  years 
in  the  number  of  pilgrims 
to  this  shrine  of  (  lupid. 

To  cheer  faint  hearts 
and  spur  betrothed 
couples  on  to  matrimony 
the  steamboat  company 
has  hired  a  band  to  play 
at  the  ( Chicago  pier  im- 
mediately   prior    to    the 

1  '        >  ,.  "  1 D-BYE     TO    ST.    10    El 
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St.  Joseph.  Every  morn- 
ing a  score  of  musicians 
play  the  "Wedding 
March"  in  quick  time 
from  a  balcony  over  the 
entrance  to  the  steam- 
boat station,  varying  this 
with  the  pathetic  strains 
of  "I  Want  You,  Ma 
Honey."  For  the  benefit 
of  old  soldiers  who  are 
likely  to  be  lured  to 
matrimony  the  band  has 
improvised  a  patriotic 
medley  blending  the 
"Wedding  March"  with 
"  Three  Cheers  for  the 
Red,  White,  and  Blue." 

The  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  these  wed- 
ding trips  to  St.  Joseph 
has  been  discussed  by 
social  scientists,  and  more  or  less  satisfactory 
explanations  arrived  at.  One  of  the  reasons 
given  for  the  fondness  of  young  people  for  this 
method  of  marrying  is  that  it  enables  them  to 
hide  themselves  in  the  crowd  from  the  critical 
gaze  of  other  passengers,  because  a  day's  trip  on 
a  pleasure  jaunt  by  a  young  man  and  young 
woman  is  no  proof  that  anything  so  serious  as 
matrimony  is  contemplated. 

This  applies  equally  to  the  merely  bashful  as 
well  as  to  the  large  percentage  of  runaways,  who 
have  a  further  object  in  keeping  down  suspicion. 
Altogether  St.  Joseph  bids  fair  to  establish  its 
reputation  as  the  cheapest  and  best  place  in  the 
States  for  getting  married  at,  and  the  marriage 
industry  has  undoubtedly  brought  much  money 
to  the  town.  The  future  developments  of  this 
curious  business  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


[by  F. 


Welsh. 
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A    Disastrous  Trip. 

By  Colonel  F.  T.  Pollok. 

An  account  of  one  of  the  most  unlucky  shooting  expeditions  on  record.     At  the  very  outset  the  party 

were  attacked  by  a  mad  elephant.     Then  they  had  to  flee  for  their  lives  before  a  jungle  fire,  and  finally 

their  raft  was  upset  by  a  rhinoceros  and  one  member  of  the  party  killed  by  a  man-eating  crocodile. 


HE  regiment  I  was  posted  to  was 
stationed  at  Moulmein,  in  Burma, 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
picturesque  towns  in  the  East. 
Our  Colonel  had  been  a  noted 
shikaree  in  his  day,  but  long  service  in  a  tropical 
climate,  many  wounds,  malarious  fevers,  and, 
more  lately,  gout,  had  somewhat  incapacitated 
him  from  following  his  favourite  pastime.  His 
spirit,  however,  was  as  keen  as  ever,  and  his 
reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  sport  kept 
alive  a  tone  of  adventure  amongst  us.  The 
Colonel  had  been  especially  kind  to  me  ; 
so  when  I  applied  to  him  for  two  months' 
leave  he  readily  promised  to  grant  it,  but 
advised  me  not  to  attempt  to  go  alone,  for  the 
chances  of  getting  sport  in  such  a  country  as 
Burma  would  be  little,  indeed,  unless  I  were 
accompanied  by  an  experienced  shikaree. 

:<  But  you  know  Taynton,  the  acting  brigade- 
major,  don't  you  ?"  said  Colonel  S .      "Well, 

I  hear  he  intends  to  go  too,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  allow  you  to  accompany  him  if  you  ask 
him.     You  could  not  be  in  better  hands." 

I  went  over  to  Taynton  at  once,  and  he  very 
kindly  consented  to  my  going  with  him.  "  But 
don't  be  too  sanguine,"  said  he,  "for  I  hear 
most    conflicting    accounts    of 


game 


m 


this 
country.  Some  say  there  is  none  ;  others  assert 
that  it  is  plentiful,  but  can't  be  got  at.  One 
thing  is  certain-  -that  all  the  bags  I  have  heard 
of  have  been  very  poor.  However,  I'll  see 
Berdmore,  of  the  Artillery,  and  O'Riley,  the 
planter,  and  then  let  you  know." 

Berdmore,  of  the  Artillery,  though  but  a 
young  man  in  those  days,  had  already  made 
a  name  for  himself  as  a  naturalist  of  no  mean 
order.  He  was  in  the  Commission,  and  had 
n  in  civil  charge  of  Tavoy  and  Margui. 
O'Riley  was  an  Irishman  who  had  tried  his 
hand  at  most  things  in  the  Province  with  but 
indifferent  success.  lie  was,  at  the  date  of  my 
narrative,  working  some  teak  forests  in  the 
South,  and  lie  had  travelled  a  good  deal  ovei 
tli'   country. 

To  my  delight,  the  next  time  I  saw  Taynton 
he  told  me  to  get  my  leave  put  in  "orders,"  for 


both  O'Riley  and  Thornton  were  coming  with 
us.  "  I  find  there  is  little  chance  of  our  getting 
sport  without  elephants,"  he  said.  "The  Com- 
missariat officer  won't  lend  us  any,  but  O'Riley 
has  a  couple  which  he  thinks  can  be  trusted, 
and  he  believes  he  can  hire  some  from  the 
foresters.  It  is  our  only  chance,  so  we'll  risk  it ; 
and  if  we  don't  get  sport  that  way  we'll  follow 
Mason's  advice  and  take  to  the  rivers  on  rafts. 

Thornton  was  to  undertake  the  culinary  de- 
partment, camp,  and  mess  arrangements,  and" 
also  to  be  treasurer.  O'Riley  saw  to  the  en- 
gaging of  shikarees  and  elephants,  and  promised 
to  have  tehs,  or  huts,  built  in  suitable  localities. 
He  was  also  to  act  generally  as  interpreter. 

Finding  a  Chinese  junk  bound  down  the 
coast,  we  procured  a  passage  in  her  for  ourselves 
and  followers.  We  had  five  Madras  servants 
and  four  Burmese  lugalaes,  or  lads,  with  us.  Our 
battery  was  a  formidable  one  for  those  days. 
Taynton  and  I  each  had  two  double  rifles  and  a 
smooth-bore.  O'Riley  came  with  a  double 
rifle  and  shot-gun.  Thornton  contented  himself 
with  a  shot-gun  only,  saying  he  would  borrow 
one  of  our  spare  rifles  if  ever  he  felt  inclined  to 
go  after  big  game.  We  left  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
reached  Mergui  on  the  7th,  and  put  up  in  a 
house  belonging  to  O'Riley.  At  last  we  got  off, 
Taynton  and  I  on  one  elephant,  and  Thornton 
and  O'Riley  on  the  other.  Our  course  lay 
through  an  almost  uninhabited  country,  alter- 
nately forest  and  long  grass.  We  saw  nothing 
for  the  first  two  days,  but  after  this  the  shikarees 
took  us  through  long  grass,  and  there  we  found 
game  plentiful. 

Our  progress  after  this  was  very  slow,  as  the 
elephants  had  to  break  their  way  through  reeds 
several  inches  in  circumference.  There  was 
no  game  to  be  expected  in  such  a  jungle  ;  but 
suddenly  our  elephants  showed  unaccountable 
signs  of  fear.  We  could  not  see  an  inch  in 
front.  The  seeds  and  fluff  of  the  grass  nearly 
blinded  us,  and  we  were  all  but  suffocated  by 
the  heat  and  dust.  We  were  plodding  along 
in  single  file,  Taynton  leading,  when,  without 
the  least  warning,  there  was  a  shrill  scream,  a 
tremendous  rush,  and  my  friend's  elephant  was 
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knocked  over  sideways,  sending  his  riders  and 
mahout  flying  in  all  directions.  My  elephant 
turned  tail  so  suddenly  that  Thornton  and  the 
shikaree  were  thrown  off,  and  I  only  saved  my- 
self by  clinging  to  the  mahout.  We  were 
carried  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  the 
mahout   could    stop    his   elephant  ;   and,    even 


MY   ELEPHANT   TURNED   TAIL   so   SUDDENLY     l  1 1 A  i      rHORNTON    AND   THE   SHIKAREE 
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then,    neither    persuasion    nor  force   could   in 
duce  the    animal  to  return.      I    did    not  know 
what  to  do.     I   feared  that   my  comrades  were 
killed,   for  the  noise  of  a  savage  fight  evidently 
between    two    monsters    could    even    then    be 

d.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  and  in 
my  anxiety  to  render  help  I  jumped  off  the 
elephant  and  attempted  to  retrace  my  footsteps, 
rifle  in  hand.     The   nature-  of  the  jungle,  how- 

.  was  such  that  I  could  nol  get  along  at  all. 
The  reeds,  even  along  the  path  made  by  the 
elephant,  were,  though  broken,  interlaced  in  a 
formidable  way.  The  innumerable  stumps  were 
sharp  and  close  together,  and  were  covered, 
moreover,  with  a  fluffy  dust  resembling  "<  owitch," 
an  irritant  that  got  up  my  legs  and  nearly  drove 
me  mad.  But  by  dint  of  great  exertion  and 
much  suffering  I  made  perhaps  a  furlong  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  perspiration  was 
pouring  down  my  face  and  blinding  me,  and  I 
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was  nearly    crying    with    vexation    and  pent-up 
agony. 

All  this  time  a  terrific  combat  was  going  on 
between  Taynton's  elephant  and  some  monster 
unseen.  Looking  up  suddenly  I  saw  his 
elephant  being  driven  backwards  towards  me. 
The   situation   was   really  alarming  considering 

that  I  was  in  a  veri- 
table cul-de-sac,  the 
lane  made  by  the 
elephant  terminating 
abruptly  in  a  wall  of 
impenetrable  jungle. 
To  avoid  being 
crushed  to  death 
seemed  impossible. 
To  fire  at  the  hind- 
quarters of  the  huge 
brute  I  knew  would 
do  no  good  ;  and  I 
fully  anticipated  that 
within  a  few  minutes 
I  should  be  added  to 
the  victims  of 
an  unseen  but 
terrible  foe. 
Our  own  ele- 
phant, a  fine 
tusker,  of  the 
largest  size, 
ought  to  have 
been  able  to 
overpower  any  beast 
alive  ;  but  he  seemed 
helpless  before  his 
foe,  and  was  driven 
down  further  and  fur- 
ther towards  me.  I 
attempted  to  go  back, 
but  soon  gave  it  up  in  despair,  seeing  that,  for 
one  step  I  took,  the  elephant  came  back  a  dozen. 
There  were  now  but  a  few  paces  between  us, 
when  a  shot  was  suddenly  fired,  and  some  huge 
monster  fell  with  a  loud  crash.  Our  elephant, 
still  greatly  excited,  no  longer  retreated,  but 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  with  many  a  fiendish 
shriek  and  clumsy  war  dance  kept  prodding  his 
fallen  adversary.  I  knew  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  me,  a  stranger,  to  approach  him  in  his  then 
excited  state,  so  I  begged  my  mahout  to  come  up. 
The  terrified  fellow,  however,  would  not  budge 
an  inch.  Thinking  it  was  my  intrepid  friend 
who  had  fired  the  shot,  I  called  out:  "Is  that 
you,Taynton?  For  Heaven's  sake,  answer  me."' 
It  was  Thornton  who  replied:  "I  fi-'ar 
Taynton  is  killed,  as  1  have  neither  seen  nor 
rd  him.  But  pray  make  your  mahout  secure 
this  elephant,  or  we  shall  never  get  out  of  this 
horrible  place." 
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My  mahout  hearing  our  voices,  and  being 
reassured  by  the  cessation  of  the  din,  now 
brought  his  elephant  up.  I  scrambled  up  on  to 
its  back  and  we  pushed  forward.  No  sooner 
did  Taynton's  elephant  see  mine  than  he 
became  quiet,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to 
where  Thornton  and  the  shikaree  were  standing. 
They  got  up,  the  shikaree  acting  as  mahout,  and 
then  we  found  the  cause  of  all  this  disaster — a 
huge,  tuskless  elephant,  in  a  state  of  must  or 
periodical  madness.  We  rejoiced  at  his  death, 
but  wasted  no  time  over  him,  proceeding  to 
search  for  Taynton  and  his  guide  and  mahout. 
We  found  the  first-named  just  coming  to.  He 
had  been  thrown  against  a  stump  and  stunned. 
The  mahout  had  his  thigh  broken  ;  but  the 
shikaree  was  more  frightened  than  hurt.  We 
made  the  mahout  as  comfortable  as  we  could 
on  one  elephant,  whilst  the  four  of  us  mounted 
the  other  and  set  out  for  our  camp,  which  we 
knew  was  a  long  way  off.  We  did  not  arrive 
until  darkness  had  set  in. 

En  route  we  had  time  to  talk  matters  over. 
The  savage  monster  that  had  attacked  us  was 
probably  a  foot  higher  than  our  elephant,  and 
nearly  twice  as  massive.  Fortunately,  having 
no  tusks,  he  had  not  done  much  injury  to  our 
own  tusker,  beyond  knocking  him  over  at  the 
first  rush  and  bruising  him  a  good  deal  about 
the  shoulders.  Although  our  own  had  made  a 
magnificent  fight  of  it,  he  never  had  the  least 
chance,  as  the  superior  size  and  weight  of  his 
adversary  bore  down  all  opposition  ;  and  if 
Thornton  had  not  retained  his  presence  of  mind 
and  my  spare  rifle,  and  shot  him  dead  with  a  ball 
behind  the  ear  as  he  passed  within  a  few  yards, 
I  should  certainly  have  been  trampled  to  death. 
We  sent  messengers  to  call  O'Riley  back,  but 
I  don't  believe  they  ever  went  in  search  of  him. 
We  also  did  the  best  we  could  for  the  poor 
mahout,  whose  leg  we  bandaged  up  with  splints 
and  strips  of  our  sheets.  We  wished  to  send 
him  down  the  river  on  a  raft,  but  the  Karens 
refused  to  take  him  that  way,  declaring  there 
were  too  many  rapids,  and  that  they  feared  an 
upset.  So  we  got  a  litter  made  and  sent  a 
Madrasi  and  a  Burmese  lad  with  the  injured 
man,  passing  him  on  from  village  to  village, 
until  he  reached  a  navigable  part  of  the  river. 
He  was  then  put  into  a  dug-out,  and  ultimately 
hed  Moulmein  (as  only  a  native  would  have 
done)  in  a  far  better  state  than  anyone  could 
have  expected. 

All  this  occupied  us  a  whole  day,  so  it  was 
not  until  the  second  day  that  we  could  go  back 
to  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
some  trophy  from  the  monster  we  had  slain. 
When  we  got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  him, 
however,  we  were  forced  to  beat  a  precipitate 


retreat  ;  for  our  men  told  us  he  was  swollen  to 
an  enormous  size  and  covered  with  filthy  birds 
of  prey. 

Thornton  told  us  that  an  elephant  four  or  five 
days  defunct  was  a  sure  find  for  tigers  ;  for  every 
carnivorous  brute  for  miles  around  was  attracted 
by  the  smell  and  by  the  flight  of  innumerable 
vultures  towards  the  carcass.  "  That's  the  time 
to  sit  up,"  said  he ;  "a  friend  of  mine  once 
killed  three  tigers  thus  in  one  day." 

The  very  thought  of  it  nearly  made   us  sick, 
and  we  vowed  we  would  rather   never  shoot  a 
tiger  in  our  lives  than  do  so  under  the  circum 
stances  mentioned. 

Next  day  we  moved  camp  towards  the  place 
where  O'Riley  was  to  meet  us.     Although,  as  a 
rule,  the  rains  set  in  early  in  May,  scarcely  any 
had  fallen  as  yet,  and  the  long  grass  was  as 
inflammable  as  tinder  ;  but  this  not  being  the 
"  fire '"'    season    we    anticipated    no    danger  - 
especially  as  the  inhabitants  were  few  and  far 
between.     Therefore,  taking  our  elephants  with 
us,  we  cut  off  a  curve  of  the  river,  and  marched 
across  an  uninterrupted  plain,  covered  with  long 
grass,    which    extended    fully    twenty    miles    in 
every  direction.     We  had  gone  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  way  across  and  had  seen  no  game  when 
to  our  alarm  and  disgust  we  suddenly  descried 
some  smoke  to  our  right,  which  soon  blazed  up 
into  flames.     As  we  were  well  to  the  windward, 
however,   we   thought  nothing  more  of   it   just 
then.      Presently,   however,   the  flames  circled 
to    our    rear    and    spread    with    truly    amazing 
rapidity.      Soon    on   two  sides  of  us  the  vast 
plain    was   a    perfect    sea   of    fire,    the    flames 
curling    high    into    the    already    scorching   air, 
whilst  darting  hither  and  thither  we  could  see 
kites,    crows,    and    many   other   birds  —  though 
how  they  existed  in  such   an  atmosphere  was 
a   mystery.      As    yet    our    left    and    front    were 
clear,  and   the  flames  in  our  rear  appeared   to 
be  retreating  rather   than    advancing.      There- 
fore we  thought  but  little  of  the  conflagration, 
beyond  regarding  it  as  a  grand  spectacle.     We 
steadily  pushed   on,    until    the   elephants  were 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  fear.     Now  and  then 
the  startled  brutes  would   spin   round  and  face 
the  flames,   especially  when  the  blazing  reeds 
were    bursting    with    reports    like    pistol-shots. 
Those  acquainted  with   fires  of  this   kind   must 
have    noticed    that    often    during   an    immense 
conflagration  the  wind  gets  up  suddenly  and  is 
most    eccentric    in     its    movements.     At    one 
moment   there  was   not  sufficient  air   to   lift   a 
feather.      Gradually,    however,    a    puff    would 
come  from  our  front,  then  a  stronger  one  from 
the  east,   until    in   a    few  seconds  there  was  a 
perfect     tornado    raging    all    round    us,    never 
consistent  in  its  course  for  a  single  second. 
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'•  Let  us  get  on,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  "  said 
Thornton,  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  "  This  is 
getting  dangerous." 

If  our  elephants  were  restive  before,  they 
became  almost  unmanageable  now  ;  but  the 
mahouts  drove  them  on  with  the  utmost  speed 
towards  the  point  we  were  making  for.  We 
knew  we  still  had  two  or  three  miles  to  go. 
Presently,  without  any  warning,  the  flames  broke 
out  fiercely  on  our  left,  and  spread  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  not  only 
towards  us  sideways,  but  also  on  our  front. 
We  were  now  apparently  hemmed  in  on  every 
side,  the  fiery  tide  closing  in  with  awful  swift- 
ness on  our  little  island. 

The  elephants  seemed  to  know  their  danger, 
and  swung  along  at  their  best  pace.     Thornton 
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as  fire.  The  situation  was  indeed  critical.  We 
were  racing  against  death  !  We  goaded  on  the 
already  frantic  elephants.  The  hot  wind  and 
smoke  obscured  our  vision  and  almost  choked 
us.  Our  eyes  were  bloodshot,  our  lips  parched  ; 
and  as  the  flames  came  nearer  and  nearer  the 
heat  was  awful,  withering,  intolerable. 

The  flames  licked  the  very  footsteps  of  our 
animals,  who  raced  along  screaming  with  agony. 
A  forked  tongue  of  flame,  driven  farther  than 
the  main  body  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  singed 
the  hindermost  elephant's  back  and  set  the 
trappings  on  fire.  Our  faces  and  hands  were 
skinned,  our  hair  singed,  our  clothes  scorched ; 
but  not  a  word  was  uttered  in  our  agony.  It 
was  the  silence  of  death.  Escape  seemed 
impossible.    The  flames  curled  round  our  heads. 

We  stooped  forward  to 
meet  our  doom,  and  pass 
headlong  into  the  fiery 
furnace.  Suddenly  our 
leading  elephant  tumbled 
head-long  against  a  wall 
of  brambles  and  creepers, 
and  the  others  almost  fell 
on  the  top  of  him.  Their 
combined  weight  broke 
down  the  obstruction, 
however,  and  next  mo- 
ment, to  our  amazement, 
we  found  ourselves  in  com- 
parative safety  in 
the  marshy  brake. 

"  Dismount,  and 
lie  down,"'  shouts 
Thornton,  hoarsely. 
We  all  do  so  to 
the  best  of  our 
ability.  We  are  sore 
from  many  a  burn, 
but  thank  Heaven 
for  the  mercy  vouch- 
safed  to  us.  As 
heated  air  ascends, 
that  near  the  ground 
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spoke  to  one  of  the  shikarees,  who  was  as  pale- 
as  death,  and  whose  teeth  chattered  in  his  head. 
He  replied  th.it  there  was  a  brake  about  a 
quarter  <>l  a  mile  ahead,  which  in  the  rainy 
hi  was  a  \ast  swamp,  and  if  we  could  get 
their  before  the  Harm  -  reached  us  we  should  be 
safe     that  i-^,  ii  we  escaped  being  suffocated. 

The  lire  now  seemed  to  have  surrounded  us 
completely,  and  bore  down  upon  us  from  all 
quarters.  Whichever  way  the  wind  now  Mew 
it  was  equally  deadly.  Tin-  poor  elephants 
screamed  aloud  and  became  almost  unmanage 
able  ;   for   there   is   nothing   they  dread  so  much 


is,  comparatively 
;pi  iking,  cool.  We  feel  instantaneous  relief  on 
measuring  our  length  on  tin:  damp  earth.  The 
elephants  force  their  way  farther  into  the  brake. 
We  remain  prostrate  and  helpless  on  the 
ground,  and  lon^  in  vain  for  water.  No  one  is 
able  to  speak.  Our  tongues  are  swollen  and 
glued  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths  ;  our  lips  are 
parched    and    sore.      We    can    scarcely    see.    our 

eyes  are  so  inflamed  with  the  heat  and  smoke. 
At  last,  after  an  eternity  of  suspense,  the  atmo- 
sphere clears  up  a  little,  and  the  shikaree 
whispers  that  there  used  to  be  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  brake.     Under  his  guidance  we 
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got  up  and  staggered  along  in  search  of  it, 
and  oh,  joy  inexpressible  !  we  soon  found 
a  dirty  pool,  some  ioft.  in  diameter  and 
perhaps  a  foot  deep,  in  which  a  herd  of 
buffaloes  had  recently  been  wallowing.  We 
rushed  into  it  frantically,  and  swallowed  the 
muddy  fluid  like  nectar.  We  next  looked  at 
each  other  for  the  first  time  since  our  escape. 
We  are  bereft  of  all  hirsute  appendages  ;  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes  we  have  none  ;  -our  hair  is 
frizzled  ridiculously. 

Our  elephants,  too,  were  in  a  pitiable  state. 
The  soles  of  their  feet  and  their  bodies  were 
terribly  scorched,  and  their  eyes  sore.  Allow- 
ing a  few  hours  to  elapse  (to  cool  the  heated 
earth)  we  hit  off  a  pathway  and  made  for  the 
village  we  were  bound  for,  and  which  we  assumed 
was  now  only  a  dhine  (two  miles)  away.  We 
crawled  rather  than  walked  there,  only  to  find 
it  a  smoking  mass  of  ruins  ;  for  the  fire  in  which 
we  so  nearly  perished  had  spread  with  such 
pidity  that  the  poor  people  had  been 
unable  to  arrest  it  by  the  usual  means,  or  save  a 
thing  beyond  the  clothes  they  stood  in.  The)' 
had  thus  lost  all  they  possessed.  Their  houses 
with  their  granaries  had  been  burned  to  ashes, 
and  they  stood  weeping  and  bewailing  their  fate. 
Happily  no  lives  had  been  lost,  as  is  but  too 
frequently  the  case  in  these  fires. 


As  if  one  element  had 
not  caused  enough  misery, 
the  first  storm  of  the 
season  was  now  let  loose 
upon  us.  Before  we  could 
adopt  any  measures  to 
protect  ourselves  we  and 
everything  belonging  to 
us  were  wet  through.  As 
for  the  poor  villagers,  they 
huddled  together  in 
groups  like  drowned  rats, 
vainly  seeking  shelter  and 
warmth  from  one  another. 
As  is  so  often  the  case 
in  Burma,  after  a  night's 
continuous  downpour 
the  sun  arose  next  morn- 
ing in  all  its  glory  and 
power.  We  distributed 
the  few  rupees  we  pos- 
sessed amongst  the 
people,  and  gave  the  most 
feeble  a  tot  of  brandy 
apiece,  afterwards  send- 
g  to  a  large  Karen  village  for 
ce  and  other  necessaries. 
Intent  upon  having  some 
sport  on  the  river,  we  re- 
mained at  this  place  two  days. 
O' Riley  only  arrived  as  we  were  ready  to 
start.  He  had  been  detained  longer  than 
he  expected,  and  had  heard  nothing  of  our 
troubles.  In  due  time  we  rigged  up  a  shelter 
over  our  heads  and  made  our  raft  very  comfort- 
able. We  probably  did  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  a  day.  On  the  24th  of  May  we  had 
reached  an  open  part  of  the  river,  and  anchored 
at  a  very  pretty  spot.  The  bank  on  one  side  was 
steep — perhaps  ioft.  high — and  fringed  with  the 
pretty  bamboo-like  grass.  The  water  was  deep 
and  slightly  muddy.  The  opposite  shore  was 
shelving  and  pebbly,  and  it  was  said  that  occa- 
sionally animals  came  down  to  drink  there.  The 
part  of  the  Ghine  where  we  were  bore  a  bad 
reputation  for  man-eating  crocodiles  (called  in 
the  East  muggers),  but  we  had  seen  none,  and, 
therefore,  thought  nothing  about  them.  We  sat 
talking  till  about  eleven  p.m.,  when  one  by  one 
we  went  to  sleep.  Taynton  and  I  occupied  the 
stern  of  the  raft  ;  O'Riley  and  Thornton  the 
forepart.  But  this  night  O'Riley  had  his  bed 
and  mosquito-curtains  rigged  upon  the  shelving 
beach,  begging  us,  laughingly,  no  to  allow  him 
to  be  eaten  up  by  tigers.  The  mosquitoes  were 
both  numerous  and  attentive,  and  probably 
about  three  in  the  morning  I  awoke,  and  sat 
outside  the  shelter  in  an  easy-chair  smoking  a 
cheroot    to    keep    off    these    wearisome    pests. 
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Taynton  was  lying  down  half  dressed  on  a  small 
camp-cot.  I  did  not  see  Thornton.  Presently 
I  heard  a  slight  noise  on  the  bank  on  our  side, 
and  on  looking  up  I  was  amazed  to  see  first  the 
huge  ears,  and  then  the  ugly  muzzle,  of  what  I 
knew  at  once  to  be  a  two-horned  rhinoceros. 
His  chest  was  fully  exposed  as  he  looked  down 
upon  us;  and  without  thinking,  but  chuckling 
at  the  chance,  I  quietly  seized  my  rifle,  which 
was  lying  beside  me, and  rapidly  fired  both  barrels 
into  him.  Simultaneously  with  the  report  the 
huge  body  of  the  rhinoceros  topi  led  over  on  to 
our   raft,    and   we 

to  us  were  in- 
gulfed in  the  ■ 
muddy  water  of 
the  deep  river. 
The  whole  disaster 
happened  with 
stunning  swiftness. 
I  was  carried  down 
among  the  debris 
of  the  raft  for  a 
considerable  dis- 
tance before  I 
could  extri- 
cate myself; 
but  at  length, 
being  a  good 
and  powerful 
swimmer,  I 
struck  out  for 
the  bank.  I 
was  thinking 
of  the  series  of 
extraordinary 
disasters  that 
had  marked 
our  unfortu- 
n  a  t  e  trip, 
w  hen  some 
monster 
seized  me  by 
the  thigh  and 
dragged    me 

under  water.  I  knew  at  once  I  was  in  the 
clutches,  or  rather  the  jaws,  of  a  loathsome 
mugger  or  alligator. 

The  horrid  brute  kept  dragging  me  down  into 
the  slimy  depths,  and  I  soon  gave  up  all  hope. 
A  greater  monster  than  he,  however,  must  have 
made  a  rush  at  my  captor,  for  he  opened  his 
jaws,  apparently  to  defend  himself,  and  so  set  me 
free.  I  then  rose  quickly  to  the  surface  and  gave 
one  despairing  cry  tor  help.  I  had  barely  taken 
a  full  breath  when  I  was  again  seized,  this  time 
by  the  ankle,  and  1  was  being  dragged  under 
water  again  when  I  felt  a  blow  dealt  at  the  reptile 
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and  a  strong  arm  thrown  about  my  body.  I 
remember  no  more.  They  told  me  afterwards 
that  I  was  lifted  to  the  surface  and  borne  un- 
conscious to  the  bank.  When  I  came  to 
Taynton  and  O'Riley  were  by  my  side  ban- 
daging my  thigh  and  leg,  from  which  the  flesh 
had  been  stripped  off  in  a  very  terrible  manner. 
But  while  my  injuries  were  severe  enough 
the  shock  to  my  system  was  far  greater.  I  was 
taken  to  Moulmein  in  a  dug-out.  Brain-fever 
set  in  there,  and  I  lingered  for  months  between 
life  and  death.      For  some  time  it  was  doubtful 

whether  my  leg 
should  or  should 
not  be  amputated, 
but  youth  and  a 
naturally  robust 
constitution  car- 
ried me  through, 
and  I  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be 
sent  home  for 
three  years  on 
medical  certificate. 
I  found  I  owed 
my  life  to  Tayn- 
ton's  courage  and 
determination. 
When  our  raft  was 
sunk  by  the  falling 
rhinoceros  Tayn- 
ton, as  I  said  be- 
fore, was  lying 
down  partially 
dressed,  and  wear- 
ing his  belt,  in 
which  he  always 
carried  a  favourite 
A  r  nachellu  m 
shikar  knife.  He 
sank  with  the  raft, 
but  coming  to  the 
surface,  was  swim- 
ming for  a  place 
where  he  could 
land,  when  I  rose, 
and  he  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  despair- 
ing face  as  1  was  dragged  down  again.  He 
realized  at  once  what  hail  happened,  dived 
after  me  knife'  in  hand,  and  after  .stabbing  the 
alligator  he  brought  me  out  more  dead  than 
alive. 

What  became  of  poor  Thornton  w.is  never 
ascertained.  Ever)  earch  was  made  for  him, 
and  large  rewards  offered  by  Taynton  and 
O'Riley,  but  without  result.  He  was  probably 
d  in  his  sleep  by  some  prowling  mugger 
and  dragged  under  water.  One  can  only  hope 
that  the  vnd  came  swiftly. 


The    Last   of  the   Free   Farm    Lotteries. 


By  W.   R.   Draper,   of  Wichita,   Kansas. 

Everybody  remembers  the  famous  "  Oklahoma  Boom,"  when  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  were 
thrown  open  by  the  American  Government.  Owing  to  the  terrible  scenes  which  took  place  during 
the  mad  race  to  stake  out  holdings  the  Government  decided  that  in  future  lots  should  be  drawn  for 
free  holdings.  Mr.  Draper  herein  describes  the  last  of  these  functions,  when  150,000  persons  drew 
lots  for    13,000   free    farms    in    the  Kiowa,   Comanche,  Apache,  and  Wichita   Reservations. 


ITH  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  Apache,  and  Wichita 
Reservations,  in  August,  the  United 
States  has  seen  the  last  of  its  once 
notable  "  free  land  rushes."  The 
old  frontier  days  are  passing  away,  and  with 
them  the  nondescript  crowds  which  flock  to  the 
settlement  of  a  new  country. 

A  reservation  is  usually  opened  to  the  public 
by  a  proclamation  from  the  President.  If  it 
has  been  the  tramping-ground  of  some  tribe  or 
tribes  of  redskins,  then  it  is  opened  with  a 
"  rush,"  i.e.,  the  multitude  is  allowed  to  gather 
on  the  border,  and  on  a  certain  day,  at  a  certain 
hour,  they  can  race  for  farms  in  the  reservation. 
This  way  of  allotting  land  is  full  of  obvious 
defects.  But  few  of  the  vast  number  of  com- 
petitors will  be  able  to  secure  land,  for  it  is  the 
best  man  with  the  fleetest  horse  that  wins  the 
day.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  men  who  go 
into  the  reservation  in  violation  of  the  law,  and 
on  the  opening  day  come  from  hiding  and 
occupy  the  best  land  long  before  the  racers 
from  the  border  can  reach  the  spot.  This  latter 
abuse  was  the  principal  drawback  to  the  horse- 
race plan  of  opening  an  Indian  country,  and 
was  the  means  of  changing  the  method  of 
procedure  in  the  case  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Apache,  and  Wichita  opening.  After  many 
months  of  careful  deliberation  in  official 
circles  President  McKinley  declared  in  favour 
of  the  plan  of  drawing  for  farms.  This  system 
has  lately  been  brought  to  perfection,  and  seems 
to  give  every  satisfaction. 


On  July  29th  last,  following  an  official  pro- 
clamation, land  offices  were  opened  at  El  Reno 
and  Lawton,  two  towns  on  the  Oklahoma 
border.  Thousands  came  in  by  every  train 
for  many  days  to  "  register,"  giving  their  names 
and  addresses  to  clerks,  who  placed  them  in 
envelopes.  These  envelopes  were  placed  in  a 
huge  box,  and  then,  under  the  direction  of 
reliable  persons,  a  name  and  number  were 
drawn  forth  simultaneously.  The  first  13,000 
numbers  and  names  drew  the  prizes,  each 
securing  a  farm  in  one  of  the  four  reservations. 
The  rest  of  the  150,000  persons  who  rushed  to 
the  border  were  turned  away  disappointed. 

One  of  the  greatest  rushes  for  free  land  in 
the  West  occurred  in  1890,  when  6,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Cherokee  Strip  of  Okla- 
homa were  opened  to  the  public.  At  the  end 
of  one  day  200,000  people  occupied  a  country 
that  had  not  one  home  upon  it  when  the  sun 
rose  in  the  morning. 

The  race  for  homes  was  a  wild  one.  Promptly 
at  noon  the  signal  guns  were  fired  along  the 
border  by  army  officers,  and  the  great  rush  was 
on.  The  thousands  of  people — on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  waggons  —  were  off  with  a 
whoop.  It  was  a  case  of  everyone  for  himself. 
There  were  women  there,  riding  on  fast  horses, 
but  if  they  showed  signs  of  falling  behind 
there  was  no  one  to  stop  and  help  them  on. 
The  weak  and  helpless  were  left  to  their  own 
resources.  Men  shouted  in  wild  excitement 
to  their  tired  horses  to  bear  them  quicker ; 
women  screamed  and  fell  fainting,  only,  in  many 
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cases,  to  be  trodden  upon  and  killed  ;  waggons 
that  had  seen  better  days  flew  to  pieces  in  the 
mad  rush,  their  unfortunate  occupants  being 
sent  sprawling  in  the  dust.  The  blinding  clouds 
of  dust  that  arose  obscured  everything,  but  still 
the  mad  race  continued. 

The  best  land  in  the  Strip  lay  fifty  miles  to 
the  south-east,  and  here  it  was  that  the  best 
racers  headed  for.  Those  who  got  well  in  front 
stooped  from  their  horses  while  flying  across  the 
dry  prairie  and  flung  lighted  matches  into  the 
dry  grass.  Soon  a  wall  of  flame  was  raging 
across  the  prairie,  barring  all  pursuit.  This  act 
was  considered  a  coup,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  a  fiendish  thing  to  do.  There  were  many 
who  died  in  that  fearful  flame,  which  devoured 
everything  it  came  across. 

I  .Hiring  the  long,  hot  days,  when  registration 
was  in  pro- 
g  r  e  s  s ,  the 
s  t  a  n  d  i  n  g  i  n 
line  entailed 
great  suffering 
on  the  women. 
Then  the  nun 
could  afford  to 
be  chivalrous  ; 
but  they  show- 
ed no  gallantry 
during  the  run. 
This  was  .1 
b  u  s  i  n  e  s  s 
affair.  The 
women  had 
to  take  their 
chance  with 
the  men. 
T  heir    S  e  X 


counted     for 

naught. 

I  rode  on 
top  of  a  coach, 
with  a  hundred 
others  all 
equally  as 
determined  to 
get  a  farm  as  I. 
The  coaches 
were  crowded 
to  suffocation. 
I  myself  saw 
hundreds  of 
horses  fall 
dead  on  the 
hot  sod  of  the 
dusty  prairie. 
The  frantic 
owners  tum- 
bled from  the 
dead  animals'  backs  and  fought  desperately 
with  one  another  for  claims. 

Of  course,  there  could  not  be  farms  for  all  in 
the  Strip,  so  a  retreat  from  the  new  country 
began  on  the  day  following  the  opening.  Each 
train  coming  from  the  new  country  brought 
crowds  of  dusty  and  disgusted  "  boomers,"  who 
were  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  homes  they  had 
left  in  the  East.  None  had  a  good  word  for 
the  new  country.  All  of  them,  with  curious 
unanimity,  blamed  the  Government  for  their 
failure.  It  was  claimed  that  the  "  sooner  "•  -  the 
man  who  takes  up  his  station  in  the  country 
before  the  proper  time  -  got  everything. 
Thousands  of  the  richest  farms  in  Chickaskai 
Valley  were  "soonered"  by  men  whose  con- 
science had  conveniently  left  them  for  the  time 
being.     These    "sooners"    formed    companies 
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for  mutual  assistance,  and  in  court  swore  the 
same  story,  so  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  their  claims. 

The  night  following  the  opening  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  on  the 
Cherokee  Strip.  A  hundred  thousand  people 
lay  on  the  hot,  sweltering  ground.  There  was 
no  breeze,  and  the  odour  of  burning  grass — for 


cities  presented  a  bustling  appearance.  There 
was  much  cheery  merry-making  among  the 
lucky  ones,  while  those  who  had  been  dis- 
appointed were  sullen  and  ready  to  fight,  shoot, 
or  kill.  It  was  not  until  a  week  following  the 
opening  that  the  deadly  arbitrament  of  the  six- 
shooter  became  an  unusual  thing  in  Strip  com- 
munities.    Then    the  country  began    to   settle 
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the  plains  had  been  burned  everywhere — tilled 
the  air  and  made  it  stifling.  Camp  fires 
flickered  until  long  alter  midnight.  In  the  still 
air  one  could  hear  the  resonant  firing  of  pistols. 
It  became  so  regular  that  after  awhile  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it.      In   the  towns  saloons   and 


gam  Dung 


halls  had    been    thrown 


open,    news- 


paper    plants   were    in    process   of   construction, 
stores  were  running  in  full   blast,  and  the  tented 


down,  and  to  day  is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest 
territories  in  the  great  South-West. 

The  "opening"  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photographs  very  much  resembled  the  one  I 
have  just  described,  with  the  exception  that 
there  was  no  racing  for  land,  the  lottery  plan 
being  adopted  by  universal  consent.  I  was  on 
the  ground  early.  There  came  people  of  all 
classes   from  all   portions  of   the  country. 


From  a] 
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The  Rock  Island  Railroad  was  the  only 
available  line  of  railway,  and  it  ran  from 
five  to  fifteen  extra  trains  daily.  When  the 
carriages  were  full  the  people  sat  on  the  tops  of 
the  cars  or  hung  on  to  the  sides,  so  mad  was 
their  struggle  to  get  to  the  place  of  registration. 
El  Reno  being  on  the  line  of  railroad  was  the 
Mecca  of  these  home-seekers.  Lawton  was  the 
other  place  of  registration,  but  it  attracted  few 
people,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  thirty  miles 
from  the  railroad. 

I  reached  El  Reno  at  dusk.  It  was  then  a 
town  of  but  a  few  thousand  people.  But  for 
miles  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  that  hot,  dry 
day    I    could    see 


of  my  verbal  statement,  was  given  a  slip  of 
paper  to  prove  that  I  had  registered,  and  was 
told  to  step  out  of  the  line.  I  now  stood  an 
equal  chance  with  all  who  had  come  before  and 
who  would  come  after  me  to  get  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  one  of  the  four 
Indian  reservations,  which  had  been  divided 
into  two  land  districts. 

On  the  day  of  the  drawing  thousands  flocked 
to  El  Reno,  where  it  was  to  take  place.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  President's 
proclamation  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
names  were  drawn  out  on  the  first  day.  Every 
one  drew  a  farm,  as  was  intended.     The  names 

that    remained    in 


tents  thrown 
up  in  all  direc- 
tions. Across  a 
river  came  a  long 
line  of  prairie 
"schooners." 
Men,  women,  and 
children,  to  say 
nothing  of  the 
dogs,  rode  in  these 
waggons;  they 
were  dirty,  grimy, 
and  very  tired,  but 
withal  good- 
n  a  t  u  red.  The 
town  was  lighted 
by  thousands  of 
lanterns.  Every- 
body appeared  to 
have  money.  In 
one  of  the  local 
b a n  k  s  an  o  1  d 
German  preceded 
me  that  night,  and 
he  counted  out   a 

roll  containing  40,ooodols.  He  had  come 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  was  going  to  start 
a  sugar  refinery  in  the  new  country.  After  a 
fruitless  search  for  sleeping  accommodation 
I  found  a  bed  on  a  box  in  the  alley  way, 
and  there  were  hundreds  of  people  to  keep  me 
company. 

When  I  awoke  after  a  few  hours'  disturbed 
p  1  found  a  long  line  of  men  forming  in 
front  of  a  booth  in  the  street.  I  too  fell  in, 
without  wailing  to  get  any  breakfast.  A  hundred 
or  more  were  ahead  of  me.  liut  the  clerks  in 
the  booth  were  quick,  and  in  less  than  thirty 
minutes  I  stood  before  one  ol  them. 

"  Your  name,  age,  and  address?"  he  asked. 

I  gave  it,   signed   a   paper  to  assert   the   truth 


Al   I  l  R     A     HUTU  ESS     SEARCH    TOR    SLE 

J-'roui  a)  spent  Tin-;  Mian  on  a 


the  box  might  be 
drawn  the  very 
next  day,  or  they 
might  remain 
there  until  after 
the  lucky  thirteen 
t housa  n  d  had 
come  forth.  In 
the  latter  case  they 
could  get  nothing, 
for  there  were  but 
thirteen  thousand 
farms  to  be  given 
away.  It  was, 
therefore,  with 
anxious  ears  that 
we  listened  for 
our  names  to  be 
called.  One  by 
one  the  names 
came  forth,  and 
the  men  who  drew 
prizes  rushed  for- 
ward joyfully  to 
claim  them. 
When  a  man  drew  a  farm  he  was  told  to  go 
out  at  once  and  select  it.  He  was  compelled  to 
take  up  his  residence  thereon  within  six  months, 
and  there  he  must  remain  five  years  before 
acquiring  a  i]<cd  in  fee  simple.  In  the  mean 
while,  however,  he  paid  no  taxes.  Some  of 
the  farms  were  worth  is.ooodols.  ;  for  some 
5oodols.  would  be  a  large  price. 

On  August  6th  the  town  sites  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  with  three  county  seats,  were  opened, 
and  Government  officers  sold  town  lots  to  the 
highest  bidders. 

It  will  be  several  months  before  order  is 
brought  out  of  the  chaos  in  this  new  settlement, 
which  is  the  last  of  the  free  lands  to  be  given 
away. 


1EPING    ACCOMMODATION     THE  AUTHOR 
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NES   ARE   DRYING    IN   THE 


A    Monster    Fruit-Drying    Ground— A    Druid    Mound    in    the    Orkney    Islands — Something   Like   a 

Big    Tree — What    Chinese    Women    Carry — The    Home   of  an    Ancient    Race — Jacob's    Ladder   at 

St.    Helena — A    Nevada    Zig-Zag — A    Philippine    Buffalo-Cart — The    Amsterdam    Fire-Brigade    at 

Practice — An  Old  Scotch    "  Plighting  Stone  " — How  the  Australian  Blacks  Fish,  etc. 

■  note  that  last  year 
the  Californian 
prune  crop  yielded 
150,000,0001b. 

This  picture 
shows  the  entrance 
to  a  large  sepul- 
chral mound,  sup- 
posed to  be  Druid- 
ical,  in  the  Orkney 
Islands.  The 
tourist,  having 
handed  his  "  sax- 
pence  "  admission 
fee  to  the  custo- 
dian, is  proceeding 
to  crawl  in  along  a 
wet,  narrow  pas- 
sage about  20ft. 
long,  to  the  large 
central  chamber, 
which  is  capable 
of  holding  quite 
twenty  people. 
On  one  side,  carved  in  the  stone,  are  Runic  in- 
scriptions. There  are  also  three  small  recesses 
that  may  have  contained  coffins.  The  mound 
appears  to  have  been  artificially  constructed,  as 


ERE  is  a  photograph  of  a  monster 
fruit-drying  ground  in  California. 
Indeed,  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  Golden  State.  It  is 
fifteen  acres  in  extent  and  capable 
of  accommodating  18,000  trays  of  fruit.  The 
process  of  drying  fruit  in  the  Far  West 
is  decidedly  unique.  The  big  fruit-growers 
have  found  that  it  is  preferable  to  dry 
their  fruit  by  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  artificial  dryers  are  now  being  discarded. 
The  fruit  is  placed  in  large  shallow  wooden 
trays  with  upturned  edges,  each  about  6ft.  long 
by  4ft.  in  width.  The  fruit  seen  in  the  trays  in 
our  photograph  is  prunes.  The  period  required 
for  1  living  varies  from  a  week  to  ten  days, 
•rding  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  size  of 
the  fruit.  The  contents  of  the  trays  are  turned 
every  night  until  the  drying  is  thoroughly  accom- 
plished. As  the  prunes  become  generally  cured 
the  trays  are  removed  by  means  of  portable  rail- 
ways to  the  suiting  department,  adjacent  to  the 
drying  grounds.  Here  the  prunes  are  thoroughly 
looked  over  and  those  that  are  imperfectly  dried 
are  picked  out  and  returned  to  the  drying 
ground  to  undergo  additional  exposure  to  the 
sl").  This  sorting  process  requires  the  utmost 
care  and  judgment,  and  the  work  is  almost  in- 
variably intrusted  to  women.      It  is  interesting  to 


-  S0^& 
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hi        I'M      ,',      11      LTED     IN      1  111      0RKNE1     ISLANDS,   CONTAINS 
A   CURIOUS   CHAMBER    CARVED    WITH    RUNIC     INSCRIPTIONS. 
From  a    Photo. 
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3.  —  A    PRISONER    ON    THE    WAV   TO    THE    GAROTTE, 

From  a  Photo. 


warders  and  a  detachment  of  the  Guardia 
Civil,  or  military  police,  are  also  present. 
This  prisoner  was  a  common  criminal,  hence 
his  death  by  garotting ;  political  prisoners, 
as  a  rule,  were  shot  in  the  Laurel  Ditch 
in  Morro  Castle.  As  is  well  known,  the 
prisoner  to  be  garotted  sits  in  a  specially 
constructed  chair,  and  a  steel  collar  is 
fixed  about  his  neck.  This  collar  is  sud- 
denly compressed  by  means  of  a  screw,  and 
death  is  practically  instantaneous. 

In  the  second  photo,  shown  on  this  page 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  a  very  different  scene. 
It  represents  "  Uncle  Ned's  Hotel "  on  the 
famous  Skagway  Trail.  The  hotel  consists 
merely  of  a  couple  of  low  log-huts,  half 
covered  with  snow  and  icicles,  and  the  daily 
menu  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building,  although,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies,  prices 
rule  very  high.  Still,  in  spite  of  many  draw- 
backs, the  hotel  has  a  good  reputation, 
being,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Cecil  or  Carlton  of 
the  Klondike.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture 
is  a  little  Canadian  sledge,  and  standing  over 
it  is  one  of  the  few  courageous  women  who 
are  daring  the  dangers  of  the  Klondike  Trail. 
She  wears  a  miner's  fur  cap  and  heavy  capes 
— not  the  usual  sweater  and  coarse  duck 
bloomers  affected  by  the  majority  of  women 
on  the  perilous  trip  to  the  new  goldfields. 
The  whole  of  this  region,  however,  is  rapidly 
becoming  more  accessible,  and  the  telegraph 


the  surrounding 
country  is  quite 
flat. 

Our  next  photo. 
was  taken  in  the 
Cuban  prison  of 
the  Cabanas,  ad- 
joiningthefamous 
Morro  ( lastle,  at 
the  entrance  to 
1  favana  I  [arbour, 
and  it  depicts  a 
prisoner  on  the 
way  to  the  garotte. 
lie  is  manacled, 
and  wears  a  white 
gown  and  <  ap,  the 
hitter  ha\  ing  a 
black  (  ros  affixed 
to  it.  l  [e  is  a< 
companied  by  a 
priest  and  ai  0 

lytes   bear  in 

large    cross    and 
lantern  :    while 
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5. —      THE    FALLEN    MONARCH 

From  a] 


-THE   SIZE   OK    THIS   TREE    MAY    HE   GAUGED    BY    O 
ON    AND   AROUND    IT. 


Ml'AKISON'    WITH 


THE    SOI.D1EKS    WHO    AKE   GKOUFEU 

[Photo. 


and  the  railway  have  robbed  it  of  many  of  its 
terrors. 

The  next  photograph  shows  a  troop  of  cavalry 
of  the  United  States  army  standing  upon  and 
grouped  in  front  of  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  one 
of  the  big  trees  in 
the  Calaveras  drove,  1 
Calaveras  County, 
California.  There  are 
in  the  grove  103  big 
trees,  no  fewer  than 
thirty  of  which  ex- 
ceed 75ft.  in  circum- 
ference. One  of  the 
trees  which  has  been 
cut  down  was  302ft. 
high  and  96ft.  in  cir- 
cumference at  the 
ground.  Thirty-two 
persons  have  danced 
four  sets  of  cotillons 
at  a  time  upon  the 
stump.  Another 
fallen  tree  is  hollow, 
and  there  is  space 
inside  the  trunk  for 
the  passage  of  a  four- 
horse  stage  loaded 
with  passengers  for 
more  than  200ft. 
The  tree  upon  which 
the  cavalry  troi  >\  11  1 
are  standing  is  known 


as   "  The    Fallen  Monarch 


it    is   a   sequoia 


gigantea,  commonly  known  as  "  redwood."  The 
photograph,  which  was  taken  by  Alexander,  of 
Fresno,  California,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Inkersley,  of  San  Francisco. 

We  published  re- 
■  cently  in  this  section 
of  the  Magazine  a 
photograph  showing 
the  enormous  loads 
which  the  Chinese 
tea-porters  carry  for 
hundreds  of  miles 
for  the  equivalent  of 
something  less  than 
fourpence  a  day. 
Here  is  another  snap- 
shot which  will  show 
you  that  even  the 
Chinaman's  better 
half  is  not  exempt 
from  arduous  toil  of 
a  similar  kind.  ft 
also  serves,  by  the 
way,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  curious 
industrial  fact  that 
when  woman  takes 
up  man's  work  she 
usually  gets  less  pay 
for  it.  Such  a  spec- 
tacle as  is  shown  in 
the    photo,    may    be 


mi     ESE    WOMAN    will     PROBABLE     RECEIVE    ?'.■[>.    FOR    HER    1.0 A U 
OF    Mil  D  GRASS,    WHICH    WEIGHS  OVER   2CWT.  ! 

From  a  Photo,  by  J.   Tweedie,  Hankow, 
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seen  almost  any 
day  on  the  hills 
which  border  the 
West  River,  in 
the  provinces  of 
K  w o  n  g  s  i  and 
Kwongtung.  The 
women  scour  the 
hillsides  and  glean 
the  ferns  and  grass 
■ — which  are  used 
for  burning  bricks 
— and  tie  them  up 
in  enormous  bun- 
dles. These  they 
take  to  the  nearest 
depot  or  village  on 
the  river  -  bank  — 
often  many  miles 
distant.  The 
market  price  for 
the  ferns  is  forty 
cash  per  picul, 
equal  to  about  a 
penny  a  hundred- 
weight.  The 
woman  seen  in  ' 
our  snap-shot  will 
probably  receive 
about  2^d.,  as  her  load  is  considerably  over 

2C\Vt.  ! 

Off  the  coast  of  Southern  California  there  are 
several  islands— notably  those  of  San  Nicholas 
and  San  Clemente  —  which  in  former  years 
sustained  a  vast  population.  To-day  they  are 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  herders,  but  everywhere 


VANISHED    RACE. 


A   LONG-SINCE 

{Photo. 
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the  explorer  finds  evidence  of  previous  human 
occupation.  On  San  Nicholas,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  mound  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and 
8ft.  or  more  in  height  made  up  entirely  of  bones 
and  shells  accumulated  by  this  mysterious  race. 
The  islands  are  frequently  visited  by  tourists  and 
others,  parties  being  got  up  at  San  Pedro,  the 
port  of  Los  Angeles  County.  San 
Clemente  is  five  hours'  sail  from 
here  and  San  Nicholas  eight  hours', 
or  about  ninety  miles  off  the  shore. 
The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  an  excavating  party  taking 
a  well-earned  rest  on  the  Island  of 
San  Clemente.  They  discovered 
the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  who  was  buried  with 
his  head  bmt  between  his  km 
These  islands  have  formed  a  mine 
of  archaeological  wealth  for  years, 
and  tons  of  stone  implements  have 
been  carried  away  from  the  ancient 
graves  of  this  stone-age  nation  by 
travellers  and  others.  The  angler 
will  find  here  some  of  the  finest 
li  I  ling  in  the  world. 

The  next  photo,  reproduced  was 
taken  Looking  down  Jacob's  Ladder 
at    St.    I  Eelena.     This  ladder  1  on 
nects  Jamestown,  the  capital  of  St. 
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way  "  leading  to  the  top  of  Nevada  Fall  and 
"  Clouds'  Rest  "  6,oooft.  above  the  valley 
floor.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  picture, 
the  pathway  is  none  too  wide,  and  the 
gradients  are  positively  appalling  in  places. 
However,  the  party  of  tourists  who  are 
ascending  appear  to  be  enjoying  their  novel 
experience.  The  pathway,  of  course,  is 
artificially  made,  but  its  roughness  and  the 
steepness  of  the  gradients  might  well  have 
been  faithfully  copied  from  the  original  track. 

The  annexed  photo,  represents  a  Philip- 
pine buffalo-cart,  used  for  conveying  women 
and  children  over  the  awful  roads  of  the 
interior.  The  framework  consists  of  four 
stout  bamboo  poles,  and  the  seat  is  formed 
of  thin  strips  of  the  same  material  placed 
lengthways  and  crosswise  and  lashed  with 
rattan,  no  nails  being  used  in  the  construc- 
tion. The  front  part  of  the  wickerwork  is 
fastened  to  the  shafts  with  a  piece  of  rope, 
while  at  the  back  the  man's  weight  keeps  it 
down.  You  will  observe  that  the  two  boys 
on  the  buffalo  are  wearing  the  all  but 
ubiquitous  felt  hat  familiar  to  every  Britisher. 
They  do  not  look  happy  ;  but,  then,  buffalo 
riding  is  not  by  any  means  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence. Owing  to  the  immense  girth  of  the 
animal  there  is  a  great  strain  on  the  thighs  of 
the  rider,  while  at  every  stride  the  creature's 
hide  seems  to  slide  about,  making  balancing 
a  difficult  feat. 

The  fire  brigade  practice  of  certain  Euro- 
pean brigades  is  far  more  showy  and  pictur- 
esque than  our  own  ;  but  whether  it  is  the 
more  effective  on  that  account  it  is  not  for  us 


9.  —  another       remarkable 

''stairway" — "the  pathway 

is  none   too  wide,  and   the 

gradients    are     positively 

appalling  in'  places." 

From  a  Plioto. 

Helena,  with  a  fort  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  about 
1, oooft.  high,  and 
there  are  said  to  be 

|)s.  As  can  be 
1  from  the  photo- 
graph, the  hill  is 
exceedingly  steep 
towards  the  town, 
■  ■nil  anyone  could 
drop  a  biscuit  right 
into  it  from  the  top 
of  the  ladder. 

curious  zig  zag 
pathway  shown  in  the 
accompanying  ph< 
graph    is    the    "  stair- 
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From  a } 


-THE   AMSTERDAM    FIR]      Bl  IGADE   AT    IK'ACTICE 


[Photo. 


to  say.  At  any  rate,  let  us  draw  your  attention  to  the 
practice  of  the  Amsterdam  brigade,  which  is  seen  in 
the  photo,  here  reproduced.  It  will  l>e  seen  that  a  sub- 
stantial wooden  tower  of  great  height  has  been  specially 
erected  for  the  exercise  of  the  brigade.      All  kinds  of 

ingenious  ladders  are  used,  and  the  men  themselves  are 
put  through  various  movements  and  even  dangerous 
exercises  in  order  to  tit  them  for  an  attack  on  a  ten 
storied  warehouse  and  the  like.  In  the  middle  of  the 
photo,  you  will  see  a  quaint  little  Dutch  woman  being 
lowered  in  a  big  bag.  This,  ol  course,  is  a  lesson  in 
life  saving,  and   very   expeditious   indeed  are   the  nun  at 


this  kind  of  work.  On  the  left 
hand  side  one  of  the  men  is 
seen  seated  in  a  kind  of  sling, 
which  at  the  top  runs  over  a 
pulley  and  is  held  by  the  man 
below.  Two  long  central  ladder? 
are  permanently  attached  to  the 
wooden  tower,  and  up  these  the 
men  swarm  carrying  with  them 
light  ladders,  which  they  throw 
out  from  various  steps  here  and 
there  in  the  most  perilous  posi- 
tions. 

The  canny  Scot,  as  we  all 
know,  is  found  all  over  the 
world,  but  it  comes  to  one  as 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  find 
a  genuine  old  Scotch  "  plighting 
stone  "  in  a  museum  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Plighting  Stane  o'  Lairg, 
Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,"  and 
was  presented  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman  resident  in  Ontario. 
Troths  plighted  and  promises 
made  by  grasping  hands 
through  the  stone  seen  in  our 
photo,  were  inviolate  in  matters 
of  love,  business,  and  all  social 
relations.  The  custom  was  kept 
up  until  quite  recently,  and  was 
probably  of  Druidical  origin. 

The  next  photograph  we  re- 


12. — THIS 

t  Photo. 
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13. — AN    AUSTRALIA 

From  a  Photo.  by\ 


BLACK  FELLOW 


FISHING — THE    CURRENT     DRIVES    THE 
WHERE   THEY  ARE    EASILY   CAUGHT. 


INTO    THE   CIRCLE   OF    STONES, 

\H.  King,  George  St*,  Sydney. 


produce  shows  an  Australian  "  blackfellow  " 
fishing  in  the  Darling  River,  N.S.W.  The  fish, 
driven  down  the  stream  by  the  swift  current, 
are  caught  in  the  circle  of  stones,  when  the 
aborigine  kills  them  with  a  stick  or  a  spear. 
These  ingenious  fish  traps  were  only  discovered 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  river  was  very  low, 
but  they  were  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient  insti- 
tution among 
the  blacks.  ! 
Each  tribe  or 
family  had  its 
own  particular 
circle,  and  was 
not  allowed  to 
fish  in  any  other. 
Our  photo,  was 
taken  for  the 
New  South 
Wales  Govern- 
ment by  Mr. 
H.  King,  of 
Sydney. 


Year  by  year  that  inhospitable  region  known 
as  the  Klondike  becomes  more  civilized.  What 
was  formerly  practically  an  unknown  terri- 
tory— a  desolate  waste  of  snow  and  ice — is 
now  traversed  by  railroads  and  intersected 
with  telegraph  lines.  The  interesting  snap- 
shot here  shown  depicts  the  stretching  of  the 
last    wire   of   the    line    between    Bennett    and 

Dawson  City, 
I  which  took 
place  on  Sep- 
tember 28th, 
1899,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large 
and  interested 
crowd.  Daw- 
son possesses 
the  unique  dis- 
tinction of 
being  the  most 
northerly  tele- 
graph office  in 
America. 


■  i- 


-THE  1'HERLY    TELEGRAPH    OFFICE    IN    AMERICA  — THE  STRETCHING   OF 

From  a\  BENNETT  AND    DAWSON    CITY. 


LAST   WIRE    BETWEEN 

[Photo. 
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The   Great   Boer    War 

By   A.    CONAN     DOYLE. 

By    arrangement    with    the   Author    and    Messrs.    Smith,    Elder,    and    Co.,   the    publishers,    Dr.    Coran 
Doyle's    famous    work— universally    acknowledged    to    be    the    standard    history  of    the    South   African 

War — is  here  given  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  book  form. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

VAALKRANZ. 

EITHER  General  Buller  nor  his 
troops  were  dismayed  by  the  failure 
of  their  plans,  or  by  the  heavy  losses 
which  were  entailed  by  the  move- 
ment which  culminated  at  Spion 
Kop.  The  soldiers  grumbled,  it  is  true,  at  not 
being  let  go,  and  swore  that  even  if  it  cost  them 
two-thirds  of  their  number  they  could  and  would 
make  their  way  through  this  labyrinth  of  hills 
with   its   fringe    of  death.      So    doubtless    they 


might. 


But  from  first  to  last  their  General  had 
a   great— some  said    an    exaggerated- 


shown 

respect  for  human  life,  and  he  had  no  intention 

of   winning  a   path    by   mere  slogging,    if  there 

were  a  chance  of  finding  one  by  less  bloody 

means.       On     the    morrow 

of  his  return  he  astonished 

both     his    army    and     the 

Empire  by  announcing  that 

he    had  found    the  key  to 

the    position    and    that    he 

hoped  to  be  in  Ladysmith 

in  a  week.      Some  rejoiced 

in    the   assurance.      Some 

remembered      a      previous 

promise   that    there  should 

be    no   retreat,  and    shrug 

ged  their  shoulders.     Care 

li         of    friends     or     foes, 

the  stolid  Buller  proceeded 

to  work   out    his  new  1  om 

bination. 

In  the  next  few  days 
reinforcements  trickled  in 
Which   more  than    mad.-   up 

for  the  losses  of  the  pre 
ceding  week.  A  battery 
<>t  horse  artillery,  two  heaj  y 
guns,  two  squadrons  of  the 
1  ith  I  [ussars,  and  infantry 
drafts    to    the     number    of 

Vol    iiii.— 27. 
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twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  men  came  to  share 
the  impending  glory  or  disaster.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  February  5th  the  army  sallied  forth  once 
more  to  have  another  try  to  win  a  way  to  Lady- 
smith.  It  was  known  that  enteric  was  rife  in 
the  town,  that  shell  and  bullet  and  typhoid 
germ  had  struck  down  a  terrible  proportion  pf 
the  garrison,  and  that  the  rations  of  starved 
horse  and  commissariat  mule  were  running  low. 
With  their  comrades  —  in  many  cases  their 
linked  battalions  — in  such  straits  within  fifteen 
miles  of  them,  Buller's  soldiers  had  high  motives 
to  brace  them  for  a  supreme  effort. 

The  previous  attempt  had  been  upon  the  line 
immediately  to  the  west  of  Spion  Kop.  If, 
however,  one  were  to  follow  to  the  east  of  Spion 
Kop,  one  would   come  upon  a   high   mountain 

called  Doornkloof.  Be 
tween  these  two  peaks 
there  lies  a  low  ridge 
called  Brakfontein  and  a 
small  detached  hill  named 
Vaalkranz.  Buller's  idea 
was  that  if  he  could  seize 
this  small  Vaalkranz  it 
would  enable  him  to  a\  bid 
the  high  ground  altogether, 
and  pass  his  troops  through 
on  to  the  plateau  b(  yond. 
He  still   held    the   lord    at 

P  o  t  g  i  e  t    1        and     1 

n  ded  the  country  be 
I  with  heavy  guns 
on  Mount  Alice  and  at 
Swart/.  Kop,  so  that  he 
rj  pass  troops  over  .11 
his  will.  1  [e  would  make  .1 
noisy  demonstration  againsl 
Brakfontein,  then  suddenly 

\  aalkranz,  and  si 
he  hoped,  hold    the   outei 
which  opi  m  d  on    to 
the  pi  to  I  ad)  smith. 
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The  getting  of  the  guns  up  Swartz  Kop  was  a 
preliminary  which  was  as  necessary  as  it  was 
difficult.  A  mountain  battery,  two  field  guns, 
and  six  naval  12-pounders  were  slung  up  by 
steel  hawsers,  the  sailors  yeo  -  hoing  on  the 
halliards.  The  ammunition  was  taken  up  by 
hand.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
5 tli  the  other  guns  opened  a  furious  and  pro- 
bably harmless  fire  upon  Brakfontein,  Spion 
Kop,  and  all  the  Boer  positions  opposite  to  them. 


river  at  a  place  called  Hunger's  Drift,  some 
miles  to  the  eastward.  Three  infantry  brigades, 
those  of  Hart,  Lyttelton,  and  Hildyard,  had 
been  massed  all  ready  to  be  let  slip  when  the 
false  attack  was  sufficiently  absorbing.  The 
artillery  fire  (the  Swartz  Kop  guns  and  also 
the  batteries  which  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Brakfontein  demonstration)  was  then  turned 
suddenly,  with  the  crashing  effect  of  seventy 
pieces,    upon   the   real  object    of  attack  —  the 


JT>^ 
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THE    PONTOON    BRIDGE    ACROSS  THE  TUGELA. 


[a  British  Officer. 


Shortly  afterwards  the  feigned  attack  upon  Brak- 
fontein was  commenced  and  was  sustained  with 
much  fuss  and  appearance  of  energy  until  all 
was  ready  for  the  development  of  the  true  one. 
Wynne's  Brigade,  which  had  been  Woodgate's, 
•vered  already  from  its  Spion  Kop  experience, 
carried  out  this  part  of  the  plan,  supported  by 
six  batteries  of  field  artillery,  one  howitzer 
battery,  and  two  47  naval  guns.  Three  hours 
later  a  telegram  was  on  its  way  to  Pretoria  to 
tell  how  triumphantly  the  burghers  had  driven 
back  an  attack  which  was  never  meant  to  go 
forward.  The  infantry  retired  first,  then  the 
artillery  in  alternate  batteries,  preserving  a 
beautiful  order  and  decorum.  The  last  battery, 
the  7'Sth,  remained  to  receive  the  concentrated 
fire  of  the  Boer  guns,  and  was  so  enveloped  in 
the  dust  of  the  exploding  shells  that  spectators 
could  only  see  a  gun  here  or  a  limber  there. 
Out  tjf  this  whirl  of  death  it  quietly  walked, 
without  a  bucket  out  of  its  place,  the  gunners 
drawing  one  waggon  the  horses  of  which  had 
perished,  and  so  effected  a  leisurely  and  con- 
temptuous withdrawal.  The  gallantry  of  the 
gunners  has  been  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  war,  but  it  has  never  been  more 
conspicuous  than  in  this  feint  at  Brakfontein. 

While   the  attention  of  the   Boers  was  being 

concentrated  upon  the  Lancashire  men,  a  pon- 

1   bridge    was    suddenly   thrown    across   the 


isolated  Vaalkranz.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
position  has  ever  been  subjected  to  so  terrific 
a  bombardment,  for  the  weight  of  metal  thrown 
by  single  guns  was  greater  than  that  of  a  whole 
German  battery  in  the  days  of  their  last  great 
war.  The  four-pounders  and  six-pounders  of 
which  Prince  Kraft  discourses  would  have 
seemed  toys  beside  these  mighty  howitzers 
and  47's.  Yet,  though  the  hill-side  was 
sharded  off  in  great  flakes,  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  terrific  fire  inflicted  much  injury  upon  the 
cunning  and  invisible  riflemen  with  whom  we 
had  to  contend. 

About  midday  the  infantry  began  to  stream 
across  the  bridge,  which  had  been  most 
gallantly  and  efficiently  constructed  under  a 
warm  fire  by  a  party  of  sappers  under  the 
command  of  Major  Irwin.  The  attack  was  led 
by  the  Durham  Light  Infantry  of  Lyttelton's 
Brigade,  followed  by  the  3rd  Rifles,  with  the 
Scottish  Rifles  and  the  1st  Rifles  in  support. 
Never  did  the  old  Light  Division  of  Peninsular 
fame  go  up  a  Spanish  hill -side  with  greater 
spirit  and  dash  than  these,  their  descendants, 
facing  the  slope  of  Vaalkranz.  In  open  order 
they  moved  across  the  plain  with  a  superb  dis- 
regard of  the  crash  and  patter  of  the  shrapnel, 
and  then  up  they  went,  the  flitting  figures, 
springing  from  cover  to  cover,  stooping,  darting, 
crouching,   running,    until  with  their  glasses  the 
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spectators  on  Swartz  Kop  could  see  the  gleam 
of  the  bayonets  and  the  strain  of  furious, 
rushing  men  upon  the  summit  as  the  last  Boers 
were  driven  from  their  trenches.  The  position 
was  gained,  but  little  else.  Seven  officers  and 
seventy  men  were  lying  killed  and  wounded 
among  the  boulders.  A  few  stricken  Boers, 
five  unwounded  prisoners,  and  a  string  of 
Basuto  ponies  were  the  poor  fruits  of  victory — 
those  and  the  arid  hill  from  which  so  much  had 
been  hoped  and  so 
little  was  to  be 
gained. 

It  was  during  this 
advance  that  an 
incident  occurred  of 
a  more  picturesque 
character  than  is 
usual  in  modern  war- 
fare. The  invisibility 
of  combatants  and 
guns,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  individual 
in  the  mass,  have 
robbed  the  battle- 
field of  those  epi- 
sodes which  adorned 
if  they  did  not  justify 
it.  On  this  occasion 
a  Boer  gun,  cut  off 
by  the  British 
advance,  flew  out 
suddenly  from  be- 
hind its  cover,  like 
a  hare  from  its  tus- 
sock, and  raced  for 
safety  across  the 
plain.  Here  and 
there  it  wound,  the 
horses  stretched  to 
their  utmost,  the 
drivers  stooping  and 
lashing,  the  little  gun 
bounding  behind. 
To  right,  to  lett,  behind  and  before 


Buller's  previous  operations  again  prevented  him 
from  completing  his  success.  His  spirit  appears 
to  be  lethargic,  but  tenacious,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  tenacity  we  are  content  to  forgive  much 
of  the  lethargy.  But  twice  at  least  in  the  course 
of  these  operations  there  is  evidence  of  sudden 
impulse  to  drop  his  tools  in  the  midst  of  his 
task  and  to  do  no  more  for  the  day.  So  it  was 
at  Colenso,  where  an  order  was  given  at  an 
early  hour   for    the   whole  force  to  retire,  and 

the    guns    w  h  i  c  h 


THE   DUUHAM    LIGHT   INFANTRY  CArTURING   VAALKRANZ. 

From  a  Sketch  by  Ernest  Prater.        Drawn  by  (  hear  Eckhardt. 


the  British 
shells  burst,  lyddite  and  shrapnel,  crashjng  and 
riving.  ( >ver  the  lip  of  a  hollow  the  gallanl  gun 
vanished,  and  within  a  few  minutes  was  banging 
away  once  more  at  the  British  advance.  With 
cheers  and  shouts  and  laughter  the  British 
infantrymen  watched  the  rac<  for  shelter,  their 
sporting  spirit  rising  high  above  all  racial  hatred, 
an«l  hailing  with  a  "gone  to  ground  "  whoop  the 
final  disappearani  e  of  the  gun. 

The  Durhams  had  cleared  the  path,  but  the 
other  regiments  of  Lyttelton's  Brigade  followed 
bard  at  their  heels,  and  before  night  the)  had 
firmly  established  themselves  upon  the  hill. 
Hut  the  fatal  slowness  which  had  mailed  General 


might  have  been 
covered  by  infantry 
fire  and  withdrawn 
after  nightfall  were 
abandoned.  So  it 
was  also  at  a  critical 
moment  at  this 
action  at  Vaalkranz. 
In  the  original 
scheme  of  operations 
it  had  been  planned 
that  an  adjoining 
hill,  called  the  Green 
Hill,  which  partly 
commanded  Vaal- 
kranz, should  be 
carried  also.  The 
two  together  made  a 
complete  position, 
while  singly  each  was 
a  very  bad  neighbour 
to  the  other.  On  the 
aide-de-camp  riding 
up,  however,  to  in- 
quire from  General 
Buller  whether  the 
time  had  come  lor 
this  advance,  he  re- 
plied, "  We  have 
done  enough  for  the 
day,"  and  left  out 
this  essential  portion 
of  his 
scheme,  with  the  result  that  all  miscarried. 

Speed  was  the  most  essential  quality  lor 
carrying  out  his  plan  successfully.  So  it  must 
always  be  with  the  attack.  The  defence  does 
not  know  where  the  blow  is  roming,  and  has  to 
distribute  men  and  guns  to  cover  miles  of 
-round.      The    attacker  knows    where  he    will 

hit,  and  behind  a  screen  of  outposts  he  <  m\ 
mass  his  force  and  throw  his  whole  strength 
against  a  mere  fraction  of  that  of  his  em 
but  in  oi'der  to  do  m,  he  must  be  quick.  One 
tiger  spring  must  tear  the  centre  "in  oi  the  line 
before  the  flanks  can  come  to  it-  assistance.  II 
time  is  given,  if  the  ion-  line  can  concenl 
if  the   scattered    guns   can    mass,    if    line-   of 
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defence  can  be  reduplicated  behind,  then  the 
one  great  advantage  which  the  attack  possesses 
is  thrown  away.  Both  at  the  second  and  at 
the  third  attempts  of  Buller  the  British  move- 
ments were  so  slow  that  had  the  enemy  been 
the  slowest  instead  of  the  most  mobile  of 
armies  they  could  still  always  have  made 
any  dispositions  which  they  chose.  Warren's 
dawdling  in  the  first  days  of  the  movement 
which  ended  at  Spion  Kop  might  with  an  effort 
be  condoned  on  account  of  possible  difficulties 
of  supply,  but  it  would  strain  the  ingenuity  of 
the   most   charitable   critic   to   find   a   sufficient 

on  for  the  lethargy  of  Vaalkranz.     Though 

light  comes  a  little  after  four  the  operations 

were  not  commenced  before  seven.      Lyttelton's 

ade  had  stormed  the  hill  at  two,  and 
nothing  more  was  done  during  the  long  evening, 
while  officers  chafed  and  soldiers  swore,  and 
the  busy  Boers  worked  furiously  to  bring  up 
their  guns  and  to  bar  the  path  which  we  must 
tak>-.     General    buller  remarked  a  day  or  two 

i  thai  the  way  was  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  had 

i.  One  might  have  deduced  the  fact 
without  the  aid  oi  a  balloon. 

The    brigade  i1  cupied   Vaalkranz    and 

erected  dug    trenches.       On    the 


morning  of  the  6th  the  position  of  the  British 
force  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Spion  Kop. 
Again  they  had  some  thousands  of  men  upon  a 
hill-top,  exposed  to  shell  fire  from  several 
directions  and  without  any  guns  upon  the  hill 
to  support  them.  In  one  or  two  points  the 
situation  was  modified  in  their  favour,  and 
hence  their  escape  from  loss  and  disaster.  A 
more  extended  position  enabled  the  infantry 
to  avoid  bunching,  but  in  other  respects  the 
situation  was  parallel  to  that  in  which  they  had 
found  themselves  a  fortnight  before. 

The  original  plan  was  that  the  taking  of 
Vaalkranz  should  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
outflanking  of  Brakfontein  and  the  rolling  up  of 
the  whole  Boer  position.  But,  after  the  first 
move,  the  British  attitude  became  one  of 
defence  rather  than  of  attack.  There  is  only 
one  explanation  which  could  cover  the  singularity 
of  this  whole  movement.  It  is  that  Buller  had 
received  secret  instructions  from  Lord  Roberts 
to  keep  the  Boers  busy  by  attacks  which  looked 
serious  but  were  not  pressed  home,  so  as  to 
engage  their  attention  while  the  great  coup  was 
being  prepared  upon  the  Kimberley  side.  No 
evidence  lias  yet  been  forthcoming  that  this  is 
so,    but    if  in    the  future   history   of  the  war  it 
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should  be  shown  that  this  is  the  case,  then 
General  Buller  will  be  of  all  men  the  one  most 
to  be  admired  for  a  lofty  patriotism  which  did 
not  fear  criticism  or  temporary  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, so  long  as  his  action  was  ultimately  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought.  Such  a  subordination  of  self  to  country 
would,  if  this  should  indeed  prove  to  be  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  mystery,  be  the  very 
highest  test  of  largeness  of  mind  and  nobility  of 
character. 

Whatever  the  general  and  ultimate  effect  of 
these  operations  may  have  been,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  their  contemplation  was  annoying 
and  bewildering  in  the  extreme  to  those  who 
were  present.  The  position  on  February  6th 
was  this.  Over  the  river  upon  the  hill  was  a 
single  British  brigade,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  one 
enormous  gun — a  961b.  Creusot,  the  longest  of 
all  Long  Toms -- which  was  stationed  upon 
Doomkloof,  and  of  several  smaller  guns  and 
pom-poms  which  spat  at  them  from  nooks  and 
crevices  of  the  hills.  On  our  side  were  seventy- 
two  guns,  large  and  small,  all  very  noisy  and 
impotent.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  Boers  have  in  some 
ways  revolutionized  our  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  artillery,  by  bringing  a  fresh  and  healthy 
common  sense  to  bear  upon  a  subject  which 
had  been  unduly  fettered  by  pedantic  rules 
The  Boer  system  is  the  single  stealthy  gun 
crouching  where  none  can  see  it.  The  British 
system  is  the  six  brave  guns  coming  into  action 
in  line  of  full  interval,  and  spreading  out  into 
accurate  dressing  visible  to  all  men.  "  Always 
remember,"  says  one  of  our  artillery  maxims, 
"  that  one  gun  is  no  gun."  Which  is  prettier  on 
.1  field  day  is  obvious,  but  which  is  business  —let 
the  many  duels  between  six  Boer  guns  and 
sixty  British  declare.  With  black  powder  it 
was  Useless  to  hide  the  gun,  as  its  smoke  must 
betray  it.  With  smokeless  powder  the  guns  are 
so  invisible  that  it  was  only  by  the  detection 
with  powerful  glasses  of  the  dust  from  the  trail 
on  the  recoil  that  the  officers  were  ever  able 
to  localize  the  guns  against  which  they  were 
lighting.  but  if  the  B01  rs  had  had  ^i\  -tins  in 
line,  instead  ol  one  behind  thai  kopje  ami 
another  between  those  distant  rocks,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  difficult  to  say  where  they 
were.  Again,  British  traditions  are  all  in 
favour  of  planting  guns  < '  ;ether.     At  this 

very  action   of  Yaalkran/    the    two    largest   guns 
were   so   placed   that   a    single   shell    bursting 
between  tip  m  would  have  disabled  them  both. 
1  lie  "Hi'  er  who  plai  ed  tin  m  there,  and  so  dis 
regarded   in  a   vital   matter   the  obvious 

dictates  "I mon  -'use,  would  probably  have 

been  shocked   by  any  want  ol   technical  smarl 


ness  or  irregularity  in  the  routine  drill.  An 
over-elaboration  of  trifles  and  a  want  of  grip  of 
common  sense  and  of  adaptation  to  new  ideas 
is  the  most  serious  and  damaging  criticism 
which  can  be  levelled  against  our  army.  That 
the  function  of  infantry  is  to  shoot,  and  not  to 
act  like  spearmen  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  that  the 
first  duty  of  artillery  is  so  far  as  is  possible  to 
be  invisible — these  are  two  of  the  lessons  which 
have  been  driven  home  so  often  during  the 
war  that  even  our  hide-bound  conservatism  can 
hardly  resist  them. 

Lyttelton's  Brigade,  then,  held  Vaalkranz ; 
and  from  three  parts  of  the  compass  there  came 
big  shells  and  little  shells,  with  a  constant 
shower  of  long-range  rifle-bullets.  Behind 
them,  and  as  useful  as  if  it  had  been  on  Wool- 
wich Common,  there  was  drawn  up  an  imposing 
mass  of  men,  two  infantry  divisions  and  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  all  straining  at  the  leash, 
prepared  to  shed  their  blood  until  the  spruits 
ran  red  with  it,  if  only  they  could  win  their  way 
to  where  their  half-starved  comrades  waited  for 
them.  But  nothing  happened.  Hours  passed 
and  nothing  happened.  An  occasional  shell 
from  the  big  gun  plumped  among  them.  One, 
through  some  freak  of  gunnery,  lobbed  slowly 
through  a  division,  and  the  men  whooped  and 
threw  their  caps  at  it  as  it  passed.  The  guns 
on  Swartz  Kop,  at  a  range  of  nearly  five  miles, 
tossed  shells  at  the  monster  on  Doornkloof,  and 
finally  blew  up  his  powder  magazine  amid  the 
applause  of  the  infantry.  For  the  army  it  was 
a  picnic  and  a  spectacle. 

but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  men  up  on 
Vaalkranz.  In  spite  of  sangar  and  trench,  that 
1  ross-fire  was  finding  them  out  :  and  no  feint  or 
demonstration  on  either  side  came  to  draw  the 
concentrated  fire  from  their  position.  Once 
there  was  a  sudden  alarm  at  the  western  end  of 
the  hill,  and  Stooping  bearded  figures  with  slouch 
hats  and  bandoliers  were  right  up  on  the  ridge 
before  they  could  be  stopped,  so  cleverly  had 
their  advance  been  1  onducted.  But  a  fiery  rush 
ol    Durhams  and   Rifles  cleared  th<  gain, 

and  it  was  proved  on<  e  more  how  much  stroi 
is  the  defence  than  the  attack.  Nightfall  found 
the  position  unchanged,  save  that  another 
pontoon  bridge  had  been  constructed  during 
the  day.  ( >ver  this  1  [ildyard's  Bri§  ide  marched 
to  relieve  Lytt  r  a  res) 

under  the  cover  of  the  Swartz  Kop  guns.  Their 
losses  in  the  two  days  had  been  under  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  a  trifle  if  any  aim  wen'  to  be 
gained,  bul  exi  essive  for  a  mi  •■    d<  monstration. 

Thai  night  Hildyard's  men  supplemented  the 
di  fi  ii  I    Melton  and  tighti  ned  their 

hold  upon  the  hill.  One  futile  night  atta<  k 
caused  them  for  an  instant  to  change  the  s| 
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for  the  rifle.  When  in  the  morning  it  was  found 
that  the  Boers  had,  as  they  naturally  would, 
brought  up  their  outlying  guns,  the  tired  soldiers 
did  not  regret  their  labours  of  the  night.  It 
was  again  demonstrated  how  innocuous  a  thing 
is  a  severe  shell  fire  if  the  position  be  an 
extended  one  with  chances  of  cover.  A  total  of 
forty  killed  and  wounded  out  of  a  strong  brigade 
was  the  result  of  a  long  day  under  an  incessant 
cannonade.  And  then  at  nightfall  came  the 
conclusion  that  the  guns  were  too  many,  that 
the  way  was  too  hard,  and  down  came  all  their 
high  hopes  with  the  order  to  withdraw  once 
more  across  that  accursed  river.  Vaalkranz  was 
abandoned,  and  Hildyard's  Brigade,  seething 
with  indignation,  was  ordered  back  once  more 
to  its  camp. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

buller's  final  advance. 

The  heroic  moment  of  the  siege  of  Ladysmith 
was  that  which  witnessed  the  repulse  of  the 
great  attack.  The  epic  should  have  ended  at 
that  dramatic  instant.  But  instead  of  doing  so 
the  story  falls  back  to  an  anticlimax  of  crowded 
hospitals,  slaughtered  horses,  and  sporadic  shell 
fire.  For  another  six  weeks  of  inactivity  the 
brave  garrison  endured  all  the  sordid  evils  which 
had  steadily  grown  from  inconvenience  to  mis 
fortune  and  from  misfortune  to  misery.  Away 
in  the  south  they  heard  the  thunder  of  Buller's 
guns,  and  from  the  hills  round  the  town  they 
watched  with  pale  faces  and  bated  breath  the 
tragedy  of  Spion  Kop,  preserving  a  firm  con- 
ion  that  a  very  little  more  would  have  trans- 
formed it  into  their  salvation.  Their  hearts 
sank  with  the  sinking  of  the  cannonade,  and 
again  with  the  roar  of  Vaalkranz.  But 
Ikranz  also  failed  them,  and  they  waited  on 
in  the  majesty  of  their  hunger  and  their  weak- 
for  the  help  which  was  to  come. 

It  has  been  already  narrated  how  General 
Buller,  slow  but  indomitable,  had  made  his 
three  attempts  for  the  relief  of  the  city.  Undis- 
mayed by  these  successive  losses,  and  inspirited 
by  the  cheering  news  from  Lord  Roberts  on  the 
Kiinberley  side,  the  Colenso  army  now  prepared 
1  iupreme  effort.  This  time,  at  least, 
the  soldiers  hoped  that  they  would  be  permitted 
to  burst  their  way  to  the  help  of  their  starving 
comrades  or  leave  their  bones  among  the  hills 
which  had  fared  them  so  long.  All  they  asked 
was  a  fight  to  a  finish,  and  now  they  were  about 
to  have  one. 

<  .-net,,]  Buller  had  tried  the  Boers'  centre,  he 
had    in-  treme  right,  and  now  he  was 

about  to  try  their  extreme  left.  There  were 
some  obvious  advantages  on  this  side  which 
make  it  surprising  that  it  was  not  the  first  to  be 


attempted.  In  the  first  place,  the  enemy's  main 
position  upon  that  flank  was  at  Hlangwane 
Mountain,  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  Tugela, 
so  that  in  case  of  defeat  the  river  ran  behind 
them.  In  the  second,  Hlangwane  Mountain 
was  the  one  point  from  which  the  Boer  position 
at  Colenso  could  be  certainly  enfiladed,  and 
therefore  the  fruits  of  victory  would  be  greater 
on  that  flank  than  on  the  other.  Finally,  the 
operations  could  be  conducted  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  railhead,  and  the  force  would 
be  exposed  to  little  danger  of  having  its  flank 
attacked  or  its  communications  cut,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Spion  Kop  advance.  Against  these 
potent  considerations  there  is  only  to  be  put  the 
single  fact  that  the  turning  of  the  Boer  right 
would  threaten  the  Free  Staters'  line  of  retreat. 
On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  advantage  lay 
entirely  with  the  new  attempt,  and  the  whole 
army  advanced  to  it  with  a  premonition  of 
success.  Of  all  the  examples  which  the  war  has 
given  of  the  enduring  qualities  of  the  British 
troops  there  is  none  more  striking  than  the 
absolute  confidence  and  whole-hearted  delight 
with  which,  after  three  bloody  repulses,  they  set 
forth  upon  another  venture. 

On  February  9th  the  movements  were  started 
which  transferred  the  greater  part  of  the  force 
from  the  extreme  left  to  the  centre  and  right. 
By  the  nth  Lyttelton's  (formerly  Clery's)  second 
division  and  WTarren's  fifth  division  had  come 
eastward,  leaving  Burn  Murdoch's  cavalry 
brigade  to  guard  the  western  side.  On  the 
1 2th  Lord  Dundonald,  with  all  the  Colonial 
cavalry,  two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  battery, 
made  a  strong  reconnaissance  towards  Hussar 
Hill,  which  is  the  nearest  of  the  several  hills 
which  would  have  to  be  occupied  in  order  to 
turn  the  position.  The  hill  was  taken,  but  was 
abandoned  again  by  General  Buller  after  he 
had  used  it  for  some  hours  as  an  observatory. 
A  long-range  action  between  the  retiring  cavalry 
and  the  Boers  ended  in  a  few  losses  upon  each 
side. 

What  Buller  had  seen  during  the  hour  or  two 
which  he  had  spent  with  his  telescope  upon 
Hussar  Hill  had  evidently  confirmed  him  in  his 
views,  for  two  days  later  (February  14th)  the 
whole  army  set  forth  for  this  point.  By  the 
morning  of  the  15th  20,000  men  were  con 
centrated  upon  the  sides  and  spurs  of  this 
eminence.  On  the  t  6th  the  heavy  guns  were 
in  position  and  all  was  ready  for  the  advance. 

Facing  them  now  were  the  formidable  Boer 
lines  of  Hlangwane  Hill  and  Green  Hill,  which 
would  certainly  cost  several  thousands  of  men 
if  they  were  to  take  them  by  direct  storm. 
Beyond  them,  upon  the  Boer  flank,  were  the 
hills   of    Monte    Christo    and    Cingolo,    which 
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smith.  The  capture  of  the  hill  made  the  line  of 
trenches  which  faced  Buller  untenable,  and  he  was 
at  once  able  to  advance  with  Barton's  Fusilier 
Brigade,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
Boer  position  of  Hlangwane  and  Green  Hill. 
It  was  not  a  great  tactical  victory,  for  they  had 
no  trophies  to  show  save  the  worthless  debris 
of  the  Boer  camps ;  but  it  was  a  very  great 
strategical  victory,  for  it  not  only  gave  them  the 
whole  south  side  of  the  Tugela,  but  also  the 
means  of  commanding  with  their  guns  a  great 
deal  of  the  north  side,  including  those  Colenso 
trenches  which  had  blocked  the  way  so  long. 
A  hundred  and  seventy  killed  and  wounded  (of 
whom  only  fourteen  were  killed)  was  a  trivial 


appeared  to  be  the  extreme  outside  of  the  Boer 
position.  The  plan  was  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  trenches  in  front  by  a  terrific  artillery  fire 
and  the  threat  of  an  assault,  while  at  the  same 
time  sending  the  true  flank  attack  far  round  to 
carry  the  Cingolo  ridge,  which  must  be  taken 
before  any  other  hill  could  be  approached. 

On  the    17th,  in   the   early  morning,  with  the 
first   tinge   of  violet    in   the   east,    the   irregular 
cavalry  and    the   second   division    (Eyttelton's) 
with  Wynne's  Brigade  started  upon  their  widely 
curving  flanking  march.     The  country  through 
which    they   passed   was   so   broken    that    the 
troopers    led    their    horses   in    single    file,    and 
would  have  found  themselves  helpless  in  face  of 
any  resistance.      Fortunately,  Cin- 
golo   Hill  was   very    weakly    held, 
and    by  evening   both   our   horse- 
men  and  our  infantry  had  a  firm 
grip     upon    it,    thus    turning    the 
extreme    left    flank   of   the    Boer 
position.      For   once  their    moun- 
tainous    fortresses    were     against 
them,    for  a   mounted    Boer  force 
is  so  mobile  that  in  an  open  posi- 
tion, such  as  faced  Methuen,  it  is 
very    hard     and     requires     great 
celerity  of  movement  ever  to  find 
a  flank  at  all.     On  a  succession  of 
hills,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
some  one  hill   must   mark   the  ex- 
treme end  of  their  line,  and  Buller 
had   found    it  at  Cingolo.  ■  Their 
answer  to  this   movement   was   to 
throw   their   flank    back    so  as    to 
face  the  new  position. 

Even  now,  however,  the  Boer 
leaders  had  apparently  not  realized 
that  this  was  the  main  attack,  or  it 
is  possible  that  the  intervention  of 
river  made  it  difficult  for  them 
to  send  reinforcements.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
task  which  the  British  found  await- 
ing them  on  the  18th  proved  to  be 
far  easier  than  they  had  dared  to 
hope.  The  honours  of  the  day 
ed  with  Hildyard's  English 
Brigade  (Easl  Surrey,  West  Surrey, 
West  Vorkshires, and  2nd  Devon-.). 
In  open  order,  and  with  a  rapid 
advance,  taking  every  advantage  of 
the  cover   -which  was  better  than 

LS  usual  in  Smith  African  warfare  — 

they  gained  the  edge  of  the  Monte 

Christo  ridge,  and  then  swiftly  cleared  the  crest,  price  for  such  .1  result.     At  last  from 

()"!  '  of  the    regiments    engaged,   the  tured  ridges  the  exultant   troops  couli 

Devons,   was   nerved  by  the  thought  that  their  away  the  haze  which  lay  over  the  roofs  of  Lady 

own  first  battalion  was  waiting  for  them  at  Lady  smith,   and   the    besieged,    with  hearts   beating 
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high  with  hope,  turned  their  glasses  upon  the 
distant  mottled  patches  which  told  them  that 
their  comrades  were  approaching. 

1!\'  February  20th  the  British  had  firmly 
established  themselves  along  the  whole  south 
bank  of  the  river,  Hart's  Brigade  had  occupied 
Colenso,  and  the  heavy  guns  had  been  pushed 
ii|)  to  more  advanced  positions.  The  crossing 
of  the  river  was  the  next  operation,  and  the 
question  arose  where  it  should  be  crossed.  The 
wisdom  which  comes  with  experience  shows  us 
now  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  to 
have  crossed  on  their  extreme  left  flank,  as  by 
an  advance  upon  this  line  we  should  have 
turned  their  strong  Pieters  position  just  as  we 
had  already  turned  their  Colenso  one.  With 
an  absolutely  master  card  in  our  hand  we 
refused  to  play  it,  and  won  the  game  by  a 
more  tedious  and  perilous  process.  The 
assumption  seems  to  have  been  made  (on  no 
other  hypothesis  can  one  understand  the  facts) 
that  the  enemy  were  demoralized  and  that  the 
positions  would  not  be  strongly  held.  •  Our 
flanking  advantage  was  abandoned  and  a  direct 
advance  was  ordered  from  Colenso,  involving  a 
frontal  attack  upon  the  Pieters  position. 

On  February  21st  Buller  threw  his  pontoon 
bridge  over  the  river  near  Colenso,  and  the 
same  evening  his  army  began  to  cross.  It  was 
at  once  evident  that  the  Boer  resistance  had  by 
no  means  collapsed.  Wynne's  Lancashire 
Brigade  were  the  first  across,  and  found  tbem- 
selves  hotly  engaged  before  nightfall.  The  low 
kopjes  in  front  of  them  were  blazing  with 
musketry  lire.  The  brigade  held  its  own,  but 
the  Brigadier  (the  second  in  a  month)  and 
150  rank  and  file.  Next  morning  the  main 
body  of  the  infantry  was  passed  across,  and  the 
army  was  absolutely  committed  to  the  formid- 
able and,  as  some  think,  unnecessary  enterprise 
of  fighting  its  way  straight  to  Ladysmith. 

I  lie  force  in  front  had  weakened,  however, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  morale.  Some  thou- 
sands of  the  bree  Staters  had  left  in  order  to 
defend  their  own  country  from  the  advance  of 
Roberts,  while  the  rest  were  depressed  by  as 
much  of  the  news  as  was  allowed  by  their 
h<  1  Bui  tin-  Boer  is  a  tena 
'ion  many  a  brave  man  was  still  to 

tall  bi  fore  Bulli  r  and  White  should  shake  hands 
in  tin    I  111,  Strei  I  of  Ladysmith. 

The  fi;  icle  which  faced  the  army,  after 

lli'-    river,    was    a    belt   of    low   rolling 

which    was  gradually    cleared    by   the 

our  infantry.     As  night  dosed  in  the 

advance  lines. ol  Boersand  British  were   io  close 

to  each  other  thai   incessanl    rifle  fire  was  main 

1. lined    until    morning,    and    at    more    than    one 

point  small  bod  rati    nil'  nun  charged 


right  up  to  the  bayonets  of  our  infantry.  The 
morning  found  us  still  holding  our  positions  all 
along  the  line,  and  as  more  and  more  of  out- 
infantry  came  up  and  gun  after  gun  roared  into 
action  we  began  to  push  our  stubborn  enemy 
northwards.  On  the  21st  the  Dorsets,  Middle- 
sex, and  Somersets  had  borne  the  heat  of  the 
day.  On  the  22nd  it  was  the  Royal  Lancasters, 
followed  by  the  South  Lancashires,  who  took  up 
the  running.  It  would  take  the  patience  and 
also  the  space  of  a  Kinglake  in  this  scrambling, 
broken  fight  to  trace  the  doings  of  those  groups 
of  men  who  strove  and  struggled  through  the 
rifle  fire.  All  day  a  steady  advance  was  main- 
tained over  the  low  kopjes,  until  by  evening  we 
were  faced  by  the  more  serious  line  of  the 
Pieter's  Hills.  The  operations  had  been  carried 
out  with  a  monotony  of  gallantry.  Always  the 
same  extended  advance,  always  the  same  rattle 
of  Mausers  and  clatter  of  pom-poms  from  a 
ridge,  always  the  same  victorious  soldiers  on 
the  barren  crest,  with  a  few  crippled  Boers 
before  them  and  many  crippled  comrades 
behind.  They  were  expensive  triumphs,  and 
yet  every  one  brought  them  nearer  to  their  goal. 
And  now,  like  an  advancing  tide,  they  lapped 
along  the  base  of  Pieter's  Hill.  Could  they 
gather  volume  enough  to  carry  themselves  over? 
The  issue  of  the  long-drawn  battle  and  the  fate 
of  Ladysmith  hung  upon  the  question. 

Prigadier  Fitzroy  Hart,  to  whom  the  assault 
was  intrusted,  is  in  some  ways  as  singular  and 
picturesque  a  type  as  has  been  evolved  in  the 
war.  A  dandy  soldier,  always  the  picture  of 
neatness  from  the  top  of  his  helmet  to  the 
heels  of  his  well  -  polished  brown  boots,  he 
brings  to  military  matters  the  same  precision 
which  he  affects  in  dress.  Pedantic  in  his 
accuracy,  he  actually  at  the  Battle  of  Colenso 
drilled  the  Irish  Brigade  for  half  an  hour  before 
leading  them  into  action,  and  threw  out  markers 
under  a  deadly  fire  in  order  that  his  change 
from  close  to  extended  formation  might  be 
academically  correct.  The  heavy  loss  of  the 
brigade  at  this  action  was  to  some  extent 
ascribed  to  him  and  affected  his  popularity ; 
but  as  his  men  came  to  know  him  better,  his 
romantic  bravery,  his  whimsical  soldierly 
humour,  their  dislike  changed  into  admiration. 
His  personal  disregard  for  danger  was  notorious 
and  reprehensible.  "  Where  is  General  Hart?" 
asked  someone  in  action.  "I  have  not  seen 
him,  but  I  know  where  you  will  find  him.  Go 
ahead  of  the  skirmish  line  and  you  will  see  him 
standing  on  a  rock,"  was  the  answer.  He  bore 
a  charmed  life.  It  was  a  danger  to  be  near 
him.  "  Whom  are  you  going  to ? "  "General 
Hart,"  said  the  aide-de-camp.  "Then  good- 
bve  !"  cried   his  fellows.      A  grim  humour    ran 
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through  his  nature.  It  is  gravely  recorded  and 
widely  believed  that  he  lined  up  a  regiment  on 
a  hill-top  in  order  to  teach  them  not  to  shrink 
from  fire.  Amid  the  laughter  of  his  Irishmen 
he  walked  through  the  open  files  of  his  firing 
line  holding  a  laggard  by  the  ear.  This  was 
the  man  who  had  put  such  a  spirit  into  the 
Irish  Brigade  that  amid  that  army  of  valiant 
men  there  were  none  who  held  such  a  record. 
"  Their  rushes  were  the  quickest,  their  rushes 
were  the  longest,  and  they  stayed  the  shortest 
time  under  cover,"  said  a  shrewd  military 
observer.  To  Hart  and  his  brigade  was  given 
the  task  of  clearing  the  way  to  Ladysmith. 

The  regiments  which  he  took  with  him  on 
his  perilous  enterprise  were  the  ist  Inniskilling 
Fusiliers,     the    ist     Dublin     Fusiliers,     the    ist 


For  a  time  they  were  able  to  keep  some 
coyer,  and  the  casualties  were  comparatively 
few.  But  now  at  last,  as  the  evening  sun  threw 
a  long  shadow  from  the  hills,  the  leading 
regiment,  the  Inniskillings,  found  themselves  at 
the  utmost  fringe  of  boulders  with  a  clear  slope 
between  them  and  the  main  trench  of  the 
enemy.  Up  there,  where  the  shrapnel  was 
spurting  and  the  great  lyddite  shells  crashing, 
they  could  dimly  see  a  line  of  bearded  faces 
and  the  black  dots  of  the  slouch  hats.  With  a 
yell  the  Inniskillings  sprang  out,  carried  with  a 
rush  the  first  trench,  and  charged  desperately 
onwards  for  the  second  one.  It  was  a  supremely 
dashing  attack  against  a  supremely  steady  resist- 
ance, for,  among  all  their  gallant  deeds,  the 
Boers  have   never   fought   better   than   on   that 


i         i  E  HE   INN  ISk  II 

Sketched  by  an  Officer.     Dra: 


Connaught  Rangers,  and  tin-  Imperial  Light 
li'lmtry,  the  whole  forming  the  famous  5th 
Brigade.  They  were  already  in  the  extreme 
British  advance,  ami  now,  as  they  moved  for- 
I  Mm  ham  Light  Infantry  and  the  est 
Rifle  Brigade  from  Lyttelton's  Brigade  came  up 
to  take  their  place.  The  hill  to  be  taken  lay 
on  the  right,  and  the  soldiers  were  compi  lied  t') 
pass  in  single  file  under  a  heavy  lire  for  more 
than  a  mile  until  they  reached  the  spot  which 
seemed   b<   1  foi  theii  enterprise.      I  hort 

already  <>i  sixty  of  their  comrades,  they  a  i  lembled 
and  began  .1  1  autious  advance  upon  the  lini 
trenches  and  sangars  which  seamed  the  brown 
slope  above  them. 


LING    I         mil.    AT    rill  ER  S    HILL. 

vn  by  Lance  Thacfo  ray. 

February  evening.  Amid  su<  h  a  smashing  shell 
lire  as  living  mortals  have  never  yet  endured 
they  stood  doggedly,  these  hardy  men  of  the 
veldt,  and  fired  fast  and  true  into  the  fiery  ranks 
of  the  Irishmen.  The  yell  o(  the  stormefs  was 
answered  by  the  remorsi  l<  >s  roai  ol  the  Mausers 
and   the  dei  ted   shouts   of    the    farm 

L'p  and  up  surged  the  infantry,  falling,  rising, 
dashing  bull  headed  at  the  crackling  line  ol  the 
trench.  But  still  the  bearded  fac<  glared  at 
them  over  the  edge,  and  still  the  sheel  of  I 
pelted  through  then  ranks.  The  regiment 
1,  staggered  again.   \\ 

taken  by  supporting  compai »f  the   Dublins 

.mil  the  <  !onnaughts,  came  on,  stagj  once 
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more,  and  finally  dissolved  into  shreds,  who  ran 
swiftly  back  for  cover,  threading  their  way 
among  their  stricken  comrades.  Never  oh  this 
earth  was  there  a  retreat  of  which  the  survivors 
had  less  reason  to  be  ashamed.  They  had  held 
on  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  human  endurance. 
Their  colonel,  ten  officers,  and  more  than  half 
the  regiment  were  lying  on  the  fatal  hill. 
Honour  to  them,  and  honour  also  to  the 
gallant  Dutchmen  who,  rooted  in  the  trenches, 
had  faced  the  rush  and  fury  of  such  an 
onslaught !  To-day  to  them,  to-morrow  to  us— 
but  it  is  for  a  soldier  to  thank  the  God  of  battles 
for  worthy  foes. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  repulse  the 
British  soldier  and  it  is  another  to  rout  him. 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  their  horrible 
ordeal  at  Magersfontein  the  Highlanders  re- 
formed into  a  military  body.  So  now  the 
Irishmen  fell  back  no  farther  than  the  nearest 
cover,  and  there  held  grimly  on  to  the  ground 
which  they  had  won.  If  you  would  know  the 
advantage  which  the  defence  has  over  the 
attack,  then  do  you  come  and  assault  this  line 
of  tenacious  men,  now  in  your  hour  of  victory 
and  exultation,  friend  Boer  !  Friend  Boer  did 
attempt  it,  and  skilfully  too,  moving  a  flanking 
party  to  sweep  the  position  with  their  fire.  But 
tin:  brigade,  though  sorely  hurt,  held  them  off 
without  difficulty,  and  was  found  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23rd  to  be  still  lying  upon  the  ground 
which  they  had  won. 

Our  losses  had  been  very  heavy,  Colonel 
Thackeray  of  the  Inniskillings,  Colonel  Sitwell 
of  the  Dublins,  three  majors,  twenty  officers, 
and  a  total  of  about  six  hundred  out  of  twelve 
hundred  actually  engaged.  To  take  such 
punishment  and  to  remain  undemoralized  is  the 
supreme  test  to  which  troops  can  be  put. 
Could  the  loss  have  been  avoided  ?  By  follow- 
the  original  line  of  advance  from  Monte 
<  lnisto,  perhaps,  when  we  should  have  turned 
the  enemy's  left.  But  otherwise  no.  The  hill 
was  in  the  way  and  had  to  be  taken.  In  the 
war  game  you  cannot  play  without  a  stake.  You 
and  you  pay  forfeit,  and  where  the  game  is 
fair  the  best  player  is  he  who  pays  with  the  best 
The  attack  was  well  prepared,  well 
delivered,  and  only  miscarried  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  the  defence.  We  proved  once 
more  what  we  had  proved  so  often  before,  that 
all  valour  and  all  discipline  will  not  avail  in  a 
ital  attack  against  brave,  cool-headed  men 
mined  with  quick-firing  rifles.  In  the  whole 
campaign  Talana  Hill  is  the  only  action  in 
which  a  direct  attack  has  been  successful  against 
an  approximately  equal  number  of  our  enemy. 

While  the  Irish  Brigade  assaulted  Railway 
Mill   .111   attack   had    been    made  upon   the  left, 


which  was  probably  meant  as  a  demonstration 
to  keep  the  Boers  from  reinforcing  their  com- 
rades rather  than  as  an  actual  attempt  upon 
their  lines.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  cost 
the  life  of  at  least  one  brave  soldier,  for  Colonel 
Thorold,  of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  was  among  the 
fallen.  Thorold,  Thackeray,  and  Sitwell  in  one 
evening.  Who  can  say  that  British  colonels 
have  not  given  their  men  a  lead  ? 

The  army  was  now  at  a  deadlock.  Railway 
Hill  barred  the  way,  and  if  Hart's  men  could 
not  carry  it  by  assault  it  was  hard  to  say  who 
could.  The  23rd  found  the  two  armies  facing 
each  other  at  this  critical  point,  the  Irishmen 
still  clinging  to  the  slopes  of  the  hill  and  the 
Boers  lining  the  top.  Fierce  rifle-firing  broke 
out  between  them  during  the  day,  but  each  side 
was  well  covered  and  lay  low.  The  troops  in 
support  suffered  somewhat,  however,  from  a 
random  shell-fire.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has 
left  it  upon  record  that  within  his  own  observa- 
tion three  of  their  shrapnel  shells  fired  at  a 
venture  on  to  the  reverse  slope  of  a  hill 
accounted  for  nineteen  men  and  four  horses. 
The  enemy  can  never  have  known  how  hard 
those  three  shells  had  hit  us,  and  so  we  may 
also  hope  that  our  artillery  fire  has  often  been 
less  futile  than  it  appeared. 

General  Buller  had  now  realized  that  it  was 
no  mere  rearguard  action  which  the  Boers  were 
fighting,  but  that  their  army  was  standing 
doggedly  at  bay  ;  so  he  reverted  to  that  flanking 
movement  which,  as  events  showed,  should 
never  have  been  abandoned.  Hart's  Irish 
Brigade  was  at  present  almost  the  right  of  the 
army.  His  new  plan — a  masterly  one — was  to 
keep  Hart  pinning  the  Boers  at  that  point,  and 
to  move  his  centre  and  left  across  the  river, 
and  then  back  to  envelop  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy.  By  this  manoeuvre  Hart  became  the 
extreme  left  instead  of  the  extreme  right,  and 
the  Irish  Brigade  would  be  the  hinge  upon 
which  the  whole  army  should  turn.  It  was  a 
large  conception,  finely  carried  out.  The  24th 
was  a  day  of  futile  shell  fire — and  of  plans  for 
the  future.  The  heavy  guns  were  got  across 
once  more  to  the  Monte  Christo  ridge  and  to 
Hlangwane,  and  preparations  made  to  throw 
the  army  from  the  west  to  the  east.  The  enemy 
still  snarled  and  occasionally  snapped  in  front 
of  Hart's  men,  but  with  four  companies  of  the 
2nd  Rifle  Brigade  to  protect  their  flanks  their 
position  remained  secure. 

In  the  meantime,  through  a  contretemps 
between  our  outposts  and  the  Boers,  no  leave 
had  been  given  to  us  to  withdraw  our  wounded, 
and  the  unfortunate  fellows,  some  hundreds  of 
diem,  had  lain  between  the  lines  in  agonies 
of  thirst  for  two  whole  days— one  of  the  most 
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painful  incidents  of  the  campaign.  Now,  upon 
the  25th,  an  armistice  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
crying  needs  of  the  survivors  were  attended  to. 
( )n  the  same  day  the  hearts  of  our  soldiers  sank 
within  them  as  they  saw  the  stream  of  our 
waggons  and  guns  crossing  the  river  once  more. 
Wha*    were  they  foiled  again  ?     Was   the  blood 


matter  of  extreme  difficulty  ;  hut  now,  with  the 
heavy  guns  restored  to  their  commanding  posi- 
tion, from  which  they  could  sweep  its  sides  and 
summits,  it  had  recovered  its  initial  advant; 
In  the  morning  sunlight  Barton's  Fusiliers 
crossed  the  river  and  advanced  to  the  attack 
under  a  screaming  canopy  of  shells.     Up  they 
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of-  these  brave  men  to  be  shed  in  vain?  They 
ground  their  teeth  at  the  thought.  The  higher 
strategy  was  not  for  them,  but  back  was  back 
and  forward  was  forward,  and  they  knew  which 
way  their  proud  hearts  wished  to  go. 

The  26th  was  occupied  by  the  large  move- 
ments of  troops  which  so  complete  a  reversal  of 
tactics  necessitated.  Under  the  screen  of  a 
heavy  artillery  fin-  the  British  right  became  the 
left  and  the  left  the  right.  A  second  pontoon 
bridge  was  thrown  across  near  the  old  Boer 
bridge  at  Hlangwane,  and  over  it  was  passed  a 
large  tone  of  infantry,  Barton's  Fusilier  Brigade, 
Kitchener's  {vice  Wynne's  vice  Woodgate's)  Lan- 
cashire Brigade,  and  two  battalions  of  Norcott's 
(formerly  Lyttelton's)  Brigade.  Coke's  Brigade 
was  left  at  Colenso  t<>  prevent  a  counter-attack 
upon  our  left  flank  and  communications.  In 
this  way,  while  Hart  with  the  Durhams  and  the 
1st  Rifle  Brigade  held  the  Boers  in  front,  the 
main  body  ol  the  army  was  rapidly  swung  round 
on  to  their  left  Hank.  By  tin  morning  of  the 
27th  all  were  in  place  For  the  new  attack. 

Opposite  the  point  where  the  troops  had  been 
massed  were   three    Boer  hills  ;   one,  the  nearest, 

may  for  convenience' sake  be  called  Barton's 
Hill.     As  the  army  had  formerly  been  situated 

the   assault    upon    this    hill    would    have    been   a 


went  and  up,  darting  and  crouching,  until  their 
gleaming  bayonets  sparkled  upon  the  summit. 
The  masterful  artillery  had  done  its  work,  and 
the  first  long  step  taken  in  this  last  stage  of  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith.  The  loss  had  been  slight 
and  the  advantage  enormous.  After  they  had 
gained  the  summit  the  Fusiliers  were  stung  and 
stung  again  by  clouds  of  skirmishers  who  clung 
to  the  flanks  of  the  hill,  but  their  grip  was  firm 
and  grew  firmer  with  every  hour. 

Of  the  three  Boer  hills  which  had  to  be 
taken  the  nearest  (or  western  one)  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  The  farthest  (oi 
eastern  one)  was  that  on  which  the  Irish 
Brigade  was  still  crouching,  ready  at  any 
moment  for  a  final  spring  which  would  take 
them  over  the  few  hundred  yards  which 
separated  them  from  the  trenches.  between 
the  two  intervened  a  central  hill,  as  yet  un- 
touched. Could  \\e  carry  this  the  whole 
position  would  be  ours.  Now  for  the  final 
effort!  Turn  every  gun  upon  it,  the  guns  ol 
Monte  Christo,  the  guns  of  Hlangwane  !  Turn 
every  rifle  upon  it  the  rifles  of  Barton's  men, 
the  iilles  of  Han'-  men,  the  carbines,  of  the 
distant  cavalry !  Scalp  its  crown  with  the 
machim  gun  lire.  And  now  up  with  you, 
Lancashire  men,  Norcott's  men  !     The  summit 
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or  a  glorious  death,  for  beyond  that  hill  your 
suffering  comrades  are  awaiting  you  !  Put 
every  bullet  and  every  man  and  all  of  fire  and 
spirit  that  you  are  worth  into  this  last  hour  ;  for 
if  you  fail  now  you  have  failed  lor  ever,  and  if 
you  win,  then  when  your  hairs  are  white  your 
Mood  will  still  run  warm  when  you  think  of 
that  morning's  work.  The  long  drama  had 
drawn  to  an  end,  and  one  short  day's  work  is  to 
show  what  that  end  was  to  be. 

But  there  was  never  a  doubt  of  it.  Hardly 
for  one  instant  did  the  advance  waver  at  any 
point  of  its  extended  line.  It  was  the  supreme 
int  of  the  Natal  campaign,  as,  wave  after 
wave,  the  long  lines  of  infantry  went  shimmering 
up  the  hill.  On  the  left  the  Lancasters,  the 
Lancashire  fusiliers,  the  South  Lancashires,  the 
York    and    Lancasters,    with   a    burr    of    north- 


uplands  see  the  silhouette  of  the  active  figures 
of  the  stormers  along  the  skyline,  and  know  that 
the  position  is  theirs.  Exultant  soldiers  dance 
and  cheer  upon  the  ridge.  The  sun  is  setting 
in  glory  over  the  great  Drakensberg  mountains, 
and  so  also  that  night  set  for  ever  on  the  hopes 
of  the  Boer  invaders  of  Natal.  Out  of  doubt 
and  chaos,  blood  nnd  labour,  had  come  at  last 
the  judgment  that  the  lower  should  not  swallow 
the  higher,  that  the  world  is  for  the  man  of  the 
twentieth  and  not  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
After  a  fortnight  of  fighting  the  weary  troops 
threw  themselves  down  that  night  with  the 
assurance  that  at  last  the  door  was  ajar  and  the 
light  breaking  through.  One  more  effort,  and 
it  would  be  open  before  them. 

Behind  the  line  of  hills  which  had  been  taken 
there  extended  a  great  plain  as  far  as  Bulwana 
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Drawn  from  a  Sketch  by  Rend  Bull. 
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country    oaths,    went    racing     for    the     summit. 

i   and    a    thousand    comrades    were 

ng  for  ven  i       "  Remember,    men,  the 

Lancashire  are  watching  you,"  cried  the 

gallant     MacCarthy    O'Leary.      The  old    40th 

swept  on,    but    his   dead   body  marked  the  way 

which  they  had  n      On  the  right  the  Last 

Sun  onians,  the  3rd  Rifles,  the  1st 

Kill''    B  he    1  lurhams,  and   the  gallant 

[rishm  y  stricken  and  yet  so  eager, 

were  all   pn  upwards  and  onwards.     The 

Boer    fir.     lulls,    it  they    are    running! 

Wild    hat- waving  men    upon    tin-    Hlangwane 


that  evil  neighbour  who  had  wrought  such 
harm  upon  Ladysmith.  More  than  half  of  the 
Pieters  position  had  fallen  into  Buller's  hands 
on  the  27th,  and  the  remainder  had  become 
untenable.  The  Boers  had  lost  some  500  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.*  It  sec  med  to 
the  British  General  and  his  men  that  one  more 
action  would  bring  them  safely  into  Ladysmith. 

but  lure-  they  miscalculated,  and  so  often 
have  we  miscalculated  on  the  optimistic  side  in 

*  Accurati  figures  will  probably  never  be  obtained,  but  a  well- 
known  Boer  in  Pretoria  informed  me  that  Pieters  was  the  most 
expensive  fight  to  them  of  the  whole  war. 
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this  campaign  that  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  lor  once  that  our  hopes 
were  I<  ss  than  the  reality.  The 
Ports  had  been  beaten — fairly 
beaten  and  disheartened.  It  will 
always  be  a  subject  for  conjecture 
whether  they  were  so  entirely  on 
the  strength  of  the  Natal  campaign 
or  whether  the  news  of  the  Cronje 
disaster  from  the  western  side  had 
warned  them  that  they  must  draw 
in  upon  the  east.  For  my  own 
part  I  believe  that  the  honour  lies 
with  the  gallant  men  of  Natal, 
and  that,  moving  on  these  lines, 
the}'  would,  Cronje  or  no  Cronje, 
have  forced  their  way  in  triumph 
to  Eadysmith. 

.And  now  the  long-drawn  story 
draws  to  a  swift  close.  Cautiously 
feeling  their  way  with  a  fringe  of 
horse  the  British  pushed  over  the 
great  plain,  delayed  here  and  there 
by  the  crackle  of  musketry,  but 
finding  always  that  the  obstacle 
gave  way  and  vanished  as  they 
approached  it.  At  last  it  seemed 
clear  to  1  >undonald  that  there 
really  was  no  barrier  between  his 
horsemen  and  the  beleaguered 
city.  With  a  squadron  of  Imperial 
Light  Horse  and  a  squadron  of 
Natal  Carabineers  lie  rode  on 
until,  in  the  gathering  twilight, 
the  Ladysmith  picket  challenged  the  approach- 
ing cavalry,  and  the  gallant  town  was  saved. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  had  shown  the  greater 
endurance,  the  rescued  <>r  their  rescuers.  The 
town,  indefensible,  lurking  in  a  hollow  under 
commanding  hills,  had  held  out  lor  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  days.  They  had  endured  two 
nits  and  an  incessant  bombardment,  to 
which  towards  the  l-\\(\,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
heavy  ammunition,  they  were  unable  to  make- 
any  adequate  reply.  It  was  calculated  that 
sixteen  thousand  shells  had  fallen  within  the 
town.  In  two  successful  sorties  they  had 
destroyed  three  of  the  enemy's  heavy  guns. 
They  had  been  pressed  by  hunger,  horseflesh 
was  already  running  short,  and  they  had  been 
decimated  by  disease.  More  than  2,000  c 
of  enteric  and  dysentery  had  been  in  hospital  at 
one  time,  and  the  total  number  of  admissions 
had  been  nearly  as  great  as  die  total  numbei 
ol  the  garrison.  One-tenth  of  the  nun  had 
actually  died  of  wounds  01  disease.  Ra| 
bootless,  and  emaciated,  there  still  lurked  in 
the  gaunt  soldiers  the  martial  spirit  of  warriors. 
On  the  day  after  their    reliel    2, 000   of  them 
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From  a  Sketch   by  a  British  Officer.     Draivn  /<y  Frank  f>aiM,   A'./. 


forth  to  pursue  the  Boers.      One  who  helped  to 
lead   them    has   left   it   on  record   that   the  n 
piteous   sight    that    he   has   ever   seen   was   tl 
wasted    men,    stooping    under    their    rifles    and 
gasping  with  the  pressure  of  their  accoutrements, 
as   the)  staggered  after  their  retreating    em 
A  Verestschagen  might  find  a  subject  in  these 
2,00c    indomitable    men    with    their    emaciated 
horses   pursuing  a  formidable  foe      It   is  ( ', 
mercy  that  they  failed  to  overtake  them. 

ll    the  record  of  the  besieged  lone  was  gr< 
that    of    the    relieving   arm)    was    no    I 
Through  the  blackest   depths  of  despondi 
and     failure     they    had     struggled     to    absolute 
success.     At  Colenso  they  had   lost   1,200  men, 
at  Spion  Kop  i.jco.  at  Vaalkranz  400.  and  now, 
in  this  last  long-drawn  1  ffort,  i,noo  more.    Their 
total    losses  were  0\    1    5,000  nun,  more  than  20 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  army.      -  particular 

mints  had  suffered   horribly.      Hie    I  >ublin 
Fusiliers  headed  the  roll  of  honour  with  only 
five  officers  .ind    |o  per  cent,  of  the  m<  n 
standing.      Next  to  them  the   [nniskillings,  the 
I  Fusiliers,  and  the  Royal   Lancasters 

had    been    the    hardest    hit.      It  well 
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THE    HEAD    OF    THE    RELIEF    COLUMN    ENTERING    LADYSMITH. 

Front  a  Sketch  by  Melton  Prior. 


for  Build's  power  of  winning  and  holding 
the  confidence  of  his  men  that  in  the  face  of 
repulse  after  repulse  the  soldiers  still  went  into 
battle  as  steadily  as  ever  under  his  command. 

On  March  3rd  Bullet's  force  entered  Lady- 
smith  in  state  between  the  lines  of  the  defenders. 
For  their  heroism  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  were  put 
in  the  van  of  the  procession,  and  it  is  told  how, 
.1  the  soldiers  who  lined  the  streets  saw  the  five 
officers  and  small  clump  of  men,  the  remains  of 
what  had  been  a  strong  battalion,  realizing,  for 
the  first  time  perhaps,  what  their  relief  had  cost, 
many  sobbed  like  children.  With  cheer  after 
'  heer  the  stream  of  brave  men  flowed  for  hours 
between  banks  formed  by  men  as  brave.  But 
for  the  purposes  of  war  the  garrison  was  useless. 
A  month  of  rest  and  food  would  be  necessary 
before  they  could  be  ready  to  take  the  field  once 
moi 

So  the  riddle  ol  the  Tugela  had  at  last  been 
solved.  liven  now,  with  all  the  light  which  has 
n  jhed  upon  the  matter,  it  is  hard  to  appor- 
tion praise  and  blame.  To  the  cheerful 
optimism  of  Symons  must  be  laid  some  of  the 
blame  of  the  original  entanglement;  but  man  is 
mortal,  and  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  mistake. 
White,  who  had  been  but  a  week  in  the  country, 
could  not,   if  he  would,  alter  the  main  facts  of 


I  he  military  situation.  He  did  his  best,  com- 
mitted one  or  two  errors,  did  brilliantly  on  one 
or  two  points,  and  finally  conducted  the  defence 
with  a  tenacity  and  a  gallantry  which  are  above 
all  praise.  It  did  not,  fortunately,  develop  into 
an  absolutely  desperate  affair,  like  Massena's 
defence  of  Genoa  ;  but  had  the  relief  failed  them 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  White  and  his  garrison 
would  never  have  hoisted  the  white  flag.  He 
was  fortunate  in  the  troops  whom  he  com- 
manded— half  of  them  old  soldiers  from  India* 
—and  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  officers, 
French  (in  the  operations  before  the  siege), 
Archibald  Hunter,  Ian  Hamilton,  Hedworth 
Lambton,  Dick-Cunyngham,  Knox,  De  Courcy 
Hamilton,  and  all  the  other  good  men  and  true 
who  stood  (as  long  as  they  could  stand)  by  his 
side.  Above  all,  he  was  fortunate  in  his  com- 
missariat officers,  and  it  was  in  the  offices  of 
Colonels  Ward  and  Stoneman  as  much  as  in  the 
trenches  and  sangars  of  Caesar's  Camp  that  t be- 
siege was  won. 

Buller,  like  White,  had  to  take   the  situation 
as  he  found  it.      It  is  well  known  that  his  own 

*  An  officer  in  high  command   in  Lady.smith   has  told  me,  as  an 

illustration  of  the  nerve  and  discipline  of  the  troops,   that   though 

false  alarms  in  the   Hoer  trenches  were  matters  of  continual  occur- 

from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  siege,  there  was  not  one 

single  occasion  when  the  British  outposts  made  a  mistake. 
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belief  was  that  the  line  of  the  Tugela  was  the 
true  defence  of  Natal.  When  he  reached 
Africa  Ladys'mith  was  already  beleaguered,  and 
he,  with  his  troops,  had  to  abandon  the  scheme 
of  direct  invasion  and  to  hurry  to  extricate 
White's  division.  Whether  they  might  not  have 
been  more  rapidly  extricated  by  keeping  to  the 
original  plan  is  a  question  which  will  long 
furnish  an  excellent  subject  for  military  debate. 
Had  Buller  in  November  known  that  Eadysmith 
was  capable  of  holding  out  until  March,  is  it 
conceivable  that  he,  with  his  whole  army  corps 


ready  to  fill  the  gaps  in  his  advance.  .Moving 
over  a  flat  country  with  plenty  of  flanking  room, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  in 
Bloemfontein  by  Christmas  and  at  the  Vaal 
River  late  in  January.  What  could  the  !; 
do  then?  They  might  remain  before  Lady- 
smith,  and  learn  that  their  capital  and  their 
gold  mines  had  been  taken  in  their  absence. 
Or  they  might  abandon  the  siege  and  trek  back 
to  defend  their  own  homes.  This,  as  it  appears 
to  a  civilian  critic,  would  have  been  the  least 
expensive  means  of  fighting  them  ;  but  after  all 


I   M 
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and  .is  many  more  troops  as  he  cared  to  summon 
from  England,  would  not  have  made  such  an 
advance  in  four  months  through  the  free  Si  ite 
as  would  necessitate  die  abandonment  of  the 
es  both  of  Kimbeiley  and  of  Ladysmith ? 
If  the  Boers  persisted  in  these  sieges  they  could 
not  possibly  place  more  than  20,000  men  on  the 
Orange  River  to  face  00,000  whom  Buller  could 
have  had  there  by  the  first  week  in  December. 
M(  thuen's  ton  ,-.  French1  force,  I  ratacre's  for<  e, 
and  the  Natal  force,  with  the  exception  of 
garrisons  for  Pietermaritzburg  and  Durban, 
would    have    assembled,    with    a     reserve    ol 

another  00,000  men  in  the  Colony  or  on   the  sea 
Vol.  viii.  —  29. 


the  strain  had  to  come  somewhere,  and  the  long 
struggle  of  Ladysmith  may  have  meant  a  more 
certain  and  complete  collapse  in  the  future.  At 
least  by  the  plan  actually  adonted  wi  saved 
Natal  from  total  devastation,  and  thai  must 
count  against  a  great  deal. 

Having  taken  his  line,  Bullei  set  about  his 
task  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  hut  pertinacious 
fashion.  Let  it  he  acknowledged  that  his  was 
the   hardest    problem    of    the    war.    and    that     he 

solved  it.  The  mere  acknowledgment  goes  far 
to  silence  criticism.  But  the  singular  thing  is 
that   in    his   proceedings    he   showed   qualities 

which  had  not  been  generally  attributed  to  him, 
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nnd  was  wanting  in  those  very  points  which  the 
public  had  imagined  to  he  characteristic  of 
him.  He  had  gone  out  with  the  reputation  of 
a  downright  John  Bull  fighter,  who  would  take 
punishment  or  give  it,  but  slog  his  way  through 
without  wincing.  There  was  no  reason  for 
attributing  any  particular  strategical  ability  to 
him.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  setting  the 
Colenso  attempt  aside,  the  crossing  for  the 
Spion  Kop  enterprise,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
compromised  army,  the  Vaalkranz  crossing  with 
the  clever  feint  upon  Brakfontein,  the  final 
operations,  and  especially  the  complete 
change  of  front  after  the  third  day  of  Pieters, 
were  strategical  movements  largely  conceived 
and  admirably  carried  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  hesitation  in  pushing  onwards  and  a 
disinclination  to  take  a  risk  or  to  endure  heavy 
punishment,    even    in    the    case    of    temporary 


THE   GUN    THAT    SAVED    LADVSMITH — THIS    NAVAL    GUN    RENDERED    INVALUABLE    SERVICE    DURING    THE   SIEGE. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Henry  Kisch,  Ladysmith. 

failure,  were  consistent  characteristics  of  his 
generalship.  The  Vaalkranz  operations  are 
particularly  difficult  to  defend  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  needlessly  slow  and  half-hearted. 
This  "saturnine  fighter,"  as  he  had  been  called, 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  sensitive  about  the 
lives  of  his  nun  —an  admirable  quality  in  itself, 
but  there  are  occasions  when  to  spare  them 
is  to  needlessly  imperil  them  to-morrow. 
The  victory  was  his,  and  yet  in  the  very  moment 
of  it  he  displayed  the  qualities  which  marred 
him.  With  two  cavalry  brigades  in  hand  he 
did  not  push  the   pursuit  of  the  routed  Boers 


with  their  guns  and  endless  streams  of  waggons. 
It  is  true  that  he  might  have  lost  heavily,  but  it 
is  true  also  that  a  success  might  have  ended  the 
Boer  invasion  of  Natal,  and  the  lives  of  our 
troopers  would  be  well  spent  in  such  a  venture. 
If  cavalry  is  not  to  be  used  in  pursuing  a  retiring 
enemy  encumbered  with  much  baggage,  then  its 
day  is  indeed  past.  However,  when  all  is  said 
we  come  back  to  the  fact  that  General  Buller 
carried  out  his  appointed  task  with  success,  and 
that  this  task  was  the  most  onerous  one  of  the 
whole  campaign. 

The  relief  of  Ladysmith  stirred  the  people 
of  the  Empire  as  nothing,  save  perhaps  the 
subsequent  relief  of  Mafeking,  has  done  during 
our  generation.  Even  sober,  unemotional 
London  found  its  soul  for  once  and  fluttered 
with  joy.  Men,  women,  and  children,  rich 
and  poor,  clubman  and  cabman,  joined  in  the 

universal  delight. 
The    thought   of 
our   garrison,    of 
their    privations, 
of     our     impot- 
ence   to    relieve 
them,  of  the  im- 
pending humilia- 
tion to  them  and 
to   us,    had    lain 
dark     for    many 
months   across 
our  spirits.  It  had 
weighed  upon  us, 
until  the  subject, 
though  ever  pre- 
sent     in    our 
thoughts,  was  too 
painful       for 
general  talk.  And 
now,    in    an     in- 
stant, the  shadow 
was  lifted.     The 
outburst    of    re- 
joicing was  not  a 
triumph  over  the  gallant  Boers.     At   the  worst 
period  of   the  war  if  a  company  of  those  brave 
farmers  had  ridden  through  London  they  would 
have  been  cheered  from  Pall  Mall  to  the  City. 
But  it  was  our  own  escape  from  humiliation,  the 
knowledge  that  the  blood  of  our  sons  had  not  been 
shed  in  vain  ;  above  all,  the  conviction  that  the 
darkest  hour  had  now  passed  and  that  the  light 
of  peace  was  dimly  breaking  far  away — that  was 
why  London  rang  with  joy-bells  that  March  morn- 
ing, and  why  those  bells  echoed  back  from  every 
town  and  hamlet,  in  tropical   sun  and  in  Arctic 
snow,  over  which  the  flag  of  Britain  waved. 


<  To  be  continued. ) 


By  Mrs.  M.  Wiehe. 

A  curious  story  from  the  beautiful  Island  of  Mauritius.     The  authoress  lived  alone  in  a  tiny  bungalow 

beside  a  disused  cemetery,  and    her   house   was   haunted    by    "  spirits,"  who    threw    stones    as    big   as 

cricket-balls  into  the  rooms.     The  solution  of  the  mystery  was  a  decidedly  unexpected  one. 


HE  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  Isle 
of  Mauritius  are  the  very  strangest 
mixture  of  nationalities  that  the 
mind  of  man  could  imagine.  The 
upper  classes  consist  entirely  of 
French,  who  have  lived  there  for  generations 
and  generations,  and  are  mostly  sugar  planters ; 
or  of  Englishmen  and  their  wives,  mere  birds 
of  passage,  there  for  a  time  with  their  regiments, 
or  filling  Government  posts,  while  the  rest  of 
the  population  include  Chinese,  Malagasy, 
Cingalese,  Indians  from  almost  every  province, 
Africans  descended  from  the  old-time  slaves, 
and  half-castes  of  all  sorts  and  shades. 

It  is  from  the  Indian  coolies  that  the  servant 
•  lass  is  generally  drawn,  and,  like  the  little  boy 
in  the  ballad,  one  finds  that  "when  they  are 
good  they  are  very,  very  good,  but  when  they 
are  bad  they  are 
horrid."  Luckily, 
except  in  one 
instance,  1  was 
very  fortunate. 
But  the  excep- 
tion wasa  notable 
experience,  and 
one  that  I  do  nol 
think  I  am  likely 
to  forget  in  a 
hurry. 

I  was  obliged, 
one  hot  season, 
for  the  sake  ol 
my  health,  to  go     ~     TT\ 


and  live  up  -  country,  where  my  husband 
could  only  join  me  from  Saturday  till  Monday. 
As  I  was  to  be  alone  I  took  quite  a  tiny 
house,  which  happened  to  be  rather  a  long 
way  from  everyone,  but  which  attracted  me 
by  its  pretty  garden  and  the  woods  round  it. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  there 
lay  a  little,  old,  disused  cemetery,  which,  pretty 
and  innocent  as  it  looked,  proved  in  some 
measure  to  be  the  cause  of  all  my  troubles  : 
for  there  is  nothing  that  the  average  Creole  or 
coolie  fears  so  much  as  a  graveyard,  round 
which  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  are  likely  to 
linger.  And,  as  all  my  coloured  neighbours 
said,  what  could  I  expect  if  I  chose  to  go  and 
live  near  to  a  burying  ground  ? 

At  that  time  I  possessed  a  butler  who  was,  1 
had   once    remarked,  too  stupid  to   be  anything 
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but   honest.     However,   Ram  door  —  which  was 
the  euphonious  name  this  gentleman  rejoiced  in 
—was  cleverer  than  his  fellows ;  clever  enough, 
in  fact,  to  appear  a  very  honest  blockhead. 

Ramdoor  very  soon  discovered  the  fear  with 
which  the  other  servants  regarded  the  cemetery, 
and  seemed  the  only  one  of  all  the  foolish, 
frightened  herd  who,  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
me  and  my  property,  struggled  to  overcome  his 
terror. 

One  Monday  I  went  to  stay  with  some  friends 
for  a  few  nights,  having  been  far  from  well — 
owing,  I  found  out  afterwards,  to  the  "  love 
philtres  "  Ramdoor  had  put  in  my  soup  every 
night  to  try  and  make  me  favour  him  above 
the  other  servants,  but  which  had  only  had  the 
effect  of  making  me  very  sick  indeed.  When  I 
returned  home  again  I  was  met  with  a  terrible 
tale.  The  evil  spirits,  I  heard,  had  risen  from 
the  cemetery  to  protest  against  my  occupation 
of  the  house.  They  haunted  the  woods  each 
night,  wailing  and  shrieking,  flashing  lights, 
rattling  chains,  and  even  condescend- 
ing to  throw  stones  on  the  tin  roof 
or  at  anyone  who  ventured  to  pass 
between  the  house  and  the  servants' 
quarters.  The  only  one  with  any 
presence  of  mind  had  been  Ram- 
door, for  he  had  taken  a  lantern  and 
big  stick,  and  sallied  out  to  do  battle 
with  them,  but  had  found  no  one, 
only  being  terri- 
bly bruised  by 
the  stones 
thrown  at  him 
from  among  the 
trees. 

I  told  them 
that  there  would 
be  no  more  evil 
spirits  now  I  was 
home  again,  tak- 
ing all  they  said 
"cum  gran  o 
salis,"  as  one 
learns  to  do  with 
such  excitable 
people.  After  a 
perfe<  tly  peace- 
ful night  I  arose 
in  the  morning 
to  taunt  them  for 
their  foolish  fan- 
i  i  5  ;ind  warn 
t  h  e  m  that  I 
wouldlistentono 
mor<  nonsense 
on  the  subjei  i. 
but  my  peace 
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of  mind  was  short  -  lived,  and  the  subject  was 
broached  with  a  good  deal  more  force  than  I 
quite  cared  for  next  evening. 

Just  before  dinner  I  was  sitting  at  my  little 
writing-table  in  the  drawing-room,  busy  with  a 
letter,  when,  without  the  slightest  warning,  a  stone 
the  size  of  a  cricket-ball  was  thrown  through  one 
of  the  long  French  windows,  both  of  which  were 
as  usual  wide  open,  with  so  good  an  aim  that  it 
grazed  the  top  of  my  head  and  tore  off  my  fringe- 
net  before  crashing  into  the  opposite  wall.  I 
jumped  up  and  went  on  to  the  veranda,  but  no 
one  was  in  sight.  Coming  back,  I  closed  the 
window  and  sat  down  with  some  work  at  another 
table,  feeling  slightly  scared.  Hardly  had  I  done 
this  when  I  heard  a  scratching  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  window,  which  was  of  glass,  the  lower 
portion  being  of  wood  panelling.  Looking  up 
sharply,  I  saw  two  black  hands  scratching  there, 
evidently  with  no  other  intention  than  that  of 
frightening  me  out  of  the  room,  where  there  was 
a  table  covered  with  small  silver  knick-knacks. 

Furious  at  the 
thought  of  any- 
one daring  to 
play  me  such 
tricks,  I  ran  to 
the  window  and 
flung  it  open, 
with  a  shout  of 
anger,  when  I 
was  just  in  time 
to  see  a  dark 
figure  disappear- 
ing round  the 
corner  of  the 
steps.  A  moment 
after  a  perfect 
shower  of  stones 
came  rattling  on 
the  veranda  roof 
and  through  the 
windows. 

Thinking  this 
was  getting  a 
little  too  hot  to 
be  pleasant,  I 
called  Ramdoor 
to  shut  the 
wooden  outside 
shutters  ;  he  was 
a  minute  or  two 
before  answering 
my  summons, 
and  then  appear- 
ed, evidently  in 
a  great  fright, 
and  told  me  that 
all     the     other 
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servants,  including  the  guardian  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  me  and  my  property  at  night,  had 
shut  themselves  in  the  kitchen.  This  apartment, 
as  in  all  the  houses,  was  some  dozen  yards  away 
from  the  main  building. 

I  made  Ramdoor  put  up  the  shutters,  then  I 
followed  him  into  the  dining-room  to  see  the 
same  done  there.  I  also  had  them  put  up  in 
the  pantry  and  sitting-room,  showers  of  stones 
greeting  me  through  every  window. 

I  then  announced  that  I 
meant  to  have  my   dinner 
whatever  happened,  where- 
upon Ramdoor,  with  noble 
devotion,    said    he    would 
risk    his    valuable    life    by 
going  backwards  and  for- 
wards  to   the    kitchen    to 
fetch  it  for  me.     It  was  a 
truly  cheerful   meal — -each 
course    flavoured    by    the 
butler's    graphic     descrip- 
tions of  the   missiles 
he   had  dodged,  and 
enlivened  by  the  con- 
tinual crash  of  stones 
on   the  roof  and  the 
ceaseless    laments    of 
my  ayah,  who  sat  on 
the  floor  and  wailed  as 
only  an  Oriental  or  an 
Irishwoman  can  wail. 

If  I  had  been  a  man 
I  should  have  doubt- 
less rushed  into  the 
garden  and  routed  my 
tormentors,  but  I  was 
only  a  woman,  very  much 
alone  and  very  frightened. 
I  therefore  did  the  only 
thing  that  seemed  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 
I  ventured  out  to  the 
kitchen,  and  packed  off  the 
cook  and  coachman  by  the 
back  way  to  fetch  the  police 
to  the  main  bungalow,  with  nothing  more  than 
a  bruised  shoulder  from  one  deftly-thrown  stoni  . 
and  took  up  my  position  in  the  drawing  room, 
leaving  Ramdoor  to  defend  the  ba<  k  ol  the  house, 
as  he  declared  he  would  do  with  his  very  life 

Presently  a  new  is:  lie  developed  itself.  I  had 
not  thought  of  having  the  upstairs  windows 
barred,  and  now,  to  my  horror,  I  heard  some 
one,  who  had  evidently  1  limb<  d  up  the  posts  of 
the  veranda,  moving  about  in  my  room  over- 
head, opening  and  shutting  drawers,  and  pulling 
furniture  about  in  the  most  reckless  fashion.  1 
reflected,  with  some  joy,  that  they  would   not 
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find  much  there,  for  I  had  only  that  very  dav 
put  all  die  jewellery  that  I  had  with  me  at 
the  bottom  of  a  big  box  of  linen  in  the  bath- 
room, where  they  would  hardly  be  likely  to  look 
for  it. 

I  went  out  to  the  back  and  told  Ramdoor  to 
go  upstairs  and  see  who  was  in  my  room,  but  he 
refused,  saying  he  was  afraid,  and  I  was  scarcely 
surprised,  for  I  certainly  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
face  those  twisting  stairs  myself,  much  less  to 

boldly  open  my  bedroom 
door  and  go  in.  I  had 
absolutely  no  weapons  of 
any  sort  in  the  house — not 
even  the  traditional  poker 
— but  I  took  all  my  best 
silver  things  from  the  pantry 
and  put  them  with  my  other 
possessions  in  the  drawing- 
room,  for,  small  as  my  stock 
of  courage  was,  I  thought 
that  I  was  better  able  to 
protect  my  own  treasures 
than  Ramdoor  was.  So  I 
sat  over  the  collection,  like 
a  hen  over  her  chicks,  with 
the  ice  hammer  in  my  lap, 
determined  to  fight  despe- 
rately if  the  villains  came 
downstairs,  as  I  fully  ex- 
pected they  would  do. 

But  to  my  joy  no  one 
appeared,  and  presently,  in 
spite  of  the  incessant  rattle 
of  stones  and  the  ayah's 
ceaseless  wailing,  I  noticed 
that  all  was  quiet  above, 
and  with  a  gasp  of  relief 
realized  that  the  robbers 
had  evidently  gone  the 
same  way  as  they  had  come. 
Gradually  the  hubbub  out- 
side diminished,  the  stones 
grew  fewer  and  fewer  and 
then  stopped,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  police,  with  my  two  men. 
were  at  the  door.  It  was  then  twelve  o'clock. 
The  cowardly  messengers,  whom  I  had  dis 
patched  at  7.30  to  the  village  only  half  a  mile 
oft",  had  not  dared  to  pass  the  cemetery,  and  had 
waited  in  the  ditch  till  some  other  Indians  went 
by  whom  they  could  join. 

The  terrified  servants  were  hauled  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  everyone  was  examined  and 
searched  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  Ram 
door,  who  had  stood  by  me  so  nobly.  Then 
the  sergeant  searched  the  house  and,  finding 
nothing  except  an  incredible  muddli  in  my 
room  and   ston<  -  everywhere,  left  a  couple  ol 
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men  in  charge  and  escorted  me  to  the  village, 
where  I  knocked  up  some  friends  and  made 
them  give  me  a  night's  lodging. 

The  next  night  my  husband  was  at  home  and 
two  policemen  on  guard,  and  nothing  happened 
excepting  one  or  two  slight  showers  of  stones  on 
the  roof.  Next  night  they  were  bolder ;  stones 
seemed  to  fall  from  all  directions,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the 
night  I  heard 
someone  climb 
the  veranda  again 
and  a  head  was 
poked  in  at  my 
window.  It  was, 
however,  very 
quickly  with- 
drawn when  a 
shout  from  me 
showed  I  was 
awake  and  alert. 

The  police,  I 
soon  came  to  the 
conclusion,  were 
of  little  or  no  use, 
so  I  persuaded 
my  husband  to 
come  up-country 
again  the  night 
after,  which  was 
Monday,  and 
bring  a  couple  of 
his  own  game- 
keepers with  him. 
These  two  men 
he  made  get  out 
of  the  carriage 
before  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  home. 
Then  when  it  was 
quite  dark,  just 
before  dinner,  he 
slipped  out  and, 
fetching  them, 
stationed  them  at 
either  side  of  the 

back  of  the  house,  quite  unknown  to  the  two 
policemen  who  were  stolidly  planted  at  the  front. 

During  dinner  all  was  quiet,  but  about  ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  storm  of  stones  began  in 
earnest,  and  we  shut  the  wooden  shutters 
and  then  sat  still  and  waited.  Our  patience  was 
not  tried  for  long.  In  a  very  few  moments  there 
was  a  sound  of  shouting  and  a  shot  was  fired. 
Wi  rushed  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  found 
one  ol  the  keepei  and  the  policemen,  who,  like 
ourselves,  had  been  attracted  by  the  uproar, 
struggling  with  a  slim,  scantily-clothed  figure, 
whose  limbs  were  so  well  oiled  that  he  was  as 
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difficult.,  to  hold  as  an  eel.  What  was  my 
amazement  when  this  creature  flung  himself  at 
my  feet,  shrieking  and  sobbing,  to  find  it  was 
my  immaculate  Ram  door,  who  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  in  his  spotless  white  clothes  and 
turban,  had  been  waiting  on  us  at  dinner  ! 

The  other  keeper,  it  appeared,  was  off  after 
his    fellow-conspirator,    whom   he   had   shot    at, 

but  had  missed  in 
the  uncertain 
light.  They  had 
seen  the  other 
man — who  turned 
out  afterwards  to 
be  an  old  groom 
whom  we  had 
once  dismissed— 
come  on  the  scene 
with  a  bag  full  of 
stones,  but  had 
waited  quietly, 
guessing  that  he 
must  have  a  com- 
panion some- 
where who  would 
probably  join  him. 
Sure  enough,  in  a 
few  moments  ano- 
ther dark  figure 
had  slipped  out 
of  the  house  itself 
and  began  the 
same  game.  One 
of  the  keepers, 
leaping  on  him 
from  behind,  had 
caught  him  in  the 
very  act,  but  the 
other  wretch,  who 
was  farther  off, 
had  taken  to  his 
heels  and  escaped. 
Eventually,  how- 
ever, owing  to 
Ramdoor's  trea- 
chery, he  too  was 
captured,  and  the  pair  of  them  landed  in  gaol, 
Ramdoor,  as  the  chief  offender,  getting  six 
months. 

"Why  did  he  do  it?"  you  will  ask.  It  is 
difficult  to  say.  There  had  been  hundreds  of 
opportunities  for  him  to  help  himself,  not  only 
to  the  silver,  but  to  my  small  stock  of  jewellery 
which,  he  confessed,  was  what  he  wanted; 
but  an  Indian  can  do  nothing  in  a  straightfor- 
ward fashion.  The)'  are  intensely  dramatic,  and 
I  believe  the  fun  of  "making  devils,"  as  they 
call  it,  templed  him  just  as  much  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  spoil. 


By  Pierre  B.  Pattisson,  late  Captain-Superintendent  of  the  Shanghai   Police. 

When    the    British    officials    at    Shanghai    need    a    brief    respite    from    office    cares    they   take   a   trip    in 

a  Chinese  house-boat  —  a  very  different  craft  to  the   Thames  variety.      Mr.   Pattisson  herein   describes 

a  typical  house-boat  cruise,   and   provides  photographs  taken  en  route    by  his  wife. 


not   going  to  describe  here 


F  all  places  in  the  Far  East,  Shanghai 
is  certainly  the  pleasantest  for  the 
sport-loving  Englishman  to  live  in. 
Hong  Kong  is  very  beautiful,  with 
its  spacious  blue  harbour,  its 
mountains,  its  varied  and  attractive  colouring  . 
Yokohama  has  the  best  hotels,  and  is  a  capital 
base  for  an  agreeable  change,  whether  by  sea 
or  by  land,  in  fair  Japan  ;  but  as  an  abode 
wherein  every  form  of  amusement  can  be  found 
it  is  difficult  to  excel  Shanghai. 

However,   I 
the    splendidly    arranged    balls,    the    successes 
achieved  by   the   Amateur   Dramatic  Club,   the 
races     when   business  stands  still  for  a  week 
or  the  recreation  ground.      Nor  will  I  dwell  on 
the  fascinations  of  the  country  club. 

In  spiu-  of  all  these  attractions,  there  comes 
a  time  when  active  pleasure  palls  ;  when  the 
office  becomes  a  weariness;  when  the  elaborate 
tiffins  and  dinner  parties  grow  Hat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable,  and  merely  serve  to  accentuate 
tlie    "blue    devils"    of    China;    when   exercise 

becomes  a    I ■,    and    your    doctor    hints    at    a 

disordered  liver  and  orders  a  change. 

This  is  the  time  when  you  feel  cribbed  and 
confined,  as  if  Shanghai  wen-  a  prison  a 
luxurious  one,  it  must  \n-  admitted  but  still 
a  prison.  For  you  can  only  bicycle  or  drive  five 
miles  in  on.-  due  tion,  along  tin-  Bubbling  Well 
Road,  with  it-,  handsome  villas,  to  Jessfield, 
where  the  road  closes,  or  five  miles  in  the  othei 
dim  tion,  past  uninteresting  fai  torie  -.  t<>  "  I  he 
Point." 


There  is  only  one  railway,  and  that  lately 
constructed,  which  takes  you  exactly  twelve 
miles  from  the  settlement  to  Woosung,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  where  the  "Whangpoo," 
the  Shanghai  river,  joins  that  vast  yellow  flood. 

The  river-steamer  trips  are  too  long  for  a  few 
days'  change,  and  here  comes  in  the  utility  of  the 
house-boat.  Of  these  there  are  many.  Nearly 
everyone  owns  or  has  a  share  in  one  ;  and  those 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  can  always  hire. 

Naturally  they  vary  very  much  in  size,  accom- 
modation, and  interior  fitting  and  decoration. 
A  Chinese  house-boat,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
very  different  in  shape  and  build  from  English 
house-boats— those  delightful  aquatic  abodes 
which  adorn  old  bather  Thames  in  the  lazy 
summer  weather,  with  their  gay,  flower-decked 
roofs  making  bright  patches  of  colour  on  the 
dear  old  river.  But  all  the  same,  for  comfort, 
not  to  say  luxury,  their  Chinese  prototype  is 
hard  to  equal.  The  Chinese  house  boat  is  built 
more  on  the  lines  of  a  yacht,  a  yacht  widi  a 
deck  house  and  cabin  ac<  oininodation.  They  all 
have  a  small  deck  forward  for  the  passengers,  a 
mast  and  sail,  and  a  yulo,  or  long  oar  proj 
ing    over    the     stern     and     used     for     propelling 

purposes. 

There  air-  quite  four  modes  of  locomotion 
open  to  you  on  a  housebo.it.  It  you  wish  to 
reach  a  given  pla<  e  in  a  short  spai  i  ol  time 
vim  can  huv  a  small  steam  launch  to  tow  the 
boat,  "i  you  can  hit<  h  on  to  a  "  water  train.'' 
a  procession  ol  native  house  and  cargo  I 
towed    by  a    launch,   which    travels   daily   from 
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Shanghai  up  the  Soochovv,  or  principal  creek. 
It  you  prefer  to  take  your  own  time  in  getting 
along  you  can,  with  a  favourable  wind,  hoist  sail 
and  glide  rapidly  between  the  banks  and  villages 
which  border  the  creek,  taking  care,  however,  to 
lower  the  mast  before  passing  under  the  low 
stone  bridges  which  you  meet  with  at  intervals 
on  your  journey.  Or,  if  the  wind  and  tide  are 
adverse,  you  may  be  towed  by  several  of  the 
boat  coolies  who  walk  along  the  bank  and  pull 
the  boat  with  a  tow-line  ;  while  under  almost 
any  circumstances  you  can  be  "  yuloed  "  along. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  house-boat  trip 
is  more  pleasant  in  autumn,  spring,  or  winter. 
Eaeh  of  these  seasons  has  its  own  charm,  but  I 
would  be  inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  the  spring 
trips,  when  the  pink  splendour  of  the  peach 
blossom  is  out  and  the  mosquito  is  still  a  thing 
of  the  dim  future  and  the  ubiquitous  fly  has  not 
commenced  to  trouble. 

However,  here  we  are  in  October — a  jaded 
couple.  A  wife  who  has  gone  through  the 
summer-  the  trying  summer  of  Shanghai,  when 
your  thermometer  stands  at  98deg.  and  ioodeg. 
in  the  house,  in  spite  of  punkahs  and  electric 
fans— and  did  not  join  the  fair  feminines  flitting 
to  cool  Japan,  and  who  in  consequence  is  pale 
and  washed  out  ;  the  husband,  a  worried 
official  :  and  a  third  person  in  the  shape  of  a 
ll  son,  Peter  by  name,  to  whom  climate  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  and  worries  are  at  present 
unknown. 

It  is  still  hot  in  the  daytime,  but  the  nights 
are  cool  and  pleasant,  and  one  requires  a  sheet 
or  light  blanket,   in  addition  to  pyjamas,  when 
ling. 

The  wife  frankly  owns  to  a  dislike  to  house- 
boal  cruises,  having  only  had  one  previous 
experience  in  the  shining  East,  and  that  an  un- 
successful one,  owing  to  hopelessly  wet  weather. 
The  husband  is  keen,  and  Peter — as  is  the  way 
of  boys  jumps  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
a  novelty. 

So.  after  a  discussion  and  an  appeal  at  dinner 
rhursday  evening,  the  lady  gives  way  grace- 
fully    a   .surrender    not    unconnected   with    the 
i      omething    sartorially    smart    from 
home   in    the    near    future       and    the    "No.    i 
or   butler,  is  summoned.      Sleek,  silent   in 
movement,    neatly  gowned    in    pale  blue   linen, 
and   well-groomed  mu\   glossy  as  to  pig-tail,  he 
arrives  with  pleasant  smile  and  manner. 

'Master   have    ring?"   is  his  gentle  interro 


My  wanchee  go  house  boat  on 
I 

I  low  many  piecee  man  go  too?" 

'Three   pi mi>sis-,\-,  small   master,  and 

If." 


"  Mississy  go  too,  master?"  asks  the  boy, 
with  a  note  of  doubt  in  his  eyes  and  speech,  for 
he  had  been  with  mississy  on  her  previous  trip, 
and  had  possibly  overheard  grumblings  which, 
though  not  in  pidgin  English,  he  probably 
understood.  For  No.  i  boy  is  very  shrewd 
and  knows  mississy  and  her  little  ways. 

"  Yes,  boy,  Mississy  go  this  time." 

"  How  long  master  stay  away  ?  " 

"  Wanchee  go  Soochow,  boy.  Makee  start 
Friday,  come  back  this  side  Tuesday.  You 
talkee  lowdah  come  this  side  and  makee 
everything  ploper." 

The  lowdah  is  the  permanent  skipper  of  the 
house-boat,  and  it  is  he  who  engages  the  dif- 
ferent coolies  for  each  trip  as  occasion  arises. 

"  All  light,  master.      Master  takee  guns  ?  " 

"  Yes,  boy." 

Now  the  boy,  who  is  married,  and  has  a 
comfortable  room  in  the  house  besides  a  house 
of  his  own,  does  not  like  house-boats  and  their 
discomforts  any  more  than  mississy,  so  his  next 
remark  is  all  the  more  to  his  credit. 

"  If  mississy  go,  my  more  better  go  too  and 
No.  i  cook."  ("No.  2"  and  an  apprentice 
cook  going  on  these  excursions  when  master 
went  alone.)  This  is  easily  settled,  more 
especially  as  I  know  that  the  efforts  of  "  No.  2  " 
cook  are  slightly  crude. 

And  as  far  as  master  and  mississy  are 
concerned  here  all  further  arrangement  ceases. 
No  drawing  out  a  list  of  bedding,  silver,  glass, 
china,  sufficiency  of  eatables  and  drinkables, 
sauces,  condiments,  ice,  tobacco  of  various 
sorts,  and  checking  off  the  same  ;  no  saying, 
"  Be  sure  you  have  this,  that,  and  the  other  "  ; 
no  anxiety  about  coal  or  oil  ;  no  worry  about 
engaging  coolies.  All  those  details,  the  dread 
of  the  picnic  giver  at  home,  are  left  to  the  boy 
and  the  lowdah  without  the  remotest  fear  of  a 
shortage  in  the  bread,  the  absence  of  the  salt,  or 
the  failure  of  the  soda-water  supply. 

The  start  is  to  be  from  Jessfield,  some  five 
miles  from  Shanghai,  on  the  Soochow  creek, 
and  the  general  starting-place  for  passengers  of 
house-boats  going  up  the  creek  in  this  direction, 
as  thereby  some  miles  of  evil  smells  from  the 
crowded  Chinese  craft  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
settlement  are  successfully  avoided.  And  a 
Chinese  smell  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  when- 
ever possible. 

Mississy  and  Peter  drive  out  in  the  small 
brougham  with  various  packages,  such  as  novels, 
newspapers,  writing  materials,  and  music  —  for 
the'  houseboat  carries  a  small  yacht  piano  — 
things  which  do  not  come  within  the  ken  of 
even  No.  1  boy.  Master  walks  or  cycles,  ever 
in  search  of  exercise,  that  fetish  of  the  average 
English  public  school  or  'Varsity  man. 
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It  is  afternoon  tea- 
time  when  the  small 
party  unite  at  Jessfield, 
and  on  passing  over  the 
gangway  on  to  the  fore- 
deck  into  the  cabin  the 
fragrance  of  that  light 
repast  greets  us.  Every- 
thing has  been  arranged ; 


JDLESS    PROCESSION   OF    BOATS   OF 

VARIOUS    SIZES.  [P/wto 


beds  have  been  made,  clothes  have  been  put 
neatly  away  in  drawers  by  the  deft  hands  of  No.  i 
boy,  the  guns  are  in  the  stand,  various  bottles  and 
boxes  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  on  the  small 
sideboard,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of  snuggest 
comfort.  The  boy  gives  a  smile  of  well-bred 
welcome  as  he  arranges  the  tea-tray  before 
mississy,  and  the  lowdah  awaits  orders  to  cast 
off.  These  are  given  at  once,  and  the  boat 
starts  under  the  propulsion  of  the  yulo,  as  the 
tide  is  with  us. 

At  this  point  the  Soochow  creek  is  some  forty 
yards  wide.     There  is  an  endless  procession  of 

ts  of  various  sizes  and  varied  cargoes  taking 
advantage  of  the  tide  going  up  the  creek,  and 

ie  others  arc  struggling  down  against  it.  The 
country  around  is  interminably  flat,  broken  only 
here  and  there  by  the  delicate  green  bamboo 
groves  that  mark  the  whereabouts  of  a  village 
or  the  huge  mounds  under  which  are  buried 
generations  of  natives,  mounds  in  many  cases 
rising  to  a  considerable  height  and  covering  an 
extensive  ai 

With  the  exception  of  these  mounds  and  the 


THF    Hoi.  M  -BOA  I     L  NDER 
From  a]  .sail.       '     [Photo. 

narrow  paths  be- 
tween the  villages 
every  available  inch 
of  the  country  is 
cultivated,  the  chief 
crops  being  beans, 
cotton,  rice,  and 
turnips  in  their  re- 
spective seasons. 
There  are  no  roads 
in  our  sense  of  the 
term.  Sturdy  wheel- 
barrow coolies  stag- 
geringly wheel  produce  and  passengers  over  the 
narrow  paths,  but  nearly  the  whole  oi  the  traffic 
in  the  country  is  done  by  water,  the  country 
being  literally  intersected  by  innumerable  creeks 
both  large  and  small,  most  of  them  navigable 
for  boats  of  certain  sizes. 

After  tea  the  house-boat  is  brought  close  to 
the  shore,  the  plank  gangway  thrown  from  it  to 
the  bank,  and  Peter  and  master  go  ashore  for 
a  brisk  walk  along  the  tow-path  to  get  up  an 
appetite  for  dinner. 

And  so,  as  we  walk  daylight  fades  into  dusk, 
the  stars  come  out  in  the  clear  evening  sky. 
and  the  moon  rises  slowly.  The  endless  pro- 
cession  of  boats  and  junks  some  with  sails, 
some  being  towed,  some  worked  by  the  creaking 
yulo— move  in  ghostly  fashion  up  and  down  the 
Olisty  Creek.  In  the  distance  can  be  seen  the 
house  boat,  with  its  broad  sail  spread  and  a 
brilliant  light  on  the  fore  <\rrk,  the  big-cst  flitting 
boat-phantom  of  them  all. 

\  great  silence  broods  over  the  v><  ird,  flat 
country,  the  silence  of  an  endless  cemetery, 
whi<  h  is  only  broken  by  the  o<  i  asional  sound  oi 
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voices  from  a  passing  junk,  the  banging  of  a 
distant  gong,  or  the  barking  of  a  dog  in  an 
adjacent  village.  The  mystery  of  China,  its 
weirdness  and  uncanny  melancholy,  comes  over 
one  all  at  once,  and  we  feel  it  is  high  time  to 
get  back  to  the  civilization  of  the  house-boat,  so 
we  hail  the  lowdah. 

The  big  sail  steals  up  the  moonlit  creek,  and 
a  little  later  the  strains  of  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  from  the  piano  greet  our  ears  as  a 
welcome  from  mississy,  mingling  oddly  with  the 
cries  of  the  lowdah  as  the  boat  is  brought  in- 
shore and  the  sail  lowered. 

How  cheery  the  well-lighted  saloon  looks 
after  our  tramp,  how  white  the  tablecloth,  how 
sparkling  the  glass  and  silver  on  the  dinner- 
table,  how  homely  the  yellow-backed  novels  and 
illustrated  papers  which  give  a  touch  of  colour 
to  the  brown  rugs  on  which  they  are  scattered. 

Our  temporary  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  is  not 
to  be  made  muddy,  so  orders  are  given  that 
dirty  boots  must  be  taken  off  on  deck  ;  and  then, 
comfortably  slippered,  the  trampers  are  allowed 
into  the  saloon  again,  where  we  turn  over  the 
pages  of  an  illustrated  paper,  play  the  piano,  or 
sip  a  sherry  and  bitters  as  our  individual  tastes 
incline  us,  till  No.  i  boy  announces  laconically 
that  "  Dinner  have  got." 

The  cook  has  surpassed  himself.  The  soup 
i>  hot,  the  "mandarin  fish"  delicate  and  crisp, 
the  snipe  just  as  they  should  be,  the  leg  of 
mutton  perfection,  the  pancakes  light,  the 
inevitable  bananas  of  the  right  flavour,  the 
coffee  perfect.  Surely  this  is  not  roughing  it? 
Even  mississy  is  pleased  and  makes  after-dinner 
music-,  while  master  smokes  a  fragrant  Manila 
—and  no  one  knows  the  excellence  of  the 
Manila  cigar  until  he  has  smoked  them  in 
China  —  while  Peter  reads  a  blood-curdling  book 
about  pirates. 

The  boy  clears  away,  the  lowdah  has  orders 
to  carry  on  through  the  night  and  tic  up  towards 
morning  at  some  spot  where- there  may  be  a 
likelihood  of  a  shot,  and  master  is  to  be  called 
at  seven  o'clock. 

And  so  to  sleep,  but  not  without  interrup 
tion.  And  here  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  travel 
ling  through  the  night  in  a  house-boat  instead 
ol  tying  up.  The  cigar-end  has  been  dropped 
into  thi,- handy  ash-tray,  the  novel  has  fallen,  or  is 
falling,  oul  of  the  nerveless  hand,  and  gentle 
sleep  is  stealing  over  one,  covering  up  the  last 
thi  iughl  that  ( 'hina  is  not  a  bad  place  after  all, 
when  then  comes  a  succession  of  frightful  yells, 
followed  by  a  bang  and  a  crash,  more  yells,  a 
'    '  him    i    imprei  ations,  and  a  tedious 

disentangl nt.       Then    tin-    fierce    shouting 

down     into    ;i     murmurous     babble,     and 
again     then      i  omi       silence,     broken    by    the 


of  the    yulo  once  more. 


monotonous  creakin 
It  is  only  a  collision,  but  on  first  expe- 
rience one's  thoughts  run  to  possibilities  of 
pirates  or  "  Boxers,"  and  a  sanguinary  extinction 
at  their  hands.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  Peter,  with 
the  fighting  instinct  of  his  race  strong  upon 
him,  wakes  from  dreams  engendered  by  a 
course  of  boys'  literature,  flashes  out  of  bed 
in  striped  pyjamas,  and  dashes  on  to  the  deck 
calling  to  his  cursing  parent,  "  Come  on,  father, 
and  repel  boarders." 

On  one  occasion  up  country,  when  there  was 
a  frightful  row  and  the  shouting  came  from 
boat  and  shore  and  the  clatter  of  grappling 
boat-hooks  was  very  pronounced,  we  thought 
there  really  was  a  serious  disturbance,  and  all 
rushed  on  deck,  but  the  case  was  simple  enough. 
We  were  passing  a  small  town  at  about  3  a.m., 
and  a  thief  had  been  detected  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  quantity  of 
rice,  which  he  was  trying  to  carry  away  in  a  boat. 
Seeing  our  house-boat,  the  people  on  shore 
shouted  to  our  coolies  to  catch  the  thief,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  get  away  past  us.  Our 
lowdah,  who  was  awake,  grasped  the  situation 
in  a  twinkling  and  the  escaping  boat  with  a 
boat-hook.  Then  he  annexed  the  thief  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  excited  villagers,  who 
no  doubt  dealt  with  him  as  he  deserved. 

Another  night  the  lowdah,  amid  great  din, 
took  a  prisoner  from  a  colliding  junk  that 
had  smashed  our  cabin  windows,  and  kept  him 
on  board  until  morning,  when  he  was  brought 
before  master,  much  to  the  dismay  of  both  of  us. 
I  foresaw  possible  official  awkwardness  over  the 
incident  later  on  at  Shanghai,  while  the  prisoner 
seemed  to  think  his  head  was  going  to  be  incon- 
tinently removed  on  the  spot  by  the  foreign 
devil,  and  kowtowed  continually  with  his  fore- 
head bumping  on  the  deck.  However,  he  was 
landed  and  promptly  fled  into  space  ;  but  good- 
ness knows  where  he  rejoined  his  junk,  or 
whether  he  was  owner,  passenger,  or  coolie. 
Such  details  didn't  worry  the  lowdah. 

Sometimes,  too,  you  are  disturbed  in  the 
night  by  the  puffing  of  a  steam  launch,  and  look- 
ing out  you  see  a  sturdy  tug  drawing  a  "train  " 
of  house  boats,  public  and  private,  to  or  from 
the  big  native  city  of  Soochow  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Shanghai.  And  so  the  "ships  that 
pass  in  the  night  "on  the  Soochow  creek  do  not 
do  so  without  noise  and  mutual  fluster. 

At  7  a.m.  sharp  the  boy  awakens  master 
and  Peter.  'I  here  is  a  cold  fog  over  the  silent 
land  as  we  release  Han,  the  setter,  from  his 
quarters.  He  is  delighted  to  get  ashore,  and  is 
rather  exuberant  at  first,  but  soon  settles  down 
to  his  work.  We  walk  steadily  over  the  flat 
country,    under    the    direction    of    the    lowdah, 
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over  the  crisp,  dry  cotton  stalks  that  crackle 
under  the  feet  as  we  go.  We  pick  up  a 
pheasant,  a  couple  of  snipe,  and  a  quail — not 
a  hag  to  talk  about,  but,  after  all,  enough  to 
give  an  interest  to  the  walk,  while  the  walk  gives 
one  an  appetite  for  breakfast. 

Though  there  is  a  small,  cramped  bath-room 
on  board,  we  find  the  simplest  form  of  taking  a 
"  tub "  is  to  sit  on  deck  while  the  lowdah 
throws  buckets  of  cold  water  over  us,  a  process 
he  seems  to  enjoy  hugely, 
and  at  which  the  coolies 
grin. 

When  we  get  into  the 
cabin  we  find  the  boy  has 
been  at  work  as  usual. 
beds  have  been  made, 
floors  swept,  everything 
dusted  and  put  in  order, 
and  the  cloth  laid  for 
breakfast,  while  there  is 
a  faint  fragrance  of  coffee 
and  bacon  hovering  in 
the  air.  Mississy,  having 
had  a  cabin  to  herself, 
appears  smart  and  trim 
and  equable.  No  possi- 
bility  of  letters  or  tele- 
grams ;  no  office  bothers  ; 
tots  of  sausages,  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  marmalade. 
Again  in  the  morning,  as 
at  night,  China  is  "  not 
so  bad  after  all." 

After       breakfast       we 
shoot     again,     with     just 
<  nough    sport    to   supply 
the   ship's   larder  for  one 
day.      Mississy    gets   out 
for  a  walk  along 
the    banks,    but 
is  confronted  by 
a      formidable- 
looking  buffalo; 
and  as  the  path 
is    narrow    and 
the  buffalo  does 
not     seem   in- 
clined to  move 
aside     mississy 

retires     to     the     house    bo.n.       she     alwa 
maintains  it   is  not  wise  to  argue  the  right  of 
way  with  an  up  country  buffalo,  ;is  they  generally 

git  the  best  of  tin-  argument.     In  < mon  with 

other  ladie    travi  lling  in  house  boats,  missi 
horribly  afraid  ol  these  beasts,  which  are  used  a 
greal   deal   foi   agricultural    purposes  in  China, 
and  she  would  00      '  a   horde  <  .1     a\ 

as  a  buffalo.     1  tell  her  th<  \  are  .i'm.iii  as  ha 


less  as  the  average  domestic  cow,  hut  she  says 
that  is  only  my  absurd  male  way  of  looking  at 
the  subject. 

She  therefore  spends  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
lounging  on  a  deck-chair  on  the  fore-deck  reading 
a  novel,  while  the  coolies  tow  the  boat  from  the 
bank,  and  across  a  waste  of  cotton-fields  we  _ 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  her  as  the  house-boat 
winds  along  the  sinuous  creek. 

The  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  we  glide 


along  under  tire  toi  g 
wall  of  Soochow, 
which  completely  sur- 
rounds and  shuts  in 
the  native  city.  It  is 
quite  hot,  with  a  bril- 
liant sun  shining  out 
of  a  dazzlingly  blue 
sky,  as  we  tie  up 
Opposite  the  \> 
very  few  buildings 
that      constitute      the 

European  Settle 
nnnt."  Tin  re  is  the 
inevitable  Customs 
I  Ions,',  the  quarters  of  the  Customs  staff,  the 
police  station  under  the  charge  of  .m  English 
inspector,  and  that  is  about  all.  A  long, 
bare,  foreign  built  road  winds  away  under  the 
sunshine  in  the  direction  ol'  the  city,  and  on  it  a 
few  melancholy 'rikshas  tout   for  the  infrequent 

As    it     turns    out.     it     is   quite    an    int.  i 
day    in   Soo.  how.     A   high   Chinese  official,  or 


BOAT   BEING  TOWED 
r  I  BY  COOI  II     .  [Photo, 
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governor  of  some  sort,  is  about  to  visit  the 
place,  and  a  large  guard  of  honour  of  native 
soldiers  has  turned  out  to  meet  him  and  is 
ranged  up  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  not  far 
from   our   boat.      The   walls    of    an    adjacent 


way,  skirting  the  inside  of  the  wall  for  a  little 
distance  on  what  is  evidently  a  defence  creek. 
Then  we  glide  through  narrow,  tortuous  water- 
ways, barely  wide  enough  to  allow  another 
sampan — such  as  the  one  we  are  in — to  pass. 
It  is  very  hot  and  airless  creeping  along 
between   the    rugged   foundation    walls,    rising 


"a  few  melancholy  'rikshas  tout  for  the 
From  a]  infrequent  passenger."  {Photo 

military  fort  are  gay  with 
flags  of  different  shapes, 
which  flutter  gaily  in  the 
wind,  making  brilliant 
patches  of  colour 
against  the  blue 
sky. 

We  amuse  our- 
selves for  a   time 
watching       the 
soldiers    in    their 
quaint      uniforms 
as   they  loaf  on  the 
smoking,     gambling,     and 
sleeping.     The  rusty  rifles 
of  various,    and    in    some 
cases  obsolete,  patterns  are  stacked  in  any 
sort  of  way.     The  bayonets  are  stuck  about 
in   boots  or  in  belts.     Each   man  carries  a 
fan  and  a  paper   umbrella,  and  the  cigarette  is 
ubiquitous.       Very    different    these    from    the 
German-drilled  native  battalions  at  Woosung  or 
the  English-trained  regiment  at  Wei-Hai-Wei. 

A  call  on  the  Customs  officials  brings  us  a 
hospitable  invitation  to  tiffin  from  the  Commis- 
sioner and  his  wife  and  a  suggestion  of  an  after- 
noon's snipe  -  shooting  from  the  subordinates. 
They  seem  only  too  delighted  to  see  a  stranger 
from  the  outer  world.  But  we  have  decided  to 
visit  the  native  <  i t y  in  a  sampan  (or  native  boat) 
and  are  obliged  to  refuse  both  kind  offers. 

Soochow  is  a  city  of  dreadful  smells,  but  it  is 
most  picturesque,  and  it  is  quite  worth  braving 
the  mil  dours  to  see  it.     After  leaving  the 

main  creek,  which  runs  along  the  outside  of  the 
city  wall,  we  pass  under  a   massive  water  gate- 


A   CHINESE   FORT   DFCORATED    IN    HONOUR 
OF    A    HIGH    OFFICIAL. 

From  a  Photo. 


some  1  oft.  high  on  either  side,  topped  by  the 
many  houses.  Sometimes  the  walls  are  fringed 
here  and  there  with  masses  of  fern  or  clusters 
of  brilliant  green  leaves,  but  mostly  they  are 
bare  of  vegetation. 

As  one  winds  along  one  wonders  where  on 
earth  the  streets  are  or  where  the  inhabitants. 
For  the  only  signs  of  life  are  a  woman  washing 
clothes  in  the  creek  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of 
steps  descending  from  the  wall,  or  an  occasional 
sampan  containing  either  several  young  Chinese 
dandies  robed  in  handsome  brocades  and 
smoking  cigarettes,  or  a  little  Chinese  beauty 
in  lonely  splendour,  very  picturesque,  not  to  say 
charming,  in  her  gaily-coloured,  embroidered 
clothes  and  vividly-painted  cheeks  and  lips. 

Here  and  there  the   babble   from    an    over- 
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greets 


hanging    tea  -  house 
strange  silence  which  brood 
sently,  round  a   sharp   turn 
arched    stone    bridge   spann 
canal,    over    which    passes    a 
of  natives.     The    grey   stone 
parapet  is  relieved  here  and 
straggling   patches  of   yello 
growing  in  the  crevices   and  makin 
welcome  spots  of  colour. 

After  a  time  our  boatm 
before  a  little 
dark  archway  in 
the  wall,  and 
through  the 
medium  of 
No.  1  bo  y — 
who  a  c  c  o  m  - 
panies  us — asks 
us  if  we  would 
care  to  land  and 
see  the  streets. 
^re  do  so,  and 
climb  up  a  very 
dirty  flight  of 
narrow  winding 
stone  steps, 
finally  emerging 
into  a  perfect 
maze  of  narrow, 
filthy  streets. 
We  walk  along 
and  look  out 
for  those  native 
shops  where 
one  may  per- 
haps have  a 
chance  of  pick- 
in-  up  a  few 
curios  or  bits  of 
blue  china,  but 
the  crowd  of 
loafers  and  beg 
i^ars  that  follow 
us  closely  soon 

make  us  thankful  to  get  back  to  the  sampan, 
while  our  curio  search  ends  in  a  mail  trying  to 
sell  us  an  empty  bottle  of  Bass,  with  its  well- 
known  n-d  label  still  on  it,  fur  a  dollar  !  Such 
hits  of  blue  china  which  take  mississy's  fancy 
become  at  once  unpurchasable  owing  to  the 
ridiculous  prices  asked.  Mississy  has  brought 
her  camera,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
light  in  the  waterway  or  canal  it  is  impossible 
to  get  any  good  results. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
main  creek  once  more,  making  our  waj  to  the 
house  boat  again,  away  from  the  awful  smells  and 
fetid  atmosphere  under  the  golden  lighl  of  the 


THIS    is    s.j  1     A    VENETIAN    WATERWAY    BUT   A 

From  a]      street  in  soochow.       U'hoto. 


CHINESE     SOLDIERS—      EACH    .MAN- 
CARRIES     A     FAX     AND      A      PAPER 
Froi/lil]      UMBRELLA."       [P/lOtO. 


sun,  which 
makes  all  surrounding 
objects  look  beautiful. 
I  don't  think  anyone 
can  spend  a  few  hours 
in  a  Chinese  native 
city  without  feeling 
queer,  physically  and 
mentally  ;  while  if 
you  spend  a  whole 
day  in  Canton  you 
emerge  with  the  sen 
sation  that  you  have 
been  dropped  back  a 
few  thousand  years. 

On  our  return  to 
the  house  -  boat  we 
find  that  the  young 
been    on    board    and 


Customs    officials    have 

have  left  the  result  of  their  afternoon's  spoil  as 
a  little  offering,  consisting  of  nine  or  ten  brace 
of  snipe. 

Andso  we  weigh  anchor  and  chop  down  the 
misty  creek  in  the  pale  moonlight,  past  the  Ion- 
wall  of  Soochow.  We  think  of  all  the  grim 
things  that  happened  inside  years  ago,  when 
"Chinese  Cordon"  would  have  made  short 
work  of  treacherous  Li  I  lung  (hang  if  he  had 
caqght  him  after  the  latter  had  put  to  death 
somi  I     leaders    to    whom    ( iordon    had 

promised  pardon. 

And  it  all  looks  weird  and  grey  and  ghostly, 
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and  it  is  chilly ;  and  No.  i  boy's  suggestion 
"More  better  come  inside,  master,''  is  not  an 
unwelcome  interruption  to  a  reverie.  China  at 
night  is  apt  to  get  on  one's  nerves. 

I  have  not  space  to  describe  our  homeward 
journey  -how  we  organized  handicap  foot-races 
for  the  youth  of  a  native  village  we  passed 
through,  how  the  Chinese  laughed  when  young 
England — who  entered — fell  head  over  heels,  to 
his  immense  discomfiture,  at  the  winning-post, 
and  how  the  elders  warmed  to  the  fun  and 
pushed  and  struggled  to  get  the  ten-cent  prizes. 

There  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  had  out  of  a  string 


OF   THE    SOOCHOW    BRIDGES. 

From  a  Photo. 


youngsters  will  push  each  other  about  with  as 
much  gusto  as  the  mudlarks  of  any  other 
country.  And  one  notices  that  one  hardy  young 
gentleman  generally  gets  the  lion's  share,  while 
there  is  always  one  who  never  gets  anything, 
even  if  it  almost  falls  into  his  outstretched, 
petitioning  hands.  One  notices,  too,  that 
chivalrous  things  are  done  sometimes  to  give 
the  little  girls  a  chance. 

And  then  our  baby  show,  started  by  the  gift 
of  five  cents  put  into  the  fat  hand  of  a  solemn- 
faced  infant  in  his  mother's  arms  in  a  populous 
village,  was  great  fun.  In  a  few  moments  the 
place  was  alive  with  babies  and  mothers,  all 
wanting  five  cents,  so  in  a  short  space   of  time 

the  baby  show  is 
organized  on  extem- 
porized but  proper 
lines,  and  I  don't 
hesitate  to  say — from 
the  ill-tempered  looks 
of  hitherto  amiable 
parents,  the  laughing 
of  the  husbands,  and 
the  explanatory 
volubility  of  No.  i 
boy  —  that  Mississy's 
awards  created  as 
much  disgusted  dis- 
content as  similar 
awards  do  at  home. 
It  is  six  o'clock  a.m. 
when  we  wake  at 
Jessfield.       At     eight 


<i|    "cash  "  too.       i  he 
latter  is  a  very  infini- 

inal  brass  coin  I 
mean  infinitesimal  as 

irds  its  pecuniary 
value,  for  a  thousand 
go  to  a  dollar. 

At     various     stop- 
ping-places the  youngsters  have  great  scrambles 
!<>r    tin  id    tor   a    few    scattered    on    the 

banks   ol    the   creek   a    lot  of   sturdy,   healthy 


From  a  \ 


<  iochow  which  skiic  i      i  hi    i 


|  Photo. 


we    breakfast,    at    eight  -  thirty    the    mafoo 


and 
brougham  arrive,  and  at  nine  we  are  back  to 
home  ami  office. 


A  MEDICO 

ON  THE, 
MARCH 


\  APR1CAM- 


By 


Tonkin,  late  Medical  Officer  to  the  Hausa  Association's  Expedition. 


The  Incident  of  the  Ants — How  to  Manage    Donkeys  —  Legita's    Physic  —  Professional    Reminiscences 

— The   Cartridges,   the  Sausages,   and  the   Cook. 


OTHING,  I  am  inclined  to" think, 
soothes  a  man  more  thoroughly 
when  in  trouble  than  to  get  some- 
body else  into  the  same  hole  with 
him.  I  have  felt  somewhat  of  this 
myself.  One  morning,  very  early,  long  before 
it  was  light,  I  awoke  on  a  canvas  bed  far  away 
in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Feeling  cold,  I  got  up 
and  walked  over  to  the  camp-fire  to  warm 
myself.  I  noticed  that  all  the  natives  had 
deserted  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  as  yet  I  was 
young  iu  African  lore,  and  a  sign  that  would 
now  speak  to  me  loudly  of  what  was  the  matter 
conveyed  nothing  to  me  then. 

Lightly  clad  in  pyjamas  and  barefooted,  1 
stretched  out  my  blanket  over  the  embers  to 
draw  in  the  heat  to  myself.  Presently  I  felt  a 
sort  of  tickling  up  one  leg  ;  I  shifted  my 
position,  but  only  slightly.  The  tickling  came 
again.  I  lifted  up  the  othei  fool  and  gave  my 
[eg  a  rub.  By-and-by  both  legs  tickled,  and  I 
indulged    in    a    shake  ;    then    my    back    and 

shoulders    joined     in,    and     1     settled    down     to 

scratching.  I  had  hardly  tou<  hed  myself,  how- 
ever, before  il  be<  ame  c\  ident  that  I  had  been 
invaded  l>v  a  vast  army  of  some  kind  of  insect. 


Right  and  left,  back  and  front,  body  and 
limbs,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  square  inch 
of  my  surface  that  was  not  actively  occupied 
by  obtrusive  enemies  whose  numbers  were  only 
equalled  by  their  powers  of  biting.  It  soon 
appeared  that  I  had  stepped  into  an  enormous 
army  of  ants  that  were  sunning  themselves  il  I 
may  use  the  phrase  at  the  heat  of  the  camp- 
fire.  For  a  moment  or  two  I  was  really 
staggered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  onslaught; 
then  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  usual  capers  of 
a  person  possessed  of  insects,  and  quickly 
evacuated  the  situation.  Presently  I  got  clear 
of  my  em  mies  and  went  hack  to  bed  again. 
In  getting  in  I  inadvertently  roused  one 
of  my  companions,  and  casually  remarked 
that  it  was  a  cold  night.  He  seemed 
to  agree,  for  presently  he  picked  himself  up 
and.  sleepily  collecting  his  blankets,  made 
for  the  lire.  The  fire  was  at  some  distance 
from  where  our  beds  were  placed,  but  1  could 
his  movements,  hirst  he  threw  on  a  log. 
Then  he  disposed  himself,  as  I  had  done,  to 
colle.  t  the  he, it.  But  the  same  restlessni  ss  that 
had  possessed  me  seemed  to  possess  him. 
speedily  passed  into  the  convulsive  stage.    'I 
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he  disappeared  into  the  darkness  outside  the 
circle  of  light  thrown  by  the  fire.  Presently  he 
came  back  to  bed.  "  Yes,"  he  remarked,  rather 
forcedly,  "  it  is  a  cold  night,  but  the  fire's  nice 
—you'd  better  go  and  warm  yourself." 

"No,  thanks,  old  man,"  I  said.  "I  am  quite 
comfortable.  Send  Salem."  And  I  turned  over 
and  went  to  sleep  again,  cosy  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  those  ants  had  had  a  bite  at  someone 
else  beside  myself. 

This  man,  whose  name  was  Bonner,  had  the 
management  of  the  donkeys  that  carried  the 
loads  of  the  expedition.  At  one  time  we  had 
seventeen  donkeys  on  our  working  staff.  To 
derive  any  enjoyment  from  the  management  of 
seventeen  donkeys  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  the 
business  from  a  decent  distance.  To  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  looking  after  them  yourself  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  pleasure  of  the  process. 
This  is  amply  proved  by  the  frequency  with 
which  the  person  who  is  superintending  the 
beasts  observes  to  the  companion  who  is  roaring 
at  his  exertions  that  he  "  can't  see  what  there 
is  to  laugh  at  ! "     Of  course  he  can't. 

I  remember  Bonner  making  a  remark  of  that 
sort  to  me  when  1  waxed  hilarious  at  his  futile 


over  from  pulling.  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do,''  one 
could  easily  have  imagined  the  donkey  gurgling 
out  as  he  laid  his  head  on  one  side  and  spread 
out  his  legs.  Bonner,  however,  was  too  in- 
censed with  the  beast  to  do  any  imagining  of 
the  sort,  which  was  a  pity,  for  he  might  easily 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  slipping  in  the  retort, 
"  You'll  be  hanged  if  you  don't."  Which,  as 
the  noose  tightened  over  the  donkey's  throat, 
would  have  been  singularly  appropriate.  But 
instead  he  contented  himself  with  abusing  me 
and  with  bringing  the  load  to  the  donkey,  all 
of  which,  of  course,  the  donkey  regarded  as 
a  moral  victory.  But  donkeys  are  proverbially 
difficult  to  manage,  and  require,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  system  of  government  in  which  knack 
and  diplomacy  are  usually  more  prominent  than 
mere  compulsive  force.  In  all  countries  the 
class  of  people  who  have  especially  to  deal  with 
them  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  in- 
tricacies of  their  dispositions  and  a  power  of 
using  this  knowledge  that  is  valuable,  if  not 
wonderful. 

That  the  Soudanese  donkey-driver  is  not  far 
behind  his  contemporaries  in  other  countries  is 
highly  probable.    Once,  when  I  was  in  difficulties 


TRYING    TO    PERSUADE   A    REFRACTORY    DONKEY  TO  COME   IN   A   CERTAIN    DIRECTION. 


efforts  to  make  an  old  Jacl?  donkey  come  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  load  with  which  he  wanted 
to  saddle  him.  Bonner  had  a  noose  round  the 
donkey's  neck,  and  he  was  hauling  away  at  the 
attached  rope.  "Come  on,"  said  Bonner,  using 
for  articulation  such  scraps  of  breath  as  he  had 


myself,  I  had  a  unique  example  of  one  of  his 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  ordinary  contingencies 
of  his  profession.  Like  my  friend  and  com- 
panion, I  had  been  trying  to  persuade  a 
refractory  donkey  to  come  in  a  certain  direction, 
and,  like  him,  my  efforts  were  also  unavailing. 
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Nothing  I  could  do  would  induce  the  beast  to 
move.  There  I  was,  and  there  was  the  donkey, 
and  there,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  he  intended  to 
stay.  At  this  juncture  Mohammed  Rogo,  one 
of  our  drivers,  chanced  to  pass  and  see  my 
predicament.  "Wont  he  budge,  master?" 
said  Mohammed.  I  answered  with  the  Hausa 
equivalent  for  "  Nary  a  budge."  Then  he  came 
up  and  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  the  donkey's 
poll.  "  Bers/u,  master,"  he  said.  "  Leave  him  ; 
he  will  follow  me.''  I  left  him.  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  witness  a  display  of  human  force 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  small  brown  boy 
of  India  over  the  ferocious  water-buffalo.  I  did 
witness  a  display  of  human  force,  but  not  of  the 
weird,  psychic  order  I  had  anticipated. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  "  laughed  Mohammed.  "  Ha  ! 
Ha  !  ■  He  !  He'll  follow  me,"  and  without 
another  word  he  bent  down  and  caught  the 
soft,  grisly,  flexible  end  of  the  donkey's  nose 
between  his  two  strong  rows  of  white  glistening 
teeth,  and  step  by  step,  slowly  backing,  drew  the 
donkey,  reluctant  but  acquiescent,  after  him. 

Talking  of  donkeys  reminds  me  of  Valentine's 
meat-juice.  Not 
that  any  actual 
connection  is  sug- 
gested. We  had 
some  quantity  of 
this  meat  -juice, 
w  h  i  c  h  we  h  a  d 
bought  or  someone 
had  given  us,  in  the 
stock  of  the  expedi 
tion,  and  during 
certain  times  of 
stress  we  found  it 
invaluable.  We  did 
not  take  to  it  when 
merely  starving, 
because  we  looked 
on  it  as  a  medicine, 
but  if  we  were  ill 
as  well  as  pinched, 
then    u    became 

ethical  to  use  it. 
Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  used  to  reeve 
a  little  leather  collar 
round  the  neck  of 
tlir  small  oval  bottle 
and  suspend   it   to 

my  belt,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  pull  at  it  on 
the  march  without  trouble.  When  the  bottle 
was  getting  on  to  half  empty  I  would  stop  on  the 
hank  oi  some  friendly  streamand  fill  it  up  again 
with  water.  I  have  no  doubt  that  after  many 
supplements  of  this  sort  I  should  eventually  be 
drinking  nothing  stronger   than   water,   the  beef- 


juice  element  being  merely  suggested  by  the 
bottle.  This  habit  of  mine  gave  rise  to  an 
unexpected  sequel.  I  was  stretching  myself  on 
my  mat  one  morning  before  rising,  when  I  was 
roused  to  full  consciousness  by  the  sound  of 
voices  raised  in  argument  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fringe  of  cactus  behind  me. 

The  people  on  the  other  side  seemed  to  be 
disputing  about  the  value  of  something,  and 
each,  as  usual,  was  loudly  invoking  his  Deity  in 
support  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  The  some- 
thing round  which  the  dispute  had  arisen 
appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  medicine,  for 
the  salesman  was  referring  to  it  as  "  gida-n- 
karifi"  (abode  of  strength),  and  I  guessed  it 
would  be  some  fine  old,  well-matured  physic 
from  the  price  he  was  asking. 

"  Eour  hundred  cowries  !  as  I  live,  the 
lowest,"  said  the  person  who  was  evidently 
vendor.  I  did  not  catch  the  mumbled  response, 
but  it  presumably  suggested  fifty  cowries  as  an 
alternative  price,  a  suggestion  that  was  im- 
mediately angrily  scouted.  "  Fifty  ?  Allah  ! 
Fifty  ?      No  !     He'd  smash  the  bottle  first." 


I       ».-.    1  Ml  1  I'M. 
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I  la  !  Then  it  was  evidently  some 
thing  of  ours  that  was  being  sold,  and  I  picki  d 
myself  up  gently  and  peeped  over  the  fence.  It 
was  something  ol  ours,  or  rather  something  that 
had  been  >urs.  It  was  an  empty  Valentine's 
meal  juii  e  bottle  thai  had  been  thrown  away  by 
one    of    us.      but,    as    I    gradually    learned,    the 
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finder  was  not  selling  the  bottle  itself,  he  was 
selling  temporary  use  of  it  only.  It  seems  the 
natives  had  watched  my  dealings  with  these 
little,  light  brown  bottles,  and  having  seen  me 
pour  water  into  them  and  drink  it,  and  appa- 
rently derive  strength  therefrom,  attributed  the 
result  to  special  virtue  in  the  bottles.  They 
therefore  carefully  collected  those  that  we  threw 
away,  and  the  lucky  possessors  filled  them  with 
water  at  night,  let  it  stand  till  next  morning— 
to  get  strong,  I  suppose — and  then  sold  the 
contents  to  invalids,  and  suitable  buyers  were, 
I  believe,  rarely  wanting. 

"Fifty  cowries ?"  said  the  bottle  man  again. 
"Fifty!  See  you  here,  this  stuff"  (I  am 
Anglicizing  the  outburst  as  well  as  I  can) 
"is  magani-fi-Legita,  Legita's  physic."  (I  was 
Legita.)  Did  he  (the  would-be  buyer)  think 
that  this  physic,  which  Legita  had  fetched  all 
the  way  from  his  country  in  a  fire  canoe,  was 
made  to  be  sold  to  the  filial  descendant  of  an 
unclean  animal  like  him  at  a  beggarly  fifty 
cowries  a  time  ? — No  !  By  Allah,  no  !  He'd 
have  four  hun- 
dred or  he'd 
smash  the 
bottle  ! 

I  got  down 
and  turned  in 
again.  I  felt 
that  the  honour 
of  Mr.  Valen- 
tine —  if  there 
be  such  a 
p  e  r  s  o  n  —  and 
my  own  honour 
were  quite  safe 
in  the  hands  of 
so  redoubtable 
a  custodian. 

W  h  e  r  e  a  n 
ordinary  man 
can  sell  bottle- 
juice  at  four 
hundred  cow- 
ries a  time, 
full-fledged 
doctors,  one 
would  think, 
would  prosper, 
matter  of 
fact,  they  do  get  along  pretty  well  in  the 
M, 1 1  Soudan.  But  the  regular  native  prac- 
titioners are  not  always  as  well  equipped  for 
thi  ir  work  as  they  would  like  the  public  to 
think  them.  Occasionally,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions when  they  have  been  in  difficulties,  certain 
members  of  the  indigenous  faculty  have  deigned 
to   consult    me.      During    the    past   ten    years    I 


SUFFERING     FROM    A    VIOI.EN1     PAIN. 


have  had  at  home  and  abroad  to  do  with  a  fair 
number  of  consultations,  in  most  of  which,  of 
course,  I  have  been  the  appellant.  In  some 
cases,  however,  I  have  occupied  the  position  of 
consultant,  and  looking  back  along  the  line  of 
opinions  I  have  given  in  divers  places  to  many 
different  persons,  and  about  an  infinite  variety  of 
morbid  conditions,  I  can  at  least  recall  to  mind 
one  the  correctness  of  which  I  was  absolutely 
convinced  of  at  the  time,  and  have  seen  no  reason 
to  doubt  since.  That  opinion  was  given  in 
consultation  with  a  native  Nigerian  doctor.  He 
had  got  a  patient  suffering  from  an  acute  form 
of  indigestion  of  a  somewhat  painful  nature. 
He  had  done  a  lot  of  things  for  him,  pilled  and 
powdered  and  plastered,  but  so  far  there  was  no 
improvement.  And  now  he  wanted  to  cut  him 
open.  "  You  know,"  he  said,  "  he's  been  ill  for 
a  long  time.  If  I  could  only  cut  a  hole  in  him 
I  think  I  could  cure  him.  What  do  you  think?" 
"  I  think,  my  friend,"  I  replied,  "  that  if  you  were 
to  cut  a  hole  in  him  he'd  want  curing."  And 
the  Hausa  language  lends  itself  to  subtleties,  so 

he  understood. 
Medical  prac- 
tice is  not  de- 
void of  variety 
in  Nigeria. 
Dealing  with 
patients  at  first 
hand  I  have 
sometimes  been 
the  recipient  of 
a  curious  re- 
quest. I  have 
been  asked  to 
swallow  some 
of  my  own 
medicine  first, 
so  that  my 
patients  might 
see  how  the 
business  was 
done  before 
they  embarked 
on  it.  One  day 
a  man  came  to 
me  suffering 
from  a  violent 
pain  in  the  pit 
of  his  stomach. 
On  questioning  him,  1  found  that  he  had  been 
eating  a  variety  of  fruit  that  even  I  knew  to 
be  injurious,  and  that  he  was  suffering  from  the 
irritating  consequences. 

"  Oh,  master,"  he  said,  squinting  sideways  at 
me  from  his  doubled-up  position,  "  inside  so 
hot — do  cure  me."  I  told  him  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  about  curing   him  ;    he  must   take 
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an    emetic.      I    will   again    Anglicize    the   con- 
versation : — 

"You  must  take  an  emetic." 

"  An  e-what  ?  " 

"  An  emetic — a  medicine  that  will  make  you 
sick." 

"Let  me  see  it." 

I  went  away  and  got  a  good  dose  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  a  calabash  of  water,  and 
I  explained  to  him  that  I  would  dissolve  the 
medicine  in  the  calabash  and  that  he  must 
drink  the  water.  I  told  him  that  soon  after  he 
had  done  this  his  main  digestive  organ  would 
rise  up  and  reject  the  noxious  food  that  he  had 
put  into  it,  and  he  would  be  well. 

He  looked  at  me  suspiciously  for  some  time, 
and  slowly  poked  at  the  powder  with  his  finger. 
Then  he  suggested  that  I  should  drink  the 
jorum  and  get  my  main  digestive  organ  to  rise 
up  first,  so  that  he  might  gain  some  idea  as  to 
how  the  matter  proceeded.  I  didn't  even  con- 
sider the  proposition  ;    I  just  said  "  No." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  dimensions  of 
short  distances  when  travelling  in  Africa.  No 
such  things  as  miles  are  known  to  the  Hausas, 
and  their  practice  of  expressing  distance  in  terms 
of  time  often  leads  to  confusion.  If  you  ask  a 
native  how  far  it  is  from,  say,  Zaria  to  Kano,  he 
will  tell  you  three  days  on  horseback  and  seven 
on  foot,  and  you  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  what 
he  means.  But  when  he  is  trying  to  explain 
distances  short  of  one  day's  journey  his  efforts 
to  enlighten  you  often  lead  him  to  make 
approximate  statements  which  are  sometimes 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  I  will  give  you  an 
instance.  When  journeying  it  will  frequently 
happen  that  after  you  have  been  marching 
for  several  hours  you  pass  a  man  in  a  field. 
Mentioning  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  you 
hope  to  encamp,  you  inquire  if  it  is  far  distant. 
The  labourer  straightens  himself  up,  puts  down 
his  tool  and,  pointing  on  ahead,  says  :  "  See 
that  tree?"  As  there  are  probably  millions  of 
trees  in  the  direction  indicated,  individual 
identification  becomes  difficult,  but  having 
been  approximately  achieved,  you  receive  the 
information  that  that  tree  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  your  destination. 
To  be  in  sight  of  the  goal  is  a  wonderful 
stimulus,  and  you  push  on  with  renewed 
vigour,  keeping  "that  tree"  well  in  your 
eye.  By-and-by  you  meet  another  man,  and 
in  reply  to  the  same  question  you  are  told, 
maybe,  thai  you  have  practically  arrived.  This 
is  fust  (  lass.  Ten  minutes  later  you  come  upon 
am ithi  i  man  and  interrogate  him,  not  that  it 
really  matters,  but  just  for  the  sheer  joy  "I  being 
told  again  that  you  are  so  near  the  end  of  your 

day's  march. 


It  is  probably  now  well  on  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  chances  are  that  the  man  you  have 
asked  last  will  hitch  up  his  load,  wipe  his  heated 
brow,  and  tell  you  that  he  left  the  place  you  are 
inquiring  after  early  in  the  morning,  and  has 
been  going  ever  since. 

That  the  dangers  of  Africa  are  not  always 
due  to  wild  beasts  or  savage  tribes,  privation,  or 
disease  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  initiated. 
That  they  may  lurk  in  potent  form  in  the 
humble  sausage  is,  however,  a  statement  that 
requires  some  explanation.  There  was  an  ex- 
pedition that  I  was  acquainted  with  coasting 
about  at  the  back  of  Sierra  Leone,  some  few 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  our  track.  It 
seems  that  the  stores  of  this  particular  expedition 
included  a  lot  of  small  dried  sausages,  most 
probably  of  German  extraction.  These  sausages 
were  doubtless  intended  by  their  designer  to  be 
eaten  raw,  but  they  were  nevertheless  much 
better  relished  by  the  men  who  had  the  con- 
suming of  them  after  they  had  been  browned 
up  a  bit  in  the  frying-pan.  Now,  anybody  who 
knows  anything  about  rough  travelling  knows 
how  things  get  mixed  up  after  a  party  has  been 
a  month  or  two  on  the  road — how  tinned  salmon 
may  be  sought  for  among  flannel  shirts  and 
most  inappropriate  articles  dug  out  from  under 
the  whisky  bottles.  It  is  not  surprising  then  to 
learn  that  the  sausages  found  their  way  into  a 
package  which  was  made  up  of  things  wanted 
two  or  three  times  every  day,  and  which  con- 
tained, among  other  matters,  bottles,  corkscrews, 
etc.,  with  a  tew  loose  cartridges  of  the  Snider 
persuasion.  Being  much  of  the  same  shape 
and  size  as  the  sausages,  it  is  not  surprising 
either  to  find  that  the  cartridges,  or  some  of 
them,  finally  strolled  into  the  sausage-bag, 
which  was  of  canvas,  bulky,  and  about  three 
parts  full. 

Most  of  the  cooking  was  done  after  dark, 
when  the  cook  was  tired  with  marching  and 
not  so  careful  as  he  should  have  been.  Not 
that  I  am  blaming  him,  mind  you,  for  I  have 
been  tired  myself  and  cooked  carelessly,  or  not 
at  all,  which  is  worse.  And  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  in  the  gloom  of  evening-  amid  the  row 
and  din  of  the  camp  and  under  the  dazzling 
influence  of  the  spluttering  blaze  of  the  camp- 
fire —  nice,  dull  Snider  cartridges,  well  coated 
with  grease  and  dirt,  might  easily  be  tossed 
without  being  noticed,  out  of  a  bagful  of  saus- 
i  of  much  the  same  size  and  colour,  into  a 
frying-pan,  even  by  the  most  careful  of  pioi 
chefs.  Anyhow,  it  was  done.  One  night  lit 
or  sixteen  sausages  and  halt'-a  dozen  rounds  or 
SO  of  Snider  ammunition  tumbled  into  die  same 
warm  hissing  bed.  and  began  to  get  along  with 
the  process   "I    frying.     It    seems   that    cookie 
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used  to  roll  the  sausages  about  from  time  to 
time  to  brown  them  all  over,  and  prod  them 
with  a  fork  to  let  the  steam  out  and  stop  them 
from  bursting.  On  this  particular  night  he 
prodded  first  one  and  then  another,  and 
presently  he  got  on  to  a  cartridge.  The  fork 
would  not  go  in.  He  had  another  jab  ;  no 
luck  again,  then  he  murmured  something  about 
"awful  curious  sausage,"  and  tipped  up  the  pan 
to  get  a  look  at  it  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  The 
cartridges,  being  heavier  than  their  friends  the 
sausages,    promptly   rolled   overboard    into   the 


smothered  him  with  dust  and  ashes.  Then 
the  cook's  mate  cleared  with  a  jump,  as  if 
he'd  been  suddenly  jerked  into  the  sky  with  a 
cord,  yelling  out  that  "  the  cook  was  shooting 
himself  with  German  sausages ! "  This  odd 
piece  of  information  had  hardly  been  assimi- 
lated when — bang  !  went  another  cartridge, 
and  the  rest  of  the  camp,  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  something  lively  was  in  progress,  took 
cover,  even  cookie  himself — wounded  as  he 
was — finding  means  to  crawl  out  of  reach  of 
that    lethal    panful    of    sausages.      While    the 
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flames.  Cookie  hastily  laid  down  the  pan  and 
began  to  prod  about  after  them  among  the 
embers,  calling  to  his  mate  for  something  to 
pick  them  out  with. 

Then  there  was  a  scene.  While  he  (the 
cook)  was  poking  about  among  the  embers  one 
of  the  cartridges  went  off  and  shot  him  in  the 
stomach.  He,  naturally,  started  to  shout  about 
it.  His  astonished  mate  gazed  at  him  speech- 
less, till  another  of  the  cartridges  went  off  and 


rest  of  those  cartridges  merrily  banged  away 
every  man  and  boy  in  that  encampment  lay 
severely  perdu  in  the  surrounding  bush.  And 
the  stealthy  advance  that  a  full  half-hour  later 
after  the  last  had  exploded  was  made  on  the 
desiccated  contents  of  that  frying-pan  was,  my 
informant  assured  me,  the  funniest  thing  in 
all  his  experience,  and  worthy  of  a  Boer  com- 
mando at  its  best.  One  man,  however,  failed  to 
see  the  fun.      It  was  the  cook.      He  died  ! 


Strewing    Flowers  on   the  Sea. 

HOW    AMERICA    HONOURS    HER    NAVAL    DEAD. 
By  Lena  Shepstone. 

Once  a  year  many  of  the  coast  towns  of  the  United  States  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  those  of  their  naval  heroes 

who  lie  buried  beneath  the  ocean  by  strewing  flowers  upon  the  sea — a  beautiful  and  impressive  ceremony, 

first  proposed  by  a  Californian  lady.     The  pretty  ceremony  is  now  likely  to  become  a  national  custom. 


URING  the  last  two 

years  the  coast  towns 

of    California     have 

witnessed    a    very 

pretty  ceremony  — 
the  casting  of  flowers  upon  the 
sea  in  honour  of  the  sailors  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  their 
country  and  who  lie  buried 
beneath  the  waves.  The  idea 
originated  in  the  brain  of  a  Cali- 
fornian woman,  Mrs.  Armitage 
S.  C.  Forbes,  and  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  the  highest 
officials  of  the  land  in  her  unique 
idea. 

Memorial  Day,  or  Decoration 
Day,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  is 
an  annual  event,  when  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  the  principal 
towns  throughout  the  United  States  decorate 
the  graves  of  their   war   heroes   with   flags  and 


MRS.     KORBES,    WHO 

BEAUTIFUL 

From  a  Photo,  by 
A  ngele 


flowers.  Eor  forty  years  they 
have  thus  honoured  the  memory 
of  the  soldiers  who  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  country. 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  a 
woman  who  suggested  the  idea 
of  placing  wreaths  and  flowers 
on  the  tombstones  of  the 
soldiers,  and  it  was  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  happy  thought  of 
strewing  flowers  upon  the  waters 
in  memory  of  the  sailors  who 
have  perished  at  sea  should 
also  emanate  from  a  woman. 

In  May,  1900,  the  unique 
ceremony  was  held  for  the  first 
time  in  several  of  the  coast 
towns  of  California.  First  of  all 
Mrs.  Forbes  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  school  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Golden   State,    inquiring  what  they  thought  of 
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II       EDREDS    OF    SCHOOL-CHILDREN    WITH    FLAGS   AND    BUNCHES   OK    FLOWERS    TOOK    l'ART    IN    THE    CEREMONY. 

From  a  Photo,  by  C.  C.  Pierce,  Los  Angela,  Cnl. 


the  idea,  and  asking  them,  if  they  approved  of 
it,  to  assist  her  in  her  endeavours  to  make  the 
proposition  a  success.  With  hardly  an  excep- 
tion favourable  answers  were  received,  together 
with  kindly  suggestions  as  to  how  the  "flower 
services  "  could  best  be  carried  out.  After  the 
children  had  placed  their  flowers  upon  the 
soldiers'  graves  in  the  cemeteries  they  marched 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  there  cast  laurels  and 
flowers  or  tiny  flags  upon  the  sea,  in  memory  of 
the  brave  men  who  lie  in  unknown  and  un- 
marked graves  beneath  the  waves. 

This  year  all  the  important  coast  towns  of 
California  participated  in  the  ceremony,  includ- 
ing San  Francisco,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Monica,  Long  Beach,  Coronado  Beach, 
and  San  Diego.  On  the  Eastern  coast  the 
citii  s  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Portland  (Maine), 
Wildwood,  and  many  others  also  joined  in  the 
1  1  remony. 

The  strewing  of  flowers  upon  the  bosom  of 
tin-  ocean  at  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles,  on 
I  hursday,  May  30th  last,  was  a  pretty  spectarle. 
(  alnily  and  peacefully  Old  Ocean  rolled,  gently 
the  flowers  laid  on  its  bosom  by  hands 
no  less  losing  than  those  which  at  thousands  of 
cemeteries  were  placing  wreaths  and  garlands 
on  the  graves  marked  by  a  flag.  No  flags  could 
be  placed  over  the  graves  of  the  sailors,  for  only 
a  mighty  expanse  of  water  marks  their  last 
burial-pl  n 

A  numbei    oi    members  of  the  various  State 


military  organizations,  such  as  the  "Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,"  the  "  Woman's  Relief 
Corps,"  and  the  "Daughters  of  the  Revolution," 
were  responsible  for  the  arrangements.  They 
met  at  the  pavilion,  where  patriotic  exercises 
were  held.  Amongst  them  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  and  Civil  War,  who  is  now  104  years 
of  age.  At  the  order  of  the  chairman  all 
present  silently  saluted  the  dead,  represented  for 
the  occasion  by  a  cypress-covered  mound  on  the 
front  of  the  platform.  The  drums  then  sounded 
a  funeral  roll  as  the  names  of  two  soldiers  who 
had  died  during  the  last  year  were  read,  and 
then,  with  impressive  ceremony,  the  Long  Beach 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  covered  with  wreaths  a 
monument  erected  on  the  platform  to  "  the  un- 
known dead."  The  school  children  were  now 
admitted,  and  hundreds  of  bright,  happy- 
faced  little  girls  and  boys  marched  up  to  the 
platform  and  deposited  their  bunch  of  flowers, 
singing  an  appropriate  song  or  hymn  as  they 
did  so. 

The  ceremonies  that  followed  at  the  pier-head 

—the  strewing  of  flowers  upon  the  ocean — were 
even  more  impressive.  The  procession  up  the 
pur  was  headed  by  a  tiny  boy  dressed  in  a 
white  sailor  suit,  immediately  followed  by 
eight  small  boys  carrying  a  floral  design,  12ft. 
in   length,   on  which   were  the  words    "  Rest  in 

Peace"  worked  in  red  geraniums.  Everythingin 
eonnection  with  the  ceremony  was  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible  according  to  nautical  ideas.    Two 
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ings  upon  the  water, 


song   com- 


SMITK    AND    HIS    MEN    THROWING   THE    SERVICE 

From  a  Photo,  by  C.  C.  Pierce,  Los  AngeU 

sailor  lads,  from  different  training-ships,  took  the 
floral  offering  from  the  little  ones  at  the  pier- 
landing,,  placed  it  in  a  skiff,  and  rowed  out  a 
short  distance.  Then  they  gently  laid  it  on  the 
water,  where  the  pretty  blossoms  floated  at  the 
will  of  the  waves. 

As  this  was  being  done  the  school  children 
on  the  pier,  nearly  300  strong,  threw  their  offer 


posed  for  the  occasion 
by  one  of  their  teach- 
ers, who  also  arranged 
the  children's  part  of 
the  programme.  The 
floral  designs  with 
which  the  waves  were 
decorated  took  the 
shape  chiefly  of 
anchors,  shields,  flags, 
and  wreaths  com- 
posed as  nearly  as 
possible  of  flowers  of 
the  hues  most  re- 
sembling the  national 
colours  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  The  pier 
was  crowded  with  in- 
terested and  sym- 
pathetic onlookers. 
After  the  children  had 
cast  all  their  flowers 
upon  the  water  Judge 
J.  ( i.  Parrish  delivered 
an  address  to  over 
2,000  people,  point- 
ing out  how  fitting  it 
was  that  a  woman  should  have  conceived  the  idea. 
While  the  school  children  of  Los  Angeles 
were  paying  their  tribute  to  the  dead  sailors  at 
Long  Beach,  the  little  ones  at  Santa  Monica 
were  also  casting  masses  of  red  roses,  white 
daisies,  and  blue  violets  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  system  had  been 
observed   at   Santa    Monica,    and   thousands   of 
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MRS.    FORBES    AND   SOME   OK   THE   NAVAL   VETERANS   AFTER    THE   CEREMONY. 

From  a  Photo,  by  C.  C.  Pearce,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


people  were  present  to  witness  the  unique 
festival.  As  the  flowers  were  being  cast  by 
youthful  hands  into  the  water  the  burial  service 
of  the  naval  ritual  was  read.  Then,  with  bowed 
heads,  the  few  veterans  left  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  Civil  War  offered  thanks  to  God  for 
sparing  their  lives.  The  regulation  salute  of 
three  volleys  was  fired  as  the  bright  blossoms 
floated  out  on  the  ebb  tide.  The  flowers  are 
always  thrown  into  the  water  at  ebb  tide,  so  that 
they  may  be  carried  far  out  to  sea  by  the  currents. 

Similar  scenes  were  witnessed  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  other  Californian  towns.  On  the 
Eastern  coast  of  America  the  ceremonies  were 
equally  touching.  Cart-loads  of  flowers  were 
thrown  upon  the  Atlantic  from  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard.  The  services  here  were  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Sampson,  wife  of  Admiral  Sampson.  At 
I'.altimore  floral  designs  were  cast  upon  the 
ocean  from  the  training-ships.  In  every  instance 
the  ceremonies  were  conducted  with  all  the 
solemnity  that  the  occasion  demanded.  Even 
the  crowds  that  went  to  witness  the  unique  and 
putty  spectacle  were  different  from  ordinary 
holiday  pleasure-seekers,  and  many  a  tear-stained 
face  could  be  detected  amongst  the  audience  as 
the  children,  dressed  in  white,  cast  their  flowers 
over  the  pii  r  side. 

As  the  principal  military  organizations  of  the 
United  States  have  taken  up  the  matter  and  the 


Government  Department  and  the  Navy  have 
given  it  attention,  Mrs.  Forbes  has  every  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will  become  a  national  custom. 
"  I  believe  that  next  year  our  Government  will 
send  ship-loads  of  flowers  out  to  sea,  and  strew 
the  waves  with  them  in  memory  of  our  valiant 
heroes,"  says  the  originator  of  the  idea.  "  It  is 
certainly  a  beautiful  sentiment,  the  casting  of 
flowers  upon  the  waves  in  memory  of  some 
loved  one — a  sweetheart,  a  husband,  a  brother, 
or  a  father — a  fellow-being  who  has  given  his 
life  that  we  may  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

"  I  sent  out  over  a  thousand  notices  this  year 
to  prominent  men  announcing  the  ceremony, 
and  received  hundreds  of  personal  letters  in- 
dorsing the  idea.  Rear-Admiral  W.  S.  Sampson 
wrote  as  follows  :  '  The  ceremony  meets  with 
my  most  hearty  approval.  At  this  time,  when 
monuments  are  being  erected  to  the  unknown 
dead,  buried  unrecognised  on  many  battlefields, 
it  seems  especially  fitting  that  someone  should 
remember  the  unknown  and  unnamed  dead  of 
the  Navy,  whose  resting-place  will  bear  no 
monument,  and  whose  sacrifices  should  be 
remembered  by  their  grateful  and  patriotic 
fellow-citizens.'  Rear-Admiral  W.  S.  Schley,  in 
acknowledging  the  notice,  replied  :  '  It  was  a 
sweet  thought  to  strew  the  waters  of  the  restless 
sea  in  memory  of  those  whose  bones  lie  along 
every  ocean  highway  around  the  world." 
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ANUARY  in  North  Queensland. 
The  heat  was  anything  up  to  boiling 
point.  And  I  was  "humping  bluey  " 
—in  other  words,  I  was  on  the 
tramp.  All  my  goods  and  chattels 
were  neatly  rolled  in  my  blanket  and  slung  on 
my  back.  A  provision  bag  —  called  by  the 
euphonious  and  expressive  name  of  "  nose-bag" 
■ — hung  in  front,  so  as  to  more  or  less  balance 
the  weight  behind  ;  in  my  hand  I  carried  a 
water-bag  and  a  billy-can. 

Thus  I  had  tramped  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
a  day  for  570  miles  in  that  blistering  heat.  I 
had  started  on  my  trip  with  two  horses.  These 
had  lived  on  hope — hope  of  something  to  eat — 
until  they  died,  away  back  there  on  those  awful 
downs.     Horses  don't  thrive  on  hope. 

I  had  walked  all  those 
miles  without  getting  any 
work,  and  I  was  making 
for  the  coast  when  I  entered 
Booroomana. 

It  was  a  railroad  siding 
and  a  timber-camp,  perched 
up  on  the  top  of  the  great 
dividing  range  which  starts 
away  up  North  and  falls 
<>\vrboard  somewhere  in 
Victoria.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  the  rail- 
way for  two  years. 

Everything  in  the  town 
ship    was    at    a    standstill, 
and     some      six     or     seven 

men    were    sitting   on    the 
hotel  veranda  looking  sad 

and     dejected.       They     all 

looked  as  if  they  had  lost 

a     relative,     and      a       near 

one  at  that. 

I    went    up,    threw    my    "swag"    down,    said 
id-day  generally,  and  sat  down   near  .1   big, 

burly  man,  wh<  1  looked  friendly. 


1  HE   All  I  Hi  »R,    MR. 
/  rom   a 


"  What's  the  trouble  ?  "  said  I,  briefly.  "  Holi- 
day ?  " 

"  No,  mate,"  said  the  big  man,  "  t'aint  no 
holiday,  we're  stuck." 

"  Stuck,"  said  I.  "  How  ?  " 
"  Well,  it's  just  this  way,"  said. the  giant.  "  Bill 
Danks,  the  engineer  of  the  Sawmill  wot  keeps 
this  town  alive,  'e's  on  the  drink.  That's  'im 
sinsjin^  '  Death  o'  Nelson  '  and  '  Rule  Brittanier' 
both  together.  The  boss  'as  telegraphed  all 
over  the  place  and  can't  git  a  man,  an'  none  of 
us  knows  how  to  run  the  engine.  So  we're 
stuck." 

He  said  all  this  in  a  tone  that  implied  that 
the  universe  had  parted  its  cables,  and  chaos 
was  but  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

"  And  what  is  the  job  worth  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Two-pun-ten  a  week 
and  overtime  double,"  re- 
plied the  Colossus,  "and 
a  boss  wot  leaves  yer  alone 
'cos  'e  don't  know  nothing 
about  it ! " 

"Well,  I'll  take  it,"  I  said. 

^  "  Jeehoshaphat !  "      said 

\  the  long-legged  one.      "Are 

<£f  you    a    engineer  ?      1  [ere  ' 

come  along  o'  me  an'  see 

the   boss."     And  he  fairly 

lifted   me  off  the    veranda 

and  was  dragging  me  away. 

"  Hold     hard!     two-foot- 

six,"  said  I.      "What  about 

in\  swag  ?  " 

••  ( >h,    bother    yer    s\\ 
She'll    be   all    right.      Tie. 
mateys,"  he  shunted,  "  look 
alter  this  'ere  chap's  swa 
I  le's    a   .  ngine<  1  '     ( !ome 
along  «>'  me." 
A   chorus  from    the  veranda  <>i    "All    right. 
She'll  he  here.     Have  no  fears,  mate,"  satisfied 
im  .  and  I  followed  the  giant. 
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We  found  the  boss  (a  Mr.  Bell),  a  mild  little 
man,  sitting  in  his  office  smoking.  Like  his 
men,  he  looked  as  if  a  funeral  had  been  the 
gayest  episode  in  that  town  for  some  time. 

"  Well,  Long  Jim,"  said  he,  "  whom  have  you 
got  there,  and  what  do  you  both  want  ?  " 


i  in      iii      i         bo        i  i      mm      ii rin 

"This  'ere  man,  boss,  'e  saves  the  sitooation. 
K's  ;i   engineer,  'e  is,"   and    Long  Jim  smiled 
affably  on  the  boss,  and   patted  me  in  a  friendly 
manner  on  tin-  back. 

"'  [s  that  sf),  my  man?"'  said  the  bo^. 

"Will,  sir,"  said  I,  "I  am  not  an  engineer, 
Imi  I  never  struck  an  engine  yet  that  I  couldn't 
drivi 

■■  Have  you  any  nlerences?"  said  he. 
,  I  had,  and  I  gave  him  two. 

"Well,"'  said  Wr.  bell,  "these  are  good 
enough  lor  anyone.  You  can  take  the  job  if 
you  like,  but  of  course  you  will  have  to  give  it 
up  when  I  find  a  certified  engineer.      I  dare  not 


go  against  the  law,   you  know.     You   will  take 
it  ?      Very    good.      Start    to-morrow     morning. 
Don't  get  drunk  to-night  on  the  strength  of  the 
job,  because  we  have  been  idle  long  enough." 
"  I  don't  drink,  sir,"  said  I. 
"  Oh,  don't  you  ?     Well,  I'm  glad  of  it.     Let 
me   hear   that  whistle   at   six   sharp 
to-morrow  morning.     Long  Jim  will 
find  you  lodgings,  I  daresay." 

The  interview  was  over,  and  I 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  Booroo- 
mana  Sawmill. 

As  we  went  along  Jim  said  : 
"  You  don't  want  to  board  up  to 
the  hotel,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  not  if  I  can  get 
anyone  else  to  board  me." 

"  I'll  take  ye,"  said  Jim,  "  to  as 
nice  a  little  'ooman  as  there  is  'ere. 
A  widdy.  She's  a  Hitalian,  by  name 
of  'Ooligan,"  and  here  he  laughed 
aloud.  "  Her  man  was  killed  'ere 
by  a  circular  saw  " — and  here  he 
shook  his  huge  head  sadly. 

We  came  to  Mrs.  Hooligan's.  It 
was  a  little  weather-board  house 
with  a  garden  in  front,  neatly  kept. 
We  went  round  to  the  back  and 
saw  a  dim  figure  in  a  cloud  of 
steam.  Mrs.  Hooligan  was  busy 
washing.  At  the  sound  of  our  foot- 
steps the  figure  rose  out  of  the  mist 
and  stood  before  us. 

She  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Australian  bush  matron.  She  had 
been  very  pretty,  but  the  struggle 
for  existence  had  told. 

"  Good-day,  Long  Jim,  and  good- 
day,  you,"  she  said,  nodding  cheer- 
fully. "  What  can  I  do  for  ye 
both  ?  " 

Long  Jim,  even  in  front  of   the 

boss,    was  a    formidable    man,    but 

here,    before    this  little  woman,   he 

quailed.       He    grinned    sheepishly, 

scratched  his  head,  and   failed  utterly  to  state 

our  case  ;  so  I  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "the  fact  is  I  was 
looking  for  lodgings,  and  my  diminutive  friend 

here  mentioned " 

"  That's  it,"  interrupted  Jim,  regaining 
courage  ;  "  this  'ere  cove  is  agoin'  to  drive  the 
engine,  and  as  he's  a  steady  man  an'  Patsy  'ull 
be  workin'  with  'im  I  thought  yer  might  board 
and  do  for  'im.  'E  wants  to  be  tuk  care  of,  cos 
'e's  saved  the  sitooation."  Jim  was  proud  of 
that  remark. 

"  If  ye  don't  mind  Patsy  sleeping  in  the  same 
room,"  said    Mrs.    Hooligan    to    me,    "I    could 
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manage.  Ye  see,  the  house  is  small.  But  lie 
won't  bother  ye.  He's  a  good  and  quiet  lad. 
Would  25s.  a  week  do  ye  ?  An'  I'll  do  your 
washing." 

I  said  that  would  do  very  well.  Would  I  like 
to  see  my  room  just  now?  No,  I  would  fetch 
my  swag  down  first,  said  I. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mrs.  Hooligan.  "  And 
what  is  your  name  ?  " 

I  told  her  solemnly  that  my  name  was 
Alphonse  Gonzague  Bompard  Sanslesou  le 
Sotgille,  but  people  had  taken  to  calling  me 
"  Frenchy  "  for  short. 

'•  My  word,"  gasped  the  lady,  "  I  should  say 
they  would.     Good  heavens,  what  a  name  !  " 


another  kerosene  case  completed  the  furniture. 
Mrs.  Hooligan  apologized  for  the  lack  of  that 
commodity.  She  was  very  poor,  she  said.  Had 
to  make  a  living  by  washing  since  Pat  was  killed, 
which  was  two  years  come  March.  And  was  I 
sure  I  didn't  mind  Patsy  sleeping  there  ?  She 
could  put  him  into  the  kitchen  if  I  liked,  but 
it  was  so  hot  in  the  kitchen. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  I.  "Let  the  lad  stop 
where  he  is.  I  like  boys.''  And  I  went  up 
immensely  in  the  good  lady's  estimation. 

When  she  left  me  I  was  preparing  to  unpack 
my    "  swag,"    when    a    meek   little   voice   said : 

"  Oh,  if  you  please "  and  stopped  short.     1 

looked  up,  and  was  fairly  staggered.     There,  in 


A\n    was    FAIRLY 


Long  Jim  and  I  went  up  to  the  hotel.  There 
1  made  acquaintance  with  my  future  mates,  and, 
much  to  Jim's  relief,  I  fancy,  stood  di  inks  for 
Ihe  crowd.     I  returned  then  to  my  lodgings  and 

was  shown  my  room. 

It  was  a  small,  square  room  witli  no  ornament 
«>n  the  walls  saw  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
ov<  1  Patsy's  bed.  Two  trestle  beds,  from  \\-Li<  h 
hung  spotlessly  (Kan  mosquito  nets,  occupied 
<-'-"  h  -i  '  orner.     A  kerosem  .  with  a  jug  and 

basin  ,,n  [0pj  made  a  washstand,  A\\d  a  1  hair  and 


the  doorway,  stood  Mrs.  Hooligan  as  she  must 
have  been  some  twenty  years  back. 

I  wish  I  were  some  great  writer,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  put  into  words  the  picture  of  that 
anxious -looking,  pretty  little  face  set  in  a 
cluster  "t  auburn  curls — not  ted,  mind,  but 
real  auburn. 

"Well,  my  clear."  said  I,  and  1  tried  to  take 
all   the  gruffness   out     il    my    voice,    "what    is 

it?" 

"Oh,    if    you    please,   mother   said    could    ] 
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do  that  for  you  ? "     And  she   pointed  to    the 
"swag." 

"  But,  little  one,  you  are  too  small,"  said  I. 

"Oh,  no!  Indeed,  I  do  all  Patsy's  things, 
and  fold  washin',  and  do  your  beds,  and  sweep, 
and  do  lots  of  things."  She  brought  all  this  out 
in  jerks,  and  got  quite  red  with  the  exertion. 

I  said,  "  My  dear,  go  right  ahead.  I'll  sit 
and  watch  you.     What  is  your  name  ?  " 

It  was  Aileen  Norah  Hooligan,  and  mother 
and  Patsy  always  called  her  Norah. 

"  Well,"  said'  I,  "  I  will  call  you  Norah,  too." 

"  Oh,  yes,  please,"  said  she,  growing  less 
frightened.      "  And  what  shall  I  call  you  ?  " 

"  Call  me  Frenchy,  and  we'll  be  the  greatest 
friends,"  and  with  that  I  sat  on  the  bed  and 
watched  this  busy  little  mite  unpacking  and 
folding  shirts  and  trousers  and  putting  them 
carefully  away  into  that  excessively  useful 
kerosene  case  under  the  basin.  I  noticed  she 
put  one  shirt  and  a  pair  of  white  moleskins  on 
one  side,  so  I  asked  the  reason. 

"  They's  for  the  wash,"  said  the  little  woman. 

"Oh,  but,"  I  remonstrated,  "/  washed 
those   way  back   there  at   Bullock   Creek." 

She  laughed.  "  Mother 
wouldn't  call  'em  washed." 

I  surrendered. 

When  the  unpacking  was  done 
I  asked  her  did  she  like  lollies? 
Oh,  didn't  she  just !  So  we  went 
together  down  to  the  store  and 
bought  some.  During  the  journey 
I  gathered  a  vast  amount  of 
information. 

When  we  got  back  Patsy  was 
there  with  the  goats.  He  had 
been  to  fetch  them  to  save  Norah 
walking.  He  was  as  nice-looking 
as  his  sister  was  pretty,  and  as  we 
weic  to  work  together  on  the 
engine  we  fraternized  and  became 
firm  friends. 

After  tea  we  all  sat  and  talked 
until  bedtime,  when  Norah  inno- 
cently gave  me  a  kiss.  It  was 
the  first  kiss  I  had  had  for  four 
years,  and  it  felt  good. 

Next  morning  at  three  o'clock 
I  was  up  and  at  the  engine.  By 
six  o'(  lock  I  had  the  mill  going. 

Oh!  what  a  wheezing,  groan- 
ing old  rattletrap  that  engine 
was !  Her  cj  Under  plate  was 
cra<  ked,  she  spat  steam  out  of 
vable  place  that  she 
shouldn't,  and  lur  pump  could 
only  work  when  led  with  a  bucket. 
Bui    I   sel    to  work   in   my  spare 


time  and  plugged  the  cylinder  plate  up  with 
two  knife-blades  ;  made  a  leather  suction  pipe 
for  the  pump,  borrowed  some  packing  from  an 
engine-driver  on  the  line  and  packed  her  all 
over.  Finally,  I  got  some  paint  and  painted 
her  a  vivid  green,  which  every  engine  driver 
knows  full  well  is  the  true  and  orthodox  colour 
for  any  engine.  Or,  if  he  doesn't  know,  he 
should  do — and  besides,  it  was  the  only  colour 
they  had  at  the  store,  too.  In  a  week  I  had  so 
changed  that  engine  that  her  own  maker  would 
not  have  known  her. 

The  third  day,  about  dinner   time,  a   tousle- 
headed,    blear-eyed    individual,     with    unsteady 
gait,  came  up.     He  looked   at   the  engine,  then 
looked  at  me,  and  said  : — 
"  It's  all  right,  you  can  quit." 
"Quit,"  said  I,  "quit  what?" 
"  Driving,"  said  he.      "  I'll  take  her  now." 
I  took  him  gingerly  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
for  his   clothes  were  dirty,  and   sat  him   in   my 
water-tank.     When  I  thought  he  was  sufficiently 
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cool  I  said,  sternly  :  "  Now,  old  man,  see  here. 
I  am  chief  engineer  and  high  grand  mogul  of 
this  machinery  shop.  Until  the  boss  comes 
and  tells  me  to  quit  I  drive  here.  That's  my 
say,  so  you  can  go."     And  he  went. 

Bill  banks  was  a  small  man,  and  drunk.  I 
make  that  remark  by  way  of  explanation, 
because  I  am  a  peaceful  man  and  a  modest.  I 
was  never  troubled  with  him  again. 

Patsy,  who  carted  wood  for  my  furnace  and 
chopped  it  into  desired  lengths  (for  no  engine 
driver  will  do  that  himself),  used  to  run  home 
at  meal-times  and  fetch  our  meals  to  the  shed. 
There  we  would  sit  together  and  discuss  the 
choice  viands  sent  by  his  mother.  And  she 
could  cook  I  When  we  had  finished  (my 
tobacco  cut,  and  a  cigarette  rolled  and  lit,  an 
operation  always  intensely  interesting  to  Patsy) 
I  would  tell  him  wonderful  things  of  the  old 
country,  and  Patsy's  eyes  used  to  grow  big  with 
astonishment.  Oh,  we  were  splendid  friends. 
Bill  Danks  used  to  throw  spanners,  screw 
wrenches,  and  billets  of  wood  at  Patsy,  but  I 
didn't.  Patsy  said  he  hoped  I  was  always  going 
to  stop  there.  I  said  I  hoped  so,  too  —and  I 
meant  it. 

On  Sundays,  there  being  no  church  within 
fifteen  mile  of  us,  we  would  take  our  dinner  into 
the  forest.  While  Patsy  and  I  hunted  around 
for  snakes,  Mrs.  Hooligan  and  Norah  would 
boil  the  billy  and  heat  anything  that  required 
heating,  such  as  plum-duff. 

There,  with  all  the  birds  twittering  and 
squabbling  over  crumbs,  we  would  eat  our 
Sunday  dinner.  The  cheeky  butcher-birds 
would  actually  come  and  hop  on  Norah's  bare, 
brown  legs.  Those  two  children  had  never 
known  boots  and  stockings.  Norah  was  already 
thinking  about  them  as  a  luxury  to  come. 

Things  went  happily  like  this  for  a  month. 
One  day  the  inspector  came  along,  but  we  had 
had  warning  of  his  visit.  What  would  have 
been  the  use  of  sworn  friends  on  the  line  if  they 
didn't  give  us  warning  ? 

The  inspector,  after  going  through  die  mill, 
came  to  the  engine.  He  looked  her  all  over, 
and  then  said,  "hid  you  fix  her  up  like 
this  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

"Oh!  And  Mr.  Hell  tells  me  you  have  no 
ticket.  How  did  you  manage  to  stop  her 
knocking  as  she  used  to  d< 

"  Shifted  her  lead  a  little,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"Oh,  did  you,  indeed  and  you've  no  certi- 
ficate!    Come  up  to  the  office  alter  knock-off," 

and  away  he  went. 

Patsy's  face  was  a  study  in  gloom.  Gaol  for 
ht' .  or  decapitation,  was  in  store  lor  me,  thought 
poor  Patsy. 


At  night,  in  the  office,  the  inspector  made  me 
sit  down  and  write  my  answers  to  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions that  the  lad  could  have  answered,  had  I 
coached  him.  Then  he  gave  me  a  second-class 
certificate.     I  thanked  him  and  left. 

Outside  Mr.  Bell  met  me  and  wailed  out, 
"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
you  could  pass  ?  I  would  never  have  written  to 
Brisbane.  And  here  a  new  man  will  be  up  next 
week." 

"Can't  be  helped,  sir,"  said  I.  "  It's  just  my 
luck."  I  smiled  and  said  "  good-bye."  But  it 
was  a  sickly  smile,  all  the  same. 

Sure  enough,  on  the  Thursday  following  the 
new  man  arrived,  and  on  Friday  morning  took 
over  the  engine.     I  was  very  sore-hearted. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  passed,  and  I  was  to 
leave  by  the  morning  train  on  Tuesday  at 
3.30  a.m.  What  a  miserable  day  that  Monday 
was.  In  the  morning  Norah  and  I  went  fishing, 
but  everything  went  wrong.  The  cat-fish 
wouldn't  even  bite,  and  our  lines  got  entangled, 
and  so  we  left  them  where  they  were. 

Then  Norah  trod  on  a  sharp  stick,  and  as  it 
was  an  excellent  excuse  to  cry  she  started,  and 
sobbed  till  I  grew  frightened  and  promised  her 
all  sorts  of  things  if  she  would  but  stop. 

At  dinner  (Patsy  was  home  instead  of  stand- 
ing by  his  beloved  engine)  things  were  miserable 
too.  Patsy — usually  full  of  quaint  sayings — was 
dumb.  Norah  didn't  try  to  eat,  but  just  sat  as 
close  to  me  as  possible.  Mrs.  Hooligan  and  1 
tried  to  talk,  but  it  was  a  dead  failure.  There 
was  a  corner  in  the  word  market. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  up  town  and  to  the 
mill  to  say  good-bye  to  everybody.  ( lood  old 
Long  Jim  only  gripped  my  hand  and  muttered 
something  into  his  beard.  My  hand  ached  for 
an  hour  after.  And  Norah  was  with  me  all  the 
time,  mute,  and  clinging  to  my  belt. 

Alter  supper  Patsy  and  I  stole  down  to  the 
dear  old  engine,  and  by  the  feeble  light  of  a 
candle  I  painted  in  big  white  letters,  right  along 
her  boiler,  "Old  Rattletrap."  It  was  the  only 
break  in  an  awful  day. 

We  sat  on  the  veranda  until  Norah  went  to 
sleep  on  my  lap  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Then 
Mrs.  Hooligan  went  to  bed.  and  Patsy  and  I 
sat  talking  in  whispers.  About  three  o'clock  we 
were  creeping  cautiously  out.  when  a  curiously 

COStumed    figure    appeared    suddenly    and    said, 

'•  (  ome  in  and  kis>  Norah.     She'd  never  forgive 
me  if  ye  didn't." 

I  went  in  and  kissed  her  in  her  bed,  and, 
turning,  held  my  hand  out  to  Mrs.  Hooligan. 
I  .  1  »iil. liii  trust  my  voice,  but  she  put  both 
her  hands  on  my  shoulders  and.  with  a  break  in 

her  voice,     .'id  : 

"  Frem  hy     although   I   don't  think  you're  a 
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Frenchman  at  all — you've  been  good  and  kind 
to  me  and  the  children,  and  I've  never  heard 
you  swear.  We'll  miss  you  badly.  You'll  be 
ashamed  of  me  likely  for  what  I'm  going  to  do, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  Tis  my  thanks.  There  ! — 
and  all  the  saints  be  with  you  !  "  And  before 
I  had  recovered  from  the  kiss  I  was  pushed 
gently  out  of  the  room,  and  as  the  door  closed 
I  heard  a  sob. 

Patsy  and  I  walked  to  the  station  hand  in 
hand.  We  didn't  speak.  I  couldn't,  anyhow. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  swallowed  a  very  large-sized 
orange  and  it  stuck  in  my  throat. 

I  told  the  sleepy  caretaker  I  wanted  the  train 
stopped,  and   we  went  on  to  the  platform.     As 


the  train  approached  little  Patsy 
cuddled  up  to  me  and  said : — 

"  Ye  didn't  mind  what  the 
mother  did,  did  ye,  Frenchy  ?  " 

"No  lad,"  said  I.  "Tell 
her  I  will  never  forget  it — and 
say,  there's  no  one  here  to  see 
—take  that,  and  that,  and  that 
—one  for  your  mother,  one  for 
little  Norah,  and  one  for  your- 
self. Stick  to  your  mother, 
my  boy.  Stick  to  your  work, 
and  you'll  drive  the  old  Rattle- 
trap yet."  I  knew  it  was  his 
greatest  ambition. 

The  train  crept  in,  I  jumped 
on  board,  and  we  started.  As 
I  looked  out,  poor  Patsy,  so 
stanch  till  now,  had  fairly  given 
way.  He  leaned  against  a 
veranda  post  and  was  blubber- 
ing his  little  heart  out. 

When  I  sat  down  I  was  doing 
what  I  hadn't  done  for  years,  and 
I  had  no  handkerchief  by  me 
either.  But  shirt  -  sleeves  are 
always  useful.  And  the  train 
whirled  me  away. 

I  wrote  to  Mrs. 

give    her    my    real 

got  an  answer  in  about  a  month. 

It  was  from  Norah,  and  just  how 

many    sheets    of    paper    had    been    spoiled    to 

write   that  letter    I    shouldn't    like    to    say.       I 

transcribe  it  in  full. 

My  Dear  Frenchy, 

Mother  says  will  I  write.  She  says  do  come  back,  and 
Patsy  and  me  say  so  too.  Patsy  says  the  new  man  is  no 
good,  he  doesn't  talk  to  "  Old  Rattletrap  "  like  you  did. 
Mother  says  there  is  always  a  knife  and  a  fork  for  you, 
and  a  bed.  She  always  knew  you  weren't  a  Frenchman. 
What  beautiful  writing  you  do.  Thank  you  so  very  much 
for  the  pretty  stockings  and  shoes.  They  fitted  beauti- 
fully, and  Patsy's  too. 

Please  come  back  soon  to  your 

affectionate  little  girl, 
Norah. 

I   have  promised  to  go  back  some  day,  and 
when  I  am  rich,  please  God,  I  will. 


Hooligan    to 
name,    and 


Jbife  in  a  Refugee  (Samp. 

By  Herbert  I).  Crook,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,   Medical  Officer  of  the 

Burgher  Refugee  Camp,  Johannesburg. 

Dr.  Crook  writes  :  "  So  much  that  is  absolutely  false  and  utterly  without  foundation  has  been  published 
in  regard  to  the  Burgher  Camps,  that  it  is  really  necessary  the  British  public  should  receive  a  plain 
narrative  of  the  actual  life  and  condition  of  the  inmates.  I  have,  naturally,  taken  my  own  camp  as  a  fair 
sample  of  all  the  others.  Each  has  the  same  class  of  officials,  the  same  general  rules  and  regulations, 
and  the  same  scale  of  rations."     The  paper  is  illustrated  with  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 


URING  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1900,  Boer  women  and  children  were 
accumulating  in  such  large  numbers 
in  different  parts  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  them  with 
camps.  It  was  deemed  impolitic  for  military 
reasons  that  the  women  and  children  of 
the  enemy  should  remain  in  the  farm-houses 
scattered  freely  throughout  a  large  country 
in  which  military  operations  were  being 
carried  on.  Consequently,  these  families  were 
brought  in  and  concentrated  in  central  camps, 
receiving  such  accommodation  and  rations  as 
could  then  be  provided.  The  period  of  military 
control  (which  was  short)  of  these  camps  does 
not  come  within  my  sphere  ;  and  although  the 
food  as  then  issued  to  the  inmates  was  not 
perhaps  of  the  first  class,  there  seem  to  have 
been  good  reasons,  such  as  the  constant  cutting 
of  lines  of  communications  and  other  difficulties, 
to  account  for  the  shortcomings  that  occurred. 

However,  the  idea  became  prevalent  that  the 
management  and  further  development  of  the 
burgher  camps  might  with  advantage  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  civilians.  The  camps  were  then 
serving  as  homes  for  "  neutrals,"  surrendered 
burghers  with  their  families,  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  men  who  were  still  fighting 
against  us  or  who  were  prisoners  of  war.  It 
seemed  better  that  these  people  should  be  under 
the,  perhaps,  gentler  rule  of  the  civil  authorities 
rather  than  under  that  of  the  military;  and,  as 
Lord  Milner  had  already  assumed  the  Civil 
Governorship  of  the  Transvaal  Colony,  it  was 
linly  appropriate  that  the  non  fighting  and 
civil  portion  of  the  population  should  be  placed 
under  civil  rule  and  taught  that  the  British  had 
no  other  desire  but  to  treat  them  fairly. 

Lord  Milner  requested  Major  (1.  A.  Goodwin 
to    undertake   the   very   responsible    position    of 

<  reneral  Superintendent  of  all  the  '  lamps,  and 
the  Cape  Town  Central  Registration  Committee 


was  directed  to  pick  out  from  amongst  the 
refugees  at  the  coast  such  men  as  would  most 
successfully  fill  the  positions  of  superintendents, 
storekeepers,  clerks,  and  medical  officers  for  the 
different  camps.  The  committee  performed  its 
work  well,  and  as  far  as  possible  chose  men  who 
knew  the  country,  the  language,  and  the  habits 
of  the  people. 

The  head  of  the  burgher  camps  under  the 
military  regime  was  Major-General  Sir  J.  ('.. 
Maxwell,  the  Military  Governor  of  Pretoria. 
This  gentleman  still  continues  at  the  head  of 
the  movement  ;  and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly, 
from  my  personal  knowledge,  of  his  great  tact 
and  general  good  businesslike  qualities,  and  his 
readiness  at  all  times  to  grant  any  reasonable 
request  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  camp. 

On  February  1st,  1901,  Major  Goodwin,  with 
his  staff  of  officials — including  myself  as  a  medical 
officer — left  Cape  Town  by  train,  and  after  an 
uneventful  journey  arrived  at  Pretoria  on 
February  5th.  Here  we  were  introduced  to 
the  Military  Governor,  who,  in  a  short,  breezy 
oration,  told  us  what  the  country  expected  of 
us.  We  were  then  dispatched  to  our  various 
destinations,  mine  being  the  Johannesburg 
Camp. 

The  camp  at  Johannesburg  is  situated  within 
the  precincts  of  the  racecourse,  the  whole  of 
which  is  surrounded  with  thickly  grown  blue 
gum  trees,  making  a  most  admirably  healthy 
and  beautiful  camping  ground.  Our  staff 
consists  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Noble,  the  superintendent  : 
Mr.  |.  Paterson,  assistant  superintendent  ;  Mr. 
J.  s.  Seaton  and  Mr  c.  I'..  McLeod,  l>ook- 
keepersj  Mr.  W.  M.  Mayne  and  Mr.  Cawood, 
storemen ;  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Champion,  the 
apothecary.  The  people  we  were  to  take 
charge  of  comprised  some  4,000  souls,  who 
were  housed  in  various  dwellings  in  the  small 
townships  of  Ophirton,  Booysens,  Turffontein, 
Rossettenville,  and  La  Koch.  lie.  These  little 
townlets  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
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racecourse,  and  the  Boer  refugees  were  living 
there  under  most  insanitary  conditions,  while 
sickness  was  rife  among  them.    The  compounds 


give  a  definition  of  it.  A  "  bywoner,"  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies,  is  a  man 
possessing   neither   means  nor    education,    who 


From  a  Plioto.  ] 


GENERAL   VIEW   OF    THE   JOHANNESBURG    REFUGEE   CAMP. 


\by  the  Author. 


of  the  Robinson  Deep  and  the  Village  Deep 
Gold-mining  Companies  had  also  been  filled  to 
overcrowding  with  women  and  children,  and 
were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  I 
reported  that  the  immediate  removal  of  all 
the  refugees  to  the  camp,  where  they  could 
be  placed  under  better  sanitary  and  more 
comfortable  regulations,  was 
urgently  required.  Mr.  Noble 
at  once  requisitioned  for  the 
necessary  transport  for  mov- 
ing them,  and  the  bringing 
in  of  the  people  then  com- 
menced. The  families  them- 
selves there  was  no  difficulty 
about,  but  the  amazing 
amount  of  bedsteads,  bed- 
ding, furniture,  and  other  im- 
pedimenta they  had  with  them 
made  the  changing  of  resi- 
dences a  tedious  operation. 

Before  giving  any  details 
of  the  general  camp-life  it  is 
necessary  to  give  Wide 
World  readers  some  idea  of 
the  class  of  people  intrusted 
to  our  care.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  families  come 
from  the  poorer  class,  and,  as  is  usual  with 
Boers  of  that  status,  are  densely  ignorant  and 
entirely  without  education.  Mr.  Noble  informs 
me  that  not  10  per  cent,  of  his  people  are  farm 
owners,  and  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  "  by- 
woners."  This  word  has  really  no  counterpart 
in  the   English  language,  and  I  will  attempt  to 


applies  to  landowners  or  farmers  for  permission 
to  work  some  part  of  their  land  upon  certain 
conditions,  which  are  generally  as  follows  :  the 
farmer  supplies  the  necessary  farming  tools 
and  seed,  whilst  the  "  bywoner"  does  the  plough- 
ing, sowing,  and  reaping,  rendering  to  the 
farmer  50  per  cent,  of  the  yield.     This  way  of 
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[by  the  Author. 


living  is  naturally  very  precarious  and  nomadic, 
and  the  "  bywoner  "  as  a  class  is  very  poor. 
Consequently,  to  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  the  mode  of  living  enforced  upon  them 
in  the  camp  as  regards  food  was  really  no  hard- 
ship, and  to  many  it  was  actually  a  change  for 
the  better. 
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The  means  at  our  disposal 
for  forming  a  camp  consisted 
of  six  large  double-storied 
sheds,  made  of  galvanized 
iron  ;  a  large  number  of  bell- 
tents  ;  twenty  loose  boxes  or 
horse -stalls  :  many  private 
tents  of  various  descriptions, 
belonging  to  and  erected  by 
the  refugees  themselves;  and 
sundry  other  small  dwellings 
and  habitations,  all  being 
within  the  precincts  of  the 
racecourse. 

The  tents,  of  which  there 
are  nearly  500,  are  pitched 
on  dry  soil,  30ft.  apart,  and 
each  tent  on  an  average 
houses  five  souls,  children 
largely  predominating.  The 
loose  boxes  or  stalls  are  built 
of  brick,  are  well  ventilated, 
and  really  make  most  ex- 
cellent dwellings.  The  por- 
tion of  the  camp  containing 
the  private  tents  is  called  "  Peach  Tree  Camp," 
and  is  made  up  of  nearly  fifty  tents. 

Such  was  the  accommodation  we  provided 
for  these  people ;  and  we  first  filled  up  the 
houses  and  then  the  tents.  The  stables  (which 
are  only  used  for  temporarily  housing  race- 
horses during  a  race  meeting)  make  very  cosy 
rooms  and  were  in  great  request,  and  their 
inhabitants  consider  themselves  the  aristocratic 
quarter  of  the  camp. 

There  was  no  overcrowding    anywhere,    and 


E    l.AKDEK- 


-ALWAYS  WELL  STOCKED  WITH    FRESH-KILLED 

From  a  Photo,  hy  the  Author. 


the   people    soon 

settled   down 

into  a   sort  of 

comfortable  existence. 

Now.  as  to  the 

food.     The  authorized  scale 

of  weekly  rations 

is  as  follows  :— 

ADULTS. 

CHILDREN. 

(Al!  inmates 

(All  inmates  under 

i_>  years.) 

12  year^.) 

Flour 

7II1. 

3ilb. 

Sugar 

I20Z. 

I2<>/. 

CoHee 

Soz. 

40Z. 

Salt 

407.. 

20Z. 

Meat 

211). 

111). 

All  childien  o\er  six 

years  draw  flour 

on  the  adult  scale. 

From  a  PA 

Vol.  viii.  — 33. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that 
even  babies  draw  the  chil- 
dren's rations,  and,  upon 
many  occasions,  when  a 
woman  has  a  family  of 
children,  some  of  them 
approaching  twelve  years 
of  age,  the  superintendent 
has  entered  sach  children 
as  being  of  that  age  or  over, 
SO  that  they  may  come  in 
for  the  adult  rations.  It  is 
■  ertainly  .1  fraud  on  his 
part,  but  a  very  pious  one. 

The  meat  supplied  is 
killed  by  our  ow n  butcher, 
and  during  this  winter,  that 
is,  the  last  few  months,  it 
has  been  very  lean.  Mr. 
Noble,  the  superintendent, 
and  I  detei  mined  that  our 
charges  should  get  their 
proper  pound  of  flesh,  so 
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F-  0:11  a  P'wto.]  ONE  of  the   ISIG  CAMP  OVEN'S. 

we  stripped  a  carcass,  and  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  issue  3  j^lb.  per  adult  to  insure  each 
receiving  2I0.  of  meat,  and  so  Z1/^.  was  issued. 

The  flour,  sugar,  and  coffee  are  the  very  best 
that  can  be  obtained,  being  sound  and  of  most 
excellent  quality.  Should  any  inferior  article 
be  sent  to  the  camp — as  has  happened  once  or 
twice — Mr.  Noble  and  I  at  once  condemn  it, 
and  it  is  not  issued. 

In  addition  to  the  rations  drawn,  young 
children  receive  from  me  condensed  milk 
and  cereals  in  such  quantities  as  I  consider 
sufficient  for  their  healthy  growth.  The  aged 
and  weaklings  also  receive  their  share  of  medical 
comforts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ordinary  healthy  refugee 
gets  sufficient  wholesome 
food,  of  a  plain  character, 
to  keep  him  or  her  in  good 
condition  ;  whereas  the 
luxuries  are  given  to  the 
delicate  and  ailing. 

The  food  supplies  are 
issued  weekly.  Each  family 
does  its  own  cooking,  and 
has  its  own  fire  ;  they  also 
have  private  ovens  in  which 
to  bake  their  bread ;  but 
two  l:i  ;e  ovens,  with  fuel 
and  baker,  are  supplied  by 
the  cam]).  There  is  also  a 
400-gallon  hot  water  tank, 
out  of  which  boiling  water 
is  served  three  times  a  day 
for  tea  and  1  offi  ■■. 

I.',.     1         I.,       .1,  ,  1    „  r         THE    HOT-WATER 

1-uel,    in    the     shape     of         FromaPhoto.\ 


coal,  is  liberally  supplied,  and  dry 
wood  is  also  issued  for  kindling 
purposes. 

There  are  bath-rooms  for  both 
sexes,  and  soap  is  served  out  with- 
out stint — something  like  3,750 
bars  of  "blue-mottled"  being 
issued  monthly.  Water  from  the 
Johannesburg  Waterworks,  quite 
pure,  is  laid  on  in  various  parts  of 
the  camp.  Some  little  distance 
away  is  erected  a  series  of  washing 
tables,  which  are  always  in  great 
request  and  are  a  great  boon. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  are 
complete  and  very  satisfactory. 
Throughout  the  tents,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  sheds  also,  dust-bins  are 
arranged  at  intervals,  and  these 
are  emptied  every  night. 

I  have  two  nursing  staffs,  one  in 
connection  with  the  hospital,  con- 
sisting of  Nurse  Chandley,  a  hard-working  and 
most  capable  lady,  with  one  nurse  and  four  paid 
refugee  assistants.  The  other  is  the  camp  staff, 
working  entirely  outside  the  hospital,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  matron  (Miss  Van  Aswegen),  Nurse 
Murray,  and  six  young  lady  helpers.  These 
volunteers  are  taken  from  amongst  the  refugees, 
and  give  their  services  gratuitously.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  good 
they  have  rendered  to  their  own  people  and  the 
help  they  have  been  to  me.  My  system  of  work- 
ing this  camp  staff  is  as  follows :  I  divide 
the  camp  roughly  into  two  sections.  The 
sheds.     Peach    Tree    Camp,    and    the    stables 
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MAKING    TEA   AND   COFFEE. 


riMES     A     PAY     FOR 

[/y  the  Author. 
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form  one  section,  and  the  tents  make  up  the 
other  section.  The  first  section  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  matron,  who  has  with  her  three  of 
the  volunteers  ;  and  the  tent  portion  is  con- 
trolled by  Nurse  Murray,  who  takes  the  remain- 


To  each  one  of  the  young 


ing  three  volunteers. 

nurses  is  allotted  a  certain  number  of  tents  or 
families,  and  it  is  her  first  duty  to  visit  each 
family  every  morning  to  find  out  whether  anyone 
is  sick  ;  and  when  she  finishes  her  district  she 
reports  any  such  cases  to  her  chief,  who  there- 
upon visits  them  herself,  to  confirm  the  young 
nurse's  diagnosis.  Should  the  patient's  disorder 
be  deemed  something  more  than  trivial, 
he  or  she  is  undressed,  put  to  bed,  and  the 
temperature  taken.  Every- 
thing is  now  ready  for  me 
when  I  go  on  my  "rounds," 
which  brings  me  to  a  short 
account  of  my  daily  rou- 
tine. 

In  the  morning  I  sit  in 
dispensary  from  cS.^o 
until  tun  o'clock,  prescrib- 
ing fur  minor  ailments  and 
drawing  teeth.  I  then  visit 
the  patients  in  the  hospital, 
and,  that  finished,am  i 
to  make  the  --  round  "  of 
th''  camp.  Tin'  matron 
firsl      takes.      me      to      her 

patients,  and  then  Nurse 
Murray  escorts  me  through 
her  district.  This  is  the 
mode  "i  procedure  :  I 
enter  the  tent  with  the 
nurse  and  find  the  | 
ture    recorded     on     a 


piece  of  paper  pinned  above 
the  patient's  head.  The 
nurse  then  gives  me  all  the 
information  she  has  gathered 
regarding  the  patient,  whom 
I  quickly  examine  and  ques- 
tion. Should  the  case  be  at 
all  serious  I  order  it  to  hos- 
pital, and  after  my  departure 
the  stretcher  is  fetched  and 
the  patient  removed.  Other- 
wise, the  ailment  being  very 
simple,  I  prescribe  and  order 
such  medical  comforts  as  I 
deem  necessary. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that 
with  such  a  system  a  very 
large  quantity  of  work  can 
be  performed  during  the 
morning  and  yet  no  injustice 
be  done  to  the  patients,  for 
the  serious  cases  are  sent  to  hospital  for  later 
mature  consideration,  whilst  the  minor  ailments 
get  all  the  attention  that  is  necessary.  My  know- 
ledge of  Dutch  is  of  great  assistance  to  me  in 
dealing  with  cases.  The  system  is  simple,  and 
has  worked  exceedingly  well  during  the  six 
months  I  have  been  here. 

The  dispenser  has  a  fairly  busy  time  of  it 
(for  the  Dutch  are  great  lovers  of  medicine),  and 
is  constantly  occupied  in  giving  out  bottles  of 
medicine,  milk,  arrowroot,  and  other  medical 
comforts.  The  label  directions  are  written  in 
Dutch. 

During  the  afternoon  the  young  nurses  pay 
visits  to  their  patients  of  the  morning,   see  that 
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the  medicine  is  properly  used,  and  perform  any 
other  small  duties  that  come  within  their 
province  as  nurses. 

There  are  two  small  store-rooms,  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  tents  and  one  in  No.  3  shed, 
where  castor-oil  (enormous  quantities  of  which 
are  used),  olive  oil,  zinc  ointment,  vaseline, 
glycerine,  and  other  sundries  are  kept  in  stock, 
and  given  out  by  the  nurses  whenever  asked 
for.  Their  duty  also  is  to  distribute  soap, 
candles,  all  medical  comforts,  and  clothing  : 
and,  likewise,  to  see  that  general  cleanliness, 
personal  and  otherwise,  is,  so  far 
as  possible,  fairly  well  maintained. 
If  I  discover  any  very  dirty  habi- 
tation I  call  the  attention  of  the 
matron  to  it.  She  points  it  out 
to  the  nurse,  who  at  once  "  rows  " 
the  family,  and  the  place  speedily 
gets  clean. 

The  hospital  is  a  large,  well- 
built  brick  building,  and  when 
full  holds  twenty-four  beds.  The 
authorities  have  supplied  me  well 
with  beds,  mattresses,  and  bed- 
ding, and  all  other  necessaries. 
Only  women  and  children  are 
admitted  into  this,  the  main  build- 
ing :  but  there  are  six  lined  bell- 
tents  adjoining,  and  one  large 
Indian  tent  for  male  adults. 

All  our  people  have  a  curious 
objection  to  going  to  the  hospital 
or  sending  their  children   th< 
n  »t  on  account  of  there    being 
anything  wrong  there,  but  simply 


[by  tin-  Author. 


because  "they  would  rather 
not  go."  This  strange  ob- 
jection holds  good  in  all 
the  camps.  At  first  we 
were  compelled  to  resort 
to  somewhat  forcible 
measures  for  conveying 
patients  from  their  tents 
to  the  hospital ;  now,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  difficulty 
in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

The  Dutch  method  of 
dieting  sick  people  is  very 
different  to  ours.  We  give 
ours  "  slops  "  and  some- 
what spare  diet  ;  whilst 
they,  on  the  contrary,  give 
their  sick  ones  meat  and 
vegetables  without  any  re- 
striction. With  them  the 
signs  of  health  are  want- 
ing to  eat  meat  and  to  get 
serious  the  condition  and 
The  feeding 


up,  no  matter  how 
temperature  of  the  patient  may  be 
of  patients  behind  the  doctor's  back  and  dis- 
obeying orders  regarding  the  vexed  question  of 
"getting  up"  have  been  my  greatest  difficulties. 
No  amount  of  talking  on  my  own  part  or  the 
nurses'  was  of  any  avail,  and  I  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ever  inducing  my  charges  to  adopt  a 
more  rational  style  of  treatment  for  the  sick. 
In  the  hospital,  of  course,  solid  food  is  rarely 
given  (unless  to  convalescents),  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  their  greatest  objection  to  the  hospital. 
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Visitors  are  allowed  there 
every  afternoon  from  three 
to  five  o'clock,  and  a  very 
sharp  eye  is  kept  to  see  that 
no  food  is  smuggled  in  ;  but 
our  watch  is  often  evaded. 

In  regard  to  medical  com- 
forts I  have  never  been  in 
want  of  them.  I  must  here 
put  on  record  my  gratitude 
to  the  head  office,  which  has 
always  most  generously 
honoured  my  requisitions. 
The  average  quantities  I  have 
given  out  monthly  are  :  Milk 
(condensed),  2,500  tins: 
milk  (bottles),  675  bottles  ; 
cereals  —  arrowroot,  Quaker 
oats,  pearl  barley,  maizena, 
5oolb. 

Besides  this  list,  there  ore 
jellies,  bacon,  jams,  tea, 
cheese,  biscuits,  butter,  etc. 
Nearly  2,500  blankets  have 
also  been  distributed.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  from  a  dietary  point 
of  view,  our  patients  are  as  well  looked  after  as 
those  in  any  hospital  in  the  Old  Country. 

I  will  now  touch  lightly  upon  the  general  life 
of  the  refugees  and  some  facts  appertaining  to 
them.  As  I  have  shown,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  men  in  the  camp,  and  they  include 
all  boys  of  twelve  years  old  and  over.  They  all 
appear  at  the  office  every  Monday  morning  at 
!i  o'clock  when  the  roll  is  called. 


THIS   OLD   .MAN    .MAKES 
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MUCH    MONEY   BY   SOLDEKING    HANDLES   O.N    TO   GOLDEN    SYRUP   TINS, 
WHICH    ARE   USED   AS   DRINKING   UTENSILS.  [by  the  Author. 

Some  of  them  are  employed  in  the  store 
serving  out  rations,  which  work  they  perform 
with  a  dexterity  praiseworthy  to  a  degree ; 
others  find  employment  at  the  slaughter  poles, 
in  cutting  wood,  at  the  post-office,  or  the  count- 
less other  jobs  in  connection  with  the  running  of 
the  camp.  These  men  are  paid  is.  a  day,  their 
overmen  is.  6d.  a  day,  and  tradesmen  2s.  6d.  a 
day.  Xo  refugee  in  any  camp  is  allowed  to 
receive  a  higher  wage  than  2s.  6d.  a  day. 

There  are  two  cobblers  in  the  camp,  who  are 
kept  busy  continually. 
Leather  is  provided  for  them, 
and  they  are  paid  a  small 
sum  per  pair  of  boots  or 
shoes  mended.  One  man 
keeps  a  coffee  shop  in  No.  5 
shed.  His  prices  are  not 
exorbitant,  for  he  sells  a  cup 
of  coffee  .w\(\  a  "  fat  cookie  '' 
for  threepence.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  cash  business,  as 
he  exhibits  a  notice  reading 
••  Xo  credit." 

Some  make  models  of 
waggons,  "  surprise "  toys, 
and  fancy  bro<  iches.  <  me 
old  man,  evidently  a  tin- 
smith, is  an  adept  at  riveting 
handles  on  to  old  golden 
syrup  ami  other  tins,  trans- 
forming  them  into  useful 
beakers  and  cups,  which  he 
retails  at  threepence  each. 
I  he    majority   of   them, 
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From  a.  Photo.]       "the  children"  are  as  happy  and  merry  as  possible."      [by  the  Author. 


however,  do  nothing,  which  seems  to  suit  them 
very  well. 

A  great  deal  of  excitement  is  occasioned  when 
a  batch  of  surrendered  burghers,  or  "  hands  up," 
as  the  women  contemptuously  call  them,  are 
brought  into  camp  under  military  escort,  and 
curiosity  is  great  among  our  refugees  to  learn 
whether  any  of  their  relatives  are  amongst  them. 
The  women,  some  of  whom  are  widows,  some 
whose  husbands  are  prisoners,  and  some — and 
these  are  the  proud  ones — whose  men-folk  are 
still  fighting,  bear  the  burden  of  war-time  as 
women  generally  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  children  are  as  happy 
and  as  merry  as  possible, 
and  every  visitor  who  goes 
through  the  camp  is  struck 
with  their  healthy  and  con- 
tented appearance.  They 
have  a  school  which  is  very 
well  attended,  the  scholars 
numbering  over  500.  This 
school,  under  the  tactful  care 
of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Davies, 
l!..\.,  assisted  by  live  mis- 
tresses and  three  masters, 
all  taken  from  among  the 
refugees,  is  held  partly  on 
the  grand  stand  and  partly 
in  marquees.  The  tuition 
imparted  is  entirely  I  Inglish, 
with  thi  ex<  eption  of  the 
religious  leaching,  which  is 
in   Dutch. 

Most  of  the  younger  boys, 


as  is  their  custom  when 
at  home,  run  about  bare- 
footed. The  women  and 
children  are  now  being 
provided  with  boots  and 
shoes  and  other  articles  of 
attire  that  may  be  needed. 
The  men,  also,  are  looked 
after  in  respect  to  clothing. 
Shortly  before  our  winter 
came  on,  three  months 
ago,  every  child,  young 
girl,  and  woman  was  pro- 
vided with  a  combination 
suit  of  flannelette,  swallow- 
ing up  something  like  7,500 
yards  of  that  material. 

There  is  a  general  store 
in  the  camp  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Poynton  Brothers, 
of  Pretoria,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  L.  G. 
( h'llespie,  where  all  sorts  of 
things  are  sold  at  "  Pro- 
clamation "  prices.  Their  takings  from  refugees 
alone  during  the  seventeen  weeks  they  have  been 
opened  have  been  ^6,000,  of  which  ,£3,500 
have  been  spent  on  soft  goods,  while  jams, 
sardines,  sweets,  and  other  luxuries  account 
for  the  balance  of  ^2,500.  Money  is  not 
altogether  scarce  with  the  refugees,  and  they 
receive  remittances  from  their  menfolk  in  St. 
Helena,  Ceylon,  and  elsewhere. 

Rationing  days  are  very  busy  ones  both  for 
the  officials  and  the  refugees.  Generally,  the 
whole  family — and  some  families  are  big,  as 
will  be  noticed  in  the  illustration  — combine  in 
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taking  away  the  provisions, 
with  the  help  of  a  home- 
made wheelbarrow  or  go- 
cart,  and  capsizes  are  not 
unusual.  The  women  will 
carry  a  50ID.  bag  of  flour  on 
their  hips  for  a  considerable 
distance  without  any  appa- 
rent difficulty ;  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  Boer  does 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
render  his  women-folk  any 
assistance  —  unless  he  is 
paid  for  it. 

The  rationing  is  some- 
thing after  this  style.  First, 
the  woman  receives  her 
flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  salt 
from  the  main  store  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  she  re- 
ceives tickets  entitling  her 
to  so  many  pounds  of  meat, 
coal,  and  wood,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
family.  She  next  wends  her  way  to  the  coal- 
yard,  where  her  due  quantity  is  weighed  out. 
Then  she  goes  to  the  butcher's  shop  for  meat. 
A  visit  to  the  wood-pile  finishes  the  drawing  of 
rations,  and  a  return  to  the  tent  or  shed  is  made. 

The  refugees  are  well  looked  after  as  regards 
religious  services.  Permits  to  enter  the  camp 
at  any  time  are  granted  to  four  Dutch  Reformed 
clergymen  and  two  German  Lutheran  pastors. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Dempers  is  apparently  the  re- 
cognised camp  "  predikant,"  and  he  officiates  at 
all  the  semi-public  and  burial  services.  Divine 
worship  is  conducted  on  the  grand  stand  every 
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Sunday  ;   and  a   Sunday-school,   with  over  600 
scholars,  is  held  every  Sabbath  afternoon. 

It  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  trouble  is 
taken  by  the  good-natured  superintendents  in 
shuffling  the  inmates  of  the  various  centres  so 
that  members  of  the  same  family  may  all  be 
together  in  one  camp.  Ever  since  we  arrived 
here  there  has  been  a  continual  exchange  of 
people  between  the  different  camps,  to  enable 
scattered  portions  of  families  to  become  re- 
united. But  the  Imperial  Government  has  even 
gone  farther  than  this,  as  the  following  two  cases 
will  illustrate.  Two  men,  Alfred  Fredrickson  and 
Gerhardus  J.  Oosthuizen,  were  prisoners  of  war 
in  Ceylon,  and  both  had 
received  gun-shot  wounds  in 
the  chest.  Our  Government 
thought  apparently  that  their 
health  would  be  benefited  by 
the  bracing  air  of  the  high 
veldt,  for  in  April  last  they 
were  brought  from  ( Vylon  t<  1 
lure,  and  Fredrickson  now 
Lives  with  his  wife  and  family 
in  Tent  35  K.  whilst  Oosthui- 
zen is  with  his  parents  and 
family  in  Shed  No.  2.  both 
nun  arc  very  much  improved 
in  health  since  being  in  this 
(.1111;). 

All    women    and    children 
win  1  »le  to  lceep  them 

Selves   arc    permitted    to   live 
outside  the  camp. 

Briefly,  our  rules  arc  :  No 

i^  allowed   out  of  camp 
without  a    permit   from    Mr. 
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BUSINESS    AT   THE    BUTCHER  S    SHOP, 


Noble  or  Mr.  Paterson.  General  good  behaviour 
and  cleanliness  in  the  camp  are  expected  from 
everyone.  All  lights  are  to  be  out  and  all 
people  are  to  be  in  their  habitations  by  eight 
o'clock  at  night. 

These  are  practically  all  our  regulations.  A 
certain  amount  of  power 
f o r  the  punishing  of 
petty  offences  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  superin- 
tendent. He  can  with- 
hold the  meat  ration  or 
reduce  the  coffee  and 
sugar  ;is  he  thinks  lit,  and, 
for  more  serious  offences, 
he  can  send  the  guilty 
one  to  the  Johannesburg 
fiirt  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  military.  All  youthful 
delinquents  are  handed 
over,  after  a  good  lecture, 
to  their  parents,  for  the 
customary  spanking.  I  am 
>ed  to  say  that  even 
minor  offences  are  rare. 

There  is  a  guard,  com- 
posed of  fifteen  men,  to 
look    after   the    store  and 


the  camp  gates  ;  but,  of 
course,  its  presence  is 
more  a  symbol  of 
authority  than  any  actual 
safeguard  for  the  camp. 

A  very  noticeable  fea- 
ture in  connection  with 
the  refugees  is  their  ex- 
ceedingly good  behaviour 
and  the  excellent  law  and 
order  they  maintain  ;  this 
speaks  well  for  them,  and 
is  also  a  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  management.  We 
can  honestly  say  that 
during  our  six  months  of 
office  not  one  of  us  has 
received  the  slightest  in- 
civility from  our  charges ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
relations  existing  between 
them  and  us  are  much 
more  cordial  than  would 
be  imagined. 
My  narrative  is  now  ended.  I  have  purposely 
refrained  from  expressing  opinions  on  debat- 
able grounds,  and  have  confined  myself  solely  to 
facts.  My  only  hope  is  that  our  British  refugee 
women  and  children  are  in  no  worse  condition 
than  those  of  our  brother  Boer. 


[fy  the  Author. 
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The  author  had  "  struck  it  rich,"  and  day  by  day  was  accumulating  a  store  of  yellow  gold  in  his 
treasure-chest.  This  story  tells  how  a  good-natured  mate  undertook  to  deliver  to  him  a  letter 
from    home,    and  was    mistaken    for   a    robber    after  the    gold,    with    the    result    that    a    fierce    struggle 

took   place    before    the    error  was   discovered. 


O  to-morrow  is  Christmas  Day,"  I 
thought,  as  I  reclined  on  the  rough 
wooden  bench  which  was  the  only 
apology  for  an  arm-chair  that  I 
possessed.  It  was  the  third  time 
that  this  day  of  general  rejoicing  had  found 
me  hidden  away  in  the  mountains  of  North- 
western Canada,  toiling  on  starvation  rations  to 


hinges 


and  safe  deposit,  opened  the  door  —  which 
creaked  dismally  as  it  swung  on  its  leather 
and  looked  out. 
It  was  a  glorious  night,  such  a  night  as  only 
those  who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and 
penetrate  into  the  wild  places  of  the  world  ever 
see.  Myriads  of  stars  shone  overhead,  and  a 
glistening  mantle  of  snow  covered  the  mountain- 


"' TO-MORROW    IS  CHRISTMAS   DAY,'    I    THOUGHT." 


amass  the  fortune  which   was  to  make   my  life 
one  of  ease  and  luxury. 

I  looked  .it  the  fire  in  the  sheet  iron  box 
which  served  as  .1  stove  .1  luxury,  by  the  way, 
in  those  part-,     and  seeing  that  it  was  burning 

low   and  that  tin-  supply   ol    wood  was   none  too 

plentiful,  I  d.  :<  ided  to  betake  myself  to  my 
blankets  and  sleep  away  the  long  winter's  night 
which  was  to  usher  in  the  first  day  of  rest  I  had 
had  for  twelve  weary  months.  I  rose  and  went 
to  the  entrance  of  the  rough,  one-roomed  log 
hut  which  served  me  lor  dwelling,  storehouse, 

Vol.  \iii.      34. 


sides,  relieved  lure  and  there,  in  the  valleys  and 
sheltered  nooks,  by  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
mountain  spru<  Not  a  breath   of  air  could 

be  felt,  and  the  frost  crystals  forming  here  and 
there  in  the  atmosphere  Hashed  out  like  tiny 
diamonds.  In  the  Northern  sky  there  appeared 
a     taint     yellowish  green    glow,     presaging     the 

coming  of  the  Annua   Borealis. 

I  shivered  and  turned  thoughtfully  back  into 

the  hut,  closing  the  door  as  I  did  so,  for  it  was 

far  too  cold    to  stand   exposed    in   the  night  air. 

\,  I  knocked  the  ashes  from  my  faithful  bull- 
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dog  briar  an  old  question  came  to  me  once 
again.  Was  the  object  for  which  I  was  striving 
worth  the  price  ?  I  had  left  home  and  decent 
prospects  determined  to  amass  a  fortune  in  the 
new  land.  For  three  years  I  had  struggled  in 
this  desolate  region,  at  first  with  ill-luck  and 
untold, hardships.  At  last,  when  I  seemed  to 
have  almost  reached  the  end  of  my  resources,  I 
had  made  a  find  which  proved  to  be  a  rich  one, 
and  had  settled  down  in  my  present  abode  to 
spend  the  winter  washing  gold  from  the  gravel 
which  I  took  from  the  shaft  at  the  far  end  of 
my  cabin.  To  obtain  water  for  washing  the 
gold  from  the  gravel  I  had  to  melt  snow  on 
the  stove,  using  the  same  liquid  over  and  over 
again. 

I  had  of  late  succeeded  extremely  well,  and 
hardly  a  day  passed  that  I  was  not  enabled  to 
add  sundry  weighty  nuggets  to  my  treasure-box 
hidden  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Supposing 
that  now,  on  the  eve  of  success,  I  should  fall 
ill  and  die  uncared-for  and  forgotten  ?  What  if 
the  hardships  of  another  winter  in  this  hopeless 
wilderness  proved  too  much  for  my  powers  of 
endurance  ?  If  I  reached  civilization  with  a 
fortune,  would  the  wealth  I  had  striven  to 
accumulate  at  the  cost  of  health  and  strength, 
and  for  which  I  was  sacrificing  the  best  years  of 
my  life,  yield  me  what  my  fancy  pictured,  or 
would  it  prove  to  be  a  gilded  delusion  ?  Or, 
worst  of  all,  what  if  desperadoes  discovered  my 
lonely  hoard  and  murdered  me  for  it  in  my 
sleep  ?  I  shuddered  at  the  thought.  Evidently 
my  nerves  were  in  a  bad  way. 

Noticing  that  the  lantern  was  burning  low, 
and  remembering  that  my  supply  of  oil  was 
scanty,  I  hastily  prepared  for  sleep,  rolling 
myself  in  many  thicknesses  of  heavy  blankets, 
vowing  as  I  did  so  that  this,  please  God,  should 
be  my  last  Christmas  in  Klondike.  I  was 
soon  sleeping  soundly,  tired  out  after  a  hard 
day's  panning,  which  had  yielded  exceptionally 
good  results.  I  must  have  slept  some  little 
time  when  a  dim,  indefinable  consciousness  stole 
over  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  an  uneasy  dread 
as  though  some  lurking  danger  threatened  me. 
My  eyes  half  opened,  only  to  be  met  by  an 
impenetrable  wall  of  darkness,  but  some  curious 
instinct  warned  me  that  I  was  not  alone  in  the 
cabin.  I  was  still  in  a  comatose  condition,  too 
deep  to  admit  of  movement,  when  I  felt  the 
trestle  bed  on  which  I  lay  move  and  creak 
ominously,  as  though  some  heavy  body  wen- 
leaning  against  it.  At  the  same  moment  some 
thing  began  to  creep  stealthily  over  the  blankets 
towards  my  head,  while  rapid  breathing  became 
audible,  apparently  right  over  where  I  lay. 

Consciousness     and     reasoning     power     now 
rapidly  asserted  themselves  over  my  tired,  sleep- 


bound  brain,  and  as  my  faculties  brightened  I 
strained  my  eyes  upwards  through  the  intense 
darkness,  trying  to  see  what  this  mysterious 
intruder  might  be. 

I  remembered  too  late  that  I  had  omitted  to 
secure  the  cabin  door  before  turning  in,  accord- 
ing to  my  invariable  custom,  as  a  protection 
against  gold  thieves. 

The  stealthy  motion  amongst  the  blankets 
continued.  Then,"  in  a  flash,  I  realized  my 
position.  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  con- 
tingency I  had  feared — a  robber  was  after  my 
hard-won  gold  !  Somewhere  above  me  were  his 
glinting,  avaricious  eyes,  which  lusted  for  my 
treasure  His  hand  was  seeking  for  my  throat 
— I  felt  it  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  Then  it 
reached  my  flesh  and  wound  itself  about  my 
neck. 

Instinctively  the  thought  of  my  revolver, 
hanging  ready  loaded  over  the  head  of  my  bed, 
came  to  me,  but  it  was  too  high  up  for  me  to 
reach  without  rising,  which  I  could  not  do  with 
my  enemy  above  me.  At  any  moment  a  knife 
might  descend  and  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all 
chance  of  my  seeing  again  the  well-loved  home 
and  friends  so  far  away.  So  this  was  to  be  my 
reward  for  all  the  hardships  I  had  endured ! 

These  thoughts  flashed  through  my  brain  with 
lightning  speed,  and  with  them  came  the  re- 
action. At  least  I  would  not  die  without  a 
struggle  ;  my  murderer  should  suffer  with  me. 
If  I  could  only  grip  him  fair  !  I  threw  my 
right  arm  free  of  the  blankets  and  grasped  in 
the  blackness  above  me.  I  felt  something. 
Yes  !  my  hand  had  grasped  his  throat.  This 
nerved  me,  and  throwing  my  other  arm  free,  I 
reached  upwards  for  another  hold.  The  breath- 
ing above  quickened.  My  hand  brushed  past 
something  sharp  and  hard — the  cold,  keen  edge 
of  a  naked  knife.  If  I  could  only  seize  the 
wrist  that  held  it  perhaps  I  might  avert  the 
coming  blow.  I  grasped  again  and  my  fingers 
twined  around  the  sought-for  wrist.  I  now 
gathered  myself  together  for  a  spring.  I  would 
try  and  throw  myself  upward  with  a  sudden 
jerk  and  so  get  on  more  even  terms  with  my 
opponent. 

I  felt  that  it  was  my  only  chance  of  life.  The 
rapid  breathing  of  my  adversary  became  a 
stilled  gasp.  I  felt  the  hand  about  my  throat 
withdrawn  and  try  to  free  my  fingers  from  the 
choking  grip  I  had  obtained.  For  a  moment 
neither  of  us  moved.  Both  bodies  were  at 
their  utmost  tension,  and  a  threatening  silence 
reigned,  broken  only  by  our  gasping  breaths. 
If  1  let  go  my  hold  [  felt"  I  should  be  lost.  As  I 
lay  there,  with  the  full  weight  of  my  assailant  on 
my  chest,  I  felt  my  grip  was  gradually  loosen- 
ing.    Strain   as   I   would,    with  the  desperation 
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of  a  man  who  is  fighting  for  his  life,  I  could 
not  resist  muscles  far  stronger  than  my  own. 
It  was  all  up  ! 

Suddenly  a  voice  broke  the  terrible  silence. 
"  Let  go,  can't  ye  ?  "  it  gasped  out.  "  For 
God's    sake,    let    go  !      You're   choking   me  !  " 


"  Vou  gave  me  a  pretty  good  fright.      I  thought 

some  scoundrel  had  come  to  finish  me  and  steal 

my  washings." 

"  It  would  ha'  been  mighty  bad  for  'im  ef  he 

had,"  replied   Mike,   ruefully  rubbing  his  neck. 

"  Begorra  !     I  thought  I  was  choked  !  " 

Glancing  at  the  letter 
which  he  had  brought 
me,  and  which  had  been 
the  innocent  cause  of 
our  recent  desperate 
struggle,  I  recognised 
by  the  hard,  thickly- 
glazed  paper  of  the  en- 
velope   that    it    was   an 


MY    FINGERS   TWINED   AROUND   THE    SOUGHT-FOR    WRIST. 


Then,     more    plainly  :     "Haven't     ye    got    it? 
Why  don't  ye  take  it  ?" 

The  voire  seemed  strangely  familiar  and  not 
unkindly.  The  next  second  I  felt  the  cold. 
sharp  edge  of  the  knife  pass  between  my  fingers 
and  thumb.  Involuntarily  my  hand  closed  over 
the  blade.     It  crumpled  in  my  grasp  ! 

"There  it  is!  Now  ye've  got  it,  ha'n't  ye?" 
nd  the  voice,  which  in  a  .second  I  recognised 
as  that  ol  my  friend,  Mike  Callaghan,  a  rough 
Irish  mini  1  who  worked  a  claim  some  miles 
highei  up  the  same  creek  on  which  I  had  made 
in-,  find. 

The  intense  relief  that   this  sudden  recogni 
tion  afforded  mi    made  me  laugh   hysterically. 
When  I  1. 1  oven  d  my  voice  I  leaped  out  of  the 
bed  and  got  a  light.     Sure  enough,  it  was  my 
friend  Mike. 

"  Oh  !   it's  you,    Mike,    is   it  ?  "    I    said   at    last. 


eagerly-expected     missive    from     home     -  five 
thousand  miles  away. 

"  It  was  this  way,  ye  see,"  said  Mike,  shifting 
himself  to  a  more  comfortable  position  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  "  I  had  to  go  down  as  far  a, 
the  earn])  yesterday  to  try  and  gel  some  meat, 
seein'  as  we'd  been  out  ol  it  this  long  lime  :  and 
this  morning,  jusl  a-  I  was  strapping  up  my 
pack,  up  conies  the  mailman  an' says,  says  lie: 
1  Do  vou  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Edward 
Feild  located  anywheres  about  here  ~J ' 

■■  •  Indeed,  I    do,'  says   i  ;   'that's   him  as  has 
his  claim  just   below    me  fifteen  miles  up   the 
Eastern  Creek.     A  lanky  chap,  not  much  u 
to  tliis  game,   I   reckon.' 

••  'That  must   be  him,'  says  he.     '  I   have  a 

letter  for  him.      Will  ye  take  it  with  J 

"  •  Right  you  are  ;  give  it  here,'  says  I.  So  1 
brings  it  along,  and  seein'  as  how  ye  was  turned 
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in,  and  the  door  was  unbarred,  I  says  to 
meself,  'Now,  I'll  jest  feel  for  his  hand  and 
slip  it  in  quiet ;  so  as  he'll  have  a  surprise  in 
the  morning.'  Instead  o'  that,  I  let  myself  in 
for  a  fight.  Faith  !  I  wondered  what  was  the 
matter  with  ye  !  " 

I  thanked  my  kind-hearted  friend  warmly, 
and  he  rose  to  finish  his  tramp  to  his  own 
diggings. 

"  Good-bye,  Mike,  and  a  merry  Christmas  to 
you,"  I  called  after  him,  heartily. 

"  What's  that  ye're  saying  ?  "  he  said.  "Tain't 
never  surely  Christmas?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "to-morrow's  Christmas 
Day." 

"  Be  Jabers,  "  cried  Mike,  delighted 
Providence  sent  me  down  for  grub  !  Ah  !  It's 
meself  and  Jim  Doolan  as'll  have  a  feast 
to-morrow,  as  good  as  any  in  Kilkenny.  Well, 
good  luck,  mate." 

As  the  door  closed  I  turned  over  and,  putting 
my  precious  letter — the  first  for  nine  months  — 


"It's 


under  the  folded  blanket  which  did  duty  for  a 
pillow,  I  rolled  myself  up,  and  once  more  ad- 
dressed myself  to  sleep  with  a  contentment  that 
no  gold  could  buy,  and  with  the  anticipation  of 
infinite  pleasure  on  the  morrow. 

I  slept  soundly,  being  awakened  only  once  or 
twice  by  a  stray  leak  in  the  blankets  which 
needed  caulking,  or  a  desire  to  rub  the  tip  of 
my  nose,  the  only  part  of  my  anatomy  allowed 
to  be  even  partially  exposed  to  the  attentions  of 
Jack  Frost. 

As  soon  as  I  was  fully  awake  I  jumped  up. 
The  light  was  just  dribbling  through  the  piece 
of  oiled  calico  which  served  me  for  a  window. 

I  hastily  kindled  a  fire,  for  the  cold  was 
intense,  and  then  prepared  to  read  my  precious 
letter,  which  had  come  to  me  in  such  a  strange 
manner.  Before  perusing  it,  however,  I  turned 
to  my  only  companion,  a  sweet-faced  photograph 
which  smiled  at  me  from  the  window-sill,  and 
wished  it,  I  fondly  hoped  for  the  last  time  from 
Klondike,   "  A  Merry  Christmas." 


"  A    MERRY    CHRISTMAS, 


a 


jim  at  a  Srench  jair. 


Bv  Frank  Holmfield. 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  Paul  Ge'm'aitx,  of  Pa 

Fairs  in  England,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  are  in  a  state  of  decadence.     This  is  not  the  case  across 

the  Channel,  however,  as  this  chatty  little  article  will  show.     Mr.  Holmfield  describes  a  visit  to  the  great 

fair  of  Neuilly,  and  illustrates  his  remarks  with    a   set   of  photographs  taken   at   the  fete. 


VISIT  to  a  French  fete  is  an 
excellent  cure  for  a  fit  of  the  blues. 
The  brightness,  the  gaiety,  the 
happy  faces,  the  universal  good 
humour,  will  act  as  a  tonic  upon 
the  system  of  the  most  despondent  pessimist, 
until  at  last  he  finds  himself  laughing  up- 
roariously at  sights  and  scenes  which,  in 
another  place,  would  probably  be  responsible 
for  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  unpleasant 
nerve  twinges. 

The  "  Fete   Foraine  "  of  Neuilly  is  a  typical 


Epsom  Downs  on  Derby  Day  a  French  fair 
comes  as  a  refreshing  novelty.  There  is  a 
quaintness  about  the  Neuilly  event  which  is 
entirely  lacking  at  Epsom. 

For  the  festive  occasion  of  the  Fete  Foraine 
Neuilly  seems  to  have  drawn  upon  the  entire 
resources  of  French  travelling  show-life.  Bewil- 
dering, and  nothing  else,  is  the  variety  of 
entertainment  provided  for  those  in  search  of 
spectacular  refreshment.  'I  he  roar  of  the  round- 
abouts, the  deafening  clamour  of  assertive  talent 
on  parade  outside  the  booths,  the  weird  shouts 


■l   I     is   A    NEVEK-FAILING    SOURCE    "l     A  i 


example  of  the  light  and  airy  way  in  which  the 
French  Net  out  lo enjoy  themselves.  Noonecan 
reasonably  a<  i  use  the  frequenters  of  thai  festive 
event  of  taking  their  pleasures  sadly.  Every- 
body seems  determined  t<  is  much  fun  out 
of  Life  on  that  particular  occasion  as  can  possibly 
be  squeezed  from  a  sometimes  unsatisfactory 
state  of  existence.  To  the  visitor  whose  only 
experience  of  such  doings  is  reminiscent  of  the 


of  the  fruit  cameiot,  may  be  a  little  unwelcome 
to   the  nervous;   but    one    do  >n'l    mind    such 
drawbacks  when   they  happen   amid  such  sur 
roundings. 

ro-day,  young  and  old  are  equally  children. 
There  are  matrons  as  well  as  maidens  disporting 
themselves  on  the  ba<  ks  of  the  fiery  untamed 
animals  of  the  huge  merry-go-round,  about 
which  a  tremendous  infatuation  seems  to  exist. 
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That  roundabout  is  a 
menagerie  in  itself. 
Horses,  elephants,  geese, 
pigs,  long -horned  oxen 
— you  pay  your  money 
and  take  your  choice  of 
steeds.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  riders.  See 
how  they  crowd  upon 
the  still  moving  plat- 
form. Toot  -  toot  !  the 
whistle  sounds.  They 
are  off.  Of  course  there 
are  the  usual  feminine 
screams  as  speed  in- 
creases, but  there  is 
laughter  in  the  screams. 
The  children  are  kick- 
ing; their  heels  into  the 
wooden  sides  of  the 
beasts  of  burden. 
The  draught  caused  by 
the  rushing  merry-go- 
round  plays  havoc  with 
the  ladies'  hair.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, however,  the  catas- 
trophe  does    not   cause 


THIS   GENTLEMAN  S    FUNCTIONS   CLOSELY  RESE.MliI.E    THOSE 
OF    AN    ENGLISH    CIRCUS   CLOWN. 


the  commotion  it  would 
do  were  the  fair  ones 
on  terra-firma.  This  is 
Neuilly,  and  one  is  not 
expected  to  be  so  par- 
ticular on  a  fete  day. 
But  the  pace  slackens 
and  the  riders,  flushed 
and  breathless,  gradually 
dismount  to  make  room 
for  others  eager  to  gain 
an  experience.  The 
breathless  ones  depart 
to  seek  further  pleasures, 
of  which  there  seem  to 
be  a  plethora. 

The  lures  used  to  en- 
tice patrons  inside  the 
booths  are  quite  as  irre- 
sistible as  those  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in 
England.  There  is  a 
plenteousness  of  notes 
of  exclamation  on  the 
great  streamers  and 
advertising  sheets  that 
reminds  one  of  Isling- 
ton's   World's    Fair    at 


1JAKI1Y  AND  JOAN       OUTSIDE   A    PORTABLE   THEATRE. 
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Christmastide,  and 
the  pictorial  attrac- 
tions are  certainly 
superior  to  the  awful 
daubs  exhibited  out- 
side booths  at  English 
fairs  and  fetes.  In 
many  cases  the  posters 
at  the  Neuilly  fete  are 
really  artistic. 

Here  is  something 
a  little  more  familiar 
to  British  eyes.  It  is 
a  dwarf  "  funny  man  " 
in  extraordinary  even- 
ing dress.  He  is 
closely  related  to  our 
English  circus  clowns. 
This  gentleman  does 
not  appear  of  very 
cheerful  mien  as  he 
stands  by  the  steps  of 
his  caravan -booth 
urging  the  public,  in 
ungrammatical 
French,  to  step  inside, 

where  marvels  untold  are  about  to  be  disclosed. 
He  is  a  natural  comedian,  for  at  every  second 
word  he  utters  the  crowd  listening  to  him  curl 
up  in  convulsions  of  laughter. 

On  all   sides  are  the  usual  concomitants  of 
a  fete.     Jugglers,    acrobats,    strong   men — and 
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women — with  arms  like  legs  of  beef.  Yonder 
a  "  weeping  clown  "  is  lustily  rattling  a  side  drum 
and  filling  up  the  pauses  with  plenty  of  jokes. 
Behind  him  is  hung  one  of  the  artistic  picture- 
posters  of  the  fete,  giving  promise  of  the  ''poetry 
of  motion  "  to  be  seen  within. 
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THE    "AERIAL    FLIGHT"    IS   VEKY   POPULAR. 

On  another  platform  arc  ranged  up  half-a- 
dozen  strong  men  who  are  about  to  take  part  in 
a  great  "  International  Contest,"  visible  only  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  invest  the  moderate 
sum  of  20  centimes.  A  subsequent  visit  to  the 
scene  of  the  contest  showed  that  the  represent- 
ative of  each  nation  proved  to  be  the  conqueror 
in  turn  —  France  taking  her  turn  first  and  Eng- 
land having  a  look  in  a  little  later  on.  Tin- 
spectators,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  applauded 
all  equally. 

" Up  in  a  balloon,"  a  la  Monsieur  Dumont, 
without  his  sensational  ascents  and  descents,  is 
where  fair  patrons  like  to  spend  a  little  of  their 
time.  The  balloon  is  safe.  It  is  a  captive, 
ascending  in  a  frame  like  a  sky-scraper's  lift.  It 
is  raised  by  the  turning  of  a  crank,  and  descends 
owing  to  a  similar  movement  executed  by  a  stout 
boy  in  correct  aerial  costume. 

They  say  that  Xeuilly  fair  is  like  no  Other, 
because  everybody  comes  to  it.  "It  is  full  of 
the  best,"  declare  the  natives;  "you  want  the 
curious,  the  quaint,  the  humorous,  and  the  in- 
structive ?  Well,  come  to  Xeuilly.  for  all  these 
things  are  seen  here." 


The  man  who  eats  glass  ?  Yes,  he  is  there, 
munching  away  to  his  heart's  content.  The 
lady  who  drinks  alleged  boiling  oil  ?  Yes,  she 
must  be  close  at  hand,  for  a  strong  odour  such 
as  an  entertainment  of  this  class  would  be 
responsible  for  is  distinctly  to  be  smelt.  The 
educated  pig  that  knows  history  ?  Certainly, 
you  cannot  miss  him — yonder  he  squeaks.  The 
wild  man  of  Central  Africa,  is  he  here  ?  Of 
course  he  is  !  All  these  artists  would  not  miss 
Xeuilly  for  worlds,  and  the  people  are  un- 
doubtedly pLased.  A  crowd  at  a  French  fair 
are  rarely  otherwise.  They  never  brawl.  They 
drink  wine,  but  never  to  excess.  They  are 
exhilarated,  it  is  true  ;  they  laugh,  but  never 
shout  loudly.  The  fun  of  the  fair  runs  fast  and 
furious.  All  around,  flying  swings  send  their 
occupants  high  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 
All  is  animation.  There  is  life  and  laughter 
everywhere. 

Even  the  beggars  are  prosperous. 

One  thing  that  must  strike  an  English  visitor 
to  a  French  fair  is  the  apparent  desire  of  parents 
and  elder  brothers  and  sisters  to  give  the  little 
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THE   STKONG    MAN    GIVES    AN    IMI'KESSIVE    EXHIBITION. 


ones  as  good  a  time  as  possible 
festivities— and  the  toddlers  enjoy 
thoroughly. 

In  a  quiet  corner 
are  a  set  of  rocking- 
horses  for  the  use  of 
very  small  children. 
They  are  low,  but 
they  rock  well.  A 
sou  is  all  the  charge 
that  is  made,  so  even 
the  very  poor  can 
indulge  in  a  ride  on 
horseback;  and 
great  delight  is  thus 
afforded  the  little 
ones,  tvho  are  afraid 
of  the  greal  l>  asts 
which  fashion  now 
declares  must  do  the 
rying  on  modern 
men  •,  go  rounds. 

This  great  fair  of 
N<  mil v  stretches 
wide.  Though  you 
walk  far,  the  fair  stili 
follows.      There  are 

Vol.  viii.— 35 


during   the 
themselves 
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OF   THE  CHILDREN. 


THIS   LADY    FIRES   OFF    A    RULE   WHILST    BALANCED   ON   ONE 
FOOT   ON    A    SLACK    WIRE. 

performances  everywhere.     Those  who  cannot 
find  room  in  the  great  avenue  seek  a  "  pitch 

near  to  it  as  possible. 
In  adjoining  streets 
or  squares  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  or 
cornet,  or  drum,  is 
li  e  a  r  d  .  a  n  d  t  h  e 
crowds  gather  to 
gether.  ["he  strong 
man,  the  twirling 
acrobat,  they  are  here 
too.  I  leavy  bar-bells 
are  lifted  like  walk 
ing  canes. 

A  lady  tight  rope 
walker  has  a  corner 
all  to  herself.  One 
of  her  little  -'.I'  I  i 
is  to  fire  off  a  rifle 
whilst  balam  ed  on 
one  fool  on  the  slim 

rope.    She  is  followi  d 

by  others  ol  her 
"company,"t\vo  boys 
and  a  girl,  a         md 


stn  tng  oi  liml  ■. 
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By  Walter  J.  Mowbray. 

Being  an  account  of  the  thrilling  experience  of  a  West  Indian  planter  who,  with  his  companions, 
was  menaced  by  death  in  several  terrible  forms  in  the  subterranean  darkness  of  a  "  hurricane- 
vault."  While  travelling  in  1894  over  the  wild  region  known  as  the  Abercrombie  Ranges, 
between  Goulburn  and  Bathurst  (Australia),  the  author  heard  this  story  from  the  lips  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  adventure  happened,  and  endeavoured  to  write  it  down   in  the  narrator's  own  words. 


N  one  of  those  gloriously  still 
mornings  which  are  only  to  be 
seen  in  tropical  countries  1  tumbled 
out  of  bed  just  as  the  great  red  sun 
was  rising  over  the  gorgeous  land- 
scape which  stretched  away  on  every  hand, 
and,  dressing  myself  with  more  care  than  was 
customary,  went  out  on  to  the  veranda  to  drink 
my  morning  cup  of  coffee.  I  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  for  I  had  arranged  to  ride  over  and 
spend  the  day  at  Paradise — a  plantation  which 
was  prettily  situated  among  the  mountains. 
Judy,  our  black  servant,  soon  appeared  with  my 
She  was  a  very  old  woman,  with  a 
wonderful  reputation  among  the  negroes  for  her 
prophetic  inspiration.  On  this  particular  morn- 
ing her  face  was  exceptionally  solemn,  so  I 
smilingly  inquired  into  the  cause  of  so  lugubrious 
an  expression  upon  so  fine  a  morning.  To  my 
s  irprise,  Judy  earnestly  begged  me  to  examine 
the  barometer,  adding  her  conviction  that  a 
hurricane  was  impending  over  the  island. 

"  Well,    I'll    look    at    the   glass   as   soon    as   I 

finished  my  coffee.     But  as  to  not  going 

to  Paradise     that's  quite  out  of  the  question." 

The   old    woman    left   me,  and,    finishing  my 

e,  I  stepped  out  to  examine  the  barometer. 

It    stood     at    30.0,   and,    as    I     have    said,    the 

morning  was  a  splendid  one.      So,  knowing  that 

there    was    a    young    lady  at    Paradise    who   was 

Cting   me,  I  laughed  at  old  Judy's  fears  and 

determined  to  start. 

At  this  moment  my  friend  came  bustling  out 
of  his  room. 

"How's  the  glass,  Tom?  Judy  says  we're 
going  to  have  a  storm,  and  she's  always  right." 

"Nonsense!"    I    replied.      "The    glass   is  as 
firm  as  a   rock.      And   as  to  Judy  being  always 
ht,  that's  all  rot." 

"  \li  !  But  1  tell  you  it's  no  such  thing. 
I've  been  in  four  1  ui  rrics  i  u  :s,  and  Judy  has  fori 
told  them  all.  We  may  not  get  it  to-day,  but 
she's  more  reliable  than  any  weather-glass.  So, 
if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  defer  your  trip 
to  the  '  lordons." 

'■Stuff:  I  replied.  "I  gave  my  word  and 
shall  keep  it.  I  don't  wish  to  drag  you  out,  if 
you're  afraid,  but  you  must  not  think  to  frighten 
me 

"  Ah,  my  dear  boy,"  answered  my  friend, 
'"  when  you've   had    oni    ta   ti     of  a  West    Indian 


hurricane  .you  will  not  want  a  second.  Besides, 
there  is  not  a  worse  place  in  the  whole  island 
than  that  same  Paradise  of  Gordon's.  The 
wind  gets  between  those  two  mountains  and 
rages  up  the  valley  like  mad." 

I  was  somewhat  impressed  by  my  friend's 
advice,  for  I  perceived  that  he  was  really  in 
earnest  ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  there  was  a  certain 
Miss  Gordon  at  Paradise  for  whom  I  had  a 
sneaking  fondness,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
absolute  presence  of  the  tornado  would  have 
stopped  me.  Besides,  I  was  in  full  health  and 
spirits,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  I,  who  had 
been  knocking  about  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
should  be  frightened  by  the  forebodings  of  an 
ancient  black  woman.  Mounting  my  horse, 
therefore,  with  a  black  boy  for  a  guide,  I  started 
on  my  journey, 

I  rode  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  for  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  early  breeze  of  a  tropical  morning 
which  is  peculiarly  refreshing.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  scenery  through  which  I  was  passing 
was  of  the  most  enchanting  description.  The 
road,  though  it  proved  a  very  bad  one,  was  wild 
and  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  It  followed  the 
course  of  a  deep  gully,  whose  sides,  becoming  t 
every  moment  more  and  more  precipitous,  were 
covered  with  a  green  and  luxuriant  vegetation, 
consisting  of  bushes  and  creepers,  the  blossoms 
of  which  were  marvellously  beautiful. 

After  traversing  this  ravine  for  some  distance 
I  at  last  emerged  into  the  open  country,  at  a 
spot  of  peculiar  beauty.  On  either  hand  rose 
high  mountains,  whose  peaks,  now  and  then 
visible  through  the  clouds,  seemed  to  touch  the 
very  heavens.  The  whole  of  these  mountains 
were  clothed  with  verdure,  while  before  me  was 
a  valky  spreading  out  in  grassy  slopes  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  I  had  never  seen  anything  so 
truly  grand.  I  was  fascinated,  for  in  no  part 
of  the  world  is  the  imagination  so  powerfully 
affected  by  scenic  effect  as  in  the  tropics. 

1  had  not  proceeded  much  farther  when  I 
perceived  that  old  Judy's  prognostics  were  not 
without  their  significance,  for  a  brilliant,  though 
ominous,  scene  presented  itself  to  my  view.  A 
trerfiendous  hank  of  Mack  clouds  had  risen  up, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and 
hung  almost  stationary  on  the  distant  horizon. 
1  was  looking  at  this,  doubtfully,  when,  all  at 
once,  it   seemed   to  move,  as  though   under  the 
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impulse  of  a  mighty  wind.  Mass  after  mass  of 
murky  vapour  rolled  up  and  spread  itself  athwart 
the  heavens.  It  was  a  strange  and  magnificent 
sight  :  one  half  of  the  heavens  being  black  as 
night,  and  the  other  bright  and  radiant,  without 
a  cloud  to  disturb  its  calm  serenity.  The 
contrast  reached  its  climax  when,  suddenly 
from  out  the  dark  pall,  flash  after  flash  of  light 
ning  descended  into  the  sea,  and  the  thunder, 
after  growling  hoarsely  in  the  distance,  was 
echoed  back  by  the  mountains,  reverberating 
from  cliff  to  cliff  and  from  rock  to  rock. 

I  had   drawn  rein,  transfixed   by  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  but  1  now  hastened  on  again,  as 


l    FOUND   MYSELF,    As    II    WERE,  •.    WITH     ' 

my  hois,-  anil  my  guide  seemed  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  exertion.  I  found  myself, 
as  it  were,  racing  with   the  storm,  hut    before   I 

1  reach  my  friend's  plantation  the  clouds 
flying  over  my  head,  and  the  wind  was 
howling  aln It  as  though  a  gale  were  blowing 
though,  below,  there  was  not  s,,  much  as  a  breath 
ot  an.  Not  .1  leaf  stirred,  not  a  ripple  ruffled 
tin-  placid  - 

Paradise  now   appeared  in  view,  and  it  well 

1  ved    its    name,     for    a    mo  mtifully 

8ituated  place    I    had    never  seen.      By  tin'  time 


I  reached  the  house  it  had  begun  to  rain,  and, 
leaping  from  my  horse,  I  dashed  up  the  steps 
into  the  hall.  I  was  warmly  greeted  by  Mr. 
Gordon  and  his  two  daughters. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come,''  said  the 
former,  "  though  we  did  not  expect  you.  But 
how  is  it  that  Jack  has  not  accompanied  you  ?  " 
•"He  would  not  come,  because  old  Judy 
prophesied  we  were  going  to  have  a  hurricane. 
I  laughed  at  her  at  the  time,  but  I  fancy  I  made 
a  mistake." 

"  Xo  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  planter,  decidedly. 
"  That  old  woman  is  invariably  right.  The  glass 
has  gone  down  like  a  lump  of  lead.  So  let  us 
get  our  breakfast  at  once,  or  we  shall 
be  done  out  of  it.  Here's  Mrs.  Seuter 
and  her  girls.  I  think  you  know  them." 
1  Hiring  breakfast  the  wind  increased 
in  violence,  and  by  the  time  the  meal 
was  at  an  end  the  hurricane  had  com- 
menced in  downright  earnest.  Mr. 
Gordon,  seeing  this,  immediately  set 
about  making  preparations  to  with- 
stand it.  Windows  and  doors  were 
hastily  but  strongly  barricaded,  and 
the  more  portable  articles  of  value, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  provisions, 
were  conveyed  down  a  trap-door  into 
a  cellar,  built  specially  as  a  place  of 
safi  ty  during  hurricanes.  This  was 
barely  accomplished  when  the  field- 
hands  ami  the  whole  population  of 
the  village  came  hurrying  up  to  seek 
for  shelter  and  companionship  with 
their  master  and  his  family. 

Meantime,  the  whole  sky  became 
as  black  as  night,  the  clouds  as  they 
advanced  descending  almost  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  which  was  now 
lashed  into  the  wildest  fury  by  the 
gale.  Every  now  and  then  \ivi<i 
Hashes  of  lightning  burst  from  the 
clouds,  while  the  thunder  broke  in 
tiling  crashes  over  our  heads, 
waking  up  the  echoes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  and  shaking  the 
house  to  its  vi  1  -.  foundations. 
rain,  too,  descended  in  cataracts  It  seemed  as 
though  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were  opened 
and  the  eternal  waters  were  pouring  down  upon 
us.  lo  add  to  the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  it 
graduallj  became  as  dark  as  pitch,  the  wind 
every  instant  increasing  in  intensity. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  noise  of  the  gale 
was  something  terrific,  and  yet,  every  moment, 
it  seemed  to  wax  stronger  and  stronger,  till  it 
increased  to  Mich  an  overwhelming  mar  that 
the  strongest  efforts  ol  the  human  voice,  in 
si  proximity,  were  quite  inaudih 
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The  building  now  began  to  show,  by  its 
qtiakings,  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  get  below 
into  a  place  of  greater  safety.  The  negroes 
were  therefore  aroused  from  their  stupor  and 
by  signs  desired  to  go  below.  The  house,  by 
this  time,  had  become  little  better  than  a  rock- 
ing vessel,  whilst  a  shower  of  shingles  and  tiles 
was  every  instant  swept  from  the  roof.  Very 
soon  everybody  save  Mr:  Gordon. was  safely 
below  his  daughters  and  I  being  the  last 
to  descend.  As  we  did  so  a  loud  crash  pro- 
claimed that  something  had  fallen,  and  1  darted 
back  to  see  if  any  accident  had  happened  to  my 
host.  When  I  got  back  to  the  room  1  found 
him  uninjured,  but  a  sudden  break  in  the 
clouds  and  a  gleam  of  light  disclosed  an  extra- 
ordinary sight  to  me.  The  air  was  filled  with 
missiles  of  all  descriptions  —  branches  of  trees, 
huge  stones,  beams,  and  all  sorts  of  movables— 
which  were  being  driven  along  with  incredible 
speed.  Suddenly  a  violent  shock  was  felt, 
sending  a  thrill  through  my  heart,  for  I  ex- 
pected to  see  the  whole  house  come  falling  in 
upon  us.  The  clouds  had  once  more  closed 
up  and  darkness  again  covered  the  earth. 
The  flashes  of  die  lightning,  the  roaring  of 
the  wind,  and  the  crashing  of  the  thunder 
made  up  a  hideous  tumult  such  as  appalled  the 
heart  and  almost  paralyzed  the  mind.  I  have 
but  a  very  dim  recollection  of  what  afterwards 
transpired,  till  1  found  myself  descending  the 
ladder  with  Mr.  Gordon.  But  I  know  that 
before  we  closed  the  trap  the  vibration  of  the 
walls  told  us  they  could  not  stand  much  longer. 
( >nce  down  in  the  vault  we  were  in  comparative 
quietude,  and  were  enabled  to  converse  with 
one  another.  To  hear  the  sound  of  our  own 
voices,  and  communicate  our  thoughts  bywords, 
after  the  overpowering  din  by  which  we  had  for 
the  last  hour  been  encompassed,  was  a  comfort 
which  words  cannot  express. 

Presently  there  was  a  report,  and  then  a 
rolling  crash  above  our  heads,  which  made  the 
earth  shake  and  tremble  beneath  us. 

"That's  the  house  gone,"  said   Mr.   Gordon, 
quietly.      "I    expected    it    would    not    hold    up 
long." 

This  announcement  was  followed  by  a  dismal 
wail  from  the  negroes.  One  young  negrcss 
started  up  with  an  exclamation  of  dismay,  crying 
out  that  she  had  fit  her  babe  asleep  in  the 
cabin  by  the  plantation.  She  was  with  difficulty 
restrained  by  her  companions  from  starting  in 
h  of  ii.  and  finally  sank  to  the  ground, 
wailing  bitti  rly  over  her  lost  offspring. 

My  mind  had  hitherto  been  so  occupied 
thai  I  had  no  time  to  take  in  the  peculiarities 
of  th  tie.     We  were  huddled  together  in  a 

large  dark    vault,   lit  only  by  the  feeble  rays  of 


two  candles  and  a  lamp  which  hung  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  There  was  just  sufficient 
light  to  give  everything  outside  the  narrow 
radius  of  these  lights  a  grotesque  or  diabolical 
aspect.  The  negroes  in  the  distance,  most  of 
whom  were  crouched  on  the  floor,  appeared  the 
very  personification  of  spirits  of  darkness  await- 
ing their  condemnation.  One  old  negro  in  the 
background,  tall  and  spectral,  looked  like  a 
malevolent  demon,  gloating  over  his  victims. 

for  more  than  an  hour  we  remained  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  going  on 
above  us.  All  we  knew  was  that  the  noise  of 
the  storm  had  sensibly  diminished.  At  last  I 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and,  mounting  the 
ladder,  I  endeavoured  to  open  the  trap  that  I 
might  see  what  was  the  state  of  things  above- 
ground.  I  undid  the  latch  and  essayed  to  lift 
up  the  door,  but  my  strength  was  not  sufficient 
to  do  so.  I  called  up  Mr.  Gordon  and  one  of 
the  negroes ;  but  our  united  strength  failed  to 
move  it,  and  at  last,  after  repeated  efforts,  we 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  task,  for  it 
became  evident  that  the  ruins  of  the  house  had 
fallen  over  us,  and  that,  till  assistance  could  be 
obtained  from  above,  we  were  prisoners.  Our 
position  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  for 
we  had  no  idea  when — if  ever-  -we  should  be 
released,  and  our  stock  of  food  was  very  scanty. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  worst  evil  we  had 
to  encounter,  for  presently,  as  we  sat  there,  a 
mysterious  rumbling  came  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  A  few  moments  elapsed  and  then 
the  noise  increased,  seeming  to  come  nearer 
and  nearer.  Presently  it  reached  us,  the  earth 
seemed  to  rise  under  our  feet,  the  walls  cracked, 
and  the  ladder  leading  to  the  trap  split  into 
fragments  and  fell  among  the  negroes,  whose 
wild  cries  of  terror  rent  the  air.  It  was  a 
moment  of  intense  agony.  We  all  stood  trans- 
fixed with  awe,  for  we  expected  nothing  less 
than  that  the  earth  was  about  to  open  and 
swallow  us  up. 

No  sooner  had  the  earthquake  passed  than  a 
new  danger  menaced  us.  Through  one  of  the 
cracks  in  the  wall  water  was  flowing  rapidly,  and 
the  floor  of  the  vault  was  already  covered  some 
inches  deep.  At  fust  neither  Mrs.  Seuter 
the  most  nervous  of  our  party --nor  the  negroes 
seemed  to  comprehend  this,  but  as  the  water 
rapidly  increased  in  depth  the  lady  became  alive 
to  her  peril. 

"  Why,"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  in  terror, 
"we  shall  all  be  drowned  !  Is  there  no  means 
of  escape?  Can  you  think  of  no  way,  no  plan, 
to  extricate  us  from  this  horrible  place?'' she 
asked  of  me. 

"  None  whatever,"  I  replied.  "  We  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  God,  and  He  alone  can  help  us." 
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Fhe  old  lady's  countenance  became  ashy 
pale,  and  then  she  threw  up  her  arms  and 
shrieked  :  — 

"I  can't  die — I  won't  die!  Will  nobody 
savenie?  I'll  give  anything.  I'll  make  any  of 
you  rich,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  cower- 
ing  negroes,  lint  her  appeals  awakened  no 
response  from  the  terrified  blacks. 

As  the  water  rose  it  was  quite  a  study  to 
watch  the  faces  of  those  about  me.  The 
gradual  transition  from  anxiety  to  fear,  and 
from  fear  to  the  wildest  despair,  would  have 
been  ludicrous  in  the  extreme  had  not  our 
situation  been  so  appalling.  While  all  around 
were  crying  and  wailing,  however,  Mr.  Gordon's 
two  daughters  remained  perfectly  quiet.  Their 
Courage  did  not  fail  them  for  an  instant,  though 
tin-  water  had  now  reached  above  their  knees. 
In  the  faces  of  these  tw<>  -iris  mighl  be  read 
that  uncomplaining  patience,  that  high  ami 
enduring  fortitude,  which  is  a  special  charac 
teristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  woman  in  a  foreign 
land.  'Ili'-  contrast  between  their  calmness  and 
the  wild  despair  <•!  Mis.  Seuter  and  the  negn 
was  very  noticeable.  It  was  a  time  to  test  the 
courage  ol  anyone.  Mr.  Gordon,  I  knew,  was 
not  deficient  in  courage,  but  even  his  fortitude 
seemed  to  be  forsaking  him.  His  looks  were 
wild.     'I'll,'  mus<  les  <>f  his  mouth  twitched  and 


q  u  i  v  e  r  e  d ,  a  n  d 
every  now  and 
then  he  muttered 
something  under 
his  breath  which 
I  could  not  hear. 
Inch  by  inch 
the  water  rose, 
till  it  reached  my 
waistcoat.  One 
by  one  the  but- 
tons disappeared, 
as  each  minute 
our  insidious 
enemy  gained 
upon  us.  Still, 
I  was  loth  to  re- 
linquish all  hope. 
Meantime,  not  a 
word  had  been 
uttered  or  an  ex- 
clamation made 
by  Mr.  Gordon  or 
his  heioic  daugh- 
ters. Mrs.  Seuter 
had  ceased  her 
cries,  for  she  had 
persuaded  a  tall 
negro  to  hoist 
her  upon  his 
shoulder,  where  she  sat,  grasping  one  of  the 
candles  with  great  and  evident  satisfaction.  She 
was  in  a  fool's  paradise,  for  she  did  not  realize 
that  the  instinct  of  life  was  as  strong  in  the 
negro  as  in  herself,  and  that  the  moment  the 
water  rose  high  enough  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  negro  he  would,  without  hesitation,  leave 
her  to  her  fate.  No,  there  was  no  help  or 
escape  for  US,  and  all  we  could  do  was  calmly  to 
await  the  approach  of  that  dreadful  death  which 
was  slowly,  but  surely,  creeping  upon  us.  A 
time  of  more  awful  suspense  could  not  be 
imagined.  I  have  been  through  a  good  deal, 
but  never  anything  like  that.  A  man  may  b 
brave  when  his  blood  is  hot  and  the  tide  of 
battle  carries  him  on,  but  to  stand  still  and  see 
the  grim  destroyer  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
moment  by  moment  and  inch  by  inch,  requin  - 
a  very  different  son  of  courage. 

The  water  had,  by  this  time,  reached  almost 
to  our  aim  pits,  and,  I  felt  my  fortitude  giving 
I  wanted  to  (all  aloud  to  shriek  for 
help.  There  was  something  so  terrible  in  the 
idea  of  being  drowned  in  this  fashion  like  rats 
in  a  cellar,  that  I  instinctively  recoiled  from  it. 
Just  as  I  had  about  given  up  hope  there 
came  again  the  hollow  rumbling  of  the  earth- 
quake and  tin'  sickening  sensation  of  its  shock. 
The    place   shook,    the   water  was  agitated,  and 
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then — thank  Heaven  ! — partially  subsided.  For 
a  time  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  ;  I  expected 
to  see  it  rise  again.  But  I  found,  to  my  great 
joy,  that  it  was  rapidly  diminishing.  It  was  a 
moment  of  intense  relief,  though  our  danger 
was  by  no  means  over.  We  were  saved  from 
immediate  death,  it  was  true,  but  how  were  we 
to  be  extricated  from  our  living  tomb  ?  How 
were  we  to  make  our  situation  known  to  others  ? 

For  several  hours  we  remained  in  this  state  — 
part  of  the  time  with  the  additional  horror  of 
darkness,  for  the  lights  burned  out  and  we  had 
no  others  to  replace  them.  I  cannot  tell  if  I,  or 
anyone  else,  slept.  But  I  know  that,  after  a 
time,  we  all  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
for  not  a  word  was  uttered.  At  one  time  I 
fancied  my  senses  were  leaving  me,  for  my  brain 
was  filled  with  strange,  unearthly  visions.  From 
this  state  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  most 
appalling  shrieks. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  faintly.  "What  is 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  The  water's  coming 
in  again.  Don't  you 
hear  it  ? "  cried  Mrs. 
Seuter. 

I  listened.  There  was 
a  noise,  certainly — but 
it  did  not  sound  like 
water.  Then  it  ceased. 
I  felt  about  me ;  but 
my  senses  were  so 
numbed  that  I  could 
not  tell  if  the  water 
was  rising  or  falling,  or, 
indeed,  if  there  was  any 
water  at  all.  I  listened 
again.  Most  certainly 
there  ivtre  sounds,  and 
they  came  from  above. 
At  first  they  were  indis- 
tinct, but  each  moment 
they  became  plainer, 
and  at  last  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  blows  of 
picks  and  the  scraping 
of  shovels.  These,  at 
last,  were  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  human 
voices.  Help  was  at 
hand.  A  few  minutes 
later,  to  our  inexpressible 
delight,  the  trap  opened 
and  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
burst  in  upon  us. 

I  shall  not  attempt 
to  depict  our  feelings, 
or  the  wild  joy  of  the 
negroes,  both  above  and 
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below.  Nor  shall  I  be  able  to  give  any  correct 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Seuter 
conducted  herself,  so  frantic  were  her  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  I  only  know  that  Mr.  Gordon  and 
his  two  daughters  embraced  me  in  their  excite- 
ment, and  that  I  thought  the  latter  experience 
very  agreeable. 

Our  final  deliverance  was  delayed  for  some 
time  for  want  of  a  ladder.  While  one  was 
being  procured  the  negroes  and  people  above 
were  very  anxious  to  know  if  we  were  all  safe, 
and  we  soon  assured  them  upon  this  point. 

The  young  negress  whose  lamentations  con- 
cerning her  offspring  had  been  so  pitiful  to  hear 
now  began  clamouring  for  news  of  the  child. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true  that,  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  negro  village, 
the  child  was  found  quite  unhurt,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  we  reached  the  surface  was  in  the 
arms  of  its  mother. 

The  scene  of  destruction  which  met  our  gaze 

on  arriving  at  the  sur- 
face was  something 
which  utterly  baffles 
description.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  was, 
as  it  were,  completely 
changed.  Where,  yester- 
day, everything  was 
green  and  luxuriant,  all 
was  now  bare  and  black. 
Vegetation,  human 
habitations,  and  animal 
life  had  alike  vanished. 
So  marvellous  a  trans- 
formation in  so  short  a 
time  I  had  never  seen. 

As  to  Paradise  itself 
it  was  a  mass  of  ruins 
and  the  sugar  -  works 
were  greatly  damaged. 

Our  rescue  was  due 
to  a  party  of  hands 
employed  at  a  cove 
about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  house, 
where  Mr.  Gordon  had 
a  landing-place.  These 
men,  although  they  had 
been  exposed  to  the  full 
fury  of  the  gale,  escaped 
uninjured,  and  at  day- 
break started  to  look  for 
their  master.  We  were 
immured  in  the  vault 
for  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  hours — the  longest 
day  and  night  by  far 
that  I  have  ever  spent. 


Our  Christmas  Tiger=Shoot. 


By  Mrs.  Henderson. 


Christmas  is  usually  associated  with  blazing  fires  and  a  round  of  festivities,  but  in  this  little  paper 
Mrs.  Henderson  describes  how  she  and  her  party  spent  their  Christmas  vacation  in  the  jungle, 
shooting  tigers  and  panthers.  In  honour  of  the  season  the  tents  were  decorated  with  orchids  from 
the  forest  and  coloured    plates    from    the    newspapers    from    "  home."     Mrs.  Henderson  illustrates  her 

article  with  snap-shots  taken  by  one  of  the  party. 


T  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,"  and  the  worst  famine  which 
India  has  known  for  a  hundred 
years,  though  a  source  of  infinite 
suffering    to    the    natives    and    of 

infinite  work  and  worry  to  the  officials,  was  not 

without  its  advantage  to  me  personally,  for,  had 

it  not  occurred,  I  could  never  have  gone  tiger- 
shooting. 

In  the  district  where  my  husband  is  stationed 

the  jungle  is  almost  entirely  forest  land,  and   in 

the  cold   weather,  when   the  leaves  are  on   the 

trees,   it  is  impossible,   as  a  rule,  to  shoot   big 

game.     On    the    other 

hand,     when     the     burning 

sun    and     hot    winds    have 

burnt  up  the  vegetation  and 

deprived    friend    "  Stripes  " 

of    his    cover,    the    heat    is 

such  as  to  render  a  sojourn 

in     the     wilds,    if    not    im- 
possible, at  least  inadvisable 

from    a    woman's    point    of 

\  iew. 

It  must  not  be  supposed 

that    the    famine    blew    me 

nothing  but  good,      far 

from   it :    there  were   many 

disagreeables  and  disadvan- 
tages, among  which  was  the 

enforced     absence     of     my 

husband   after    barely   three 

months  of  married  life.    His 

regiment,   a    native   cavalry 

corps,  having  exhausted   its 

reserve   of    fodder   stacked 

the  preceding  year,  and 

being    unable    to  obtain  an 

adequate    supply    of   water, 

was  obliged  to  leave  cantonments  and  camp  neai 

a  forest  reserve  some  twenty  miles  distant. 

Here  a  certain  amount  of  lasl  year's  grass, 
which  no  one  had  taken  die  trouble  to  remove, 
was   tO    be    had    for    the    cutting,    and   a    USUall) 

large  river  could  still  boast  of  a  few  isolated 
pools.  Ladies  were  naturally  not  wanted  in 
camp,  and  we  poor  deserted  females  had  to 
shift  for  ourselves  in  an  empty  station  as  be  I 


we  might. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  a  niece  who, 
though  a  few  years  my  junior,  had  more  ex- 
perience of  the  country,  and  who  consented  to 
share  my  loneliness,  I  should  have  been  desolate 
indeed. 

Christmas  arrived  in  due  course,  bringing 
with  it  the  necessity  of  festivities  of  some  sort, 
and,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  collection 
of  females  to  be  particularly  festive  by  them- 
selves, some  relaxation  had  to  be  made  in  the 
rule  excluding  the  weaker  sex  from  camp. 

Now,  our  journey  to  the  camp  took  us  in  the 
direction   of  a  good   tiger  jungle  ;  and  a  made 

road  which  lay  only  the 
miles  farther  on  would 
permit  of  twenty  miles  more 
being  done  on  wheels. 
These  considerations,  and 
the  abnormally  dry  state  of 
the  country  —  which  alone 
made  such  a  thing  possible 
-induced  my  husband  and 
a  brother  officer  (whom  we 
will  call  .Mr.  G-  -)  to 
propose  a  Christmas  tiger- 
shoot,  in  which  they  should 
be  accompanied  by  my 
niece  and  myself. 

The  first  step  was  to 
obtain  permission,  and  the 
civil  officer  in  charge  of  the 
district,  a  personal  friend  of 
my  husband,  was  accord- 
ingly  written  to. 

The     answer     was     mon 
than  satisfactory.     My  hus- 
band's   friend    (Mr.    S       -) 
wrote    to    say   that    he    was 
unable  to  grant  Us   a    shoot 

m-  permit  at  present  on  account  of  tin-  famine  : 
his  duty  would  take  him  to  the  part  of  the 
country  mentioned  about  <  In  i  l  mas  time,  and  he 
hoped  we  would  consider  ourselves  his  guests, 
lie  would  not  be  present  the  whole  time  him- 
self, but  .vould  put  his  camp  at  our  disposal. 

To  say  we  were  in  clover  would  be  to  express 
it  mildly,  and  on  1  )ecember  2ist,  early  in  the 
morning,  three  of  us   set  out   on   horseback   to 
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the  nearest  point  on  the  high  road,    where  our 

dog-cart  was  waiting.      Mr.  G ,   whose  leave 

could  not  be  granted  till  a  couple  of  days  later, 
was  left  to  follow  as  soon  as  he  could  manage  to 
get  away. 

Our  road  lay  along  the  top  of  a  wooded  ridge 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  a  most  enjoyable  drive  brought  us 
to  the  end  of  the  good  macadam  road  and  the 
beginning  of  our  jungle  track.  A  halt  had  been 
called  half-way,  for  breakfast  and  a  fresh  horse, 
at  one  of  the  small  bungalows  which  are  built 
at  intervals  along  Indian  roads,  so  that  by  the 
time  we  reached  our  saddle-horses,  which  had 
started  with  the  camels  carrying  our  camp  on 
the  preceding  evening,  the  sun  was  getting  too 
hot  for  comfort,  and  we  were  glad  to  rest  under 
some  mango  trees  till  the  cool  of  the  evening. 


It  arrived  in  due  course  on  the  heads  of  three 
men,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  amount  of 
provisions  which  go  to  one  presentation  dinner 
the  capacity  of  the  average  native  must  be  truly 
marvellous. 

One  of  the  "portions"  not  only  sufficed  for 
our  united  dinners,  but  provided  a  hearty 
breakfast  for  the  entire  party  on  the  following 
morning.  The  camp-followers  feasted  on  the 
rest. 

The  piece  de  resistance  was,  of  course,  a 
"  pilau,"  or  roast  fowl  surrounded  by  piles  of 
rice  fried  with  sultanas,  almonds,  onions,  and 
spires  (really  a  delicious  mixture,  though  it  does 
not  sound  inviting),  and  this  was  backed  up  by 
a  particularly  fiery  egg  curry  and  bowls  of  semo- 
lina boiled  in  milk  and  smothered  in  sugar. 
We  did   not  trouble  either  of  the  latter  dishes 
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We   had    brought  our  saddles  with   us  in  the 
<.in,  and  an  evening  ride  of  about  twelve  miles 
brought  us  to  our   halting-place  outside  a  la 
villa] 

Our  camels  arrived  about  the  same  time  as 
ourselvi  -.  and  th<  ten  I  was  soon  pitched  under 
some  huge  banyan  trees,  the  pillar-like  roots  of 
which  formed  a  pleasant  camping-ground,  h 
wa  here  that  1  had  my  first  experience  ol  native 
hospitality,  as  the  Patail  or  village  head  man, 
whom  my  husband  had  met  before,  insisted  on 
sending  us  a  dinner. 


THE  TENT  WAS  SOON  PITCHED  i  ND1  R 
SOME  HUGE  KANYAN  rKEES." 
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much,  but  as  each  "portion"  of  the  "pilau" 
consisted  in  the  first  place  of  an  entire  fowl  we 
did  not  do  badly. 

Our  camp  was  a  primitive  one,  as  half  our 
transport  had  gone  on  to  the  next  halting  place 
to  prepare  things  there.  My  niece  and  I  slept, 
SO  to  speak,  "heads  and  heels"  in  a  tent,  with 
my  husband  under  the  fly. 

I  lawn  next  morning  saw  us  on  the  move 
again,  and  before  the  sun  had  got  troublesome 
we  had  ridden  some  fifteen  miles.  Some  large 
tamarind  trees   near  a  well  (which   happened  to 
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have  some  water  in  it)  afforded  us  a  pleasant 
midday  shelter,  and,  having  eaten  our  "  break- 
fast," we  rested  under  them  till  the  evening.  We 
were  well  in  the  jungle  now,  and  we  determined 
to  forego  the  usages  of  civilization.  This  we 
ladies  did  by  letting  our  hair  down,  while  my 
husband  decided  only  to  shave  at  intervals, 
when  the  spirit  moved  him.  Our  camp  that 
evening  lay  near  «a  village,  some  few  miles 
farther  on,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  collection 
of  forest  preserves.  And  on  the  way  to  it  I  saw 
a  forest  jungle  for  the  first  time. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  quite  different  to  any- 
thing I  had  imagined,  and  the  vast  primeval 
masses  of  creeper-hung  trees  and  impenetrable 
undergrowth  of  my  imagination  were  nothing 
more  formidable  in  reality  than  tracts  of  grass- 
land covered  with  very  ordinary-looking  trees, 
and  divided  geometrically  into  squares  by  broad 
b]ack  bands  some  twenty  yards  wide.  A  similar 
chaired  and  blackened  track   bordered  the  road 


and  all  natives  passing  the  boundaries  are  first 
searched  for  matches  or  flint  and  steel,  while 
each  side  of  the  road,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
protected  by  a  "  fire-path." 

As  our  march  was  a  short  one,  and  there 
were  still  a  couple  of  hours  of  daylight  left 
when  we  reached  camp,  my  husband  took  me 
out  with  him  for  a  walk  through  the  jungle. 
After  about  an  hour's  walking  we  came  upon  a 
herd  of  cheetul  or  spotted  deer  (the  first  I  had 
seen)  and  accounted  for  a  fine  stag. 

The  cheetul  is  a  beautiful  creature,  carrying  a 
fine  head,  and  his  spotted  skin  is  a  handsome 
trophy,  so  that,  independently  of  our  replenished 
larder,  we  were  in  luck's  way. 

That  night  our  camp  could  boast  of  two 
tents,  so  that  we  were  more  comfortable,  and  as 
the  next  day  would  see  us  at  our  journey's 
end  the  usual  superlatively  early  start  was 
unnecessary. 

We  breakfasted  off  cheetul  steak,  and  rested 


we  traversed  on  either  side.  These,  my  husband 
informed  me,  were  what  are  called  "fire-paths." 
They  are  cleared  of  trees,  and  the  grass  and 
undergrowth  are  burned  at  the  beginning  of 
every  hot  season.  The  object  <>f  these  clear 
ances  is  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  lire,  so 
that   should  one  Mock  catch    it   may  still    be 

possible    to    save    the    remainder    of    the    forest. 

Very  strict  laws  are  enforced  with  regard  to  fire, 

Vol.  \iii.     36. 


some  six  miles  along  our  road,  finishing  our 
journey  early  in  the  evening,  having  accom- 
plished some  seventy  miles  quite  comfortably  in 
three  days. 

The  standing  camp  which  had  been  put  at 
our  disposal  was  a  most  luxurious  one,  consist- 
ing of  two  large  sleeping  and  one  dining  tent, 
besides  the  mosl  Complete  arrangements  lor  our 
horses  and  following.    The  commissariat  arrange- 
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ments,  too,  were  on  the  most  lavish  scale,  and 
we  were  quite  as  well  supplied  with  the 
necessities  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life  as  if  we 
had  been  in  the  heart  of  civilization. 

Our  first  day  in  camp  was  uneventful,  except 
for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  G—  — ,  who  had  started 
the  evening  before,  spending  the  night  under  a 
tree. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  we  devoted  it  to 
decorating   the   camp.      Certain    trees    in    the 


posed  hunting  ground,  and  an  army  of  naked 
black  men  with  sticks,  clubs,  axes,  and  rough 
musical  instruments  having  been  marshalled,  we 
set  out  for  the  jungle. 

A  consultation,  illustrated  by  maps  drawn 
with  a  stick  in  the  dust,  having  determined 
where  the  tigers  (for  there  were  marks  of  more 
than  one)  were  likely  to  come,  trees  were 
selected,  and  charpoys,  or  beds  made  of  rough 
wood  and  string,  were  tied  up  in  the  branches. 
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neighbourhood  were  covered  with  a  sort  of  small 
orchid,  somewhat  resembling  mistletoe,  and  with 
the  help  of  this  and  other  jungle  leaves  we  con- 
trived to  make  the  tent  look  quite  seasonable. 
Our  post,  too,  arrived  on  a  camel,  and  the 
coloured  pictures  from  the  illustrated  papers 
were  the  one  thing  needed  to  complete  our 
preparations  for  Christmas. 

My  husband  had  been  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  the  shikarees  to  search  the  jungle 
for  marks  and  to  tie  up  the  poor  buffalo-calves 
which  were  destined  to  attract  the  tiger. 

Christmas  Day  passed  quietly.  My  husband 
and  Mr.  G—  -  went  out  in  the  jungle  that  and 
every  other  morning,  and  in  the  evenings  we 
generally  accompanied  them.  One  day  Mr. 
<  i  -  brought  in  a  small  cheetul,  which  was  of 
great  use  in  the  kitchen,  but  had  not  much  of  a 
head. 

The  news  of  the  first  "kill  "  i.e.,  the  killing 
ol  .1  buffalo-calf  by  a  tiger — came  on  Boxing 
I  >av.  and  we  all  sallied  out  for  a  beat. 

An  eighl  mile  ride  brought  us  near  our  pro 


In  one  tree  were  posted  my  niece  and  Mr.  G— 
and  in  the  other  my  husband  and  myself.     Rifles 
were  loaded,  the  spare  cartridges  given  to  me  to 
hold  ;  and  then  all  was  expectation. 

We  had  not  been  waiting  long  when  the  beat 
commenced,  a  perfectly  wicked  noise — such  a 
shouting  and  banging  of  tins  and  sounding  of 
horns  and  beating  of  drums  as  would  surely,  I 
thought,  frighten  the  boldest  tiger.  This  pande- 
monium had  lasted  some  ten  minutes,  when  my 
heart,  which  had  managed  somehow  to  find  its 
way  into  the  back  of  my  throat,  suddenly  stood 
still. 

There,  right  in  front  of  me,  was  a  large,  soft, 
yellow  and  black  thing,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
great  pussy-cat,  coming  leisurely  along,  straight 
in  the  direction  of  our  tree  ! 

My  husband  waited  till  the  great  beast  was 
almost  directly  below  us,  when  I  saw  him  raise 
his  rifle  and  fire. 

The  poor  tiger  (which  for  the  life  of  me  I 
could  not  help  pitying,  it  was  so  like  a  cat) 
turned  sharp  round  and   commenced  to  tear  at 
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his    yellow    back.       A    second    shot,    however, 
finished  his  struggles,  and  after  a  few  convulsive 
movements    he   fell  over   on   his   side 
and  lay  quite  still. 

Four  whistles  had  been  decided  on 
as    a    signal    by    which    the    shikarees 
might  know  that  the 
and  the  beat  might 
continue  in  safety. 

Scarcely     had 
these  been  sounded 


tiger 


was 
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when  a  shot  on  the  left,  followed  by  four  more 
whistles,  told  us  that  Mr.  G—  had  been 
equally  successful,  and  the  beat  was  again  con- 
tinued for  anything  else  that  might  come  out. 

A  surprise  came  out  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
cub,  at  which  my  husband  would  not  lire,  as  he 
said  he  would  leave  it  to  grow  bigger.  We 
watched  it  instead,  and  I  longed  for  the 
camera,  which,  of  course,  happened  to  be  in 
the  other  tree. 

Suddenly  it  looked  up  and  saw  us,  and  made 
the  most  terrifying  noise  i  have  ever  heard  in 
ray  lilV-.  If  this  was  what  a  cub  could  produce, 
what  musl  the  roar  of  a  full-grown  tiger  be  like? 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  with  which  to  com- 
pare it  except  the  noise  made  by  a  rough  rope 
pulled  rapidly  through  a  hole  in  a  board. 

Having  terrified  us,  as  he  thought,  sufficiently, 
young  Hopeful  went  off  roaring  through  the 
trees,  and  my  husband  could  not  resist  the 
temptation    of  sending  a    shot    after  him,  as  he 

id,  "for  his  cheek."  The  bullet,  however,  hit 
a  tree  and  did  no  harm. 


Two  tigers  in  one  day 
were  almost  enough  to 
satisfy  the  gentlemen,  but 
when  the  following  morn- 
ing brought  the  news  of 
another  "  kill  "  there  was 
positively  no  holding 
them. 

Off  we  went  again,  the 
guns,  etc.,  having  been 
sent  on  before  breakfast  ; 
and,  the  "  kill "  having 
occurred  quite  close  to 
camp,  we  were  soon  on 
the  spot.  Here  there  was 
trouble,  as  the  man  who 
had  brought  my  husband's 
rifle  had  forgotten  the 
cartridges  !  In  spite  of 
this  it  was  determined  to 
get  into  position,  and  a 
shot-gun  and  slugs  were 
substituted  for  the  rifle 
until  the  missing  cart- 
ridges could  be  fetched 
from  camp. 

No  sooner  had  we 
settled  ourselves  than, 
with  a  roar  (a  real  full- 
grown  roar  this  time),  the 
tiger  charged  the  still  in- 
complete line  of  beaters, 
and  they  had  only  just 
time  to  get  up  trees 
and  escape  with  whole 
skins. 
Fortunately  for  the  sportsmen  there  was  little 
jungle  near  at  hand  with  the  exception  of  the 
patch  in  which  "  Stripes  "  had  taken  up  his 
abode,  so  that,  having  finished  his  charge  and 
driven  his  tormentors  ignominiously  up  trees, 
he  returned  and  lay  down  where  he  had  been 
before. 

A  tiger  who  acts  in  this  way  is  often  very 
dangerous,  and  my  husband  was  afraid  of  his 
injuring  one  of  the  beaters.  The  man  with  the 
cartridges,  however,  having  turned  up  just  then, 
was  armed  with  the  discarded  shot-gun  and 
sent  off  with  instructions  to  climb  up  a  certain 
conveniently  placed  tree,  and  fire  it  at  intervals 
in  the  required  direction. 

The  tree  on  which  we  sat  was  on  the  high 
bank  of  a  river,  now  dried  up  into  a  succession 
of  pools,  sm  that,  as  the  jungle  lay  below  us,  we 
could  see  all  that  occurred  quite  clearly  and 
follow  every  movement  of  the  tiger  by  the  dis- 
turbance he  made  in  the  undergrowth. 

Every  time  the  shot-gun  sent  a  patter  of  slugs 
into   the   jungle    the    tiger    made  a  charge,  and 
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attempted  to  get  up  the  tree  of  one  or  other  of 
the  beaters,  who  had  been  warned  on  no  account 
to  leave  their  places.  Every  time  he  essayed 
to  climb  a  shower  of  sticks,  broken  branches, 
and  turbans  drove  him  back  again.  He  had 
evidently  been  shot  at  before,  and  knew  what 
was  awaiting  him. 

At  last  he  attempted  to  slink  out  along  the 
bed  of  the  river,  but  my  husband  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him,  and  his  second  shot  dropped 
the  tiger  sprawling  among  the  boulders. 

We  took  him  home  and  skinned  him,  and 
when  Mr.  S  — ,  the  owner  of  the  camp,  turned 
up  the  following  morning,  we  had  three  tiger- 
skins  already  pegged  out  and  drying  to  greet 
him  with.  It  was  hard  lines  for  him  to  have 
missed  the  fun,  but  he  came  in  for  his  fair  share 
afterwards. 

That  night  I  was  taken  for  my  first  ride  on 
an  elephant.  The  clumsy-looking  old  lady  had 
been  tied  up  near  our  camp  ever  since  our 
arrival,  but  so  far  we  had  contented  ourselves 
with  looking  at  her,  not  having  liked  to  take  her 
out  till  her  owner's  arrival. 

The  gentlemen  took  their  rifles  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  a  shot  at  cheetul  or  other  game,  but 
we  saw  nothing,  though  the  careful  and  silent 
manner  in  which  the  big  beast  moved  through 
the  jungle  was  very  interesting,  and  several  small 
trees  and  other  obstacles  wen-  broken  down  and 
cleared  out  of  the  way  for  our  special  edification. 


After  this  we  always  used  the  elephant  to  take 
us  to  our  stations  in  the  jungle,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  when  returning  late,  we  made  her 
carry  us  all  the  way  back  to  camp. 

The  previous  night  a  panther,  which  had  been 
prowling  round  the  camp  ever  since  we  arrived 
and  nearly  frightened  my  niece,  who  was  all 
alone  in  her  tent,  out  of  her  senses,  took  a 
fancy  to  one  of  Mr.  G—  -'s  ponies,  and  the  poor 
little  beast  was  badly  bitten  in  the  neck  before 
the  marauder  could  be  driven  off.  Mr.  G—  — , 
determined  to  avenge  his  pony,  sat  up  after  dark 
over  the  remains  of  a  heifer  which  "  Spots  "  had 
helped  himself  to  some  nights  before.  About 
ten  o'clock  we  heard  a  shot,  and  the  camp 
turned  out  with  guns  and  spears  and  lanterns  to 
learn  the  result. 

After  a  time  the  excitement  subsided,  and 
when  the  crowd  returned  carrying  a  furry  yellow 
thing  of  sorts,  we  quite  thought  that  the  pony 
was  avenged  and  that  our  nights  were  going   to 

be  undisturbed  in  future.      Mr.  G ,  however, 

appeared  somewhat  depressed,  and  presently 
confessed  sheepishly  that  he  had  shot  a  hyena 
by  mistake. 

That  panther  continued  to  laugh  at  us  all 
the  time  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  though  attempts  were  made  almost  nightly 
on  his  life,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  he  is  still  at  large. 

One  night   lie  came  up  to  a  goat  which  had 
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been  tied  up  to  attract  him,  but  the  shikaree 
who  was  watching  for  him  shot  the  goat  instead 
of  the  panther  ! 

After  Mr.  S arrived  the  bag  was  increased 

by  three  tigers,  a  panther,  and  a  bear  ;  but 
though  I  heard  most  of  the  shots,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  my  full  share  of  excite- 
ment, I  saw  none  of  these  actually  killed. 

The  panther  we  got  was,  I  believe,  a  par- 
ticularly fine  one,  but  managed  in  the  first 
instance  to  get  away  with  only  a  wound,  and,  as 
he  had  to  be  followed  upon  foot,  we  ladies  were 
of  course  left  behind.  This  was  naturally  an 
anxious  time,  but  a  succession  of  shots,  followed 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  by  the  reappearance  of 
the  party,  soon  put  our  minds  at  rest. 

There  was  one  day  of  my  tiger-shooting  ex- 
periences which  I  cannot  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed,  but  though  it  upset  my  nerves  at  the 
time  there  were  no  more  serious  results. 

We  had  had  a  beat  and  had  heard  the  tiger, 
but  nothing  having   come 
out,   my  husband  had  left 
me  up  a  tree,  and  gone  to 
see  what  had  happened. 

After  he  had  been  absent 


some  time  I  heard  Mr.   S- 


-  calling  to  him  in 
agonized  tones  to  "keep  back."  This  was  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterwards  by  a  commotion  amongst 
the  beaters  and  a  shot.  My  feelings  during  this 
period  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

It  seems  that  after  leaving  us  the  gentlemen 
had  almost  tumbled  over  the  tiger,  who  was 
lying  under  a  bush,  and  on  trying  to  get  round 
had  been  charged  by  the  animal.  My  husband 
had  fired  and  turned  the  tiger.  Till  he  found 
his  bullet  safely  embedded  in  a  tree  he  thought 
he  had  wounded  the  beast,  which  in  reality 
escaped  scot-free. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  part  of  the  trip  were 
our  evening  wanderings  in  the  jungle  in  search 
of  fresh  meat  for  the  larder,  when  the  habits, 
marks,  and  ways  generally  of  jungle  animals 
were  explained  and  pointed  out  to  us. 

All  too  soon  the  time  came,  however,  when 
we  must  change  the  free,  wild  life  of  the  cam]) 
for  the  routine  of  civilization,  and  it  was  with 

many  regrets  that 
we  commenced  our 
homeward  journey 
after  our  pleasant 
"Christmas  holi- 
day "  in   the  jungle. 


PART  OK  OUK  CHRISTMAS    BAG— FOUR   TIGERS,    A    PANTHER, 
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The  author  is  the  Colonial  manager  of  a  British  syndicate  running  a  number  of  general  stores  in 
British  Columbia,  and  in  this  straightforward  little  narrative  he  gives  an  account  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  a  store-keeper's  life  in  the  wild  mining  towns  on  the  border.  The  way  in  which 
the    desperadoes  who    broke  into  the   store  were    caught    and   punished    throws    an   amusing  sidelight 

on  the  rough-and-ready  judicial   methods    of   the    frontier. 


OMEONE  has  broken  in  during 
the  night  and  stolen  six  caddies 
of  tobacco  and  a  shot-gun."  This 
was  my  morning  greeting  one  day 
last  winter. 

I  am  the  Colonial  manager  of  a  British 
syndicate  operating  a  number  of  general  stoics 
and  conducting  various  mining  ventures  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Boundary  District  of  British 
Columbia.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write  I  was 
looking  after  a  store  in  a  "mushroom"  town 
known  as  Cascade  City,  which  was  just  then 
experiencing  a  combined  mining,  real  estate, 
and  railroad  boom.  Situate  only  one  mile  from 
the  United  States  boundary  line  and  well  away 
to  the  west  of  the  Rockies,  the  "eagle-bird" 
was  much  in  evidence,  and  "unfettered  free- 
dom" —in  other  words,  unbridled  lawlessness — 
was  the  order  of  the  day. 

Th<-   town   was,    strictly    speaking,   about   si\ 

months  old.     It  had  sprung  into  existence  in  a 

fever,  lived   in  a  continual   uproar,  and  a  little 

while  ago  almost    perished  in  a  conflagration. 

During  the   fust   year  of    the   "city's"  life    I 


believe  more  than  half  the  deaths  which  occurred 
were  sudden  ones.  A  mere  burglary,  therefore, 
in  such  a  town  may  seem  quite  a  trifle;  but 
this  one  had  complications. 

I  was  hardly  surprised  when  I  heard  the 
unwelcome  announcement  with  which  I  have 
commenced  this  narrative.  For  three  nights 
running  I  had  been  disturbed,  had  arisen 
hurriedly,  and  had  discovered  nothing.  A 
fourth  time  I  had  heard  noises  below  ;  but  even 
a  plank  bed  feels  comfortable  after  eighteen 
hours  of  hard  work,  and  muttering,  "  It's  only 
a  wandering  cow,"  I  had  shivered  off  to  sleep 
again.  But,  as  the  sequel  showed,  on  this  par- 
ticular night  the  thieves  had  really  made  an 
entry,  and  1501b.  of  tobacco  and  a  shot-gun 
were  a-missing. 

It  was  winter  at  the  time,  as  I  have  already 
indicated — a  pretty  severe  winter,  too,  with  a 
temperature  of  4odeg.  below  zero,  and  anywhere 
from  2ft.  to  20ft.  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
according  to  the  altitude. 

Now,  snow  records  tracks,  and  these  tracks 
indicated    that    this  was  an    amateurs'  job  ;   or, 
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perhaps  I  should  say,  a  foolish  and  misguided 
bungle  on  the  part  of  professional  wrongdoers 
temporarily  rendered  careless  by  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  the  business  in  hand.  We  traced 
their  footprints — for  there  were  evidently  several 


Then  a  difficulty  cropped  up — there  was  no 
constable  in  the  town.  One  of  my  colleagues, 
however,  was  a  magistrate,  and  he  soon  devised 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  swore  in 
the  junior   ledger  -  keeper,  a    big,  good-natured 
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of  them — for  some  distance,  until  they  struck  the 
beaten  tracks,  and  then,  of  course,  we  lost  them. 

Naturally  the  rush  of  business  in  the  chief 
store  of  a  boom  town  leaves  little  time  for 
detective  operations.  Carrying  such  a  big  and 
varied  stock,  embracing  nearly  everything  from 
dolls  to  dynamite,  we  hardly  knew  what  our 
losses  really  were.  One  thing,  however,  was 
clear — the  stolen  tobacco  could  hardly  be  for 
private  consumption,  and  would  consequently 
have  to  be  marketed.  The  local  markets  were 
limited,  consisting  of  a  few  minor  stores  and 
"construction  camps  "  within  a  ten-mile  radius. 
We  accordingly  sent  out  messages  to  all  these, 
requesting  that  if  the  goods  were  offered  for  sale 
the  vendor  might  be  detained  and  ourselves 
communicated  with.  These  measures  taken,  I 
went  back  to  the  store  and  was  soon  busily 
engaged  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  my 
customers. 

Presently  the  proprietoi  of  .1  small  tobacco 
store  close  by  burst  in  upon  us.  "  Say,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  there's  an  ugly-looking  son  of  a 
gun  down  at  my  pine  offering  T.  and  I'.. 
tobacco  at  about  plantation  price.  Guess  he's 
stolen  it.     Come  and  get  him." 


Harrow  boy,  as  a  special  constable,  and  told 
him  how  to  act.  I  gave  him  a  good  revolver, 
and  he  proceeded  to  make  the  arrest  forthwith. 

The  culprit,  realizing  that  he  was  fairly 
caught,  came  pretty  quietly,  and  was  locked  up 
in  the  front  room  of  a  ramshackle  wooden 
house,  which,  on  occasion,  served  the  dual 
purposes  of  court-house  and  gaol,  but  was  at 
other  times  the  abode  of  a  working  carpenter 
and  his  wife.  The  prisoner  did  not  like  his 
new  quarters.  He  plaintively  asked  to  be  let 
out  for  exercise — a  request  to  which  the 
Harrovian,  who  was  now  acting  as  gaoler,  was 
foolish  enough  to  accede.  The  prisoner,  of 
course,  bolted  the  moment  the  door  was 
opened,  and  was  only  secured  after  a  long 
chase  and  the  tiring  o(  two  shots.  After  that 
the  Harrow  boy  learnt  wisdom. 

That  same  night  the  tobacconist  visited  me 
once  more.  "Say,"  he  blurted  out,  in  his 
curious  laconic  fashion,  "  there's  another  o' 
them  scoundrels  down  at  my  place  a-wonder- 
ing  where  his  pard's  gone.  Come  and  get 
him."  II  turned  to  go,  and  then  facing  about 
and  taking  stock  of  my  insignificant  stature,  he 
added,  "  Better  both  of  you  come.      Bring  your 
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guns,  for  he's  an  ugly    'un,  drunk,  too,  an'  apt 
to  fight  like  fury." 

I  took  a  revolver,  hunted  up  the  Harrow  boy 
from  the  gaol,  and  together  we  proceeded  to 
"gather  in"  the  second  burglar.  He  did  not 
like  the  proposition  at  all.  His  right  hand 
made  a  dive  into  a  jacket-pocket,  but  simulta- 
neously he  found  my  revolver  within  a  yard  of 
his  head,  and  was  briefly  advised  not  to  move  a 
muscle  under  penalty  of  having  a  bullet  through 


necessary  to  sit  up  all  night  to  keep  watch  over 
our  dangerous  captives.  Returning  in  no  very 
easy  frame  of  mind,  I  found  my  Harrow  friend 
oblivious  to  all  sense  of  danger,  and  quietly 
enjoying  a  book  and  pipe.  He  was  sitting  with 
his  back  to  the  window,  with  the  lamp  lit  and 
the  blind  not  even  drawn  down.  When  1 
suggested  that,  under  such  circumstances,  his 
life  was  not  worth   one   second's  purchase,  he 

Ah !     never    thought    of 


merely    remarked, 


him.    T  hen,  s 

and   not  till 
then,    did    he- 
consent     to 
come    with    us  —  and 
even    then    he    came 
ungraciously.       Having 
searched    him    and    re- 
moved  a    twelve  -  inch 

bowie-knife  from  his  pocket,  we  marched  him 
away  down  the  crowded  side-walk.  Arrived 
at  the  gaol  we  handcuffed  him,  put  leg- 
irons  on  him,  and  chained  him  to  the  floor 
alongside  the  other  suffering  sinner.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  ludicrous  expression  of  aston- 
ishment on  his  face  when  he  saw  one  of  his 
companions  already  awaiting  him.  I  must  con- 
fess I  was  not  a  little  startled  myself  when  I 
heard  the  first  man  whisper,  "  Where's  the 
other  three  ?  "  This  gave  the  affair  a  somewhat 
serious  aspect,  for,  if  any  actual  attempt  at 
release  were  made  by  the  burglars'  accomplices, 
the  thin  shell  building— and,  of  course,  my 
companion  and  self — could  be  riddled  through 
in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  a  cold  night,  bitterly 
colli,  so  I  went  up  to  the  store  for  my  overcoat 
and    a    rifle,    knowing    well    that     it    would    be 
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that,"  and  continued 
reading.  Decidedly  a 
public  school  education 
has  its  advantages. 

That  night's  vigil 
was,  I  think,  the  longest 
I  have  ever  experienced. 
At  any  moment  the 
comrades  of  the  curs- 
ing desperadoes  lying 
manacled  on  the  floor 
might  pounce  upon  us  ; 
and  we  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  resist  attack. 
We  had  a  couple  of 
revolvers  and  a  rifle,  it 
is  true,  but  then  the 
"  gaol  "  offered  no  pro- 
tection whatever  against 
bullets,  and  the  Harro- 
vian was  a  new  hand  at 
this  sort  of  work. 

But  fortunately  no 
attempt  at  rescue  was 
made,  and  next  morn- 
ing, sadder  if  not  wiser 
men,  our  two  captives 
were  each  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprison- 
ment, the  maximum 
penalty  allowable  to 
"  rogues  and  vagabonds  without  visible  means 
of  support."  Had  they  been  charged  with 
burglary  and  attempted  violence  —  the  offence 
they  were  really  guilty  of — considerable  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  would  have  been  incurred. 
In  a  new  country  one  learns  to  make  the 
offence  fit  the  law  if  the  law  will  not  con- 
veniently fit  the  offence.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  same  store  which  had  supplied  the 
burglars  with  their  booty  also  provided  the 
requisite  magistrate  and  constables,  the  said 
magistrate  also  meting  out  the  necessary  punish- 
ment. 

So  far  so  good  ;  the  syndicate  had  maintained 
its  character  as  a  "  universal  provider."  But 
what  of  the  three  men  still  at  large?  In  a  town 
where  fire  insurance  costs  from  3  per  cent,  to 
7   per  cent.,   and   where    incendiary   fires   were 
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feared,  I  must  say  I  felt  apprehensive.  It 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  the 
scoundrels  to  fire  the  store  out  of  revenge  for 
the  capture  of  their  comrades,  and  I  knew  that, 
although  we  had  about  3o,ooodols.  worth  of 
stock  at  this  particular  branch,  it  was  only 
insured  for  about  io,ooodols.  However,  they 
did  not  burn  us  out,  and  a  few  days  later  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  catching  yet  another  of 
the  gang,  establishing  his  complicity  in  the 
burglar}',  and  incarcerating  him  in  our  gaol. 

The      night  -  watchman 
took    his    little  case  in 
hand  ;    and    to    him    hap- 
pened what  might  so  easily 
have  come  our  way.     This 
watchman  was  a  big,  dare- 
devil Irishman  ;   he  always 
carried   two    "  guns,"   and 
on  this  occasion  he  found 
them      both     of     service. 
Coming  from    his    rounds 
long    after    midnight,     he 
heard    voices    inside    the 
gaol    where    his    prisoner 
was    lodged.       Loosening 
his    revolvers    he    quietly 
proceeded    to    investigate. 
Entering    the    gaol    as 
silently     as     possible     he 
found  that   two    men   had 
broken   in   before  him  and 
were  releasing  his  prisoner, 
their  former  comrade.     Pat 
was  a  man  of  action,   but 
the  burglars  were  desperate. 
They  drew  first  blood  by 
shooting    Pat    in    the    left 
breast  as   he  entered,    the 
ball    narrowly  escaping   his    heart.      He 
Staggered  and   the  men   rushed  out,  but 
Pat  pulled  himself  together  and,  follow- 
ing immediately,  shot  one  of  the  despe- 
radoes clean  through  the  body,  so  that 
he  dropped  in    his    tracks.     The    other 
man  had  fired  and  fled,  but  Pat,  unheeding  his 
wounds,  gave  chase  and  shot  him  through  the 
leg.      This   little   scrimmage   necessitated  a  little 
additional  but  more  or  l<-ss  informal  police-court 
business,    hut    that    is    a   mere  detail  alongside 
the  fact   that   we  have  had   no   more   burglaries 
Since.      Perhaps    the    burglars    are   superstitious, 
and    have    come     to    the    conclusion    that    our 
place    is    unlucky    lor  them  and   their  kind— or 
perhaps    we   have    bagged   all    there    are    in    the 
country. 


Within  thirty-six  hours  of  my  setting  down 
the  facts  here  recorded,  and  adding  to  them 
the  optimistic  opinion  that  burglary  was  a  lost 
art  in  our  locality,  it  has  become  my  unfortu- 
nate duty  to  confess  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my 
surmise.  Another  burglary  has  taken  place, 
and  the  store  has  once  again  been  broken  into 
and  robbed.  The  safe  was  tried,  but  proved  too 
substantial  for  the  thieves  to  tackle.  The  alarm 
till,  however,  was  unscrewed  and  broken  open 
outside  and  robbed  of  its  contents.    I  was  not  in 
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the  building  that  night,  but  some  clerks  who  were 
slept  serenely  through  the  whole  transaction, 
and  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  in  the  morn 
ing  when,  on  descending,  they  saw  what  had 
transpired  whilst  they  slept.  fortunately  the 
loss  is  small,  and  consists  only  of  such  monej 
as  was  taken  after  the  cashier  had  left  for  home 
Up  till  now  1  have  no  clue  as  to  the  robbers, 
and  have  little  hope  of  making  their  acquaintance 
on  the  same  satisfactory    terms   as    in  my  lorniei 

experiem  1  . 


My  Visit  to  the   Land  of  the   Cliff=Dwellers* 

By  Miss  Helen  Marsh  Wixson,  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

Scattered   about  among   the  mountains  of  Southern   Colorado  are    the    strange,  deserted  villages  of  a 

prehistoric    race    of     cliff-dwellers,    about    whom    science     can     tell     us     nothing.        Miss     Wixson, 

together  with   a  party  of  friends,    spent    some    time   in    exploring  the   habitations    of  this    mysterious 

people,    and   she  illustrates  her  narrative  with  a  number  of  interesting   photographs. 


E  were  a  little  band  of  friends  new 
to  the  fascinating  life  of  the  West, 
and  we  had  determined  to  visit  the 
strange,  prehistoric  ruins  of  Southern 
Colorado — those  curious  cave-dwell- 
ings which  were  ancient  even  in  the  days  of 
Cortez. 

Days  of  investigation  followed,  and  we  learned 
that  in  order  to  attain  our  destination  we  must 
journey  from  Denver  to  Durango,  a  little  city 
set  in  a  green  valley  in  the  mountain  fastness 
of  Southern  Colorado,  and  from  there  make  our 
way  to  what  is  known  as  "  The  Mancos,"  a 
station  from  which  a  short  drive  would  land  us 
at  the  Alamo  Ranch,  the  home  of  the  men  who 
discovered  these  wonderful  ruins.  These  men 
would  provide  camp  outfits,  with  everything 
needful,  and  all  the  comforts  known  to  camp- 
life  at  the  low  rate  of  five  dollars  a  day,  and 
would  themselves  act  as  guides  to  our  land 
of  promise.  Armed  with  this  information  we 
left  Denver  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  one  cool  evening  in  the  early  spring, 
as  we  were  told  that  warm  weather  7vas 
warm  weather  in  the  district  containing  the 
ruins.  We  had  to  travel  some  500  miles  before 
we  found  ourselves  at  Durango — a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  500  miles.  Sometimes  we  wound  in 
and  out,  creeping  slowly  up  the  mountain-side 
until  the  timber-line  was  left  far  behind, 
our  two  sturdy 
engines  always 
just  in  sight  ahead, 
panting  like  tired 
racehorses.  Have 
you  ever  seen  the 
mountains  of  Color- 
ado, the  wonder 
ful  Rockies?  If 
not,  then  you  have 
indeed  lived  in  vain. 
A  the  day  advanced 
we  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of 
scenery  quite  im- 
possible to  dest  ribe, 
and  by  common 
consent  we  1  amped 
upon  the  rear 
platform  of  our 
sleeping  car  and 
drank  our  fill  of 
grandeur. 


We  crossed  the  "Great  Divide  "  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes,  sighted  the  Spanish 
Peaks,  and  then  began  the  ascent  of  La  Veta 
Pass,  which  in  itself  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
engineering  achievements,  and  when  at  last  we 
found  ourselves  9,242ft.  above  sea-level  we  took 
off  our  hats — literally  as  well  as  figuratively — to 
the  energy  and  pluck  of  the  builders  of  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  foot  of  man  to  reach 
these  heights. 

As  dusk  began  to  fall  we  sank  back  into  our 
seats  in  silence,  careless  that  we  passed  through 
the  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  careless  of  every- 
thing save  that  we  had  drunk  our  fill  of  grandeur. 
We  had  feasted,  and  now  must  sort  out  the 
wonderful  mind  -  pictures  we  had  stored  up. 
The  silence  was  at  last  broken  by  the  cry, 
"  Durango  ! "  and  we  rolled  into  that  thriving 
little  city,  which  nestles  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile 
valley,  flanked  on  either  side  by  rugged 
mountains.  A  night's  rest  here,  and  we  were 
once  more  on  the  wing,  this   time   travelling  on 

of  a  railroad,  a 
and  us  at  The 
Mancos,  the  jumping-off  point  for  the  famous 
Cliff  Dwellings. 

Dinner-time  found  us  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  Alamo  Ranch  and  in  the  company 
of  the  Wetherell  "  boys  " — who,  by  the  way,  are 


what  seemed  the  veriest  toy 
narrow  gauge,  which  was  to 
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WHICH   THE    PARTY  STARTED  TO  VISIT    THE  CAVE-DWELLINGS. 
From  a  Photo. 
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effete  civilization. 
Water  is  a  serious 
matter  to  the  travel- 
ler  in  this  arid 
region  ;  neither  man 
nor  beast  may  drink 
of  the  alkali  streams, 
and  must  depend 
upon  the  little  springs 
that  seem  to  come 
simply  from  nowhere, 
and  the  whereabouts 
of  which  is  known 
only  to  the  guides. 

The  first  day  of 
our  march  had 
proved  hard  ;  we  felt 
as  if  we  had  ridden 
hundreds  of  miles, 
but  with  the  shades 
of  evening  we  found 
ourselves  at  the 
Spruce  Tree  House, 
where  we  obtained  the  much-needed  water  from 
the  forbidding-looking  basin  in  Pine  Rock,  while 


THE   SPRUCE  TREE   HOUSE — "  THE    BUILDINGS    ARE   SET    DEEP    IN    UNDER    A    VAST,    OVERHANGING   CI. IFF." 

From  a  Photo. 

all  bearded  men — who  were  to  be  our  guides  on 
the  morrow  and  for  many  morrows  to  come. 
We  were  up  with  the  daylight  next  morn- 
ing, some  of  the  party  grumbling  a  little  at 
being  dragged  out  of  their  beds  so  early. 
After  breakfast — such  a  breakfast  as  can 
only  be  had  at  a  Colorado  ranch — we  were 
off  for  the  ruins,  the  ladies  of  the  party 
wearing  short  skirts  and  sun-bonnets,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  only 
after  many  protests,  riding  astride.  A 
goodly  pack-train  followed,  and  we  felt  quite 
like  great  American  explorers. 

Early  as  was  the  season  we  found  it  warm 
and  dry,  and  no  one  can  appreciate  what 
dryness  means  until  they  have  visited  this 
region;  for  in  this  land  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine Nature  seldom  finds  time  for  tears, 
and  they  are  soon  dried.  Our  guides,  un- 
derstanding this,  had  provided  us  with 
canteens,  which  we  wore  military -wise. 
These  canteens  contained  a  liquid  which  we 
were  gravely  assured  was  water.  At  the 
first  taste  of  this  so-called  "water"  the  old 
in. iid  of  the  party  rebelled,  declaring  that 
she  could  never  drink  such  "horrible 
stuff.''  Before  the  day  was  done,  however, 
this  selfsame  "stuff"  was  in  demand  as  a 
ii'  '  tar  of  the  ;jo<ls,  and  at  night,  1  re 
we  could  replenish  our  supply,  our  old 
maid  was  seen  greedily  draining  the  last 
<b'  >|>  c<jntained  in  her  canteen,  thereby  dis- 
closing  the   fact   that    it  contained  "wrig 

glers  "  as  well  as  tepid  water.  It  was  not 
a  nice  discover)'  to  make  ;  but  we  had  long 
since  ceased  to  care  for  the  luxuries  of  an 


From  a  Photo. 
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our  guides  busied  tnemselves  in  the  endeavour 
to  afford  every  comfort  possible  for  our  weary 
bodies  in  the  quickly  pitched  camp. 

The  Spruce  Tree  House  was  the  first  of 
the  ruined  homes  we  had  come  so  far  to  see, 
and  it  was  a  rich  reward  for  our  weary  day  of 
travel.  We  gazed  and  gazed  at  these  strange 
ruined  homes  of  a  lost,  prehistoric  race  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  awe.  Who  were  they,  and 
when  did  they  build  these  massive  dwellings  ? 
These  are  questions  which  the  scientist  cannot 
answer.     The  buildings  are  set  deep  in  under  a 


and  the  oppressive  silence  was  only  broken  by 
the  heavy  breathing  of  our  tired  horses  and  the 
fitful  plaint  of  the  "  heavy-weight  "  of  our  party, 
who  woke  the  echoes  now  and  then  with  a  vain 
wish  that  she  were  dead.  Now  that  we  had 
attained  to  our  heart's  desire,  and  were  really  at 
the  Cliff  Palace,  we  found  it  well  worth  coming 
so  far  to  see.  All  about  it  was  of  a  lifeless,  dead- 
looking  nature.  Even  the  sparse  vegetation  of 
that  arid  region  springs  from  soil  looking  like 
ashes. 

We  soon   came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 


THE   CI. IFF     PALACE,    A    MIGHTY    VILLAGE   OF    A    BYGONE   TIME   AND    I'EOPLE,    LITERALLY    HANGING    FROM    A    TREMENDOUS   CI. IFF.' 

From  a  Plioto. 


.  overhanging  cliff,  as  shown  in  my  photo 
graph,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  silence  of  a 
great  past  brooded  over  them. 

Willi  the  break  of  day  we  were  again  on 
the  march,  and  not  until  we  reached  the  Cliff 
Palace,  a  mighty  village  of  a  bygone  time  and 
people,  literally  hanging  from  a  tremendous  cliff, 
was  our  journey  done.  We  spent  long,  laborious 
hours  in  slow  riding  through  dense  pinion 
is,  where  we  were  constantly  occupied  in 
dodging  the  heavy  boughs  which  hung  so  low 
as  to  be  a  menace  to  the  unwary  traveller,  their 
sole  mission  seeming  to  be  to  drag  us  from  our 
lies.  lor  a  score  of  miles  or  more  we  saw 
nothing  living  save  a   stray  coyote  or   buzzard, 


first  settlers  of  Colorado  must  have  been  well 
established  in  their  inaccessible  homes  many 
centuries  before  the  coming  of  Cortez.  The 
houses  are  built  of  squared  stones,  many  of 
them  remaining  almost  intact  to  the  present 
day.  Some  of  the  buildings  stand  two,  three, 
and  four  stories  high,  with  fine  imposing 
fronts.  Some  houses  have  balconies,  while 
others  have  round  look-out  towers,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  foes  had  to  be  guarded 
against.  After  going  over  these  strange  dwell- 
ings there  comes  to  one  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, a  longing  to  find  in  these  ruins  the  answer 
to  the  many  unanswered  questions  they  suggest. 
but    the    mysterious   inhabitants  of  these   now 
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silent  cities  left  no  archives  behind  them,  no 
word  or  message,  and  one  can  only  imagine 
what  manner  of  people  they  were. 

Having  reached  our  goal — the  Cliff  Palace — 
we  fell  rather  than  dismounted  from  our  tired 
horses,  and  wearily  stretched  our  cramped 
bodies  upon  the  dry,  parched  ground,  quite  too 
tired  to  do  more  until  camp  was  pitched  and 
the  claims  of  the  inner  man — and  woman  — 
looked  after.  That  night — the  first  we  had 
spent  in  the  wilderness — our  beds  were  made 
upon  the  ground,  and  a  rope  was  drawn  round 
our  "  sleeping  room  "  to  keep  away  stray  range 


pictures  upon  his  rugged  face,  and  answered — 
between  whiffs  at  his  pipe — the  questions  I 
asked  in  rapid  succession.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, the  fascination  of  the  subject,  and  perhaps 
the  added  attraction  of  a  good  listener,  won 
upon  him,  and  he  told  the  tale  of  his  early 
discovery  without  further  interrogation. 

Years  ago,  he  said,  he  and  his  brothers  were 
herding  cattle  in  the  Mancos  and  Montezuma 
valleys.  Herding  cattle  does  not  of  necessity 
take  up  the  whole  of  a  man's  time,  and  these 
men,  being  close  observers,  soon  discovered  that 
the  ground  over  which  they  were  travelling  was 


THE    LADIES         SLEEPING   ROOM    —IT  WAS   SURRO 
From  a  Photo.  hy  Smith, 

cattle.  Tin-  timid  ones  of  the  party  failed  to 
be  reassured  by  this  explanation,  and  they  slept 
with  one  eve  open  for  savage  beasts  to  whom  a 
rope  would  1111:111  nothing.  On  the  second 
Bight,  however,  no  questions  were  asked,  and 
no  one  questioned  his  or  her  ability  to  sleep  the 
lleep  of  die  utterly  weary,  undisturbed  by  aught, 
he  ii  bear  or  mountain  lion. 

While  the  others  of  the  party  forgot  in  sleep 
(he  cares  and  bodily  weariness  incidental  to  all 
peat  undertakings,  I,  whom  Nature  evidently 
intended  for  an  aggravated  specimen  of  the 
il  hawk,  sat  by  the  dying  camp  fire  and 
beguiled  Dick  Wetherell  to  whom  a  pipe 
gave  more  pleasure  than  the  doubtful  comforl 

ol  a  camp  bed  into  telling  the  tale  of  how  he 
discovered  these  ruins. 

This  man,  bronzed  to  the  colour  of  a  Mexi<  an 
by  the  wind   and  dazzling  sun   of  this  region, 
where  he  has  made  his  home  foi  30  many  yi 
sat  with   the   Bickering  firelight    making   queer 


UNDED  BY  A  ROPE  TO  KEEP  OFF  WILL)  CATTLE. 

Hasscll  &*  Co ■.,  Denver. 

literally  covered  with  broken  bits  of  pottery, 
some  marked  in  a  curious  manner.  This  led 
them  to  make  investigations,  and  one  day, 
while  the  cattle  grazed  peacefully  in  the 
distance,  the  cowboys  set  to  work  with  pick 
and  shovel  to  see  what  a  little  excavating  would 
reveal.  After  many  hours  of  prodding  and 
turning  of  the  sun-baked  soil  they  found  a  flat 
stone,  which,  by  dint  of  hard  labour,  they  at  last 
raised.  Digging  where  it  had  rested  soon  laid 
bare  the  fact  that  they  had  hit  upon  a  grave  ! 
Pottery— some  of  it  m  pieces,  some  whole 
appeared,  while  almost  simultaneous  with  tin's 
discovery  human  hones  were  turned  up. 
Encouraged  by  their  first  experience  the  cow- 
i  persevered,  putting  in  the  winter  digging 
and  exploring  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
when  the  spring  came  had  a  fine  collection  ol 
relics  taken  from  the  valle)  rums  and  burial- 
pla<  There  were   pottery  ol    many   shap 

skulls,     hones,    needle,    of     flint,    matting,    and 
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burnt  ears  of  corn,  all  rescued  from  the  graves 
of  this  extinct  race ;  yet  here  knowledge  stopped. 
With  the  coming  of  another  "  fall "  the 
Wetherell  "  boys  "  were  again  in  camp  with  their 
cattle,  this  time  on  what  is  known  as  the  Mesa 
Verda,  and  eager  to  prosecute  their  researches. 
Cattle  will  range,  and  the  herders  must  break 
camp  and  follow,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
one  day  the  boys  caught  sight,  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  Cliff  Palace.  A  palace  in  the  sky  it 
seemed  to  them,  and  they  refused  to  believe  the 


Palace,  with  its  350  rooms.  What  a  busy  little 
city  must  at  one  time  in  the  long-gone  past  have 
perched  itself  upon  this  remote  cliff  ! 

In  the  delightful  days  that  followed  we  tho- 
roughly explored  the  Cliff  Palace  and  the  adjoin- 
ing wonders.  In  the  Acowitz  Canyon  we  visited 
some  wonderful  ruins  which  we  were  told  had 
yielded  many  remarkable  relics.  Indeed,  we 
ourselves  did  not  depart  empty-handed.  One 
of  our  number  was  determined  to  take  back 
some  personally  secured  relics,  and  she  started 
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evidence  of  their  own  eyes.  Yet  there  it  was. 
It  did  not  disappear  upon  near  approach — as 
they  half  expected  it  would  do — and  it  was  still 
there  when  the  light  of  another  day  dawned. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  cattle  grazed  at 
their  sweet  will  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  while  the  herders  explored  these 
wonderful  ruins  on  the  cliffs,  returning  home 
laden  with  a  priceless  collection  of  relics.  This 
time  they  not  only  had  pottery,  but  house- 
hold implements  as  well,  together  with  some 
skulls  and  a  mummy  or  two  that  shed  a  faint 
light  upon  the  past.  Their  search  had  also 
revealed  other  interesting  ruins,  and  the  Cliff 
Palace,  Spruce  Ttei  House,  the  Balcony  House, 
and  numbers  of  other  lesser  ruins  were  re- 
vealed to  a  wondering  world.  It  was  discovered 
that  Southern  Colorado  was  scattered  over  with 
the  footprints  of  a  vanished  race  who,  for  all 
that  is  known  of  them,  might  have  written  their 
names  in  water.  Upon  the  Mesa  Verda  alone, 
a  green  table-land  situated  principally  upon  the 
Ute  Indian  Reservation,  there  are  from  400  to 
500    cliff- houses,    the     finest     being    the    Cliff 


digging  forthwith.  In  spite  of  our  ridicule  she 
persisted  in  her  endeavours,  and  dug  in  the  floor 
of  a  room  until  her  efforts"  were  crowned  with 
success  by  the  discovery  of  a  pair  of  wonderful 
mugs.  These  mugs  were  of  the  ordinary  earth 
colour,  but  were  finely  marked  with  black,  and 
further  distinguished  by  having  a  tiny  lizard 
upon  each  handle.  Although  we  were  fairly 
green  with  envy  the  rest  of  us  could  not  bring 
ourselves  to  sit  in  the  broiling  sun  and  dig — 
even  with  the  prospect  of  unearthing  buried 
treasure. 

Acowitz  Canyon  has  yielded  many  treasures  of 
antiquity — pottery  of  unique  design,  straw  and 
rush  matting,  moccasins,  feather  cloth,  and  cord 
made  from  the  fibre  of  the  yucca  plant,  burnt 
corn,  and  balls  of  salt  carefully  wrapped  in  corn 
husks  and  hung  out  of  the  way  of  harm. 

When  we  discovered  these  mysterious  balls 
we  had  ceased  to  have  fastidious  scruples,  and 
when  someone  suggested  that  we  should  taste 
them  we  simply  licked  an  exposed  spot  on  the 
somewhat  dubious-looking  surface,  and  promptly 
discovered  they  were  salt. 
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Our  little  party  put  in  an  enchanted  fortnight 
delving  amid  these  relics  of  the  remote  past.  We 
explored,  we  excavated— for,  as  yet,  there  are  no 
restrictions;  one  may  do  as  sweet  will  dictates  — 
and  we  theorized,  for  we  had  a  burning  desire 
to  discover  the  answer  to  those  ever-present 
questions  :  "  Who  were  these  people  ?  Whence 
did  they  come,  and  why  did  they  choose  these 
impregnable,  desolate  cliffs,  instead  of  the 
fruitful  valleys  so  near  at  hand  ?  "  Ah,  if  the 
grinning  skulls  we  found  could  but  have 
answered  our  questions  !  What  we  found 
beyond  question, 
however,  is  that 
these  shelving  cliffs 
are  studded  with 
what  have  been 
human  habitations, 
although  they  some- 
what resemble  cells 
in  a  honey-comb. 
There  can  be  no 
doubt,  too,  that  the 
cliff-dwellers  were  a 
numerous  people, 
and  wonderfully 
skilful  in  turning  to 
practical  use  the 
protection  offered 
by  the  overhanging 
cliffs  and  rocks. 
No  one,  noting  how 
the  houses  take  the 
shape  and  size  of 
the  ledges  on  which 
they  are  built,  that 
the  walls  join  the 
cliffs  with  marvel- 
lous skill,  and  that 
the  external  archi- 
tecture is  a  good 
imitation  of  the 
neighbouring  rocks, 
can  fail  to  appreciate 
these  facts. 

The  rooms  of  these 
ancient     ruins     are 

small.  Some  of  them  are  plastered,  and  in  many 
"I  them  an  .itli  nipt  at  decoration  has  been  made. 
In  one  room  we  found  the  imprint  of  a  tiny 
hand,  and  at  once  the  more  imaginative  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  cliff-dwellers  were  a 
small  people  a  theory  put  to  rout  by  lad  r 
discoveries.  One  theory  we  held  in  common, 
and  that  was  that  they  were  a  dark  people  but 
alas!  for  our  theory.  It  was  completely 
shattered  when,  one  day,  far  back    in    the 
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crevice  where  the  cliffs  came  together,  we  found 
a  mummy.  We  carried  it  to  the  light,  and 
carefully  removed  its  wrappings  of  matting, 
under  which  we  found  a  soft  wrapping  of  feather 
cloth,  which  we  also  removed.  W7hen  the  light 
of  the  twentieth  century  streamed  in  upon  this 
poor  relic  we  saw  that  the  hair  was  red,  the 
yellowish  red  that  can  only  accompany  a  fair  skin. 
While  in  Acowitz  Canyon,  which  we  reached 
only  after  a  weary  and  perilous  climb,  we  were 
told  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  could 
enter   a    marvellous    ruin  —  on    seeing   which 

we  had  set  our 
hearts  —  was  by 
being  lowered  some 
30ft.  by  means  of  a 
rope.  This  cooled 
our  ardour;  but 
one  of  the  party — a 
small,  resolute 
woman  ■ —  agreed  to 
the  proposition,  and 
we  watched  with 
anxiety  as  we  saw 
her  swing  off  into 
mid-air,  but  with  no 
desire  to  follow  her 
example.  W  hen, 
some  time  later,  she 
was  drawn  up  again 
she  brought  two 
wonderful  pieces  of 
pottery  which  she 
herself  had  dug  from 
the  ruins  visited  in 
this  manner ;  but 
she  told  us  that  the 
digging  was  like 
unto  digging  in 
the  family  ash-pit 
for  buried  treasure, 
and  all  that  sus- 
tained her  was  the 
vow  she  had  made 
not  to  be  drawn 
up  until  site  had 
discovered  a  relic. 
With  the  close  of  the  second  week  we  silently 
watched  our  camp  disappear,  took  a  final  fare 
well  look  at  those  cities  in  the  air,  and  began 
our  homeward  journey  to  the  Alamo  Ranch, 
and  so  on  to  1  Vm  ei , 

We  had  made  the  journey  to  the  land  of  the 
cliff-dwellers,  we  had  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  this  lost  prehistoric  race,  and  we  were  re- 
turning with  our  questions  concerning  them 
unanswered.     Will  the)  ever  be  ? 


Dreyfus's    Great    Book, 

ENTITLED 

"FIVE    YEARS    OF    MY    LIFE." 

The  case  of  Alfred  Dreyfus,  as  everyone  knows,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  dramas  of  real 
life,  and  also  one  of  the  greatest  miscarriages  of  justice,  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  farcical  trial  of 
1894,  conducted  with  closed  doors,  the  monstrous  sentence  of  degradation  and  banishment,  and  the  terrible 
years  of  torture  in  the  fever-stricken  swamps  of  Cayenne— all  these  make  up  a  narrative  of  human  suffering 
and  endurance  of  surpassing  interest.  When,  after  the  trial  at  Rennes,  the  result  of  which  was  awaited 
with  breathless  interest  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  it  became  known  that  Captain  Dreyfus  intended 
to  write  the  story  of  his  experiences  from  the  moment  of  his  being  accused  to  the  triumphant  acquittal 
at  Rennes,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  book  would  be  absolutely  unique,  both  as  to  its  contents  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  came  to  be  written.  It  was  published  simultaneously  in  the  principal 
European  languages,  and  at  once  attained  an  enormous  and  unprecedented  success.  "  Wide  V  orld  " 
readers  now  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  this  wonderful  life-story  from  the  pen  of  the  unfo  lunate 
Dreyfus  himself.  The  story  is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs,  portraits,  and  drawings.  A 
few  unessential  letters  have  been  omitted   in   order  not  to  detract  from  the   vividness  of  the  narrative. 


IX. 

N  August  25th,  1897,  I  was  taken  to 
my  new  quarters,  built  on  a  little 
knoll  between  the  dock  and  the 
camp  formerly  used  for  the  lepers. 
This  lodging  was  divided  in  halves  by 
a  solid  iron  grating  across  its  whole  width;  I  was 
on  one  side  of  this  grating,  the  warder  was  on  the 
other,  so  that  he  could  never  lose  sight  of  me  for 
an  instant.  Grated  windows,  too  high  to  be 
reached,  let  in  the  light  and  a  little  air.  Later 
on,  to  the  iron  bars  there  was  added  a  screen  of 
iron  wire,  which  kept  out  the  air  still  more  ;  and 
then,  to  completely  prevent  me  from  approach- 
ing the  window,  the  only  place  where  I  could 
breathe  a  little  fresh  air  during  these  stifling 
days  and  nights  in  Guiana,  they  set  up  in  the 
but,  before  each  window,  two  panels  that 
formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  window,  a 
triangular  prism.  One  of  the  panels  was  of 
sheet-iron,  and  the  other  a  lattice-work  of 
iron  bars.  The  hut  was  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  palisade  over  9ft.  high,  with  sharp- 
pointed  spikes  resting  on  a  stone  wall  about 
7ft.  in  height.  The  view  of  everything  outside 
the  hut,  of  all  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  island 
itself,  was  completely  cut  off. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  hut  was  higher,  more 
spacious,  and  altogether  preferable  to  the  old 
one.  Moreover,  on  one  side  the  palisade  had 
been  set  up  farther  away  from  the  hut,  and 
there  was  now  but  one  single  palisade.  But 
the  wet  was  still  there.  Very  often  during  the 
heavy  rains  there  were  several  inches  of  water 
in  my  hut.  And  from  this  date  the  vexations 
inflicted  on  me  were  more  frequent  and  exaspe- 
rating than  ever.  The  demeanour  of  my  gaolers 
towards  me  varied  with  the  changes  in  the  state 
of  affairs  in  France,  of  which  I  was  in  complete 


ignorance.  Fresh  steps  were  taken  to  isolate 
me  still  more,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
More  than  ever  I  was  obliged  to  maintain  a 
haughty  bearing  to  prevent  advantage  being 
taken  of  me.  Snares  were  often  laid  and  the 
warders  were  directed  to  ask  me  insidious 
questions.  During  my  nights  of  nervous 
irritation,  when  I  was  a  prey  to  nightmare, 
the  warder  on  duty  would  draw  near  to  my 
bed  and  try  to  catch  the  words  which  escaped 
from  my  lips.  During  this  period  the  prison 
governor,  Deniel,  instead  of  confining  him- 
self to  the  strict  duties  of  his  office,  exercised 
the  low  and  wretched  trade  of  a  spy.  He 
evidently  thought  that  in  this  way  he  would 
curry  favours  for  himself  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  following  extract  from  the  general  orders 
of  transportation  to  the  He  du  Diable  was  posted 
up  in  my  hut : — 

"Article  22.-  The  convict  will  see  to  the 
cleanliness  of  his  hut  and  the  surrounding 
space  allotted  to  him  and  will  prepare  his  own 
food. 

"  Article  23. — Regular  rations  are  delivered 
to  him,  and  he  is  authorized  to  better  these  by 
receiving  provisions  and  liquids  in  reasonable 
measure,  the  regulation  of  which  rests  with  the 
prison  administration. 

"  All  articles  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
convict  shall  be  given  to  him  only  after  minute 
examination,  and  in  accordance  with  his  daily 
needs. 

"  Article  24. — The  convict  shall  hand  to  the 
chief  warder  all  letters  and  papers  written  by 
him. 

"Article  26.  — Requests  or  complaints  which 
the  convict  may  desire  to  make  can  be  received 
only  by  the  chief  warder. 
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WHEN"    I    WAS   A    I'KEV  TO   NIGHTMARE    THE    WARDER    WOULD    TRY    TO   CATCH    THE 
WORDS    WHICH    ESCAPED    FROM    MY    LIPS." 


"Article  27. — During  the  day  the  doors  of 
the  hut  are  to  remain  open  and,  until  night,  the 
convict  has  the  right  to  go  about  inside  the 
space  inclosed   by  the   palisade. 

"  Any  communication  with  the  outside  is 
Forbidden   him. 

'"  In  case  that,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  4,  the  exigencies  of  service  on  the  island 
should  necessitate  the  presence  of  warders  or 
convicts  other  than  those  belonging  to  the 
ordinary  service,  the  convict  is  to  be  confined 
in  the  hut  until  the  departure  of  the  other 
warders  and    rum  ids. 

"  Article  28. — During  the  night  the  place 
occupied  by  the  convict  shall  be  lighted 
inside  and  occupied,  as  during  the  day,  by  a 
warder." 

I  ha\e  since  learned  that,  from  this  time  on, 
my  guards  also  received  instructions  to  report 
all  my  movements  and  even  the  changes  of 
expressionon  my  features :  It  maybe  imagined 
how  these  orders  were  executed  !  But  what  is 
graver  still  is,  that  all  my  gestures  and  manifest.! 
tions  of  my  grief  and  sometimes  of  my  impati- 
ence were  interpreted  by  Deniel  with  low,  hate- 
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ful  malice.  With  a  mind 
as  ill-balanced  as  it  was  full 
of  vanity,  this  functionary 
attached  immense  import- 
ance to  the  least  incidents  ; 
the  lightest  puff  of  smoke 
breaking  tire  monotony  of 
the  sky  at  the  horizon  was 
to  him  a  certain  sign  of  a 
possible  rescue  and  was  the 
excuse  for  more  rigorous 
measures  and  fresh  precau- 
tions. It  may  easily  be 
seen  how  a  watch,  inter- 
preted in  this  way,  with  its 
malignant  intensity,  neces- 
sarily reflected  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  subordinates,- 
was  calculated  to  im- 
mensely aggravate  the 
rigours  of  my  imprison- 
ment. Moreover,  I  know 
no  torture  more  madden- 
ing to  the  nerves  and  more 
insulting  to  a  man's  pride 
than  that  which  I  suffered 
during  five  years — to  have 
two  eyes,  full  of  enmity, 
levelled  at  me  day  and 
night,  every  instant  and 
under  every  condition,  and 
never  to  be  able  to  escape 
or  defy  them  ;  without  one 
moment's  respite. 
In  the  mail  of  the  month  of  July,  1897, 
arriving  on  September  4th,  I  received  a  letter, 
from  which  the  following  extract  remained  an 
enigma  for  me.  The  letter  of  July  1st  to  which 
it  refers  never  reached  me. 

"  Paris,  July  15th,  1897. 
"  You  must  have  derived  a  better  impression 
from  the  letter  1  wrote  you  on  July  1st  than 
from  those  which  preceded  it.  I  was  less 
distressed,  and  the  future  at  last  appeared  to 
me  under  less  sombre  colours.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  made  an  immense  step  forward 
towards  the  truth  ;  unhappily,  1  cannot  tell  you 
more.  .  .  . 

-  Lucie." 

In  October  Came  another  letter,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract  :  — 

•'  Paris,  August  15th,  1897. 

"I  am  filled  with  anxiety  al  not  having  news 
from  you  ;  for  nearly  seven  weeks  there  have 
come  no  letters,  ami  the  weeks  count  triply 
when  passed  in  disquietude  :  I  hope  it  is  only  a 
delay  and  that  I  shall  receive  a  good  mail.  All 
my  joy  is  in  reading  the  lines  so  full  of  courage 
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which  you  send  me,  while  waiting  for  something 
better  ;  waiting  that  you  may  be  given  back  to 
me,  and  that  I  may  live  in  calm  happiness  at 
your  side,  and  be  comforted.  .  .  . 

"  Try  not  to  think,  nor  to  make  your  poor 
brain  work.  Do  not  wear  yourself  out  in  useless 
conjectures.  Think  only  of  the  end  and  aim. 
Give  rest  to  your  poor  head,  wearied  by  so 
many  shocks. 

"  Lucie." 

Then  in  November  :  — 

"Paris,  September  1st,  1897. 

"  With  joy  I  write  to  confirm  again  the  news 
which  I  gave  you  in  my  letters  of  last  month.  I 
am  indeed  happy  to  say  that  we  are  entering  on 
the  true  path.  I  can  only  repeat  to  you  to  have 
confidence,  not  to  grieve  any  more,  and  to  be 
very  certain  that  we  shall  attain  our  ends.  .  .  ." 
"Paris,  September  25th,  1897. 

"  I  will  add  but  one  word  to  my  long  letters 
of  this  month.  I  am  very  happy  to  think  that 
they  have  given  you  immense  hope  and  the 
strength  needed  to  await  your  rehabilitation.  I 
cannot  say  more  to  you  about  it  than  I  have 
written  in  my  last  letters.  .   .  . 

"  Lucie." 

The  month  of  November  passed  by  and 
then  the  month  of  December,  1897,  without 
letters.  At  last,  on  January  9th,  1898,  after  this 
long  and  anxious  waiting,  there  came,  together, 
my  mail  of  October  and  November,  from 
which  I  extract  the  following  passages  : — 

"Paris,  October  6th,  1897. 

"  I  did  not  succeed  in  expressing  to  you  in 
my  last  letter  and  particularly,  as  I  think,  in 
communicating  in  its  full  truth  the  great  con- 
fidence we  all  have,  which  has  grown  even 
stronger  since,  in  the  return  of  our  happiness. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  the  joy  I  feel  at  seeing 
the  horizon  clearing  and  at  having  come  nearly 
to  the  end  of  our  sufferings.  I  feel  myself 
wholly  incapable  of  making  you  share  my 
feelings,  since  for  you,  poor  exiled  one,  there 
is  always  added  to  the  distress  of  waiting  the 
ignorance  of  all  that  we  are  doing.  Vague 
sentences,  the  stringing  together  of  wards, 
give  you  little  more  than  the  assurance  of  our 
deep  affection  and  our  often-renewed  promise- 
that  we  shall  succeed  in  rehabilitating  you.  If, 
like  me,  you  could  realize  the  progress  we  have 
made  and  the  distance  we  have  traversed 
through  the  depth  of  darkness  towards  the  full 
light,  how  brightened  and  comforted  you  would 
feel  !  Ii  breaks  my  heart  not  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  all  that  stirs  me  so  deeply  and  gives  me 
sucli  hope.  I  suffer  from  the  idea  that  you  are 
undergoing  a  martyrdom  which,  though  it  must 
be  prolonged  physically  until  the  wrong  which 
has  been  done  has  been  officially  admitted,  is 


at  least  morally  useless,  and  that  while  I  feel 
more  reassured  and  tranquil,  you  are  passing 
through  alternatives  of  anguish  and  hope  that 
might  be  spared  you.  .  .  ." 

"  Paris,  November  17th,  1897. 

"  I  am  uneasy  at  having  no  letter  from  you. 
Your  last,  dated  September  4th,  reached  me  in 
the  first  days  of  October,  and  since  then  I 
am  absolutely  without  news  of  you.  I  have 
never  wasted  my  breath  in  complaints,  and 
I  shall  certainly  not  begin  now  ;  and  yet  God 
knows  how  keenly  I  have  suffered,  remaining 
for  weeks  and  weeks  in  the  maddening  distress 
which  a  total  absence  of  news  from  you  has 
caused  me.  From  day  to  day  I  think  my 
torments  are  about  to  cease,  that  I  am  to  be 
reassured  so  far  as  I  can  be  while  you  are  still 
suffering.  But  hope  on,  with  all  your  strength  ! 
How  can  I  tell  you  of  my  hope  in  the  future 
and  yet  confine  myself  to  the  limits  permitted 
to  me  ?  It  is  indeed  difficult :  and  I  can  only 
pledge  you  my  word  that  within  a  time,  very, 
very  near,  your  name  shall  be  cleared.  Ah  !  if 
I  could  speak  to  you  openly  and  tell  you  all  the 
incidents  of  this  frightful  drama  !  .   .   . 

"  When  this  letter  arrives  in  Guiana  I  hope 
you  will  have  received  the  good  news  for  which 
you  have  been  waiting  these  three  long  years. 

"  Lucie." 

When  these  letters  reached  me,  in  January, 
1898,  at  the  He  du  Diable,  not  only  I  had  not 
received  the  good  news  which  they  heralded, 
but  the  petty  annoyances  inflicted  on  me  had 
redoubled  in  intensity,  and  the  watch  kept  over 
me  was  more  rigorous  than  ever.  From  ten 
warders  the  number  had  been  increased  to 
thirteen  ;  sentinels  had  been  placed  around  my 
hut,  the  atmosphere  of  fear  and  suspicion 
reigned  about  me  ;  I  felt  it  in  the  attitude  of 
my  gaolers. 

At  this  time,  also,  a  tower  was  built  higher 
than  the  warders'  barracks,  and  on  its  platform 
a  Hotchkiss  cannon  was  placed  to  defend  the 
approaches  to  the  island. 

Once  again  I  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  renewal  of  the  appeals  I  had  made 
before. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  month  of  February,. 
1898,  there  arrived  two  letters  from  my  wife, 
dated  December  4th  and  26th,  1897.  These  two 
letters  were  partial  copies  of  the  originals. 

I  have  since  become  aware  that  my  wife  had, 
in  guarded  language,  given  me  to  understand,  in 
her  letters  of  August  or  September,  1897,  that  a 
member  of  the  Senate  had  taken  my  cause  in 
hand  ;  this  passage,  of  course,  was  suppressed, 
and  I  heard  of  the  admirable  initiative  taken  by 
M.    Scheurer-Kestner   only   on    my   return   to 
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"sentinels  had  been  placed  around  my  hut. 

France,  in  1899,  as  I  also  learned  only  at  that 
date  of  the  events  which  had  previously  taken 
place  in  France. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  February 
rigorous  measures  were  yet  more  strongly  em- 
phasized ;  and,  as  I  had  received  no  reply  to  my 
previous  appeals  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
State  and  to  the  members  of  the  Government, 
I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  to  the 
1  deputies  :  — 

"  lies  du  Salut,  February  28th,  1898. 

"Monsieur  le  PresidEni  di   la  Chambre 
des  i  >eptj  1  1  -, 

"  M]  -in  rs  les  Deputes,— From  the  day 
after  my  condemnation,  that  is,  more  than 
three  years  ago,  when  Commandant  du  Paty 
de  <  lam  came  to  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  to  ask  me  after  they  had 
had  me  sentenced  for  an  abominable  crime 
which  1  had  ii"i  committed,  ii  I  was  innocent 
or  guilty,  I  de<  land  thai  nol  only  I  was 
innocent,  but  that  I  had  demanded  the  fullest 
light  on  the  matter,  and  also  begged  that  in 
vestigations    might    be    made  through  all  the 


customary  channels,  either  by  in- 
quiry through  the  military  attaches, 
or  by  other  means  open  to  the 
Government. 

"  The  reply  was  then  made  to 
me  that  higher  interests  than  my 
own,  owing  to  the  origin  of  this 
dark  and  tragic  affair  and  to  the 
origin  of  the  Bordereau,  prevented 
recourse  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
investigation,  but  that  researches 
would  be  continued. 

"I  have  waited  three  years,  in 
the  most  frightful  situation  that 
could  be  imagined,  suffering  con- 
tinually and  without  cause,  and 
these  researches  have  come  to  no 

4  result. 

"  If,   therefore,    interests    higher 
^F  than   my  own    must    still   prevent 

i  the  adoption  of  the  only  means  of 

investigation  which  can  finally  put 
an  end  to  the  martyrdom  of  so 
many  human  beings,  and  which 
alone  can  fully  unravel  this  sail 
'  and    tragic    affair,   these    same  in- 

terests cannot  exact  that  a  wife 
and  children  should  be  sacrificed 
to  them.  To  deem  otherwise 
would  be  to  take  us  back  to  the 
darkest  ages  of  our  history,  when 
truth  and  light  were  deliberately 
stifled  and  suppressed. 

"Already,  several  months  ago, 
I  set  forth  all  the  tragic  and  undeserved  horror 
of  this  situation  to  the  high  sense  of  justice  of 
the  Cabinet  Ministers  ;  I  now  submit  it  also  to 
the  impartial  consideration  of  the  deputies,  ask 
ing  justice  for  me  and  mine,  the  life  of  my 
children,  and  that  the  martyrdom  of  so  many 
human  beings  shall  cease."' 

A  similar  letter,  written  in  identical  terms, 
was  addressed  at  the  same  date  to  the  Presid<  Mi 
and  members  of  the  Senate.  These  appeals 
were  renewed  shortly  afterwards.  M.  Adeline, 
who  was  then  Premier,  suppressed  my  appeals 
and  retained  these  letters ;  the)  never  reached 
their  destination. 

And  these  letters  arrived  at  the  verj  moment 
when  the  author  of  the  crime  was  glorified, 
while  I,  ignorant  of  all  the  events  taking  place 
in  France,  was  <  hained  to  my  rock,  crying  aloud 
my  innocence  to  those  in  power,  multiplying 
appeals  to  those  whose  duty  it  i^  to  seek  out  the 
truth  and  see  justice  (|i  me  ' 

In  March  1  received  my  wile's  letters  of  the 
beginning  of  January,  still  expressed  in  vague 
words,    with    tile    same    hope,    hut    without    her 
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being   able    to   tell    me    exactly    on    what    she 
founded  her  hope. 

Then,  in  April,  there  was  a  new  and  deep 
silence.  The  letters  written  by  my  wife  in  the 
last  days  of  January  and  during  February,  189S, 
never  reached  me. 

As  to  the  letters  which  I  wrote  from  this 
time  on  to  my  wife,  she  never  received  the 
originals,  and  we  have  only  portions  of  them, 
copied  and  mutilated. 

For  me  the  days  passed  by  in  extreme 
impatience,  since  I  was  in  ignorance  of  what 
was  going  on  concerning  me.  As  to  the  appeals 
I  had  addressed  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Republic,  the  answer  invariably  made  to  me 
was  :  "  Your  appeals  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  members  of  the  Government  through  the 
constitutional  channels."  There  was  nothing 
more,  and  I  kept  waiting  always  for  the  out- 
come of  my  demand  for  a  revision  of  my  trial. 
I  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  new  law  concerning  revision, 
which  dates  from  1895,  when  I  was  already  in 
captivity.  A  request  to  be  supplied  with  a 
telegraphic  correspondence-code  was  refused. 

At  this  same  time  I  inquired  by  letter  and 
telegram  what  measures  had  finally  been  taken 
in  answer  to  my  request  for  a  revision  of  my 
trial,  to  which  I  had  always  received  the  same 
enigmatic  reply  :  "  Your  appeal  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
members  of  the  Government  through  the 
channels  provided  by  the  Constitution."  But 
silence,  silence  alone,  was  the  only  answer  I 
obtained.  I  was  ignorant  of  the  events  which 
had  occurred  and  were  still  taking  place  in 
France.  At  last,  trusting  that  I  might  obtain  a 
reply  by  the  use  of  extreme  means,  I  made  the 
declaration,  in  September,  1898,  that  1  should 
cease  my  correspondence  until  I  had  an  answer  to 
my  demands  for  revision.  This  declaration  was  in- 
correctly transmitted  by  cable  to  my  wife,  and  it 
will  be  seen  later  on  to  what  incidents  it  gave  rise. 

In  October  I  received  my  wife's  letters 
written  in  August;  in  them  she  still  expressed 
the  same  hope,  which,  unhappily,  it  was 
impossible  for  her,  in  her  letters,  carefully 
revised  and  often  suppressed,  to  strengthen  by 
precise  facts. 

1  again  renewed  my  request  for  a  reply  to  my 
petitions  for  revision.  On  October  27th,  1898, 
while  I  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  petition  for 
revision  made  by  my  wife,  and  of  the  fact  that 
her  appeal  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Court 
of  Cassation  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  that 
supreme  tribunal,  I  was  at  last  informed  that  I 
was  about  to  receive  a  final  answer  to  the 
requests  for  revision  which  I  had  addressed  to 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 


I  immediately  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
my  wife : — 

"  lies  du  Salut,  October  27th,  1898. 

"  I  write  you  a  few  lines  to  send  you  the 
echo  of  my  immense  affection  and  the  expres- 
sion of  all  my  tenderness.  I  have  just  been 
informed  that  I  shall  receive  a  final  answer  to 
my  demands  for  revision.  I  am  awaiting  it 
calmly  and  with  confidence,  never  doubting  that 
the  reply  will  be  my  rehabilitation.  .  .  . 

"  Alfred." 

A  few  days  later,  in  the  first  days  of  Novem- 
ber, I  received  my  September  mail,  in  which 
my  wife  announced  to  me  that  grave  events  had 
taken  place,  which  I  should  learn  about  later, 
and  that  she  had  made  an  application  for 
revision,  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
Government. 

This  news  thus  coincided  with  the  reply 
which  had  been  given  me  on  October  27th.  I 
at  once  wrote  to  my  wife  : — 

"  lies  du  Salut,  November  5th,  1898. 

"  I  have  just  received  your  letters  of  the 
month  of  September,  in  which  you  give  me 
such  good  news. 

"In  my  letter  of  October  27th  last  I  told 
you  that  I  was  already  informed  that  I  should 
receive  a  final  answer  to  my  demands  for  a 
revision.  I  said  to  you  then  that  I  was  waiting 
with  confidence,  never  doubting  that  this 
answer  would  at  last  bring  my  rehabilitation.  .  .  . 

"  Alfred." 

I  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
petition  for  revision  had  been  transmitted  by 
the  Government  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and 
that  the  hearing  had  already  begun. 

On  November  16th,  1898,  I  received  a  tele- 
gram worded  as  follows  :  — 

"Cayenne,  November  16th,  1898. 

"  Governor  to  Convict  Dreyfus,  through  the 
officer  in  command  at  the  lies  du  Salut : 

"  Informs  you  that  Criminal  Chamber  of 
(  ourt  of  Cassation  has  declared  receivable  the 
application  for  a  revision  of  your  sentence,  and 
has  ordered  that  you  shall  be  notified  of  this 
decision,  and  be  requested  to  produce  your 
means  of  defence." 

I  realized  that  my  application  had  been 
formally  declared  receivable  by  the  Court,  and 
that  the  hearing  on  the  merits  of  the  case  was 
about  to  begin.  I  expressed  my  wish  to  be  put 
into  communication  with  Maitre  Demange,  my 
defender  of  1894.  Of  course,  I  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  been  going  on  during  all  this  time  ; 
I  still  thought  the  Bordereau  to  be  the  one 
document  in  the  case.  I  had  nothing  to  add 
for  mysell  to  what  I  had  already  said  before  the 
first  court-martial,  and  nothing  to  change  in 
the   discussion    concerning    the    Bordereau.      I 
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was  ignorant  that  the  date  when  the  Bordereau 
was  received  had  been  altered  and  modified 
in  consequence  of  the  suppositions  put  forth 
during  the  first  trial  as  to  the  different  docu- 
ments enumerated  in  the  Bordereau.  I  there- 
fore thought  the  affair  a  very  simple  one,  limited, 
as  at  the  first  court-martial,  to  a  discussion 
concerning  the  handwriting. 

On  November  28th,  1898,  I  was  authorized 
to  take  exercise  from  seven  o'clock  to  eleven 
in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to  five  in  the 
evening,  within  the 
grounds  of  the 
fortified  camp. 
They  called  by  this 
name  the  space, 
comprised  within 
a  low  stone  wall, 
occupied  by  the 
warders'  barracks 
near  my  hut.  So 
my  walk  really 
consisted  of  a 
narrow  passage 
around  the  bar- 
racks and  out- 
buildings. But  I 
saw  again,  in  the 
full  glare  of  the 
sun,  the  sea,  which 
I  had  not  seen  for 
more  than  two 
years.  I  saw  once 
more  the  stunted 
verdure  of  the 
island.  My  eyes 
could  rest  on  some- 
thing else  than  the 
four  walls  of  the 
prison  hut  ! 

The  news  which 
I  had  received 
during  these  last 
months  brought 
me  immense  relief. 
I  had  never  des 
paired,  I  had 
never  losl  faith  in 
the  future,  con- 
vinced as  I  was 
from  the  fust  that  the  truth  would  be 
known,  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  crime 
so  odious,  and  to  which  I  was  so  utter  a 
stranger,  could  remain  unpunished.  But,  as 
I  knew  nothing  of  events  occurring  in  France, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  my  situation 
becoming  daily  more  terrible  :  persecuted  cease 
lessly  and  causelessly,  obliged  to  struggle  nighl 
and  day  against  the  elements,  the  (lunate,  and 
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against  mankind,  I  had  begun  to  doubt  that  I 
should  myself  ever  live  to  see  the  end  of  this 
terrible  drama.  My  will  was  not  weakened  :  it 
remained  as  inflexible  as  ever ;  but  I  had 
moments  of  savage  despair,  for  my  dear  wife 
and  my  darling  children,  when  I  thought  of  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed. 

At  last  the  horizon  cleared  ;  I  had  glimpses 
of  the  end  of  my  own  and  my  loved  ones' 
martyrdom.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  heart 
was  freed  f'om  an  immense  weight ;  I  breathed 

more  freely. 

At  the  end  of 
December  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of 
the  introductory 
speech  of  the  pro- 
secution, as  pre- 
sented by  the 
public  prosecutor 
at  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  on 
October      15th, 

1898.  I  read  it 
with  profound 
amazement. 

I  learned  of 
the  accusation 
brought  by  my 
brother  against 
Major  Esterhazy, 
whom  I  did  not 
know;  of  his 
acquittal,  of  the 
forgery  of  Henry, 
and  of  his  confes- 
sion and  suicide. 
But  the  signifi- 
cance of  many  of 
these  incidents 
was  an  enigma  to 
me. 

On  January  5th, 

1899,  I  was  ex- 
amined by  the 
President  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal 
of  Cayenne,  com- 
missioned by  the 
Supreme       Court. 

My  astonishment  was  great  at  hearing,  for  the 
fust  time,  of  my  pretended  confessions;  of  that 
abominable  distortion  of  the  words  I  cried  out 
on  the  day  of  the  degradation,  and  which  were, 
on  the  contrary,  a  protestation,  a  vehement 
declaration  of  my  innocence. 

Then  days  and  months  slipped  by,  without 
my  receiving  any  definite  news,  ignorant  of 
the  result   of  the   Court's   investigation.      Every 
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month  my  wife,  in  letters  which,  as  usual, 
reached  me  often  after  considerable  delay,  and 
in  telegrams,  spoke  of  her  hope  that  the 
end  of  our  sufferings  would  soon  come;  and 
this  I  did  not  see  approaching. 

In  the  last  days  of  February  I  handed,  as 
was  my  custom,  to  the  Prison  Commandant 
Deniel  my  request  for  provisions  and  necessary 
objects  for  the  following  month.  I  received 
nothing.  I  had  taken  a  strict  resolution,  from 
which  I  never  departed,  not  to  complain  or  to 
discuss  the  application  of  the  penalty,  for  this 
would  have  been  to  acknowledge  the  principle 
of  it — a  principle  I  had  never  admitted  ;  so  I 
said  nothing,  and  went  without  everything  dur- 
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ing  the  month  of  March.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  Deniel  came  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
mislaid  my  list,  and  desired  me  to  draw  up 
another.  If  he  had  really  mislaid  it  he  would 
have  known  of  it  when  the  boat  which  brought 
provisions  from  Cayenne  came  back.  Such  an 
act  coincided  too  exactly  with  the  passage  of  the 
Law  of  Dispossession  for  me  not  to  believe 
that  this  fact  was  the  cause  of  it.     At  that  time 


I  did  not  know  the  dirty  work  which  this  man 
had  undertaken,  and  I  learned  it  only  on  my 
return  to  France.  I  believed  him  to  be  a 
simple  tool — all  the  more  that  he  always  took 
pains  to  tell  me  :  "  I  am  only  an  executive 
agent " — and  I  know  that  men  are  to  be  found 
for  every  kind  of  work.  To-day  I  ha\e  every 
reason  to  think  that  many  of  his  measures  were 
taken  on  his  own  initiative,  and  that  the  harsh 
treatment  of  certain  warders  was  due  to  him. 

As  for  me,  I  did  not  know  of  the  Law  of 
Dispossession,  and  could  not  comprehend  the 
length  of  the  investigation.  The  case  seemed 
to  me  very  simple,  since  I  knew  only  of  the 
Bordereau.  Several  times  I  asked  for  informa- 
tion ;  it  is  almost  useless  to  say  that  it 
was  never  given  me. 

While  my  will  did  not  weaken 
throughout  these  eight  long  months  in 
which  I  was  looking  daily  and  hourly 
for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, my  physical  and  cerebral  exhaus- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  grew  more  pro- 
nounced during  this  period  of  distress- 
ing, maddening  suspense. 
X. 
On  Monday,  June  5th,  1899,  half  an 
hour  after  noon,  the  chief  warder  en- 
tered my  hut  precipitately  and  handed 
me  the  following  note  :  — 

"  Be  good  enough  to  let  Captain 
Dreyfus  know  immediately  of  the  order 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The  Court 
quashes  and  annuls  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  December  22nd,  1894, 
against  Alfred  Dreyfus  by  the  first 
court-martial  of  the  Military  Govern- 
ment of  Paris,  and  orders  that  the 
accused  shall  be  tried  before  a  court- 
martial  at  Rennes,  etc. 

"The  present  decision  is  to  be  printed 
and  transcribed  in  the  Book  of  Records 
of  the  first  court-martial  of  the  Military 
Government  of  Paris,  on  the  margin  of 
the  annulled  sentence.  In  virtue  of 
this  decision,  Captain  Dreyfus  ceases 
to  be  subjected  to  the  convict  regimen  ; 
he  becomes  a  simple  prisoner  finder 
arrest,  and  is  restored  to  his  rank  and 
allowed  to  again  wear  his  uniform. 
"  See  that  the  prison  authorities  cancel  the 
commitment  and  withdraw  the  military  guard 
from  the  He  du  Diable.  At  the  same  time  have 
the  prisoner  taken  into  custody  by  the  com- 
mandant of  the  troops  and  replace  the  warders 
by  a  squad  of  gendarmes,  who  will  do  guard 
duty  on  the  He  du  Diable,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  military  prisons. 

"  The  cruiser  Sfax  leaves  Port-de-France  to- 
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day  with  orders  to 
take  the  prisoner 
from  the  He  du 
Diable  and  bring 
him  back  to  France. 

"Communicate 
to  Captain  Dreyfus 
the  details  of  the 
decision  and  the 
departure  of  the 
Sfax." 

My  joy  was  bound- 
less, unutterable.  At 
last  I  was  escaping 
from  the  rack  to 
which  I  had  been 
bound  for  five  years, 
suffering  martyrdom 
for  the  sake  of  my 
dear  ones,  for  my 
children.  Happi- 
ness succeeded  the 
horror  of  that  inex- 
pressible anguish. 
The  day  of  justice 
was  at  last  dawning 
for  me.  After  the 
Court's  decision  I 
thought  that  every- 
thing was  going  to  be  i  i 
terminated  speedily; 
that  there  was  no 
further  question  of 
anything  but  mere  formality, 
story  I   knew  nothing 
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Of  my  own 
As  I  said,  I  was  still 
back  in  1894,  with  the  Bordereau  as  the  only 
document  in  my  case,  with  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial,  the  terrible  parade  of  degra- 
dation, and  its  attendant  cries  of  death  from  a 
deluded  people.  I  believed  in  the  loyalty  of 
(leneralde  Boisdeffre ;  I  believed  in  the  head 
of  the  State,  Felix  Faure  ;  I  thought  both  eagi  1 
for  justice  and  truth.  After  that,  a  veil  had 
been  interposed  before  my  eyes,  and  had 
become  more  impenetrable  every  day.  The  few 
facts  I  had  gleaned  during  the  last  month 
remained  incomprehensible  to  me.  I  had  learnt 
the  name  of  Esterha/.y  ;  the  forgery  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry,  and  his  suicide.  I  had 
only  had  official  relations  with  the  heroic  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Picquart.  The  grand  struggle 
undertaken  by  a  few  great  minds,  full  of  the 
love  of  truth,  was  utterly  unknown  to  me. 

In  the  Court's  decision  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  innocence  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  that  nothing  more  remained  but  for 
the  court-martial,  before  which  I  was  to  be  sent, 
to  have  the  honour  of  making  reparation  for  a 
deplorable  judicial  error. 


That  same  after- 
noon of  June  5th  I 
sent  away  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  to 
be  forwarded  to  my 
wife  :  — 

"  My  heart  and 
soul  are  with  you, 
with  my  children, 
with  all  of  you.  I 
leave  Friday.  I 
await  with  immense 
joy  the  moment  of 
supreme  happiness 
to  hold  you  in  my 
arms.  A  thousand 
kisses." 

That  evening  the 
squad  of  gendarmes 
arrived  from  Cay- 
enne. I  saw  the 
warders  go  away  ;  I 
seemed  to  walk  in  a 
dream,  to  be  awak- 
ing from  a  long  and 
frightful  nightmare. 

I  waited  with 
anxiety  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Sfax.  Thurs- 
day evening  I  saw, 
far  away,  the  smoke 
of  a  steamer,  and 
soon  recognised  a 
warship.  But  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  embark 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor  of 
Cayenne  I  was  able  to  have  a  suit  of  clothes,  a 
hat,  a  little  linen  —  in  a  word,  the  attire  strictly 
necessary  for  my  return  to  France. 

Friday  morning,  June  9th,  at  seven  o'clock, 
the  prison  boat  came  for  me  at  the  He  du 
Diable.  At  last  I  was  to  leave  that  accursed 
island,  where  I  had  suffered  so  terribly.  The 
Sfax,  as  it  drew  too  much  water,  was  anchored 
far  away.  The  prison  boat  took  me  near  to 
her,  but  I  had  to  wait  for  two  hours  before 
they  would  receive  me  on  board.  The  sea 
was  heavy;  the  small  boat,  a  real  cockle-shell, 
danced  on  the  great  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 
I  was  sick,  like  everyone  else  in  the  boat. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  order  came  for  me 
to  go  alongside.  I  went  on  board  the  Sfax, 
where  I  was  received  by  the  second  officer, 
who  took  me  to  a  non-commissioned  officer's 
cabin,  which  had  been  specially  fitted  up  for 
me.  Tin;  window  of  the  cabin  had  been  grated 
(I  think  it  was  this  operation  which  occasioned 
my  long  waiting  on  board  the  prison  boat). 
The  glass  door  was  guarded  by  an  armed 
sentinel.       In    the   evening   I    understood    from 
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the  movement  of  the  ship  that   the  Sfax  had 
weighed  anchor  and  was  getting  into  motion. 

My  treatment  on  board  was  that  of  an  officer 
under  strict  arrest.  I  had  one  hour  in  the 
morning  and  one  hour  in  the  evening  to  walk 
on  deck.  The  rest  of  my  time  I  was  shut  up  in 
my  cabin.  During  my  stay  on  board  I  behaved 
naturally,  as  I  had  from  the  beginning,  from  a 
feeling  of  personal  dignity,  and  because  I  con- 
sidered myself  the  equal  of  all.  Beyond  the 
needs  of  service,  I  spoke  to  no  one. 

On  Sunday,  June  1 8th,  we  reached  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  where  the  Sfax  took  in  coal ; 
we  left  on  Tuesday,  the  20th.  The  ship  sailed 
slowly,  from  eight  to  nine  knots  an  hour. 

On  June  30th  we  were  in  sight  of  the  French 
coast.  After  five  years  of  martyrdom  I  was 
coming  back  to  seek  justice.  The  horrible 
nightmare  had  its  end.  I  believed  that  men 
had  acknowledged  their  error ;  I  expected  to 
find  my  dear  ones,  and  behind  them  my 
comrades,  who  would  await  me  with  open  arms 
and  tears  in  their  eyes. 

That  very  day  I  had  my  first  deception,  my 
first  sad  impression. 

During  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  Sfax 
stopped.  I  was  informed  that  a  boat  would 
come  to  take  me  ashore,  without  anyone  being 
willing  to  tell  me  where  the  landing  would  take 
place.  A  first  boat  appeared  ;  it  merely  brought 
the  order  to  keep  manoeuvring  in  the  open 
sea.  The  landing  was  postponed.  All  these 
precautions,  all  these  mysterious  goings  and 
comings,  made  a  painful  impression  on  me.  I 
had  a  vague  intuition  of  the  facts  behind  them. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Sfax,  having  moved  on 
again  slowly  along  the  coast,  stopped  towards 
seven  o'clock.  It  was  a  dark  night ;  the 
atmosphere  foggy,  and  rain  fell  in  gusts.  I  was 
notified  that  a  steam-launch  would  come  for  me 
a  little  later. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  was  told  that  a  boat  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sfax's  ladder,  to  take  me  to  the 
steam  -  launch,  which  had  arrived,  but  was 
unable  to  come  nearer  on  account  of  the 
stormy  weather.  The  sea  had  become  very 
rough,  the  wind  blew  a  gale,  and  the  rain  fell 
heavily.  The  boat,  tossed  by  the  waves,  was 
dancing  below  the  ladder.  1  jumped  into  it, 
and  struck  violently  against  the  rail,  hurting 
myself  rather  severely.  The  boat  pulled  away. 
Discomposed  quite  as  much  by  such  a  dis 
embarkation  as  by  the  cold  and  penetrating 
humidity,  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  fever, 
and  my  teeth  began  chattering.  With  a  strong 
effort,  however,  I  controlled  myself,  and,  after 
tossing  about  on  the  foaming  waves,  reached 
the  steam-launch,  whose  ladder  I  could  scarcely 
climb,   suffering   from    the   injury   which   I   had 


received  in  the  legs  when  I  jumped  into  the 
small  boat.  I  kept  silent,  as  always.  The 
launch  went  on,  then  stopped ;  I  was  in  total 
ignorance  as  to  where  I  was  or  where  I  was 
going.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  to  me. 
After  waiting  an  hour  or  two  I  was  requested 
to  step  into  the  small  boat  belonging  to  the 
launch.  The  night  was  still  completely  dark, 
the  rain  kept  on  pouring,  but  the  sea  was  now 
more  calm.  I  divined  that  we  must  be  in  a 
port.  At  a  quarter  past  two  in  the  morning  we 
landed  at  a  place  which  I  afterwards  knew  was 
Port  Houliguen. 

There  I  was  placed  in  a  carriage,  with  a  cap- 
tain of  gendarmes  and  two  gendarmes.  Between 
two  ranks  of  soldiers  the  carriage  brought  me 
to  a  station.  At  the  station,  still  accompanied 
by  the  gendarmes,  and  without  a  word  having 
been  exchanged  between  us,  I  got  into  a  train 
which,  after  a  journey  of  two  or  three  hours, 
brought  me  to  another  station,  where  I  alighted. 

There  I  found  another  carriage  waiting, 
which  conveyed  me  rapidly  to  a  town,  and 
finally  entered  a  courtyard.  I  got  out  and, 
looking  about  me,  perceived  that  I  was  in  the 
military  prison  at  Rennes.  It  was  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  had  been  in  suc- 
cession my  surprise,  sadness,  and  extreme  pain 
at  returning  in  such  a  way  as  this  to  my  native 
land.  There,  where  I  had  expected  to  find 
men  united  in  common  ideas  of  justice  and 
truth,  anxious  to  dispel  all  the  sorrow  caused  by 
a  frightful  judicial  error,  I  found  only  perturbed 
faces,  minute  precautions,  a  night-landing 
through  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  with  phy- 
sical sufferings  added  to  my  affliction  of  soul. 
Happily,  during  the  long,  weary  months  of  my 
captivity  I  had  been  able  to  nerve  myself  to  an 
immense  capacity  for  resistance. 

We  had  reached  July  1st.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  I  was  notified  that  I  should  see 
my  wife  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  room  next  to  the 
one  I  was  occupying.  This  room,  like  my  own, 
was  shut  off  by  a  close  wooden  grating,  which 
did  not  allow  one  to  look  into  the  courtyard. 
The  apartment  was  furnished  with  a  table  and 
chairs.  All  my  interviews  with  my  friends  and 
my  defenders  took  place  here.  Strong  as  I  was, 
violent  trembling  seized  me,  my  tears  flowed— 
tears  which  I  had  not  known  for  so  long  a  time ; 
but  I  was  soon  able  to  control  myself  again. 

It  is  impossible  for  words  to  describe  the 
deep  emotion  which  my  wife  and  I  both  felt  at 
seeing  each  other  once  more.  In  our  meeting 
were  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  grief;  we 
sought  to  read  in  each  other's  faces  the  traces 
of  our  sufferings  ;  we  longed  to  tell  each  other 
all  that  throbbed  in  our  hearts,  all  the  emotions 
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suppressed  and  stifled  during  these  long  years ; 
and  the  words  died  away  upon  our  lips.  We 
remained  content  to  look  at  each  other,  con- 
centrating in  this  interchange  of  looks  all  the 
strength  of  our  affection  and  of  our  determina- 
tion. The  presence  of  a  lieutenant  of  infantry, 
who  was  ordered  to  be  present  at  the  interview, 
prevented  us,  however,  from  giving  way  to  our 
feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  T  knew  nothing 
of  the  events  which  had  occurred  during  the 
previous  five  years,  and  had  returned  to  France 
full  of  confidence  in  the  speedy  reparation  of 
my  wrongs.  But  though  this  confidence  had 
been  rudely  shaken  by  the  varied  events  of  the 
night  I  had  just  passed,  I  did  not  dare  to 
question  my  dear  wife, 
for  fear  of  giving  her 
fresh  grief,  and  she  too 
preferred  leaving  to  my 
lawyers  the  task  of  in- 
forming me  of  all  that 
had  happened. 

My  wife  was  author- 
ized to  see  me  every  day 
for  an  hour.  I  also  saw 
in  succession  all  the 
members  of  our  family  : 
and  nothing  could  equal 
the  joy  of  our  meeting 
after  so  many  painful 
years. 

On  July  3rd  Maitre 
I  >emange  and  Maitre 
Labori  came  to  see  me. 
I  threw  myself  into 
Maitre  Demange's  arms, 
and  was  then  presented 
to  Maitre  Labori.  M\ 
confidence  in  Maitre 
Demange,  in  his  admir- 
able devotion,  had  re- 
mained unchanged.  I 
felt  at  once  the  keenest 
friendship  fur  Maitre 
I  .abori,  who  had  been  so 
eloquently  and  courage- 
ously the  advocate  of  tlu 
truth:  to  him  1  expressed 
my  deep  gratitude.  Then 
Maitre  Demange  gave 
me  succinctly  the  historj 
of  the  "Affair."  I  listened, 
breathless,  and  in  mv 
mind,  little  b)  little,  all 
the  links  of  this  extra 
ordinary  drama  were  put 
together.  This  first  recital 
was  completed  by  Maitre 
Labori.     I  was  informed 
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of  the  long  series  of  misdeeds  and  disgraceful 
crimes  proved  against  those  who  had  plotted  to 
destroy  me.  I  was  told  of  the  heroic  acts  and 
supreme  efforts  made  in  my  behalf  by  so  many 
noble  minds — of  the  defiant  struggle  undertaken 
by  a  handful  of  men  of  the  highest  character, 
against  numerous  coalitions  of  falsehood  and 
iniquity.  For  me,  who  had  never  doubted  that 
justice  would  be  done,  what  a  shattering  of  all  my 
beliefs  !  My  illusions  with  regard  to  some  of  my 
former  chiefs  faded  away,  one  by  one  :  my  soul  was 
filled  with  anguish.  I  was  moved  with  profound 
pity  and  sorrow  for  that  army  which  I  so  loved. 
In  the  afternoon  I  saw  my  dear  brother 
Mathieu,  who  had  been  devoted  to  me  from  the 
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very  first  day,  who,  remaining  in  the  breach 
during  these  five  years,  with  such  courage, 
wisdom,  and  admirable  strength  of  purpose, 
had  shown  the  noblest  example  of  a  brother's 
unselfish  affection. 

The  next  day,  July  4th,  my  lawyers  handed 
me  the  reports  of  the  trials  of  1898,  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Criminal  Chamber  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  and  the  final  hearings  before  the 
United  Chambers  of  the  same  Court.  The 
next  night  I  read  the  Zola  trial,  without  being 
able  to  tear  myself  away  from  it.  I  saw  how 
Zola  had  been  condemned  for  having  pene- 
trated and  spoken  the  truth  ;  I  read  of  General 
de  Boisdeffre's  testimony,  under  oath,  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Henry  forgery.  But  as  my 
sadness  increased  on  reading  of  all  these  crimes 
committed  against  innocence,  and  realizing  how 
men  are  led  astray  by  their  passions,  a  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  admiration  welled  up  in 
my  heart  for  the  courageous  men,  learned  or 
ignorant,  great  or  humble,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  valiantly  into  the  arena  and  had 
fought  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles 
which  are  the  heritage  of  humanity — the  vindi- 
cation of  justice  and  truth.  And  history  will 
record  that  the  honour  of  France  was  mirrored 
in  this  rising  up  of  men  of  every  class,  of 
scholars  hitherto  absorbed  in  the  silent  toil  of 
laboratory  or  study,  of  workmen  engrossed  in 
their  hard  daily  toil,  of  political  personages 
placing  the  welfare  of  the  nation  above  all  other 
interests,  and  battling  bravely  for  the  supremacy 
of  justice,  liberty,  and  truth. 

Next  I  read  the  admirable  report  prepared 
for  the  Court  of  Cassation  by  Maitre  Mornard  ; 
and  the  feeling  of  deep  esteem  which  I  hence- 
forth had  fur  this  eminent  lawyer  was  only 
further  strengthened  when  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance and  was  able  to  appreciate  the  rare  quality 
of  his  lofty  intelligence.  Rising  early,  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  worked 
all  day  long.  I  greedily  went  through  the 
various  documents,  progressing  from  surprise  to 
surprise,  amid  that  voluminous  mass  of  facts. 
1  learned  of  the  illegality  of  my  1894  trial,  the 
secret  communication  sent  by  General  Mercier 
to  the  members  of  the  first  court-martial,  of 
forged  or  irrelevant  documents,  and  the  con- 
spiracy to  save  the  guilty  man. 

I  also  received  during  this  time  thousands  of 
letters  from  known  or  unknown  friends,  from 
every  corner  of  France,  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
thank  all  these  friends  one  by  one,  but  I  desire 
to  say  here  how  my  heart  melted  within  me  at 
these  touching  manifestations  of  sympathy. 
What  good  they  have  done  me  !  How  much 
strength  I  have  derived  from  them  ! 


The  opening  of  the  trial  was  fixed  for  August 
9th.  I  kept  a  tight  rein  over  my  feelings, 
though,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  wife,  who  was 
evidently  terribly  exhausted  by  her  continual 
emotions,  as  well  as  for  my  own  sake,  1  was 
anxious  to  reach  the  end  of  this  frightful  situ- 
ation. I  was  most  impatient  to  again  embrace 
my  dear,  beloved  children,  who  were  still  in 
ignorance  of  everything,  and  to  be  able,  restored 
to  my  wife  and  little  ones,  to  tranquilly  forget 
all  the  sorrows  of  the  past  and  live  again  once 

more.  VT 

XI. 

I  shall  not  recount  here  the  sittings  of  the 
Rennes  court-martial. 

In  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence,  against  all 
justice  and  all  equity,  I  was  condemned. 

And  the  verdict  was  pronounced  "  with  exten- 
uating circumstances."  Since  when  have  there 
been  extenuating  circumstances  for  the  crime  of 
treason  ? 

Two  votes,  however,  were  given  for  me.  Two 
consciences  were  able  to  rise  above  party  spirit, 
to  bend  before  the  higher  ideal,  and  to  look 
only  at  the  inalienable  right  of  man — justice. 

As  to  the  sentence  which  five  judges  had  the 
hardihood  to  pronounce,  I  do  not  accept  it. 

I  signed  my  demand  for  a  new  trial  the  day 
after  the  sentence.  An  appeal  from  the  verdict 
of  a  court-martial  can  be  brought  only  before 
the  Military  Court  of  Appeal,  which  decides 
questions  purely  of  form.  I  knew  what  had 
already  passed  after  the  court-martial  of  1894, 
and  founded,  therefore,  no  hope  on  such  an 
appeal.  My  aim  was  to  again  go  before  the 
Court  of  Cassation  and  give  it  the  opportunity  of 
completing  the  work  of  justice  it  had  begun. 
But  at  that  time  I  had  no  means  to  accomplish 
this,  for,  in  military  jurisprudence,  in  order  to 
appear  before  the  Court  of  Cassation  it  is 
necessary,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law 
of  1895,  to  bring  forward  a  new  fact,  or  else  the 
proof  that  false  evidence  has  been  given. 

My  demand  for  revision  before  the  military 
courts  thus  permitted  me  merely  to  gain  time. 

I  had  signed  my  demand  for  a  revision  on 
September  9th.  On  September  12th,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  brother  Mathieu 
was  in  my  cell,  authorized  by  General  de 
Galliffet,  Minister  of  War,  to  see  me  without 
witnesses.  A  pardon  was  offered  me,  but  in 
order  that  it  might  be  signed  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  withdraw  my  demand  for  revision. 
Although  I  expected  nothing  from  my  demand 
I  still  hesitated  to  withdraw  it,  for  I  had  no 
wish  for  pardon.  I  thirsted  after  justice.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  my  brother  told  me  that  my 
health,  already  greatly  shaken,  left  little  hope 
that    I    should    be  able   to   resist   much   longer 
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under  the  conditions  in  which  I  should  be 
placed  ;  that  my  liberty  would  allow  me  more 
easily  to  prosecute  the  reparation  of  the  atrocious 
judicial  error  of  which  I  was  still  the  victim, 
since  it  would  give  me  time,  to  obtain  which 
was  the  only  reason  of  my  appeal  to  the  Military 
Tribunal  of  Revision.  Mathieu  added  that 
the  withdrawal  of  my  demand  was  counselled 
and  approved  by  the  men  who  had  been,  in  the 


absolute  and  unchangeable  intention  to  pursue 
the  legal  revision  of  the  sentence  of  Rennes. 

The  very  day  of  my  liberation  I  published  a 
Note  which  expressed  my  thought  and  my 
unconquerable  purpose. 

It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Government  of  the  Republic  gives  me 
back  my  liberty.  It  is  valueless  to  me  without 
honour.      From   this   day   I    shall  continue  to 
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Press  and  before  the  world,  the  chief  defenders 
Of  my  cause.  finally,  I  thought  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  my  wife  and  family,  of  the  children  I 
had  nol  yet  seen,  and  the  thought  of  whom 
haunted  me  ever  since  my  return  to  France. 
Accordingly  I  agreed  to  withdraw  my  appeal, 
DUt    I    did    so   while    declaring   very   clearly    my 


demand  the    reparation  of  the   frightful    judicial 
error  of  which  1  am  still  the  victim. 

"I  am  resolved  that  all  France  shall  be  con- 
vinced by  a  final  judgment  that  I  am  innocent. 
Mv  heart  will  nol  be  appeased  until  there  shall 
be  not  one  Frenchman  who  imputes  to  me  the 
abominable  crime  committed  by  another." 
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CORRESPONDENT     writes  : 

"  While  travelling  from  a  place 
called  Moeara  Enjm,  near  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  to  Pagaralam.  a 
little  place  high  up  on  the  moun- 
tains and  far  away  in  the  interior,  I  had  a 
rather  curious  adventure.  My  route,  for  the 
most  part,  lay  through  jungle  and  forest, 
supposed  to  be  the  worst  in  the  world,  and 
mv  progress  was  therefore  slow.  One  day,  in 
the  middle  of  the  jungle,  my  ponies  suddenly 
turned  round  and  bolted  madly  back  down  a 
hill  we  had  just  ascended,  followed  by  their 
driver,  a  young  .Malay.  1  stood 
!<ir  a  moment  quite  at  a  loss  to 
a i  count  for  their  unexpected  terror, 
but  my  doubts  were  soon  cleared 
up.  About  a  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  me  there  crossed  the 
road,  in  solemn  procession,  five 
elephants,  thne  large  and  two 
small.  All  my  bloodthirsty  in- 
stincts rose  at  the  sight,  but  I 
had  no  weapon  upon  me  except 
one  small  revolver,  and  a  voice 
within  began  to  whisper  that  dis- 
i  i  ebon  was  the  better  part  of 
valour.  I  admitted  this  truth, 
and,  casting  dignity  to  the  winds, 
soon  found  that  I  was  a  better 
runner  than  I  had  ever  before 
deemed  possible.  My  speed  must 
have  disconcerted  the  tuskers,  as 
they  gave  up  all  hope  of  catching        ''a,™,'"]'  1n 


me,  and  continued  on  their  course  peacefully 
enough.  When  I  came  up  with  the  cart  it 
was  reposing  by  the  roadside  in  the  position 
indicated  in  my  snap-shot." 

The  illustration  at  the  top  of  the  next  j  age 
represents  a  curious  scene  witnessed  by  an 
English  visitor  in  the  little  village  of  Elche,  in 
Southern  Spain.  The  picture  was  taken  a  1<jw 
hours  before  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  last  year. 
A  strange  man  arrived  in  the  hamlet  on  the  eve 
of  the  eclipse  and,  having  collected  a  crowd, 
gloomily  foretold  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world.      Weird  paintings  of  the  coming  celestial 
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■THE     PICTURE   ON     THE     BANNER 
TERRORS   TO  CO.ME. 


and  earthly  phenomena  were  hoisted  at  intervals 
upon  a  pole.  That  shown  in  the  snap-shot 
represents  some  impossible  man-eating  monster 
bearing  away  a  struggling  mass  of  human  beings 
in  its  claws,  while  a  company  of  Spanish 
artillery  endeavours  in  vain  to  destroy  it. 
These  "  illustrated  prophecies,"  needless  to 
say,  attracted  very  considerable  attention, 
although  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  Spaniard  to  trouble  much  about  a 
future  which  is  still  three  hours 
away.  Just  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  shadow  the  paintings 
might  have  caused  a  greater  stir, 
but  by  that  time  the  gloomy  stranger 
had  seen  fit  to  vanish,  possibly  fear- 
ing discrepancies  between  his  pic- 
tures and  the  actual  eclipse. 

The  largest  picture  but  one  ever 
made  with  .1  brush  has  just  be<  n 
completed  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
This  is  .in  advertisement  for  a 
telephone  company,  and  required 
nine  men  working  eight  days  to 
complete  it.  The  picture,  which  is 
shown  in  our  photograph,  occupies 
nearly  one  half  of  the  wall  of  a 
large  office  building.  The  head  >>\ 
the  man  is  ^2ft.  high  and  tin  pen 
in  his  hand  is  12ft.  long.  The 
picture  its,  If  is  56ft.  from  top  to 
bottom,  while  the  telephone  shown 
is  15ft  high.  In  mixing  the  colours 
no  less  than   500II).  of  white-lead 

and  fifty  gallons  of  linseed  oil  alone 

were   required.      What    is   ai  lually 

the   largest   picture  in   the  world    is         /,,„,a) 


located  on  a  building  in 
Broadway,  New  York.  This 
contains  about  500  square 
feet  more  space  than  the 
one  shown  in  our  photo- 
graph. 

The  following  snap-shot 
shows  the  office  of  the 
most  northerly  newspaper 
in  the  British  Empire — the 
Yukon  Sun,  the  pioneer 
newspaper  of  the  Klon- 
dike. The  photograph  was 
taken  last  Christmas  Day 
at  noon,  when  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  some- 
where about  36deg.  below 
zero — for  Dawson  City  is 
but  two  hundred  miles 
south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  fur-clad  men  standing 
outside  the  building  are 
the  staff  of  the  Sun,  and  comprise  four  Canadians, 
one  Australian,  one  Scot,  one  Indian,  and  one 
Norwegian.  To  the  left  will  be  seen  a  sledge 
—  the  Yukon  Sun  Mail  Express.  Wide  Wori.i> 
readers  will  remember  that  Major  Woodside, 
who  contributed  an  interesting  account  of  the 
great  "  Yukon  Murder  Case  ;'  to  our  November 
issue,  is  connected  with  this  enterprising  journal. 
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Everybody  has  heard  of  ice-palaces,  those 
glistening  erections  of  snow  and  ice  which  our 
Canadian  and  American  cousins  are  so  fond  of 
building  in  winter-time,  but  very  few  people  have 
any   idea   of   the  labour  and  thought   involved 


impressed  by  the  belief  that  the  cross  was  the 
symbol  of  the  white  man's  power,  tried  again  and 
again  to  bring  it  to  the  ground,  their  marksmen 
amusing  themselves  by  firing  at  it  fcr  hours  at  a 
stretch,  but  every  attempt  to  destroy  the  sacred 


!•  >vi>. 


I  'llotfl. 


in  the  construction  of  these  edifices.  Plans 
have  to  be  prepared  and  "  strains "  calculated 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  for  an  ordinary 
building  —  with  the  difference  that  a  sudden 
thaw  may  bring  the  ice-architect's  whole  glitter- 
ing creation  tumbling 
about  his  ears.  The  photo, 
reproduced  here  shows 
the  building  of  the  great 
ice-palace  at  Niagara  Ealls 
last  Christmas.  This  was 
built  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial ice,  the  blocks  being 
firmly  frozen  together. 
An  unfortunate  thaw 
caused  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  a  shortage  of  ice  led 
to  a  curtailment  of  the 
original  plan  ;  but  for  all 
that  the  ice-palace,  lit  by 
electricity  and  decorated 
with  the  Stars  mid  Stripes 
and  the  Union  Jack,  was 
a  triumphant  success. 

The  ball  and  cross 
shown  at  the  top  of  page 
311  surmounted  the 
English  cliunh  at  I  >elhi 
prior  to  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  During  that 
terrible  time  the   rebels, 


symbol  failed.  The  numerous  holes  made  by  the 
bullets  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  picture. 
Some  time  after  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny 
the  cross  was  removed  and  placed  in  its  present 
position  in  the  compound  of  the  new  church. 


LACE    AT    NIAGARA    FALLS. 


{Photo. 
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Our  next  photo,  depicts  two  Indians  "  scoop- 
ing "  fish  at  Smokey  Hill  Falls  on  the  Rupert,  a 
river  which  empties  itself  into  Hudson's  Bay. 
In  the  "  fall  "  of  the  year  a  species  of  white  fish 
ascend  the  river  in  great  quantities  to  spawn. 
Close  to  this  fall  the  current  is  so  strong  that 
the  fish  are  obliged  to  swim  close  in  to  the 
shore,  and  the  Indians  take  advantage  of  this  by 
making  "  baskets,"  which  are  formed  by  piling- 
stones  one  on  top  of  the  other,  leaving  a  space 
of  2ft.  or  so  in  width  for  the  fish  to  enter.  Our 
snap-shot  was  taken  just  as  a  shoal  of  fish  had 
entered  the  trap.  One  of  the  Indians  has  closed 
the  entry  with  a  scoop-net,  whilst  the  other  is  busy 
scooping  the  fish  out.  The  fish  are  dried  -being 
sometimes  pounded  up  as  fine  as  oatmeal — ■ 
packed  in  birch  bark,  and  cached  for  winter  use. 

India,     unfortunately,     suffers     terribly     from 


6. — IH1S  CROSS  AND  BALL  HAVE  A  CUKIOUS 
STORY    A  i   rA(  HED    TO   THEM. 

From  a  Photo. 

was  taken  in   the    neighbour- 
hood  of  Ahmedabad. 

Our  next  photograph  takes 
us  to  the  Philippine  Island-. 
where,  for  a  long  time  past,  the 
Americans  have  been  engaged 
in  an  exasperating  guerilla  war- 
fare with  the  natives.  In  this 
snap-shot  we  see  a  weird 
"  bridge  "  across  a  swift-flowing 
riser.    These  bridges  are  really 


7. — "  SCOOPING  '  FISH    AT   SMOKEY  HILL   FALLS, 

From  n\  Hudson's  uay.  [Photo. 


periodical  famines.  When  the  nion- 
soon  proves  tickle  and  the  crops  are 
a  failure  nothing  but  starvation  stares 
the  wretched  cultivator  in  the  face, 
and  the  beneficent  Government  is 
hard  put  to  it  to  organize  relief  works 
and  grain  ■distributing  depots  to 
alleviate  the  distress.  The  drying 
up  of  the  vegetation  naturally  affects 
the  animals,  and  one  of  the  most 
curious  1  onsequen<  es  of  the  recent 
disastrous  famine  was  the  enormous 
number  of  monkeys  that  infested 
the  public  highways,  searching  for 
food.  They  became  quite  tame,  and 
would  (luster  eagerly  round  any 
compassionate  passer  by,  as  shown 
in  our  illustration.     The  photograph 
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TROUBLES    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES — A    TRAIN  OF    BULLOCt 

IS   EXPECTED   TO   CROSS    THIS   CRAZY    "  BRIDGE." 


Settlers  in  new  countries,  where  such 
things  as  roads  and  railways  are  all 
but  non-existent,  are  often  driven  to 
curious  and  ingenious  expedients  to 
overcome  difficulties.  In  the  little 
photo,  here  shown  is  seen  a  primitive 
rope  tramway  used  in  the  "  back- 
blocks  "  of  Australia  for  hauling  pro- 
duce ■ —  milk,  butter,  etc.  —  over  the 
creeks  when  rain  has  swollen  them  and 
made  them  utterly  impassable  by  boat. 
1'he  goods  are  placed  on  the  little  car 
and  wound  across  the  creek  by  means 
of  a  hand-windlass.  Needless  to  say, 
the  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  home- 
made 
able  on  that  account. 

Ploughing  in  Lanzarote,  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  is  a  weird  business. 
The  teams  are  somewhat  startling, 
and  the  "ploughmen"'  are  women 
and  boys.  In  the  annexed  photo- 
graph  we   see   two  teams,  one    plough 


though  it  is  none  the  less  service- 


rafts,  made  by  dumping 
loads  of  bamboo  poles, 
roughly  tied  together,  into 
the  stream.  Across  these 
crazy  structures  men, 
horses,  and  heavy  bullock- 
waggons  flounder.  Not  in- 
frequently the  whole  affair 
collapses,  drowning  men 
and  horses  and  ruining 
valuable  stores.  As  the 
troops  sometimes  cross  as 
many  as  fifteen  rivers  a  day 
it  will  be  seen  that  cam- 
paigning in  the  Philippines 
is  not  conducted  under 
absolutely  idyllic  conditions. 
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TRAMWAY — THIS   APPARATUS   CONVEY! 
A     FLOODED   CREEK. 
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NARY    ISLANDS— THE     1IAMS     \l;i:    ODDLY    ASSORTED,    THE    PLOUUHS    ARE    MADE 
OI»D,    AND   THE  "  PLOUGHMEN  "  ARE    WOMEN    AND    HOYS.  [/'hoto. 


other  by  a  dignified 
camel,  significant  of 
the  close  vicinity  of 
the  African  main- 
land. The  plough 
is  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the 
whole  business,  con- 
sisting as  it  does 
of  one  long  and 
one  short  piece  of 
wood  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other, 
the  ground  being 
merely  "tickled." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    SIEGE    AND    RELIEF    OF    KIMBERLEY. 

T  has  already  been  narrated  how, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Army  Corps 
from  England,  the  greater  part  was 
drafted  to  Natal,  while  some  went 
to  the  western  side  and  started 
under  Lord  Methuen  upon  the  perilous  enter- 
prise of  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  It  has  also 
been  shown  how,  after  three  expensive  victories, 
Lord  Methuen's  force  met  with  a  paralyzing 
reverse  and  was  compelled  to  remain  inactive 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  town  which  they 
had  come  to  succour.  Before  describing  how 
that  succour  did  eventually  arrive  some  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  incidents  which  had 
occurred  within  the  city. 

"  I  am  directed  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  apprehending  that  Kimberley  or  any 
part  of  the  Colony  either  is  or  in  any  contem 
plated  event  will  be  in  danger  of  attack.  Mr. 
Schreiner  is  of  opinion  that  your  fears  are 
groundless  and  your  anticipations  in  the  mat- 
ter entirely  without  foundation."  Such  is  the 
official  reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  in- 
habitants when,  with  the  shadow  of  war  dark 
upon  them,  they  appealed  for  help.  It  is  for 
tunate,  however,  that  a  progressive  British  town 
has  usually  the  capacity  for  doing  things  for 
itself  without  the  intervention  of  officials. 
Kimberley  was  particularly  lucky  in  being  the 
centre  of  the  wealthy  and  alert  De  Beers  Com- 
pany, which  had  laid  in  sufficient  ammunition 
and  supplies  to  prevent  the  town  from  being 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  But  tin 
cannon  were  popguns,  firing  a  ylb.  shell  for  a 
short  range,  and  the  garrison  contained  only 
seven  hundred  regulars,  while  the  remainder 
were  mostly  untrained  miners  and  artisans. 
Among  them,  however,  there  was  a  sprinkling 
"I  dangerous  men  from  the  northern  wars,  and 
all  were  nerved  by  a  knowledge  that  the  ground 
which  they  defended  was  essential  to  the 
Empire.  Ladysmith  was  no  more  than  any 
other     strategic     position,    hut    Kimberley     was 
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unique,  the  centre  of  the  richest  tract  of  ground 
for  its  size  in  the  whole  world.  Its  loss  would 
have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  British  cause 
and  an  enormous  encouragement  to  the  Boers. 

On  October  12th,  several  hours  after  the 
expiration  of  Kruger's  ultimatum,  Cecil  Rhodes 
threw  himself  into  Kimberley.  This  remark- 
able man,  who  stands  for  the  future  of  South 
Africa  as  clearly  as  the  Dopper  Boer  stands  for 
its  past,  has,  both  in  features  and  in  character, 
some  traits  which  may,  without  extravagance, 
be  called  Napoleonic.  The  restless  energy,  the 
fertility  of  resource,  the  attention  to  detail,  the 
wide  sweep  of  mind,  the  power  of  terse  com- 
ment— all  these  recall  the  great  Emperor.  So 
does  the  simplicity  of  private  life  in  the  midst 
of  excessive  wealth.  And  so  finally  does  a 
want  of  scruple  where  an  ambition  is  to  be 
furthered,  shown,  for  example,  in  that  enormous 
donation  to  the  Irish  Party  by  which  he  made  a 
bid  for  their  Parliamentary  support,  and  in  the 
story  of  the  Jameson  raid.  A  certain  cynicism 
of  mind  and  a  grim  humour  complete  the 
parallel.  But  Rhodes  is  a  Napoleon  of  peace. 
The  consolidation  of  South  Africa  under  the 
freest  and  most  progressive  form  of  government 
is  the  large  object  on  which  he  has  expended 
his  energies  and  his  fortune,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  in  every  conceivable 
respect,  from  the  building  of  a  railway  to  the 
importation  of  a  pedigree  bull,  engages  his 
unremitting  attention. 

It  was  on  October  15th  that  the  50,000  inhabi- 
tants of  Kimberley  first  heard  the  voice  of  war. 
It  rose  and  fell  in  a  succession  of  horrible 
screams  and  groans  which  travelled  far  over  the 
veldt,  and  the  outlying  farmers  marvelled  at  the 
dreadful  clamour  from  the  sirens  and  the  hooters 
of  the  great  mines.  Those  who  have  endured 
all  the  rifle,  the  cannon,  and  the  hunger  have 
said  that  those  wild  whoops  from  the  sirens 
were  what  had  tried  their  nerve  the  most. 

The  Boers,  in  scattered  hands  of  horsemen, 
were  thick  around  the  town,  and  had  blocked 
the  railroad.     They  raided  cattle  upon  the  out- 
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skirts,  but  made  no  attempt  to  rush  the  defence. 
The  garrison,  who,  civilian  and  military, 
approached  4,000  in  number,  lay  close  in  rifle- 
pit  and  redoubt,  waiting  for  an  attack  which 
never  came.    The  perimeter  to  be  defended  was 
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THE   HEAPS   OF   TAILINGS    MADE   ADMIRA1SI.E    FORTIFICATION'S, 


[Photo. 


about  eight  miles,  but  the  heaps  of  tailings  made 
admirable  fortifications,  and  the  town  had  none 
of  those  inconvenient  heights  around  it  which 
had  been  such  bad  neighbours  to  Ladysmith. 
Picturesque  surroundings  are  not  favourable  to 
defence. 

On  October  24th  the  garrison,  finding  that  no 
attack  was  made,  determined  upon  a  recon- 
naissance. The  mounted  force,  upon  which 
most  of  the  work  and  of  the  loss  fell,  consisted 
of  the  Diamond  Fields  Horse,  a  small  number 
of  Cape  Police,  a  company  of  Mounted  Infantry, 
and  a  body  called  the  Kimberley  Light  Horse. 
With  two  hundred  and  seventy  volunteers  from 
this  force  Major  Scott-Turner,  a  redoubtable 
lighter,  felt  his  way  to  the  north  until  he  came  in 
touch  with  the  Boers.  The  latter,  who  were  much 
superior  in  numbers,  manoeuvred  to  cut  him  off, 
but  the  arrival  of  two  companies  of  the  North 
Lancashire  Regiment  turned  the  scale  in  our 
favour.  We  lost  three  killed  and  twenty-one 
wounded  in  the  skirmish.  The  Boer  loss  is  un- 
known, but  their  commander — Botha      was  slain. 

On  November  4th  Commandant  Wessels  for- 
mally summoned  the  town,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  he  gave  Colonel  Kekewich  leave  to  send 
out  the  women  and  children.  Thai  officer  has 
been  blamed  for  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
permission  ;  or,  at  the  least,  for  not  communi- 
cating it  to  the  civil  authorities.  As  a  matter 
ol  lact,  the  (Large  rests  upon  a  misapprehen- 
sion. In  Wessels's  letter  a  distinction  is  made 
between    Africander    and     English    women,     the 


former  being  offered  an  asylum  in  his  camp. 
This  offer  was  made  known,  and  half-a-dozen 
persons  took  advantage  of  it.  The  suggestion, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  English  carried  with 
it   no  promise  that  they  would  be  conveyed  to 

Orange  River,  and  a  com- 
pliance with  it  would  have 
put  them  as  helpless  host- 
ages into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  As  to  not  pub- 
lishing the  message,  it  is 
not  usual  to  publish  such 
official  documents ;  but 
the  offer  was  shown  to 
Mr.  Rhodes,  who  con- 
curred in  the  impossibility 
of  accepting  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  allude 
to  this  subject  without 
touching  upon  the  painful 
but  notorious  fact  that 
there  existed  during  the 
siege  considerable  friction 
between  the  military 
authorities  and  a  section 
of  the  civilians,  of  whom 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  chief.  Among  other  character- 
istics Rhodes  bears  any  form  of  restraint  very 
badly,  and  chafes  mightily  when  unable  to  do  a 
thing  in  the  exact  way  which  he  considers  best. 
He  may  be  a  Napoleon  of  peace,  but  his  warmest 
friends  could  never  describe  him  as  a  Napoleon  of 
war,  for  his  military  forecasts  have  been  erroneous, 
and  the  management  of  the  Jameson  fiasco  cer- 
tainly inspires  no  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
anyone  concerned.  That  his  intentions  were  of 
the  best,  and  that  he  had  the  good  of  the  Empire 
at  heart,  may  be  freely  granted  ;  but  that  these 
motives  should  lead  him  to  cabal  against  and 
even  to  threaten  the  military  governor,  or  that 
he  should  attempt  to  force  Lord  Roberts's  hand 
in  a  military  operation,  is  most  deplorable. 
Every  credit  may  be  given  to  him  for  all  his  aid 
to  the  military — he  gave  with  a  good  grace  what 
the  garrison  would  otherwise  have  had  to  com- 
mandeer— but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  town  would 
have  been  more  united,  and  therefore  stronger, 
without  his  presence.  Colonel  Kekewich  and 
his  chief  staff  officer,  Major  O'Meara,  were  as 
much  plagued  by  intrigue  within  as  by  the 
Boers  without. 

On  November  7th  the  bombardment  of  the 
town  commenced  from  nine  9-pounder  guns,  to 
which  the  artillery  of  the  garrison  could  give  no 
adequate  reply.  The  result,  however,  of  a 
fortnight's  lire,  during  which  700  shells  were 
discharged,  was  a  loss  of  two  non-combatants. 
The  question  of  food  was  recognised  as  being 
of  more  importance  than  the  enemy's  fire.      An 
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ONE    OF     KIMBERI.EYS    DAILY   MFNU    CARDS,    "ALL    1SEEI\ 

ALTERNATED   WITH    HORSE   MEAT. 

From  a  I'hoto. 

early  relief  appeared  probable,  however,  as  the 
advance  of  Methuen's  force  was  already  known. 
One  pound  of  bread,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
half  a  pound  of  meat  were  allowed  per  head. 
It  was  only  on  the  small  children  that  the 
scarcity  of  milk  told  with  tragic  effect.  At 
Ladysmith,  at  Mafeking, 
and  at  Kimberley  bun 
dreds  of  these  innocents 
were  sacrificed. 

November   25th  was  a 

letter  day  with  the  gar 

n,  who  made  a  sortie 
under  the  impression  that 
Methuen  was  not  far  off 
and  that  they  were  assist 
mil;  his  operations.  The 
attack  was  made  upon  one 
ol  the  Boei  |  iositions  by  a 
1- in  eo  msistingol  adetach 

it  of  the  I  ,ight  1  [orse 
and  of  the  '  !ape  Police, 
and  their  work  was  bril 
liantly  successful.  The 
actual  storming  of  tin 
doubt  was  carried  out  by 
some  forty  nun.  of  whom 
but  four  were  killed.    They 


brought  back  thirty-three  prisoners  as  a  proof  of 
their  victory,  but  the  Boer  gun,  as  usual,  escaped  us. 
In  this  brilliant  affair  Scott-Turner  was  wounded, 
which  did  not  prevent  him,  only  three  days 
later,  from  leading  another  sortie,  which  was 
as  disastrous  as  the  first  had  been  successful. 
Save  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  it  is 
in  modern  warfare  long  odds  always  upon  the 
defence,  and  the  garrison  would  probably  have 
been  better  advised  had  they  refrained  from 
attacking  the  fortifications  of  their  enemy  —  a 
truth  which  Baden-Powell  learned  also  at  Game 
Tree  Hill.  As  it  was,  after  a  temporary  success 
the  British  were  blown  back  by  the  fierce 
Mauser  fire,  and  lost  the  indomitable  Scott- 
Turner,  with  twenty-one  of  his  brave  companions 
killed  and  twenty-eight  wounded,  all  belonging 
to  the  Colonial  corps.  The  Empire  may  reflect 
with  pride  that  the  people  in  whose  cause  mainly 
they  fought  showed  themselves  by  their  gallantry 
and  their  devotion  worthy  of  any  sacrifice  which 
has  been  made. 

Again  the  siege  settled  down  to  a  monotonous 
record  of  decreasing  rations  and  of  expectation. 
On  December  10th  there  came  a  sign  of  hope 
from  the  outside  world.  Ear  on  the  southern 
horizon  a  little  golden  speck  shimmered  against 
the  blue  African  sky.  It  was  Methuen's  balloon 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  Next  morning  the 
low  crumble  of  distant  cannon  was  the  sweetest 
of  music  to  the  listening  citizens.  But  days 
passed  without  further  news,  and  it  was  not 
for  more  than  a  week  that  they  learned  of  the 
bloody  repul- :j  of  Magersfontein  and  that  help 
was  once  more  indefinitely  postponed.  Helio- 
graphic  communication  had  been  opened  with 
the  relieving  army,  and  it  is  on  record  that  the 
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first  message  flashed  through  from  the  south  was 
a  question  about  the  number  of  a  horse.  With 
inconceivable  stupidity  this  has  been  cited  as  an 
example  of  military  levity  and  incapacity.  Of 
course  the  object  of  the  question  was  a  test  as  to 
whether  they  were  really  in  communication  with 
the  garrison.       It    must   be   confessed  that  the 
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town     seems    to    have    contained     some    very 
querulous  and  unreasonable  people. 

The  new  year  found  the  beleaguered  city 
reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  per 
head,  while  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  began 
to  break  down  under  their  confinement.  Their 
interest,  however,  was  keenly  aroused  by  the 
attempt  made  in  the  De  Beers  workshops  to 
build  a  gun  which  might  reach  their  opponents. 
This  remarkable  piece  of  ordnance,  constructed 
by  an  American 
named  Labram 
by  the  help  of 
tools  manufac- 
tured for  the  pur- 
pose  a  n  d  o f 
books  found  in 
the  town,  took 
tin-'  shape  event- 
ually of  a  2<Slb. 
rifled  gun,  which 
proved  to  be  a 
most  efficient 
piece  of  artillery. 
W  i  t  h  g  r  i  m 
li  u  m  o  u  r,  M  r. 
Rhodes's      com- 


pliments had  been  inscribed  upon  the  shells — a 
fair  retort  in  view  of  the  openly  expressed  threat 
of  the  enemy  that  in  case  of  his  capture  they 
would  carry  him  in  a  cage  to  Pretoria. 

The  Boers,  though  held  off  for  a  time  by  this 
unexpected  piece  of  ordnance,  prepared  a 
terrible    answer    to    it.       On    February    7th   an 

enormous  gun,  throw- 
ing a  961b.  shell, 
opened  from  Kam- 
fersdam,  which  is  four 
miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The 
shells,  following  the 
evil  precedent  of  the 
Germans  in  1870, 
were  fired  not  at  the 
forts,  but  into  the 
thickly-populated  city. 
Day  and  night  these 
huge  missiles  ex- 
ploded, shattering  the 
houses  and  occasion- 
ally killing  or  maim- 
ing the  occupants. 
Some  thousands  of  the 
women  and  children 
were  conveyed  down 
the  mines,  where,  in 
the  electric-lighted 
tunnels,  they  lay  in 
comfort  and  safety. 
One  surprising  revenge  the  Boers  had,  for  by  an 
extraordinary  chance  one  of  the  few  men  killed 
by  their  gun  was  the  ingenious  Labram  who  had 
constructed  the  28-pounder.  By  an  even  more 
singular  chance  Leon,  who  was  responsible  for 
bringing  the  big  Boer  gun,  was  struck  immedi- 
ately afterwards  by  a  long-range  rifle-shot  from 
the  garrison. 

The  historian  must  be  content  to  give  a  tame 
account  of  the  siege  of  Kimberley,  for  the  thing 
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itself  was  tame.  Indeed  "siege"  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  it  was  rather  an  investment  or  a 
blockade.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  in- 
habitants became  very  restless  under  it,  and 
though  there  were  never  any  prospects  of 
surrender  the  utmost  impatience  began  to  be 
manifested  at  the  protracted  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  relief  force.  It 
was  not  till  later  that 
it  was  understood  how 
cunningly  Kimberley 
had  been  used  as  a 
bait  to  hold  the  enemy 
until  final  prepara- 
tions had  been  made 
for  his  destruction. 

And  at  last  the  great 
day  came.  It  is  on 
record  how  dramatic 
was  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  mounted 
outposts  of  the  defen- 
ders and  the  advance 
guard  of  the  relievers, 
whose  advent  seems 
to  have  been  equally 
unexpected  by  friend 
and  foe.  A  skirmish 
was  in  progress  on 
February  15th  be- 
tween a  party  of  the 
Kimberley  Eight 
Horse  and  of  the 
Boers,  when  a  new  body  of  horsemen,  unrecog- 
nised by  either  side,  appeared  upon  the  plain  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  enemy.  One  of  the  strangers 
rode  up  to  the  patrol.  "  What  the  dickens  does 
K.  I ,.  H.  mean  on  your  shoulder-strap  ?"  he  asked. 
"It  means  Kimberley  Eight  Horse.  Who  are 
you?"  "I  am  one  of  the  New  Zealanders." 
Macaulay  in  his  wildest  dream  of  the  future  of 
the  much-quoted  New  Zealander  never  pictured 
him  as  heading  a  rescue  force  for  the  relief  of  a 
British  town  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

The  population  had  assembled  to  watch  the 
mighty  cloud  of  dust  which  rolled  along  the 
south-eastern  horizon.  What  was  it  which  swept 
westwards  within  its  reddish  heart?  Hopeful, 
and  yet  fearful,  they  saw  tin-  huge  bank  draw 
nearer  and  nearer.  An  ass, mil  from  the  whole 
of  Cronje's  army  was  the  thought  which  passed 
through  many  a  mind.  And  then  the  dust 
cloud  thinned,  a  mighty  host  of  horsemen 
spurred  out  from  it,  and  in  the  extended,  far 
flung  ranks  the  glint  of  spear  heads  and  the 
gleam  ol  scabbards  told  of  the  Hussars  and 
l.iin.is,  while  denser  banks  on  either  Hank 
marked  the  position  of  the  whirling  guns. 
Wearied   and    spent   with   a  hundred  miles'  ride, 


the  dusty  riders  and  the  panting,  dripping  horses 
took  fresh  heart  as  they  saw  the  broad  city 
before  them,  and  swept  with  martial  rattle  and 
jingle  towards  the  cheering  crowds.  Amid 
shouts  and  tears  French  rode  into  Kimberley. 
while  his  troopers  encamped  outside  the  town. 
To  know  how  this  bolt  was  prepared,  and  how 
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launched,  the  narrative  must  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month.  At  that  period  Methuen 
and  his  men  were  still  faced  by  Cronje  and  his 
entrenched  forces,  who,  in  spite  of  occasional 
bombardments,  held  their  position  between 
Kimberley  and  the  relieving  army.  French, 
having  handed  over  the  operations  at  Colesberg 
to  Clements,  had  gone  down  to  Cape  Town  to 
confer  with  Roberts  and  Kitchener.  Thence 
they  all  three  made  their  way  to  the  Modder 
River,  which  was  evidently  about  to  be  the  base 
of  a  more  largely  conceived  series  of  operations- 
than  any  which  had  vet  been  undertaken. 

In  order  to  draw  the  I.oer  attention  away 
from  the  thunderbolt  which  was  about  to  fall 
upon  their  left  flank  a  strong  demonstration, 
ending  in  a  brisk  action,  was  made  early  in 
February  upon  the  extreme  right  of  Cronje's 
ition.  I'lie  force,  consisting  of  the  I  lighland 
Brigade,  two  squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers,  and 
Lhe  62nd   Battery,  was  under  the  command  ol 


tiie    famous     1  lector     Macdonald. 


Fighting 


Mai .'  .is  he  was  called  by  his  men,  had  joined 
his  regiment  as  a  private',  and  had  worked 
through  the  grades  ol  corporal,  mt,  captain, 

major,  and  colonel,  until   now.  still   in  the  prime 
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next  mornin g 
they  were  there 
in  considerable 
numbers,  and 
began  an  attack 
upon  a  crest 
held  by  the  Sea- 
forths.  Mac- 
donald  threw 
two  companies 
of  the  B lac  k 
Watch  and  two 
of  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry 
into  the  fight. 
The  Boers  made 
excellent  prac- 
tice with  a  7- 
pounder  moun- 
tain gun,  and 
their  rifle  fire, 
considering  the 
cover 


of  his  manhood,  he  found  himself  riding  at  the 
head  of  a  brigade.  A  bony,  craggy  Aberdonian, 
with  a  square  fighting  head  and  a  bulldog  jaw, 
he  had  conquered  the  exclusiveness  and  routine 
of  the  British  service  by  the  same  dogged 
qualities  which  made  him  formidable  to  Dervish 
.and  to  Boer.  With  a  cool  brain,  a  steady 
nerve,  and  a  proud  heart,  he  is  an  ideal  leader 
■of  infantry,  and  those  who  saw  him  manoeuvre 
his  brigade  in  the  crisis  of  the  Battle  of  Omdur- 
inan  speak  of  it  as  the  one  great  memory  which 
they  carried  back  from  the  engagement.  On 
the  field  of  battle  he  turns  to  the  speech  of  his 
■childhood,  the  jagged,  rasping,  homely  words 
which  brace  the  nerves  of  the  northern  soldier. 
This  was  the  man  who  had  come  from  India  to 
take  the  place  of  poor  Wauchope,  and  to  put 
fresh  heart  into  the  gallant  but  sorely-stricken 
brigade. 

The  four  regiments  which  composed  the 
infantry  of  the  force  —  the  Black  Watch,  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherlands,  the  Seaforths,  and  the 
Highland  Light  Infantry  -left  Lord  .Medium's 
•camp  nil  Saturday,  February  3rd,  and  halted  at 
Fraser's  Drift,  passing  on  next  day  to  Koodoos- 
berg.  The  day  was  very  hot  and  the  going  very 
heavy,  and  many  men  fell  out,  sonx  never  to 
return.  The  drift  (or  ford)  was  found,  however, 
to  be  undefended,  and  was  seized  by  Macdonald, 
who  established  himself  strongly  among  the 
kopjes  'in  the  south  bank.  A  few  Boer  scouts 
wire  seen  hurrying  with  the  news  of  his  coming 
to  th  •  head  laa 

The  effect  of  these   messages    was  evident  by 

ruesda;      I       ruary  6th),  when  the  Boers  were 

seen  to  be  assembling  upon  the  north  bank.      By 


good 


which  our  men  had,  was  very  deadly.  Poor 
Tait,  of  the  Black  V/atch,  good  sportsman 
and  gallant  soldier,  with  one  wound  hardly 
healed  upon  his  person,  was  hit  again. 
'•  They've  got  me  this  time,''  were  his  dying 
words.  Blair,  of  the  Seaforths,  had  his  carotid 
cut  by  a  shrapnel  bullet,  and  lay  for  hours  while 
the  men  of  his  company  took  turns  to  squeeze 
the  artery.  But  our  artillery  silenced  the  Boer 
gun  and  our  infantry  easily  held  their  riflemen. 
Babington  with  the  cavalry  brigade  arrived  from 
the  camp  about  1.30,  moving  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  men 
and  horses  were  weary  from  a  tiring  march,  it 
was  hoped  by  Macdonald's  force  that  they  would 
work  round  the  Boers  and  make  an  attempt  to 
capture  either  them  or  their  gun.  But  the 
horsemen  seem  not  to  have  realized  the  position 
of  the  parties  or  the  possibility  of  bringing  off  a 
considerable  coup,  so  that  the  action  came  to  a 
tame  conclusion,  the  Boers  retiring  unpursued 
from  their  attack.  On  Thursday,  February  8th, 
they  were  found  to  have  withdrawn,  and  on  the 
same  evening  our  own  force  was  recalled, 
to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the 
public  at  home,  who  had  not  realized 
that  in  directing  their  attention  to  their 
right  Hank  the  column  had  already  pro- 
duced the  effect  upon  the  enemy  for  which  the)' 
had  been  sent.  They  could  not  be  left  there, 
as  they  were  needed  for  those  great  operations 
which  were  pending.  It  was  on  the  9th  that 
the  brigade  returned:  on  the  10th  they  were 
congratulated  by  Lord  Roberts  in  person  .  and 
on  the  nth  those  new  dispositions  were  made 
which     were    destined    not     only     to     relieve 
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Kimberley,  but  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  the  Boer 
cause  from  which  it  was  never  able  to  recover. 

Small,  brown,  and  wrinkled,  with  puckered 
eyes  and  alert  manner,  Eord  Roberts  in  spite  of 
his  sixty-seven  years  preserves  the  figure  and 
energy  of  youth.  The  active,  open-air  life  of 
India  keeps  men  fit  for  the  saddle  when  in 
England  they  would  only  sit  their  club  arm- 
chairs, and  it  is  hard  for  anyone  who  sees  the 
wiry  figure  and  brisk  step  of  Eord  Roberts  to 
realize  that  he  has  spent  forty-one  years  of 
soldiering  in  what  used  to  be  regarded  as  an 
unhealthy  climate.  He  had  carried  into  late 
life  the  habit  of  martial  exercise,  and  a  Russian 
traveller  has  left  it  on  record 
that  the  sight  which  sur- 
prised him  most  in  India  was 
to  see  the  veteran  com- 
mander of  the  army  ride 
forth  with  his  spear  and  carry 
off  the  peg  with  the  skill  of 
a  practised  trooper.  In  his 
early  youth  he  had  shown  in 
the  Mutiny  that  he  possessed 
the  fighting  energy  of  the 
soldier  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  but  it  was  only  in 
the  Afghan  War  of  1880  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving  that  he  had  rarer 
and  more  valuable  gifts,  the 
power  of  swift  resolution  and 
determined  execution.  At 
the  crisis  of  the  war  he  and 
his  army  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  public  ken  only  to 
emerge  dramatically  as  vic- 
tors at  a  point  three  hundred 
miles  distant  from  where 
they  had  vanished. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  soldier, 
but  as  a  man,  that  Eord 
Roberts  possesses  some  re 
murkable characteristics.  He. 
has  in  a  supreme  degree  that 
magnetii  quality  which  draws 
not  merely  the  respe<  I  but 
the  love  of  those  who  know 
him.  In  <  Ihaucer's  phrase, 
he  is  a  very  perfeel  gentle 
knight.  Soldiers  and  regi 
mental  officers  have  for  him  a  fi  1  ling  oi  pers<  mal 
tii m  such  as  the  unenv >1  ional  British  Army 
has  never  had  for  any  leader  in  the  coins,  of  our 
hist  or  v.  His  chivalrous  courtesy,  his  unerring  tact, 
his  kindly  nature,  his  unselfish  and  untiring  devo 
tion  to  their  interests  have  all  endeared  him  to 
those  rough,  loyal  natures  who  would  follow  him 
with  as  much  conficl  nd  devotion  as  the 
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grognards  of  the  Guard  had  in  the  case  of  the 
Great  Emperor.  There  were  some  who  feared 
that  in  Roberts's  case,  as  in  so  many  more,  the 
donga  and  kopje  of  South  Africa  might  form  the 
grave  and  headstone  of  a  military  reputation, 
but  far  from  this  being  so  he  has  consistently 
shown  a  wide  sweep  of  strategy  and  a  power  of 
conceiving  the  effect  of  scattered  movements 
over  a  great  extent  of  country  which  have 
surprised  his  warmest  admirers.  In  the  second 
week  of  February  his  dispositions  were  ready, 
and  there  followed  the  swift  series  of  blows 
which  brought  the  Boers  upon  their  knees  and 
broke   the   back   of  their  resistance.     Of  these 

we  shall  only  describe  here 
the  exploits  of  the  fine  force 
of  cavalry  which,  after  a  ride 
of  a  hundred  miles,  broke 
out  of  the  heart  of  that  red- 
dish dust-cloud  and  swept 
the  Boer  besiegers  a  way  from 
hard-pressed  Kimberley. 

In  order  to  strike  unexpec- 
tedly Lord  Roberts  had  not 
only  made  a  strong  demon- 
stration at  Koodoosdrift,  at 
the  other  end  of   the   Boer 
line,  but  he  had  withdrawn 
his   main  force  some  forty 
miles    south,    taking    them 
down    by    rail    to    Belmont 
and  Enslin  with  such  secrecy 
that      even      commanding 
officers  had  no  idea  whither 
the  troops  were  going.     The 
cavalry  which  had  come  from 
French's  command  at  Coles- 
berg  had  already  reached  the 
rendezvous,     travelling      by 
road    to    Naauwpoort    and 
thence  by  train.      This  force 
consisted  of  the  Carabineers, 
New  South  Wales  Lancers. 
[nniskillings,  composite  regi- 
ment of  Household  Cavalcy, 
10th    Hussars,    with    some 
mounted    infantry  and    two 
batteries  of  Horse  Artillery, 
making    a    force   of    nearly 
thousand  sabres.      To 
this   were    added    the    9th 
and     [2th     l.anceis    from    Modder    River,    the 
1 6 1 1 1    Lancers    from    India,    the    Scots    Greys, 
which  had  been  patrolling  Orange   River  from 
;inning  of  the  war.  Rimington's  Scouts, 
and   two   brigades  of  mounted    infantry  under 
Colonels     Ridley    and     Hannay.       hive    other 
nes  ol    Horse  Artillery  were  added  to  the 
.  makin  en  in  all,  with  a  pontoon  sec- 
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tion  of  Royal  Engineers.  The  total  number  of 
men  was  about  five  thousand.  By  the  night  of 
Sunday,  February  nth,  this  formidable  force 
had  concentrated  at  Ramdam,  twenty  miles 
north-east  of  Belmont,  and  was  ready  to 
advance.  At  two  in  the  morning  of  Monday, 
February  12th,  the  start  was  mad?,  and  the 
long,  sinuous  line  of  night-riders  moved  off  over 
the  shadowy  veldt,  the  beat  of  twenty  thousand 
hoofs,  the  clank  of  steel,  and  the  rumble  of  gun- 
wheels  and  tumbrils  swelling  into  a  deep,  low 
roar  like  the  surge  upon  the  shingle. 

Two  rivers,  the  Riet  and  the  Modder,  inter- 
vened between  French  and  Kimberley.  By 
daylight  on  the  12th  the  head  of  his  force  had 
reached  Waterval  Drift,  which  was  found  to  be 
defended  by  a  body  of  Boers  with  a  gun. 
Leaving  a  small  detachment  to  hold  them, 
French  passed  his  men  over  Dekiel's  Drift, 
higher  up  the  stream,  and  swept  the  enemy  out 


GENERAL  FRENCH  S  FOKCK  ON  ITS  WAV  TO  REL 

From  a  Sketch  made  on  horseback  by  Mr.  11'.  Kiiton, 

ol  his  position.*  At  the  cost  of  a  very  small 
he  held  both  sides  of  the  ford,  but  it  was 
not  until  midnight  that  the  whole  long  column 
was  brought  across  and  bivouacked  upon  tin: 
northern  bank.  In  the  morning  the  strength 
of  the  force  was  enormously  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  one  more  horseman.  It  was  Roberts 
himself,  who  had   ridden  over  to  give   the   men 

I  In  able  force  i  me  from  Jacobsdal  and 

just  too  late  lo  gel   into  j.  insist  the   crossing.      Had 

later  the  matter  would  have  been  nun  h  m  Ti 
serious. 


a  send-off,  and  the  sight  of  his  wiry,  erect 
figure  and  mahogany  face  sent  them  full  of  fire 
and  confidence  upon  their  way. 

But  the  march  of  this  second  day  (February 
13th)  was  a  military  operation  of  some  difficulty. 
Thirty  long  waterless  miles  had  to  be  done 
before  they  could  reach  the  Modder,  and  it 
was  possible  that  even  then  they  might  have  to 
fight  an  action  before  winning  the  drift.  The 
weather  was  very  hot,  and  through  the  long  day 
the  sun  beat  down  from  an  unclouded  sky,  while 
the  soldiers  were  only  shaded  by  the  dust-bank 
in  which  they  rode.  A  broad,  arid  plain  swel- 
ling into  stony  hills  surrounded  them  on  every 
side.  Here  and  there  in  the  extreme  distance 
mounted  figures  moved  over  the  vast  expanse- 
Boer  scouts,  who  marked  in  amazement  the 
advance  of  this  great  array.  Once  or  twice 
these  men  gathered  together,  and  a  sputter  of 
rifle  fire  broke  out  upon   our  left  flank,  but  the 

great  tide  swept 
on  and  carried 
the  m  with  it. 
Often  in  this 
desolate  land 
the  herds  of  mot- 
tled springbok 
and  of  grey  rek- 
bok  could  be 
seen  sweeping 
over  the  plain 
or  stopping  with 
that  curiosity 
upon  which  the 
hunter  trades  to 
stare  at  the  un- 
wonted spec- 
tacle. 

So  all  day  they 
rode,  hussars, 
dragoons,  and 
lancers,  over  the 
withered  veldt, 
until  men  and 
horses  drooped 
with  the  heat 
and  the  exertion. 
A  front  of  nearly 
two  milqs  was  kept,  the  regiments  moving 
two  abreast  in  open  order  ;  and  the  sight 
of  this  magnificent  cloud  of  horsemen 
sweeping  over  the  great  barren  plain  was  a 
glorious  one.  The  veldt  had  caught  fire  upon 
the  right,  and  a  black  cloud  of  smoke  with  a 
lurid  heart  to  it  covered  the  flank.  The  beat 
of  the  sun  from  above  and  the  swelter  of  dusl 
from  below  were  overpowering.  Gun  horses 
fell  in  the  traces  and  died  of  pure  exhaustion. 
The    men,    parched   and    silent,    but     cheerful, 
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strained  their  eyes  to  pierce  the  continual 
mirage  which  played  over  the  horizon,  and  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Modder.  At  last, 
as  the  sun  began  to  slope  down  to  the  west,  a 
thin  line  of  green  was  discerned,  the  bushes 
which  skirt  the  banks  of  that  ill-favoured  stream. 
With  renewed  heart  the  cavalry  pushed  on  and 
made  for  the  drift,  while  Major  Rimington,  to 
whom  the  onerous  duty  of  guiding  the  force  had 
been  intrusted,  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  saw 
that  he  had  indeed  struck  the  very  point  at 
which  he  had  aimed. 

The  essential  thing  in  the  movements  had 
been  speed — to  reach  each  point  before  the 
enemy  could  concentrate  to  oppose  them.  Upon 
this  it  depended  whether  they  would  find  five 
hundred  or  five  thousand  waiting  on  the  farther 
bank.  It  must  have  been  with  anxious  eyes 
that  French  watched  his  first  regiment  ride 
down  to  Klip  Drift.  If  the  Boers  should  have 
had  notice  of  his  coming  and  have  transferred 
some  of  their  40-pounders  he  might  lose  heavily 
before  he  forced  the  stream.  But  this  time,  at 
last,  he  had  completely  outmanoeuvred  them. 
He  came  with  the  news  of  his  coming,  and 
Broadwood  with  the  12th  Lancers  rushed  the 
drift.  The  small  Boer  force  saved  itself  by 
flight,  and  the  camp,  the  waggons,  and  the 
supplies  remained  with  the  victors.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th  he  had  secured  the  passage  of 
the  Modder,  and  up  to  the  early  morning  the 
horses  and  the  guns  were  splashing  through  its 
coffee-coloured  waters. 

French's  force  had  now  come  level  to  the 
main  position  of  the  Boers,  but  had  struck  it 
upon  the  extreme  left  wing.  The  extreme  right 
wing,  thanks  to  the  Koodoosdrift  demonstra- 
tion, was  fifty  miles  off,  and  this  line  was 
naturally  very  thinly  held,  save  only  at  the 
central  position  of  Magersfontein.  Cronje  could 
not  denude  this  central  position,  for  he  saw 
Methuen  still  waiting  in  front  of  him,  and  in 
any  case  Klip  Drift  is  twenty-five  miles  from 
Magersfontein.  But  the  Boer  left  wing,  though 
scattered,  gathered  into  some  sort  of  cohesion 
on  Wednesday  (February  14th),  and  made  an 
effort  to  check  the  victorious  progress  of  the 
cavalry.  It  was  necessary  on  this  day  to  rest  at 
Klip  Drift,  until  Kelly-Kenny  should  come  up 
with  the  infantry  to  hold  what  had  been  gained. 
All  day  the  small  bodies  of  Boers  came  riding 
in  and  taking  up  positions  between  the  column 
.mil  its  objective. 

Next  morning  tin-  advance  was  resumed,  the 
column  being  still  forty  miles  from  Kimberley 
with  the  enemy  in  unknown  force  between. 
Some  four  miles  out  French  came  upon  their 
position,  two  hills  with  ;:  long,  low  nek  between. 
from  which  came  a  brisk  rifle  lire  supported    by 


artillery.  But  French  was  not  only  not  to  be 
stopped,  but  could  not  even  be  retarded.  Dis- 
regarding the  Boer  fire  completely,  the  cavalry 
swept  in  wave  after  wave  over  the  low  nek,  and 
so  round  the  base  of  the  hills.  The  Boer 
riflemen  upon  the  kopjes  must  have  seen  a 
magnificent  military  spectacle  as  regiment  after 
regiment,  the  9th  Lancers  leading,  all  in  very 
open  order,  swept  across  the  plain  at  a  gallop, 
and  so  passed  over  the  nek.  A  few  score  horses 
and  half  as  many  men  were  left  behind  them, 
but  forty  or  fifty  Boers  were  cut  down  in  the 
pursuit.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
very  few  occasions  during  the  campaign  when 
that  obsolete  and  absurd  weapon  the  sword  was 
anything  but  a  dead  weight  to  its  bearer. 

And  now  the  force  had  a  straight  run  in 
before  it,  for  it  had  outpaced  any  further  force 
of  Boers  which  may  have  been  advancing  from 
the  direction  of  Magersfontein.  The  horses,  which 
had  come  a  hundred  miles  in  four  days,  with 
insufficient  food  and  water,  were  so  done  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  trooper  not 
only  walking  to  ease  his  horse,  but  carrying  part 
of  his  monstrous  weight  of  saddle-gear.  But  in 
spite  of  fatigue  the  force  pressed  on  until  in  the 
afternoon  a  distant  view  was  seen  across  the 
reddish  plain  of  the  brick  houses  and  corrugated 
roofs  of  Kimberley.  The  Boer  besiegers  cleared 
off  in  front  of  it,  and  that  night  (February  15th) 
the  relieving  column  camped  on  the  plain  two 
miles  away,  while  French  and  his  staff  rode  in  to 
the  rescued  city. 

The  war  has  been  a  cvuel  one  for  the  cavalry, 
who  have  been  handicapped  throughout  by  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  by  the  tactics  of  the 
enemy.  They  are  certainly  the  branch  of  the 
service  which  has  had  least  opportunity  for 
distinction.  The  work  of  scouting  and  patrolling 
is  the  most  dangerous  which  a  soldier  can 
undertake,  and  yet,  from  its  very  nature,  it  can 
find  no  chronicler.  The  war  correspondent. 
like  Providence,  is  always  with  the  big  battalions. 
and  there  never  was  a  campaign  in  which  there 
was  more  unrecorded  heroism — the  heroism  of 
the  picket  and  of  the  vedette  which  finds  its 
way  into  no  newspaper  paragraph,  but,  in  the 
larger  operations  of  the  war.  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that  cavalry,  as  cavalry,  have  justified  their  exist 
en<  '■■  In  the  opinion  of  many  the  tendencj  ol 
the  future  will  be  to  convert  the  whole  1 
into  mounted  infantry.  How  little  is  required 
to  turn  our  troopers  into  excellent  foot  soldi*  rs 
was  shown  at  Magersfontein,  where  the  12th 
Lancers,  dismounted  by  the  command  of  then 
colonel.  Lord  Airlie,  held  back  the  threat. 
flank  attack  all  morning.  A  little  training  in 
takin  ingS    instead    of   hoots,   and    a 

rifle  instead  of  a  carbine,  would  give  us  a  formid 
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able  force  of  20,000  men  who  could  do  all  that 
our  cavalry  does,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides. 
It  is  undoubtedly  possible  on  many  occasions 
in  this  war,  at  Colesberg,  at  Diamond  Hill,  to 
say,  "  Here  our  cavalry  did  well."  They  are 
brave  men  on  good  horses,  and  they  may  be 
expected  to  do  well.  But  the  champion  ot  the 
cavalry  cause  must  point  out  the  occasions 
where  the  cavalry  did  something  which  could 
not  have  been  done  by  the  same  number  of 
equally  brave  and  equally  well-mounted  infantry. 
Only  then  will  the  existence  of  the  cavalry 
be  justified.  The  lesson  both  of  the  South 
African  and  of  the  American  Civil  War  is  that 
the  light  horseman  who  is  trained  to  fight  on 
foot  is  the  type  of  the  future. 

A  few  more  words  as  a  sequel  to  this  short 
sketch  of  the  siege  and  relief  of  Kimberley. 
Considerable  surprise  has  been  expressed  that 
the  great  gun  at  Kamfersdam,  a  piece  which 
must  have  weighed  many  tons  and  could  not 
have  been  moved  by  bullock  teams  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  two  or  three  miles  an  hour,  should 
have  eluded  our  cavalry.  It  is  indeed  a  sur- 
prising circumstance,  and  yet  it  was  due  to  no 
inertia  on  the  part  of  our  leaders,  but  rather  to 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Boer  tenacity  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  war.  The  instant  that 
Kekewich  was  sure  of  relief  he  mustered  every 
available  man  and  sent  him  out  to  endeavour  to 
get  the  gun.  It  had  already  been  removed,  and 
its  retreat  was  covered  by  the  strong  position  of 
Dronfield,  which  was  held  both  by  riflemen  and 
by  light  artillery.  Finding  himself  unable  to 
force  it,  Murray,  the  commander  of  the  detach- 
ment, remained  in  front  of  it.  Next  morning 
<  F  riday)  at  three  o'clock  the  weary  men  and 
horses  of  two  of  French's  brigades  were  afoot 
with  the  same  object.  But  still  the  Boers  were 
obstinately  holding  on  to  Dronfield,  and  still 
their  position  was  too  strong  to  force  and  too 
extended  to  get  round  with  exhausted  horses. 
It  was  not  until  the  night  after  that  the  Boers 
ndoned  their  excellent  rearguard  action, 
leaving  one  light  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  Cape 
Police,  but  having  gained  such  a  start  for  their 
heavy  one  that  French,  who  had  other  and  more 
important  objects  in  view,  could  not  attempt  to 
follow  it. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

PAARDEBERG. 

Lord  LIoberts's  operations,  prepared  with 
admirable  secrecy  and  carried  out  with  extreme 
energy,  aimed  at  two  different  results,  each  of 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  attain.  The 
first  was  that  an  overpowering  force  of  cavalry 
should  ride  round  the  Boer  position  and  raise 
the  siege  of  Kimberley  :  the  fate  of  this  expedi- 


tion has  already  been  described.  The  second 
was  that  the  infantry,  following  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  cavalry,  and  holding  all  that  they 
had  gained,  should  establish  itself  upon  CronjeY 
left  flank  and  cut  his  connection  with  Bloem- 
fontein.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  operations 
which  has  now  to  be  described. 

The  infantry  force  which  General  Roberts 
had  assembled  was  a  very  formidable  one.  The 
( luards  he  had  left  under  Methuen  in  front  of 
the  lines  of  Magersfontein  to  contain  the  Boer 
force.  With  them  he  had  also  left  those 
regiments  which  had  fought  in  the  9th  Brigade 
in  all  Methuen's  actions.  These,  as  will  be 
remembered,  were  the  1st  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  the  2nd  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  the 
2nd  Northamptons,  and  one  wing  of  the  Loyal 
North  Lancashire  Regiment.  These  stayed  to 
hold  Cronje  in  his  position. 

There  remained  three  divisions  of  infantry, 
one  of  which,  the  ninth,  was  made  up  on  the 
spot.     These  were  constituted  in  this  way  : — 


.a  3 


cH 


1 2th  Brigade 
(Knox) 


1 8th  Brigade 
(Stephenson) 


14th  Brigade 
(Chermside) 


15th  Brigade 
(Wavell) 


Highland  Brigade 
(Macdonald) 


loucesters  (2nd) 
West  Riding 
Buffs 
Essex 


f  Oxford  Light  Infantry 
I  Glo 

I 

1  rLssex 
I  Welsh 
\  Warwicks 
\  Yorks 

I 

j  Ilampshires 


Scots  Borderers 
Lincolns 


Norfolks 

North  Staffords 

Cheshires 
I  South  Wales  Borderers 
\  East  Lancashires 

Black  Watch 

Argyll  and  Sutherlands 


I  Seaiorths 
I  Hi.'] 


•5U 


19th  Brigade 
(Smith-Dorrien) 


I 


ghland  Light  Infantry 
Gordons 
Canadians 

Shropshire  Light  Infantry 
Cornwall  Light  Infantry 


With    these    were 


two  brigade  divisions  of 
artillery  under  General  Marshall,  the  first  con- 
taining the  1 8th,  62nd,  and  75th  batteries 
(Colonel  Hall),  the  other  the  76th,  81st,  and 
82nd  (Colonel  McDonnell).  Besides  these  there 
were  a  howitzer  battery,  a  naval  contingent  of  four 
47  guns  and  four  12-pounders  under  Captain 
Bearcroft,  of  the  Philomel.  The  force  was  soon 
increased  by  the  transfer  of  the  Guards  and  the 
arrival  of  more  artillery  ;  but  the  numbers  which 
started  on  Monday,  February  12th,  amounted 
roughly  to  twenty-live  thousand  foot  and  eight 
thousand  horse  with  ninety-eight  guns — a  con- 
siderable army  to  handle  in  a  foodless  and 
almost  waterless  country.  Seven  hundred 
waggons  drawn  by  eleven  thousand  mules  and 
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oxen,  all  collected  by  the  genius  for  prepara- 
tion and  organization  which  characterizes  Lord 
Kitchener,  groaned  and  creaked  behind  the 
columns. 

Both  arms  had  concentrated  at  Ramdam,  the 
cavalry  going  down  by  road  and  the  infantry  by 
rail  as  far  as  Belmont  or  Enslin.  On  Monday, 
February  12th,  the  cavalry  had  started,  and  on 
Tuesday  the  infantry  were  pressing  hard  after 
them.  The  first  thing  was  to  secure  a  position 
upon  Cronje's  flank,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
6th  Division  and  the  9th  (Kelly-Kenny's  and 
Colvile's)  pushed  swiftly  on  and  arrived  on 
Thursday,  February  15th,  at  Klip  Drift  on  the 
Modder,  which  had  only  been  left  by  the 
cavalry  that  same  morning.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  to  leave  Jacobsdal  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  on  our  left  flank,  so  the  7th  Division 
(Tuckers)  turned  aside  to  attack  the  town. 
Wavell's  brigade  carried  the  place  after  a  sharp 
skirmish,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
the  City  Imperial  Volunteers  found  themselves 
under  fire  for  the  first  time  and  bore  themselves 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  old  train-bands  whose 
descendants  they  are.  Our  loss  was  two  killed 
and  twenty  wounded,  and  we  found  ourselves 
for  the  first  time  firmly  established  in  one  of 
the  enemy's  towns.  In  the  excellent  German 
hospital  were  thirty  or  forty  of  our  wounded. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  February  15th. 


our  cavalry,  having  left  Klip  Drift  in  the  morn- 
ing, were  pushing  hard  for  Kimberley.  At  Klip 
Drift  was  Kelly- Kenny's  6th  Division.  South 
of  Klip  Drift  at  YYegdraai  was  Colvile's  9th 
Division,  while  the  7th  Division  was  approach- 
ing Jacobsdal.  Altogether  the  British  forces 
were  extended  over  a  line  of  forty  miles.  The 
same  evening  saw  the  relief  of  Kimberley  and 
the  taking  of  Jacobsdal,  but  it  also  saw  the 
capture  of  one  of  our  convoys  by  the  Boers,  a 
dashing  exploit  which  struck  us  upon  what  was 
undoubtedly  our  vulnerable  point. 

It  has  never  been  cleared  up  whence  the  force 
of  Boers  came  which  appeared  upon  our  rear 
on  that  occasion.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  body  which  had  already  had  a  skirmish 
with  Hannav's  Mounted  Infantry  as  they  wenl 
up  from  Orange  River  to  join  the  rendezvous  at 
Ramdam.  The  balance  of  evidence  is  that 
they  had  not  come  from  Colesberg  or  any  dis- 
tant point,  but  that  they  were  local  levies  under 
the  command  of  De  Wet.*  Descending  to 
Waterval  Drift,  the  ford  over  the  Riet,  they 
occupied  a  line  of  kopjes  which  ought,  one 
would  have  imagined,  to  have  been  carefully 
guarded  by  us,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  from 
rifles  and  guns  upon   the  convoy  as  it  ascended 


*  The  text  has  heen  allowed  to  stand,  hut  I  have  since  been 
informed  on  reliable  Boer  authority  that  De  Wet's  force  on  this 
occasion  was  detached  from  the  Magersfontein  force. 


k. 


From  a  Sketch  by] 


Frederic  I  'illiers. 
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the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  Numbers  of 
bullocks  were  soon  shot  down  and  the  removal 
of  the  hundred  and  eighty  waggons  made  im- 
possible. The  convoy,  which  contained  forage 
and  provisions,  had  no  guard  of  its  own,  but 
the  drift  was  held  by  Colonel  Ridley  with  one 
company  of  Gordons  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mounted  infantry  without  artillery,  which  cer- 
tainly seems  an  inadequate  force  to  secure 
the  most  vital  and  vulnerable  spot  in  the 
line  of  communications  of  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men.  The  Boers  numbered  at  the 
first  some  live  or  six  hundred  men,  but  their 
position  was  such  that  they  could  not  be 
attacked.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  leave  their  shelter  in  order  to 
drive  in  the  British  guard,  who,  lying  in  ex- 
tended order  between  the  waggons  and  the 
assailants,  were  keeping  up  a  steady  and  effec- 
tive fire.  Thus  a  curious  condition  of  stalemate 
was  established.  Captain  Head,  of  the  East 
Lancashire  Regiment,  a  fine  natural  soldier, 
commanded  the  British  firing  line,  and  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  men  doubted  that  they  could 
hold  off  the  enemy  for  an  indefinite  time.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  reinforcements 
arrived  for  the  Boers,  but  Kitchener's  Horse 
and  a  field  battery  came  back  and  restored  the 
balance  of  power.  In  the  evening  the  latter 
swayed  altogether  in  favour  of  the  British,  as 
Tucker  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  the  whole 
of  the  14th  Brigade  ;  but  as  the  question  of 
an  assault  was  being  debated  a  positive  order 
arrived  from  Lord  Roberts  that  the  convoy 
should  be  abandoned  and  the  force  return. 

If  Lord  Roberts  needed  justification  for  this 
decision  the  future  course  of  events  will  furnish 
it.  One  of  Napoleon's  maxims  in  war  was  to 
concentrate  all  one's  energies  upon  one  thing  at 
one  time.  Roberts's  aim  was  to  outflank  and 
possibly  to  capture  Cronje's  army.  If  he 
allowed  a  brigade  to  be  involved  in  a  rear- 
guard action  his  whole  swift -moving  plan 
of  campaign  might  be  dislocated.  It  was 
very  annoying  to  lose  a  hundred  and  eighty 
waggons,  but  it  only  meant  a  temporary 
inconvenience.  The  plan  of  campaign  was  the 
essential  thing.  Therefore  he  sacrificed  his 
convoy  and  hurried  his  troops  upon  their 
original  mission.  It  was  with  heavy  hearts  and 
bitter  words  that  those  who  had  fought  so  long 
ndoned  their  charge,  but  now  at  least  there 
prob;ibly  few  of  them  who  do  not  agree  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  sacrifice.  Our  loss  in  this 
affair  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Boers  were  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  stores,  and  they  were  eventually  dis- 
tributed among  the  local  farmers  and  recovered 
again  as  the  British  forces  flowed  over  the  coun- 


try. Another  small  disaster  occurred  to  us  on 
the  preceding  day  in  the  loss  of  fifty  men  of  E 
Company  of  Kitchener's  Horse,  which  had  been 
left  as  a  guard  to  a  well  in  the  desert.  After  a 
gallant  fight  against  a  considerable  body  of  the 
enemy  they  were  all  either  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken. 

But  great  events  were  coming  to  obscure  those 
small  checks  which  are  incidental  to  a  war  carried 
out  over  immense  distances  against  a  mobile  and 
enterprising  enemy.  Cronje  had  suddenly  be- 
come aware  of  the  net  which  was  closing  round 
him.  To  the  dark,  fierce  man  who  had  striven 
so  hard  to  make  his  line  of  kopjes  impregnable 
it  must  have  been  a  bitter  thing  to  abandon  his 
trenches  and  his  rifle-pits.  But  he  was  crafty  as 
well  as  tenacious,  and  he  had  the  Boer  horror  of 
being  cut  off — an  hereditary  instinct  from  fathers 
who  had  fought  on  horseback  against  enemies 


time   during   the   last   ten 


on  root,  it  at  any  , 
weeks  Methuen  had  contained  him  in  front  with 
a  thin  line  of  riflemen  with  machine  guns,  and 
had  thrown  the  rest  of  his  force  on  Jacobsdal 
and  the  east,  he  would  probably  have  attained 
the  same  result.  Now  at  the  rumour  of  English 
upon  his  flank  Cronje  instantly  abandoned  his 
position  and  his  plans,  in  order  to  restore  those 
communications  with  Bloemfontein  upon  which 
he  depended  for  his  supplies.  With  furious 
speed  he  drew  in  his  right  wing,  and  then,  one 
huge  mass  of  horsemen,  guns,  and  waggons,  he 
swept  through  the  gap  between  the  rear  of  the 
British  cavalry  bound  for  Kimberley  and  the 
head  of  the  British  infantry  at  Klip  Drift.  There 
was  just  room  to  pass,  and  at  it  he  dashed  with 
the  furious  energy  of  a  wild  beast  rushing  from  a 
trap.  A  portion  of  his  force  with  his  heavy 
guns  had  gone  north  round  Kimberley  to 
Warrenton  ;  many  of  the  Free  Staters  also  had 
slipped  away  and  returned  to  their  farms.  The 
remainder,  numbering  about  six  thousand  men, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  Transvaalers,  swept 
through  between  the  British  forces. 

This  movement  was  carried  out  on  the  night 
of  February  15  th,  and  had  it  been  a  little 
quicker  it  might  have  been  concluded  before  we 
were  aware  of  it.  But  the  lumbering  waggons 
impeded  it,  and  on  the  Friday  morning, 
February  1 6th,  a  huge  rolling  cloud  of  dust 
on  the  northern  veldt,  moving  from  west  to 
east,  told  our  outposts  at  Klip  Drift  that  Cronje's 
army  had  almost  slipped  through  our  fingers. 
Lord  Kitchener,  who  was  in  command  at  Klip 
Drift  at  the  moment,  instantly  unleashed  his 
mounted  infantry  in  direct  pursuit,  while  Knox's 
brigade  sped  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  to  cling  on  to  the  right  haunch  of  the 
retreating  column.  Cronje's  men  had  made  a 
night  march  of  thirty  miles  from  Magersfontein, 
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and  the  waggon  bullocks  were  exhausted.  It 
was  impossible,  without  an  absolute  abandon- 
ment of  his  guns  and  stores,  for  him  to  get  away 
from  his  pursuers. 

This  was  no  deer  which  they  were  chasing, 
however,  but  rather  a  grim  old  Transvaal  wolf, 
with  his  teeth  flashing  ever  over  his  shoulder. 
The  sight  of  those  distant  white-tilted  waggons 
fired  the  blood  of  every  mounted  infantryman, 
and  sent  the  Ox- 
fords, the  Buffs,  the 
West  Ridings,  and 
t  h  e  Gloucesters 
racing  along  the 
river  -  bank  in  the 
glorious,  virile  air  of 
an  African  morning. 
But  there  were 
kopjes  ahead,  sown 
with  fierce  Dopper 
15oers,  and  those 
tempting  waggons 
were  only  to  be 
icached  over  their 
bodies.  The  broad 
plain  across  which 
the  English  were 
hurrying  was  sud- 
denly swept  with 
a  storm  of  bullets.  The  long  infantry  line 
extended  yet  farther  and  lapped  round  the  flank 
of  the  Boer  position,  and  once  more  the  terrible 
duet  of  the  Mauser  and  the  Eee-Metford  was 
sung  while  the  8ist  field  battery  hurried  up  in 
time  to  add  its  deep  roar  to  their  higher  chorus. 
With  line  judgment  Cronje  held  on  to  the  last 
minute  of  safety,  and  then  with  a  swift  move- 
ment to  the  rear  seized  a  farther  line  two  miles 
oil.  and  again  snapped  back  at  his  eager 
pursuers.  All  day  the  grim  and  weary  rearguard 
stalled  off  the  fiery  advance  of  the  infantry,  and 
at  nightfall  the  waggons  were  still  untaken.  The 
pursuing  force  to  the  north  of  the  river  was,  it 
must  be  remembered,  numerically  inferior  to  the 
pursued,  so  that  in  simply  retarding  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  and  in  giving  other  British  troops 
time  to  come  up  Knox's  brigade  was  doing 
splendid  work.  Had  Cronje  been  well  advised 
or  well  informed  he  would  have  left  his  guns 
and  waggons  in  the  hope  that  by  a  swift  dash 
over  the  Modder  he  might  still  bring  his  army 
away  in  safety.  lie  seems  to  haw  underrated 
both  the  British  numbers  and  the  British  activity. 

On  the  night,  then,  of  Friday,  February  16th, 
Cronje  lay  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Modder,  with  his  stores  and  guns  still  intact 
and  no  enemy  in  front  of  him,  though  Knox's 
brigade  and  Hannay's  Mounted  Infantry  were 
behind.      It   was   necessary    for   Cronje  to  cross 


the  river  in  order  to  be  on  the  line  for  Bloem- 
fontein.  As  the  river  tended  to  the  north  the 
sooner  he  could  cross  the  better.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  however,  were  consider- 
able British  forces,  and  the  obvious  strategy  was 
to  hurry  them  forward  and  to  block  every  drift 
at  which  he  could  get  over.  The  river  runs 
between  very  deep  banks,  so  steep  that  one 
might  almost  describe  them  as  small  cliffs,  and 

there  was  no  chance 
of  a  horseman,  far 
less  a  waggon,  cross- 
ing at  any  point  save 
those  where  the  con- 
venience of  traffic 
and  the  use  of  years 
had  worn  sloping 
paths  down  to  the 
shallows.  The  British 
knew  exactly,  there- 
fore, what  the  places 
were  which  had  to 
be  blocked.  On  the 
use  made  of  the  next 
few  hours  the  success 
or  failure  of  the 
whole  operation 
must  depend. 

The  nearest  drift 
to  Cronje  was  only  a  mile  or  two  distant, 
Klipkraal  the  name  ;  next  to  that  the 
Paardeberg  Drift;  next  to  that  the  Koodoos 
Rand  Drift,  each  about  seven  miles  from  the 
other.  Had  Cronje  pushed  on  instantly  after 
the  action  he  might  have  got  across  at  Klip- 
kraal. But  men,  horses,  and  bullocks  were 
equally  exhausted  after  a  long  twenty-four  hours' 
marching  and  lighting.  He  gave  his  weary 
soldiers  some  hours'  rest,  and  then,  abandoning 
seventy-eight  of  his  waggons,  he  pushed  on 
before  daylight  for  the  farthest  off  of  the  three 
fords  (Koodoos  Rand  Drift).  Could  he  reach 
and  cross  it  before  his  enemies,  he  was  bate. 

but  Lord  Roberts's  energy  had  infused  itsell 
into  his  divisional  commanders,  his  brigadiers. 
his  colonels,  and  so  down  to  the  humblest 
Tommy  who  tramped  and  stumbled  through 
the  darkness  with  a  devout  faith  that  "Hobs" 
was  going  to  catch  "old  Cronje"  this  time. 
The  mounted  infantry  had  galloped  round 
from  die  north  to  the  south  of  the  river, 
crossing  at  Klip  Drift  and  securing  the  southern 
end  of  Klipkraal.  Thither  also  eanie  Stephen- 
son's brigade  from  Colvile's  Division,  while 
Knox,  finding  in  the  morning  that  Cronje  was 
gone,  inarched  along  the  northern  bank  to  the 
same  spot.  As  Klipkraal  was  sale  the  mounted 
infantry  pushed  on  at  once  and  secured  the 
southern  end  of  the    Paardeberg    Drift,  whither 
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they  were  followed  the  same  evening  by 
Stephenson  and  Knox.  There  remained  only 
the  Koodoos  Rand  Drift  to  block,  and  this  had 
already  been  done  by  as  smart  a  piece  of  work 
as  any  in  the  war.  Wherever  French  has  gone 
he  has  done  well,  but  his  crowning  glory  was 
the  movement  from  Kimberley  to  head  off 
Cronje's  retreat. 

The  exertions  which  the  mounted  men  had 
made  in  the  relief  of  Kimberley  have  been 
already  recorded.  They  arrived  there  on  Thurs- 
day with  their  horses  dead  beat.  They  were 
afoot  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  and 
two  brigades  out  of  three  were  hard  at  work  all 
day  in  an  endeavour  to  capture  the  Dronfield 
position.  Yet  when  on  the  same  evening  an 
order  came  that  French  should  start  again  in- 
stantly from  Kimberley  and  endeavour  to  head 
Cronje's  army  off  he  did  not  plead  inability,  as 
many  a  commander  might,  but,  taking  every 
man  whose  horse  was  still  fit  to  carry  him 
(something  under  2,000  out  of  a  column  which 
had  been  at  least  5,000  strong),  he  started 
within  a  few  hours  and  pushed  on  through  the 
whole  night.  Horses  died  under  their  riders, 
but  still  the  column  marched  over  the  shadowy 
veldt  under  the  brilliant  stars.  By  happy 
chance  or  splendid  calculation  they  were  head- 
ing straight  for  the  one  drift  which  was  still 
open  to  Cronje.      It  was  a  close  thing.     At  mid- 


day on  Saturday  the  Boer  advance  guard  was 
already  near  to  the  kopjes  which  command  it. 
But  French's  men,  still  full  of  fight  after  their 
march  of  thirty  miles,  threw  themselves  in  front 
and  seized  the  position  before  their  very  eyes. 
The  last  of  the  drifts  was  closed.  If  Cronje 
was  to  get  across  now  he  must  crawl  out  of  his 
trench  and  fight  under  Roberts's  conditions,  or 
he  might  remain  under  his  own  conditions  until 
Roberts's  forces  closed  round  him.  With  him 
lay  the  alternative.  In  the  meantime,  still 
ignorant  of  the  forces  about  him,  but  finding 
himself  headed  off  by  French,  he  made  his 
way  down  to  the  river  and  occupied  a  long 
stretch  of  it  between  Paardeberg  Drift  and 
Wolveskraal  Drift,  hoping  to  force  his  way  across. 
This  was  the  situation  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
February  17th. 

In  the  course  of  that  night  die  British  brigades, 
staggering  with  fatigue,  but  indomitably  resolute 
to  crush  their  evasive  enemy,  were  converging 
upon  Paardeberg.  The  Highland  Brigade,  ex- 
hausted by  a  heavy  march  over  soft  sand  from 
Jacobsdal  to  Klip  Drift,  were  nerved  to  fresh 
exertions  by  the  word  "  Magersfontein,"  which 
flew  from  lip  to  lip  along  the  ranks,  and  pushed 
on  for  another  twelve  miles  to  Paardeberg.  Close 
at  their  heels  came  Smith-Dorrien's  19th  Brigade, 
comprising  the  Shropshires,  the  Cornwalls,  the 
Gordons,  and  the  Canadians,  probably  the  very 
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finest  brigade  in  the  whole  army.  They  pushed 
across  the  river  and  took  up  their  position  upon 
the  north  bank.  The  old  wolf  was  now  fairly 
surrounded.  On  the  west  the  Highlanders  were 
south  of  the  river  and  Smith-Dorrien  on  the 
north  ;  on  the  east  Kelly-Kenny's  division  was 
to  the  south  of  the  river  and  French  with  his 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  were  to  the  north 
of  it.  Never  was  a  general  in  a  more  hopeless 
plight.  Do  what  he  would,  there  was  no  possible 
loophole  for  escape. 

There  was  only  one  thing  which  apparently 
should  not  have  been  done,  and  that  was  to 
attack  him.  His  position  was  a  formidable  one. 
Not  only  were  the  banks  of  the  river  fringed  with 
his  riflemen  under  excellent  cover,  but  from 
these  banks  there  extended  on  each  side  a 
number  of  dongas,  which  made  admirable 
natural  trenches.  The  only  possible  attack 
from  either  side  must  be  across  a  level  plain 
at  least  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  yards 
in  width,  where  our  numbers  would  only  swell 
our  losses.  It  must  be  a  bold  soldier,  and  a  far 
bolder  civilian,  who  would  venture  to  question 
an  operation  carried  out  under  the  immediate 
personal  direction  of  Lord  Kitchener  ;  but  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  among  critics  may 
justify  that  which  might  be  temerity  in  the 
individual.  Had  Cronje  not  been  tightly  sur- 
rounded the  action  with  its  heavy  losses  might 
have  been  justified  as  an  attempt  to  hold  him 
until  his  investment  should  be  complete.  rI  here 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
already  entirely  surrounded,  and  that,  as  experi- 
ence proved,  we  had  only  to  sit  round  him  to 
insure  his  surrender.  It  is  not  given  to  the 
greatest  man  to  have  every  soldierly  gift  equally 
developed,  and  it  may  be  said  without  offence 
that  Lord  Kitchener's  cool  judgment  upon  the 
actual  field  of  battle  has  not  yet  been  proved  as 
conclusively  as  his  long-headed  power  of  organi- 
zation and  his  iron  determination. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  responsibility, 
what  happened  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
February  18th,  was  that  from  every  quarter  an 
assault  was  urged  across  the  level  plains,  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  upon  the  lines  of 
desperate  and  invisible  men  who  lay  in  the 
dongas  and  behind  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  terrible  monotony 
about  the  experiences  of  the  various  regiments, 
which  learned  once  again  the  grim  lessons  of 
Colenso  and  Modder  River.  We  surely  did 
not  need  to  prove  once  more  what  had  already 
been  so  amply  proved,  that  bravery  can  lie 
of  no  avail  against  concealed  riflemen  well 
entrenched,  and  that  the  more  hardy  is  the 
attack  the  heavier  must  be  the  repulse.  Ovei 
the  long  circle  of  our  attack    Knox's   brigade, 
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Stephenson's  brigade,  the  Highland  brigade, 
Smith-Dorrien's  brigade,  all  fared  alike.  In 
each  case  there  was  the  advance  until  they 
were  within  the  thousand-yard  fire  zone,  then 
the  resistless  sleet  of  bullets  which  compelled 
them  to  get  down  and  to  keep  down.  Had 
they  even  then  recognised  that  they  were 
attempting  the  impossible  no  great  harm  might 
have  been  done,  but  with  generous  emulation 
the  men  of  the  various  regiments  made  little 
rushes,  company  by  company,  towards  the  river- 
bed, and  found  themselves  ever  exposed  to  a 
more  withering  fire.  On  the  northern  bank 
Smith-Dorrien's  brigade,  and  especially  the 
Canadian  regiment,  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  magnificent  tenacity  with  which  they  per- 
severed in  their  attack.  The  Cornwalls  of  the 
same  brigade  swept  up  almost  to  the  river-bank 
in  a  charge  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  it.  If  the  miners  of  Johannesburg  had 
given  the  impression  that  the  Cornishman  is  not 
a  fighter,  the  record  of  the  county  regiment  in 
the  war  has  for  ever  exploded  the  calumny. 
Men  who  were  no  fighters  could  have  found  no 
place  in  Smith-Dorrien's  brigade  or  in  the  charge 
of  Paardeberg. 

While  the  infantry  had  been  severely  handled 
by  the  Boer  riflemen,  our  guns,  the  76th,  81st, 
and  82nd  field  batteries,  with  the  65th  howitzer 
battery,  had  been  shelling  the  river-bed,  though 
our  artillery  fire  proved,  as  usual,  to  have  little 
effect  against  scattered  and  hidden  riflemen. 
At  least,  however,  it  distracted  their  attention, 
and  made  their  fire  upon  the  exposed  infantry  in 
front  of  them  less  deadly.  Now,  as  in  Napoleon's 
time,  the  effect  of  the  guns  is  moral  rather  than 
material.  About  midday  French's  horse-artillery 
guns  came  into  action  from  the  north.  Smoke 
and  flames  from  the  dongas  told  that  some  of 
our  shells  had  fallen  among  the  waggons  and 
their  combustible  stores. 

The  Boer  line  had  proved  itself  to  be  un- 
shakable on  each  face,  but  at  its  ends  the  result 
of  the  action  was  to  push  them  up  and  to 
shorten  the  stretch  of  the  river  which  was  held 
by  them.  On  the  north  bank  Smith-Dorrien's 
brigade  gained  a  considerable  amount  of  ground. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  position  the  Welsh, 
Yorkshire,  and  Essex  regiments  of  Stephenson's 
brigade  did  some  splendid  work,  and  pushed 
the  Boers  for  some  distance  down  the  river- 
bank.  A  most  gallant  but  impossible  charge 
was  made  bj  Colonel  Hannay  and  a  number  of 
mounted  infantry  against  the  northern  bank. 
IK  was  shot  with  the  majority  ol  his  followers. 
General  Knox  ol  the  [2th  Brigade  and  General 
Macdonald  of  the  Highlanders  were  among  the 
wounded.  Colonel  Aldworth  of  the  Cornwalls 
died   at    the   head  of  his  men.      A  bullet  struck 
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him  full  in  the  mouth  as  he  whooped  his  West 
Countrymen  on  to  the  charge.  Eleven  hundred 
killed  and  wounded  testified  to  the  fire  of  out- 
attack  and  the  grimness  of  the  Boer  resistance. 
The  distribution  of  the  losses  among  the  various 
battalions  — eighty  among  the  Canadians,  ninety 
in  the  West  Riding  Regiment,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  the  Seaforths,  ninety  in  the  York- 
shires, seventy-six  in  the  Argyll  and  Sutherlands, 
ninety-six  in  the  Black  Watch,  thirty-one  in  the 
Oxfordshires,  fifty-six  in  the  Corn  walls,  forty-six 
m  the  Shropshires — shows  how  universal  was 
the  gallantry,  and  especially  how  well  the  High- 
land Brigade  carried  itself.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  had  to  face,  not  only  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  but  also  that  of  their  own  comrades  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  river.  A  great  military 
authority  has  stated  that  it  takes  many  years  for 
a  regiment  to  recover  its  spirit  and  steadiness  if 
it  has  been  heavily  punished,  and  yet  within  two 
months  of  Magersfontein  we  find  the  indomit 
able  Highlanders  taking  without  flinching  the 
very  bloodiest  share  of  this  bloody  day  and 
this  after  a  march  of  thirty  miles  with  no  pause 
before  going  into  action.  A  repulse  it  may 
have  been,  but  they  bear  no  name  of  which 
they  may  be  more  proud  upon  the  victory  scroll 
of  their  colours. 

What  had  we  got  in  return  for  our  eleven 
hundred  casualties?  We  had  contracted  the 
Boir  position  from  about  three  miles  to  less 
than  two.  So  much  was  to  the  good,  as  the 
closer  they  lay  the  more  effective  our  artillery 
fire  might  be  expected  to  be.     But  it  is  probable 
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that  our  shrap- 
nel alone,  with- 
out any  loss  of 
life,  might  have 
effected  the 
same  thing.  It 
is  easy  to  be  wise 
after  the  event, 
but  it  does  cer- 
tainly appear 
that  with  our 
present  know- 
ledge the  action 
at  Paardeberg 
was  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  was 
expensive.  The 
sun  descended 
on  Sunday, 
February  iSth, 
upon  a  bloody 
field  and 
crowded  field 
hospitals,  but 
also  upon  an 
unbroken  circle  of  British  troops  still  hemming 
in  the  desperate  men  who  lurked  among  the 
willows  and  mimosas  which  drape  the  brown 
steep  banks  of  the  Modder. 

There  was  evidence  during  the  action  of  the 
presence  of  an  active  Boer  force  to  the  south  of 
us,  probably  the  same  well-handled  and  enter- 
prising body  which  had  captured  our  convoy  at 
Waterval.  A  small  party  of  Kitchener's  Horse 
was  surprised  by  this  body,  and  thirty  men  with 
four  officers  were  taken  prisoners.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  superiority  of  South  African 
scouting  to  that  of  the  British  regulars,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  a  good  many  instances 
might  be  quoted  in  which  the  Colonials,  though 
second  to  none  in  gallantry,  have  been  defective 
in  that  very  quality  in  which  they  were  expected 
to  excel.* 

This  surprise  of  our  cavalry  post  had  more 
serious  consequences  than  can  be  measured  by 
the  loss  of  men,  for  by  it  the  Boers  obtained 
possession  of  a  strong  kopje,  called  Kitchener's 
Mill,  lying  about  two  miles  distant  on  the  south- 
cast  of  our  position.  The  movement  was  an 
admirable  one,  strategically  upon  their  part,  for 
it  gave  their  beleaguered  comrades  a  first  station 
on  the  line  of  their  retreat.  Could  they  only 
win  their  way  to  that  kopje  a  rearguard  action 
might  be  fought  from  there  which  would  cover 

■  ['he  authoi  cannot  easily  forget  his  surprise  on  meeting  a  crack 
l  i  nial  regiment  of  light  horse  between  Vel  River  and  Brandj  irt, 
passing  through  what  was  practically  an  enemy's  country,  without 
any  sort  ol  idvano  guard  or  flankers-  and  this  within  a  few  weeks 
of  Sanna's  Post.  It  afterwards  transpired  that  armed  Boers  were 
at  the  moment  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  them. 
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the  escape  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  force. 
De  Wet,  if  he  is,  indeed,  responsible  for  the 
manoeuvres  of  these  Southern  Boers,  certainly 
handled  his  small  force  with  a  discreet  audacity 
which  marks  him  as  the  born  leader  which  he 
afterwards  proved  himself  to  be. 

If  the  position  of  the  Boers  was  desperate  on 
Sunday,  it  was  hopeless  on  Monday,  for  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  Lord  Roberts  came 
up,  closely  followed  by  the  whole  of  Tucker's 
Division  (7th)  from  Jacobsdal.  Our  artillery 
also  was  strongly  reinforced.  The  18th,  62nd, 
and  75th  field  batteries  came  up  with  three 
naval   47    guns   and    two    naval    12-pounders. 


he  replied  that  if  we  were  so  inhuman  as  to 
prevent  him  from  burying  his  dead  there  was 
nothing  for  him  save  surrender.  An  answer 
was  given  that  a  messenger  with  power  to  treat 
should  be  sent  out,  but  in  the  interval  Cronje 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  disappeared  with  a 
snarl  of  contempt  into  his  burrows.  It  had 
become  known  that  women  and  children  were 
in  the  laager,  and  a  message  was  sent  offering 
them  a  place  of  safety,  but  even  to  this  a  refusal 
was  given.  The  reasons  for  this  last  decision 
are  inconceivable. 

Lord    Roberts's     dispositions    were     simple, 
efficacious,    and    above    all    bloodless.       Smith- 
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Thirty-live  thousand  men  with  sixty  guns  were 
gathered  round  the  little  burr  army.  It  is  a 
poor  spirit  which  will  not  applaud  the  supreme 
resolution  with  which  the  gallant  farmers  held 
out,  and  award  to  I  Ironje  the  tide  oi  one  of  the 
most  grimly  resolute  leaders  of  whom  we  have 
any  record  in  modem  history. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  his  courage  was 
giving  way.  On  Monday  morning  a  message 
was  transmitted  by  him  to  Lord  Kitchen  1. 
asking  lor  a  twenty-four  hours' armistice.  The 
answer  was,  of  course,  a  curt   refusal.      To  this 


Dorrien's  brigade,  who  wen'  winning  in  the 
Western  army  something  of  the  reputation  which 
Hart's  Irishmen  had  won  in  Natal,  were  placed 
astride  of  die  river  to  tin-  west,  with  orders  to 
pudi  gradually  up,  as  occasion  served,  using 
trenches  lor  their  approach.  <  'hermside's 
brigade  occupied  the  same  position  on  the  east. 
Two  other  divisions  and  the  cavalry  stood 
round.  al<  it  and  eager,  like  terriers  round  a  rat- 
hole,  while  all  dav  the  pitiless  guns  crashed  their 
common  shell,  their  shrapnel,  and  their  lyddite 
into  the  rivi  1  bed.        Already  down  there,  amid 
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slaughtered  oxen  and  dead  horses  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  a  horrible  pest-hole  had  been  formed 
which  sent  its  mephitic  vapours  over  the  country- 
side. Occasionally  the  sentries  down  the  river 
saw  amid  the  brown  eddies  of  the  rushing  water 
the  floating  body  of  a  Boer  which  had  been 
washed  away  from  the  Golgotha  above.  Dark 
Cronje,  betrayer  of  Potchefstroom,  iron-handed 
ruler  of  natives,  reviler  of  the  British,  stern  victor 
of  Magersfontein,  at  last  there  has  come  a  day 
of  reckoning  for  you  ! 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st,  the  British,  being 
now  sure  of  their  grip  of  Cronje,  turned  upon  the 
Boer  force  which  had  occupied  the  hill  to  the 
south-east  of  the  drift.  It  was  clear  that  this 
force,  unless  driven  away,  would  be  the  vanguard 
of  the  relieving  army  which  might  be  expected 
to  assemble  from  Ladysmith,  Bloemfontein, 
Colesberg,  or  wherever  else  the  Boers  could 
detach  men.  Already  it  was  known  that  re- 
inforcements who  had  left  Natal  whenever  they 
heard  that  the  Free  State  was  invaded  were 
drawing  near.  It  was  necessary  to  crush  the 
force  upon  the  hill  before  it  became  too  power- 
ful. For  this  purpose  the  cavalry  set  forth, 
Broadwood  with  the  10th  Hussars,  12th  Lancers, 
and  two  batteries  going  round  on  one  side, 
.while  French  with  the  9th  and  16th  Lancers, 
the  Household  Cavalry,  and  two  other  batteries 
skirted  the  other.  A  force  of  Boers  was  met 
and  defeated,  while  the  defenders  of  the  hill 
were  driven  off  with  considerable  loss.  In  this 
well-managed  affair  the  enemy  lost  at  least  a 
hundred,  of  whom  fifty  were  prisoners.  On 
Friday,  February  23rd,  another  attempt  at  rescue 
was  made  Irom  the  south,  but  again  it  ended 
disastrously  for  the  Boers.  A  party  attacked  a 
kopje  held  by  the  Yorkshire  Regiment  and  were 
blown  back  by  a  volley,  upon  which  they  made 
for  a  second  kopje,  where  the  Buffs  gave  them 
an  even  rougher  reception.  Eighty  prisoners 
were  marched  in.  Meantime  hardly  a  night 
passed  that  some  of  the  Boers  did  not  escape 
irom  their  laager  and  give  themselves  up  to  our 
pickets.  At  the  end  of  the  week  we  had  taken 
six  hundred  in  all. 

In  the  meantime  the  cordon  was  being  drawn 
ever  tighter,  and  the  fire  became  heavier  and 
more  deadly,  while  the  conditions  of  life  in  that 
fearful  place  were  such  that  the  stench  alone 
might  have  compelled  surrender.  Amid  the 
h  of  tropical  thunderstorms,  the  glare  of 
lightning,  and  the  furious  thrashing  of  rain  there 
was  no  relaxation  of  British  vigilance.  A 
balloon  floating  overhead  directed  the  fire, 
which  from  day  to  day  became  more  furious, 
culminating  on  the  26th  with  the  arrival  of  four 
5in.  howitzers.  But  still  there  came  no  sign 
from  the  fierce   Boer  and   his  gallant    followers. 


Buried  deep  within  burrows  in  the  river-bank 
the  greater  part  of  them  lay  safe  from  the  shells, 
but  the  rattle  of  their  musketry  when  the  out- 
posts moved  showed  that  the  trenches  were  as 
alert  as  ever.  The  thing  could  only  have  one 
end,  however,  and  Lord  Roberts,  with  admirable 
judgment  and  patience,  refused  to  hurry  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers. 

The  two  brigades  at  either  end  of  the  Boer 
lines  had  lost  no  chance  of  pushing  in,  and  now 
they  had  come  within  striking  distance.  On 
the  night  of  February  26th  it  was  determined 
that  Smith-Dorrien's  men  should  try  their  luck. 
The  front  trenches  of  the  British  were  at  that 
time  seven  hundred  yards  from  the  Boer  lines. 
They  were  held  by  the  Gordons  and  by  the 
Canadians,  the  latter  being  the  nearer  to  the 
river.  It  is  worth  while  entering  into  details  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  attack,  as  the  success 
of  the  campaign  was  at  least  accelerated  by  it. 
The  orders  were  that  the  Canadians  were  to 
advance,  the  Gordons  to  support,  and  the 
Shropshires  to  take  such  a  position  on  the  left 
as  would  outflank  any  counter-attack  upon  the 
part  of  the  Boers.  The  Canadians  advanced  in 
the  darkness  of  the  early  morning  before  the 
rise  of  the  moon.  The  front  rank  held  their 
rifles  in  the  left  hand,  and  each  extended  right 
hand  grasped  the  sleeve  of  the  man  next  it. 
The  rear  rank  had  their  rifles  slung  and  carried 
spades.  Nearest  the  river-bank  were  two  com- 
panies (G  and  H),  who  were  followed  by  the 
7th  company  of  Royal  Engineers  carrying  bags 
full  of  earth.  The  long  line  stole  through  a  pitchy 
darkness,  knowing  that  at  any  instant  a  blaze 
of  fire  such  as  flamed  before  the  Highlanders 
at  Magersfontein  might  crash  out  in  front  of 
them.  A  hundred,  two,  three,  four,  five  hundred 
paces  were  taken.  They  knew  that  they  must 
be  close  upon  the  trenches.  If  they  could  only 
creep  silently  enough  they  might  spring  upon 
the  defenders  unannounced.  On  and  on  they 
stole,  step  by  step,  praying  for  silence.  Would 
the  gentle  shuffle  of  feet  be  heard  by  the  men 
who  lay  within  stone-throw  of  them?  Their 
hopes  had  begun  to  rise  when  there  broke  upon 
the  silence  of  the  night  a  resonant  metallic 
rattle,  the  thud  of  a  falling  man,  an  empty 
clatter.  They  had  walked  into  a  line  of  meat- 
cans  slung  upon  a  wire.  By  measurement  it 
was  only  fifty  yards  from  the  trench.  At  that 
instant  a  single  rifle  sounded,  and  the  Canadians 
hurled  themselves  down  upon  the  ground.  Their 
bodies  had  hardly  touched  it  when,  from  a  line 
six  hundred  yards  long,  there  came  one  furious 
glare  of  rifle  fire,  with  a  hiss  like  water  on  a  red- 
hot  plate  of  speeding  bullets.  In  that  terrible 
red  light  the  men,  as  they  lay  and  scraped 
desperately  for  cover,  could  see  the  heads  of  the 
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Doers  pop  up  and  down  and  the  fringe  of  rifle- 
barrels  quiver  and  gleam.  How  the  regiment, 
lying  helpless  under  this  fire,  escaped  destruction 
is  extraordinary.  To  rush  the  trench  in  the  face 
of  such  a  continuous  blast  of  lead  seemed  im- 
possible, and  it  was  equally  impossible  to  remain 
where  they  were.  In  a  short  time  the  moon 
would  be  up,  and  they  would  be  picked  off  to  a 
man.  The  outer  companies  upon  the  plain  were 
ordered  to  retire.  Breaking  up  into  loose  order 
they  made  their  way  back  with  surprisingly 
little  loss  ;  but  a  strange  contretemps  occurred, 
for,  leaping  suddenly  into  a  trench  held  by  the 
Gordons,  they  were  mistaken  by 
the  men,  who  seem  to  have  been 
asleep,  for  Boers.  A  subaltern 
and  twelve  men  received  bayonet 
thrusts — none  of  them  fortunately 
of  a  very  serious  nature — before 
the  mistake  was  discovered. 

A  better  fate  meanwhile  had  be- 
fallen the  two  companies  who  had 
been  followed  by  the  Engineers. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  in 
the  whole  regiment  the  rear-rank 
man  might  not  have  carried  a  sack- 
ful of  earth  instead  of  a  spade. 
With  these  two  flank  companies 
the  expedient  was  most  successful. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  fire  the 
sacks  were  cast  down,  the  men 
crouched  behind  them,  and  time 
was  given  for  further  trenching. 
By  the  morning  they  were  not  only 
secure  themselves,  but  they  found 
themselves  in  such  a  position  that 
they  could  enfilade  the  first  lines 
of  Boer  trenches.  No  doubt  Cronje 
had  already  realized  that  the  ex- 
tr<  me  limit  of  his  resistance  had 
Come,  but  it  was  to  these  two 
companies  of  Canadians  with  their 
gallant  comrades  of  the  Sappers 
that  the  credit  is  immediately  due 
lor  that  white  flag  which,  fluttered 
on  tin-  morning  of  Majwba  I  )ay 
over  dn-  lines  of  Paardeberg. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  ( General  Pretyman  rode  up  to 
Lord  Roberts's  head-quarters.  Behind  him  upon 
a  white  horse  was  a  dark  bearded  man,  with  the 
quick,  restless  eyes  of  a  hunter,  middle-sized, 
thickly  built,  with  grizzled  hair  flowing  from  under 

a  tall  blown  felt  li.it.       He  wore  tin    black  broad 

cloth  of  the  burgher,  with  a  gri  i  n  summer  over- 
coat, and  carried  a  small  whip  in  his  hand.  His 
appearance  was  that  of  a  respectable  London 
vestryman  ratherthanol  a  most  redoubtable  soldier 
with  a  particularly  sinister  career  behind  him. 


The  Generals  shook  hands,  and  it  was  briefly 
intimated  to  Cronje  that  his  surrender  must  be 
unconditional,  to  which,  after  a  short  silence, 
he  agreed.  His  only  stipulations  were  personal, 
that  his  wife,  his  grandson,  his  secretary,  his 
adjutant,  and  his  servant  might  accompany  him. 
The  same  evening  he  was  dispatched  to  Cape 
Town,  receiving  those  honourable  attentions 
which  were  due  to  his  valour  rather  than  to  his 
character.  His  men,  a  pallid,  ragged  crew, 
emerged  from  their  holes  and  burrows  and 
delivered  up  their  rifles.  It  is  pleasant  to  add 
that,  with  much  in  their  memories  to  exasperate 
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them,  the   British   privates  treated    their   enemies 

with  as  large-hearted  a  courtesy  as  Lord  Roberts 
had  shown  to  their  leader.  Our  total  capture 
numbered  some  three  thousand  ol  the  Trans- 
vaal   and   eleven    hundred    ol    the    Free   State. 

That  the  latter  were  not  far  more  numerous 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  had  already 
shredded  off  to  their  farms.  besides  (  ronje, 
Wolverans  ol  the  Transvaal  and  the  German 
artillerist    Albrecht,    with    forty-four    other    field 
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cornets  and  commandants,  fell  into  our  hands. 
Six  small  guns  were  also  secured.  The  same 
afternoon  saw  the  long  column  of  the  prisoners 
on  its  way  to  Modder  River,  there  to  be 
entrained  for  Cape  Town,  the  most  singular  lot 
of  people  to  be  seen  at  that  moment  upon 
earth — ragged,  patched,  grotesque,  some  with 
goloshes,  some  with  umbrellas,  coffee-pots,  and 
Bibles,  their  favourite  baggage.  So  they  passed 
out  of  their  ten  days  of  glorious  history. 

A  visit  to  the  laager  showed  that  the  horrible 
smells  which  had  been  carried  across  to  the 
British  lines  and  the  swollen  carcasses  which 
had  swirled  down  the  muddy  river  were  true 
portents  of  its  condition.  Strong-nerved  men 
came  back  white  and  sick  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  place  in  which  women  and  children  had 
for  ten  days  been  living.  From  end  to  end 
it    was    a    festering    mass    of   corruption,    over- 
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shadowed  by  incredible  swarms  of  flies.  Yet 
the  engineer  who  could  face  evil  sights  and 
nauseous  smells  was  repaid  by  an  inspection  of 
the  deep  narrow  trenches  in  which  a  rifleman 
could  crouch  with  the  minimum  danger  from 
shells,  and  the  caves  in  which  the  non-com- 
batants  remained  in  absolute  safety.  Some- 
thing les>  than  two  hundred  wounded  in  a 
donga  represented  their  losses,  not  only  during 
a  bombardment  of  ten  days,  but  also  in  that 
Paardeb  rg  engagement  which  had  cost  us 
eleven  hundred  casualties.  No  more  convinc- 
ing example  could  be  adduced  both  of  the 
advantage  ol  the  defence  over  the  attack  and  of 

(To  be 


the  harmlessness  of  the  fiercest  shell  fire  if  those 
who  are  exposed  to  it  have  space  and  time  to 
make  preparations. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  Lord  Roberts 
had  launched  his  forces  from  Ramdam,  and  that 
fortnight  had  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  campaign.  It  is  hard  to  recall  any  instance 
in  the  history  of  war  where  a  single  movement 
has  created  such  a  change  over  so  many  different 
operations.  On  February  14th  Kim berley  was  in 
danger  of  capture,  a  victorious  Boer  army  was 
facing  Methuen,  the  lines  of  Magersfontein 
appeared  impregnable,  Clements  was  being 
pressed  at  Colesberg,  Gatacre  was  stopped  at 
Storm  berg,  Buller  could  not  pass  the  Tugela, 
and  Ladysmith  was  in  a  perilous  condition.  On 
the  28th  Kimberley  had  been  relieved,  the  Boer 
army  was  scattered  or  taken,  the  lines  of  Magers- 
fontein were  in  our  possession,  Clements  found 

his  assailants  re- 
tiring beforehim, 
Gatacre  was  able 
to  advance  at 
Storm  berg,  Bul- 
ler had  a  weaken- 
ing army  in  front 
of  him,  and  Lady- 
smith  was  on  the 
eve  of  relief.  And 
all  this  had  been 
done  at  the  cost 
of  a  very  mode- 
rate loss  of  life, 
for  most  of  which 
Lord  Roberts 
was  in  no  sense 
answerable. 
Here  at  last  was 
a  reputation  sc 
well  founded 
that  even  South 
African  warfare 
could  only  con- 
f  i  r  m  a  n  d  i  n  - 
(lease  it.  A  single  master-hand  had  in  an 
instant  turned  England's  night  to  day  and 
had  brought  us  out  of  that  nightmare  of 
miscalculation  and  disaster  which  had  weighed 
so  long  upon  our  spirits.  His  was  the 
master-hand,  but  there  were  others  at  his 
side  without  whom  that  hand  might  have 
been  paralyzed  :  Kitchener  the  organizer, 
French  the  cavalry  leader — to  these  two  men, 
second  only  to  their  chief,  are  the  results 
of  the  operations  due.  Henderson,  the  most 
capable  head  of  Intelligence,  and  Richard- 
son, who  under  all  difficulties  fed  the  army, 
may  each  claim  his  share  in  the  success. 
continued.} 
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My  Case  of  Neurasthenia. 

By  Bexj.   H.   Ridgely,  of  the  U.S.  Consular  Service. 

An  amusing  description  of  a  quest  after  a  cure  for  neurasthenia.       During  four  years  the  author 

consulted  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  doctors,  and  expended  in  one  way  and  another  something  like 

twenty  thousand  dollars.     Ultimately  the  cure  came  to  him  by  way  of  a  broken  leg! 


KNEW  I  had  not  been  taking  proper 
care  of  myself  for  years  ;  but  I  had 
been  so  long  a  man  of  iron  that  I 
paid  little  attention  to  the  unmistak- 
able signs  of  nervous  prostration 
that  were  constantly  manifesting  themselves  in 
my  condition,  and  continued  doing  things  every 
day  of  my  life  that  would  long  ago  have  wrecked 
a  less  hardy  constitution.  I  was  living  in  French 
Switzerland  then,  a  bachelor,  5ft.  7^in.  in  height, 
weighing  1901b.,  and  thirty-five  years  old.  I 
mention  these  details  for  the  information  of  the 
physicians  who  may  read  this  sketch.  I  wish  to 
tell  Wide  World  readers  the  true  story  of  my 
unusual  cure,  as  well  as  my  vain  wanderings  in 
search  of  one. 

I  had  dined  one  night  at  the  Cafe  du  Nord, 
and  went  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock  feeling  tired 
and  over-fed.  I  remember  that  as  I  dropped 
off  to  sleep  my  heart  seemed  to  be  performing 


As  I  think  of  that  night  I  recall  every  detail 
of  it.  I  dreamed  in  my  troubled  sleep  that  my 
heart  was  on  the  trolley  of  an  electric  car, 
running  along  at  a  furious  speed,  and  every  now 
and  then  jumping  off  and  bumping  along  on 
the  road-bed,  causing  me  on  each  occasion  a 
distinct  physical  shock.  I  know  now  that  these 
shocks  were  occasioned  by  the  intermittent 
beating  of  my  heart — the  intermittence  occur- 
ring with  a  sharp  jerk  once  in  every  four  or  five 
beats. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  I  continued  to  sleep 
until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  My 
heart  had  just  jumped  off  the  trolley  again. 
and  was  bumping  along  on  the  rails,  when  I 
awoke  with  a  groan.  I  felt  that  something 
unusual  was  the  matter  with  me,  and  tried 
to  get  out  of  bed.  My  legs  ached  painfully, 
my  arms  were  so  tired  I  could  barely  move 
them  ;  my  head  felt  weak  and  empty,  and  all 


all  sorts  ol  gymnastics  the  verj  bed  shook  with 
the  force  oi  11.  beating.  Km  this  had  oocm  red 
before,  and  1  had  paid  no  attention  to  it. 


I    PELT   THAT    I    WAS  I    DIE    Mil 

over  my  body  I  had  a  sensation  as  of  a 

myriad  of  ants  crawling.     As   I  got   out 

()f    bed    I    fell    myself  almost    fainting  ; 

my    head    whirled    ami    my    legs    bent 

under  me  ;   I  was  trembling  all  over,  ami 

fi  ||   thai    I  was  going  t<>  die  there  in  my 

bedroom  alone.     The  thought  horrified  me.     I 

remembered  that   I  had  kept  a  glai  \u  </<• 

vie  on  the  sideboard  in  the  dining  room,  and  in 
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some    way,    both    by   walking    and 


crawling, 


managed  to  drag  myself  to  it.  I  seized  the 
glass  and  tossed  off  the  strong  draught  in  an 
instant.  I  feel  sure  that  this  saved  my  life,  for 
it  served  as  a  tonic  to  my  failing  heart,  which 
soon  began  to  beat  with  sufficient  strength  to 
restore  the  circulation  and  to  put  me  on  my  feet 
again  with  a  steadier  head. 

Thus  it  was  that  neurasthenia  came  upon  me. 
As  already  stated,  I  had  been  up  to  this  time  a 
man  of  iron  ;  my  most  serious  dissipation  had 
been  incessant  smoking.  It  had  been  my  habit 
for  years  to  smoke 
from  thirty  to  forty 
strong  Frenc  h 
cigarettes  a  day 
and  at  least  two 
heavy  Havana 
cigars  after  each 
principal  repast. 

My  first  impres- 
sion on  that  event- 
ful morning  was 
that  I  had  heart 
disease,  and  as  a 
measure  of  pre- 
caution, before 
leaving  my  apart- 
ment to  consult  a 
doctor,  I  made  my 
will  —  a  curiously 
brief  document, 
written  with  my 
own  hand. 

"  Monsieur,"  I 
said  to  the  emi- 
nent physician 
with  w  h  o  m  I 
found  myself  in 
consultation  two 
hours  later,  "  tell 
me  the  worst: 
is  my  heart  seri- 
ously affected  or 
not  ?  " 

"  Patience, 
monsieur,"     he 


answered.      "  Let 

us  see." 

Then  he  thumped  and  pounded  me  all  over, 
listened  to  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  finally 
swooped  down  upon  me  with  a  perfect  volley 
of  questions.  He  asked  me  among  other 
things  if  I  had  recently  suffered  any  great 
sorrow  or  if  there  was  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  family  skeleton  to  disturb  the  serenity  of 
my  life. 

"  I  ask  you  these  questions,  monsieur,"  he 
said,  "because  it  is  evident  that,  while  you  are 


organically  sound,  you  have  none  the  less  sus- 
tained some  great  shock." 

"  Monsieur,"   I   answered,  "  I  have  sustained 

no  shock  except  the  attack  of  this  morning." 
"Then   it  is  a  pure  case  of  la  neitrasl/ienie" 

he  continued.      "  What  you  need  is  exercise  in 

the  open  air." 

"Pardon,   monsieur,"   I   interrupted,    "but  I 

have   just    ridden    a    bicycle    from     Naples    to 

Geneva — 2,200  kilometres." 

"  Ha!"  rejoined  the  wise  man,  calmly.    "  Then 

you  do  not  need  exercise  ;  what  you  need  is  the 

cold  water  cure. 
You  must  go  to 
X—  — ,  and  take 
the  baths  and 
douches.  Mean- 
while I  will  put 
you  on  a  mild 
treatment  of  bro- 
mide." Thus  I 
passed  into  the 
hands  of  the 
doctors  and  took 
my  place  as  a  pro- 
fessional invalid. 
Ten  days  later  I 
arrived  at  X—  — , 
a  fa  m  o  u  s  cold 
water  cure  i  n 
France  —  a  beau- 
tiful spot  with  a 
magnificent  hotel, 
splendid  grounds, 
and  fine  bath- 
houses. 

I  shall  never 
forget  my  consul- 
tation with  the 
chief  m  e  d  i  c  a  1 
director.  He  was 
a  person  of  such 
profound  wisdom 
that  he  knew  what 
was  the  matter 
with  me  at  first 
glance. 


IT    [^    EVIDENT    THAT    Vol'    HAVE     BEEN    OVERDOING    THE    BICYCLE. 


" Your    legs 

ache,     you     have 

vertigo,  your  teet  are  heavy,  your  arms  are  tired. 

Parbleu  !     It  is  evident  that  you  have  smoked 

too  much."    Then  he  looked  at  me  very  sternly. 

"  Ha,"  he  cried,  as  he  poked  his  thumb 
knowingly  into  the  hard  flesh  of  my  thigh; 
"  what  have  we  here  ?  The  bicycle  ?  Sapristi, 
monsieur,  it  is  evident  that  you  have  been 
overdoing  the  bicycle." 

It  was  also  evident  to  me  that  the  great  man 
had  received  direct  information  concerning  my 
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case  from  the  doctor  who  had  sent  me  to 
X ,  but  I  said  nothing. 

'•  It  is  well,"  continued  the  eminent  person, 
looking  me  steadily  in  the  eye,  as  if  to  hypnotize 
me;  "it  is  well,   monsieur,  that  you  have  come 

to  X .    Yours  is  a  plain  case  of  neurasthenic 

1'atience  !     It  is   la   maladie  a  la   mode.     Bear 

in  mind,  monsieur,  that  here  at  X we  cure 

neurasthenic  But  our  regime  is  absolute,"  and 
he  looked  at  me  fiercely.  "  Bear  that  also  in 
mind,  monsieur — absolute!  Every  detail  must 
be  carefully  followed,  or  we  can  accomplish 
nothing.  Remember  now,  monsieur,  that  you 
are  but  a  child  in  a  nursery  here  :  we  are  to 
think  for  vou  :  you  are  to  do  exactly  as  you  are 
told." 

With  this  he  opened  a  great  book  and  in- 
scribed my  name  in  it,  and  with  this  all  the 
particulars  I  had  given  of  my  case.  Then, 
turning  to  me  again  with  a  splendid  frown,  he 
said  :  "  Void,  monsieur,  votre  ordonuance.  You 
are  to  take  two  douches  a  day.  The  first  you 
will  take  -let  me  see— i?z<?«/ — the  first  you 
will  take  at  11.10  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the 
second  in  the  afternoon  at  5.15.  After  each 
douche  you  will  walk  one  hour.  Now,  where 
will  you  walk  ?  Not  in  the  grounds,  monsieur. 
No  !  You  will  walk  on  the  road  to  the  moulin- 
a-vent.  You  are  to  walk  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  mill.  At  the  first 
green  bench  you  will  sit  down  and  rest  five 
minutes.  At  the  red  bench  you  will  rest  four 
minutes.  You  will  then  walk  to  the  mill  slowly. 
Having  reached  the  mill,  you  will  cross  over  to 
the  left  side  of  the  road  and  walk  slowly  back  in 
the  direction  of  the  hotel  until  you  come  to 
the  dairymaid's  kiosk.  There  you  will  stop  and 
drink  450  grammes  of  milk.  After  this,  you 
will  continue  your  walk  until  you  reach  the  blue 
bench  :  there  you  will  rest  eight  minutes.  You 
will  then  return  to  the  hotel  grounds,  being 
careful  to  walk  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  and 
to  enter  at  the  lower  green  gate.  You  will  pass 
Ijy  the  tennis-court  on  the  upper  side  and  enter 
the  hotel  by  the  south  door  ;  you  will  then  go  at 
our.-  to  your  room  and  lie  quietly  down  in 
bed  I'M  an  hour;  be  careful  to  lie  on  your 
back  or  your  right  side.  After  this,  you  will 
a  hath  at  32(leg.  Centigrade  at  bath-house 
No.  5.  Vou  may  then,  if  you  wish,  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  reading.  be  careful 
wli.it  you  read.  Do  not,  fur  example,  read  the 
London  Times.  It  is  too  important.  You  will 
retire  for  the  night  at  9.45,  and  he  careful  not 
to  sle.-p  on  your  left  side.  For  dejeuner  you 
may  have  tea  or  chocolate  or  a  glass  of  milk  and 
one  petit  pain,  but  not  more.  E*'or  luncheon  a 
!i  vegetable,  the  win-  of  a  chicken,  and  a 
large  slice  of  bread  and  butt 

Vol.  viii.     43. 


"  On  which  side  shall  I  have  the  bread 
buttered  ?  '   I  asked,  in  rather  a  low  voice. 

But  he  did  not  understand  me,  and  continued, 
with  a  frown  :  — 

"  You  will  observe,  monsieur,  that  our  in- 
structions are  exact.  Exactitude,  monsieur  ; 
that  is  our  watch  word  here.  Be  careful  to 
follow  your  regime  minutely."' 

"  Would  it  be  serious  if  I  were  to  walk  to  the 
mill  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  instead  of  the 
right  side  ?  "  I  asked,  timidly. 

"  Monsieur,"  rejoined  the  great  man,  sternly, 
"  you  will  follow  your  ordonuance  strictly  to  the 
letter!  Au  revoir !  The  first  douche  to-morrow 
morning  at  11. 10,  liest-ce  pas  V  And  he  waved 
me  gravely  away  to  make  place  for  others  who 
were  pressing  to  get  in. 

I  walked  away  wondering  how  I  should 
manage  to  measure  the  milk  at  the  dairymaid's 
kiosk,  so  as  to  drink  exactly  450  grammes,  and 
whether  or  not  I  would  be  able  to  reach  the 
green  bench  at  precisely  11.45. 

As  I  wandered  around  the  hotel  grounds  that 
afternoon  with  my  newly  acquired  male  attendant 
I  learned  that  there  were  some  three  hundred  of 
us  there  "  making  the  cure  "  ;  and  some  of  the 
three  hundred  were  very  extraordinary  persons. 
I  noticed  one  nicedooking  man  strolling  through 
the  grounds,  who  would  occasionally  stop  in  his 
promenade  and  jump  up  about  two  feet  as  if  he 
were  jumping  over  something. 

"  He  thinks  he  is  jumping  over  door-mats," 
said  my  attendant.  "  It  is  a  very  harmless 
hallucination  ;  cold  douches  on  his  head  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  will  cure  him.  He  is  already 
better." 

We  saw  another  man  looking  here  and  there 
in  the  grass  as  if  he  had  lost  something. 

"That  man,"  said  my  attendant,  "is  a  well 
known  diplomat.  He  imagines  he  has  lost  his 
ight  hand.  It  is  a  case  of  bad  circulation. 
East  year  it  was  so  bad  that  he  also  imagined 
he  had  lost  his  nose.  The  cold  douches  will 
wake  up  his  circulation  and  eventually  cure 
him."' 

'•  Are  we  in  a  mad  house?"  1  asked. 

"  Parbleu"  answered  my  man,  "  there  are 
people  here  suffering  from  mental  neurosis. 
Perhaps  they  are  more  or  less  mad  :  we  call  it  a 
species  of  neurasthenia  here,  because  it  is  only 
nervous,  you  know.     The  douches  cure  it." 

I  was  on  time  at  11.10  the  next  morning  for 
my  douche,  and  took  my  walk  afterwards  with 
careful  attention  to  the  time  tabic.  At  the 
dairymaid's  kiosk  I  found  a  pale,  tired-looking 

man  before  me. 

"How  much  null;  do  you  take,  monsieur?" 
I  asked,  politely. 

••  rime  hundred    and    sixty  grammes,    mon 
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HE    WOULD    OCCASIONALLY    STOP    IN    HIS    PROMENADE    AND   JUMP    UP    ABOUT    TWO    FEET. 


sieur,"  he  answered.  "  To-morrow  I  am  going 
to  take  450,"  he  added,  rather  proudly. 

"  Then  it  is  evident  that  you  are  better  ?  "  I 
suggested. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  confidently.  "When  I 
came  I  was  only  allowed  to  take  260  grammes. 
Monsieur  also  has  la  neurasihenie ?"  he  asked, 
with  interest. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
and  we  at  once  became  brethren. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  this  man  was  a 
famous  Parisian  dressmaker — one  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  nearly  every  lady  in  Great  Britain 
■ — and  I  was  not  surprised  that  he  had  neuras- 
thenia. What  impressed  me  most  was  his 
blind  confidence  in  our  bewhiskered  doctor. 
Here  he  was  marching  to  time  like  a  raw 
recruit — one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful 
of  French  tradesmen,  confident  of  his  improved 
condition  merely  because  he  was  allowed  to 
take  450  grammes  of  milk  instead  of  360  !  But 
was  it  not  the  same  with  us  all  ?  For,  day  after 
day,  did  not  I,  myself,  walk  as  faithfully  up  to 
the  mill  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  as 
faithfully  back  on  the  left  side,  as  if  my  life 
were  at  stake  ? 

After  a  fortnight,  however,  I  discovered  that 
the    douches    were     not    benefiting    me.       My 


vertigo  increased,  my  legs  and  feet  grew  as 
heavy  as  lead  ;  the  nights  were  sleepless.  One 
day  I  determined  to  leave,  and  told  the  doctor 
so. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  gentle 
sorrow,  "  I  am  no  longer  responsible  for  you. 
Go  !  My  best  wishes  go  with  you.  Adieu, 
monsieur." 

Thus  I  left  my  first  cure,  and  I  have  gone 
into  detail  concerning  it  because  the  many  that 
I  was  to  take  afterwards  were  much  like  it.  As 
I  drove  away  from  the  place  I  could  not  but 
smile  bitterly  upon  passing  my  friend  the  dress- 
maker at  the  green  bench — his  watch  in  his 
hand — terribly  determined  to  reach  the  milk 
kiosk  on  schedule  time. 

1  had  determined  to  consult  a  distinguished 
professor  in  a  neighbouring  large  city,  and 
thence  I  hurried  at  once. 

"Shocking!"  said  this  great  man,  after  ex- 
amining me;  "I  wonder  that  you  are  here  to 
tell  the  tale  of  those  cold  douches  !  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  dangerous  in  your  case." 

Then  he  wrote  out  very  carefully  a  diagnosis 
of  my  ease,  with  a  plan  of  treatment. 

I  returned  to  Switzerland,  leased  a  chalet  on 
beautiful  Lake  Geneva,  and  followed  the 
professor's  treatment    for  six   months  with  some 
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benefit ;  but  I  was  still  a  very  nervous  and  weak 
man,  and  when  a  professor  at  Geneva  assured 
me  again  that  I  had  nothing  worse  than 
neurasthenia,  and  advised  me  to  go  to  Ragatz 
for  the  warm  baths,  I  of  course  posted  off  to 
that  famous  place  with  great  haste.  But  the 
physician  there  was 
not  content  to  limit 
my  treatment  to  the 
baths,  and  having 
recently  established 
an  "  Institute  of 
Mechanical  Move- 
ments,1' he  put  me 
on  a  diet  of  these 
machines.  I  rode 
on  a  mechanical 
saddle  at  a  ridicu- 
lous gallop,  and  did 
a  dozen  other  silly 
things  every  day. 
At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  I  felt  worse 
than  when  I  came, 
and  left  the  place 
in  disgust. 

The  next  pro- 
fessor I  consulted 
advised  me  to  try 
the  "air-cure,"  and 
sent  me  up  to  Zer- 
matr,  the  very  inner 
sanctuary  of  the 
Alps,  at  an  altitude 
of  6,000 ft.  After 
the  first  day  there 
my  intermittent 
heart  began  to  go 
like  a  race  -  horse. 
The  local  doctor 
came,  looked 
scared,  and  advised 
me  to  get  down  to 

Sierre  in  the  valley  by  the  first  train.  Away  I 
went  and  spent  a  week  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue, 
where  I  met  a  rotund  French  marquise,  who 
had  iust  come  down  from  the  "whey  cure"  at 
St.  Gall. 

"Does  monsieur  think  he  has  la  neurasthenic?" 
she  asked.  "Ma  foil  it  is  I  who  have  had  la 
neurasthenic  I  Co  you  then  t<>  Si.  Call  and 
take  the  whey  cure.  It  will  save  you,  as  it  has 
saved  me.-' 

The  idea  went  home.      It  is  only  w  ;  to 

suggest  a  remedy  to  a  man  with  neurasthenia, 
and  he  will  try  it  at  once.  And  so  away  I  went, 
traversing  all  Switzerland  to  reach  St.  Gall, 
and  then  up  to  the  winy  cure  on  the  mountain 
top.     Three   days  of  the   whey  cure  were   suffi- 
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cient   for  me,  and   I   abandoned   the  place  pre- 
cipitately. 

After  this  the  "  milk  cure  "  and  the  "  grape 
cure  "  followed  in  rapid  succession.  I  remember 
how  I  ate  sixty  pounds  of  September  grapes  in 
six  days,  and  then  came  down  from  the  heights 

above  Villeneuve 
to  consult  another 
doctor.  This  man 
mysteriously  hinted 
at  performing  some 
sort  of  an  operation 
on  me,  and  I  de- 
cided to  leave  the 
country  forthwith. 
To  the  Black  Forest 
I  went  next — to  the 
baths  of  Wildersee. 
A  week  there  and  I 
was  advised  to  go  to 
Eggs  des-Chapeaux, 
where  I  could  see  a 
new  professor  and 
take  the  waters. 
The  thought  of 
seeing  a  new  pro- 
fessor was  sufficient 
to  take  me  almost 
anywhere,  for  it 
should  be  under- 
stood that  by  this 
time  I  had  deve- 
loped the  "pro- 
fessor habit "  abnor- 
mal 1  y .  A  m  ere 
doctor  no 
interested  me 

The    new    pro- 
fessor   put    me    at 
the    baths,    and    at 
the     end    of    two 
weeks     I    felt    no 
better. 
"  At   what   temperature  are  you  taking  your 
baths?"  asked  the  professor,  wisely. 
••  At  3odeg.  Centigrade,"  I  answered. 
"Had"   he  cried,    "that   explains  it!      You 
must      take     them      henceforth      at     thirty -tw 
degrees !  " 

Poor,  weak  fool  !  1  really  thought  that  the 
difference  of  a  degree  in  the  temperature  might 
have  made  a  serious  difference  in  the  result.  I 
left  the  place  al  the  end  of  three  weeks  with 
such  a  sensation  ol  vertigo  and  such  a  scamper- 
ing of  ants  up  and  down  my  legs  as  I  had  never 
felt  bef<  »re. 

My  next    cure  was   at    Had   Xauheim,  in  G 
many,  not   far  from    Horn  burg.     A   professor  at 
Berlin    had   told    me   that   my   real   trouble   was 
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"  neurosis  of  the  heart,"  and  advised  me  to  go 
to  Nauheim,  whose  waters,  he  assured  me,  were 
effective  in  all  nervous  heart  troubles.  I  found 
the  place  most  attractive.  My  doctor  there  quite 
agreed  with  the  Berlin  professor  that  my  trouble 
was  "  cardiacal  neurosis,  "  and  put  me  on  the 
baths  and  "  resisted  movements." 

Of  all  the  places  I  visited,  it  was  Nauheim 
that  interested  and  touched  me  most.  There 
was  something  horribly  fascinating  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  neighbour  who  sat  by  you  on  the 
Casino  terrace  might  drop  dead  before  he  had 
finished  his  glass  of  Pilsen.  People  suffering 
from  heart  troubles  were  e.n  evidence  everywhere. 

Among  the  acquaintances  I  made  at  Nauheim 
was  a  big-hearted,  witty  American,  who  was 
suffering  from  valvular  heart  trouble.  One  day 
he  went  into  Frankfort,  saying  he  would  be 
back  for  dinner.  We  heard  of  him  next  through 
the  police  —  found  dead  in  an  hotel.  I  saw 
many  most  interesting  people  during  my  stay 
lit'  re;  among  others,  a  Royal  Duchess,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Russia,  a  famous  New 
York  editor,  and  a  Chicago  millionaire.  These 
last  two  were  to  my  knowledge  much  benefited 
by  the  cure,  but  I  am  reminded  that  they  are 
both  dead  now. 


In  my  case  it  was  the  same 
old  story :  my  intermittent 
heart  continued  to  intermit  ; 
the  tired  limbs,  the  incessant 
vertigo,  the  sleepless  nights,  all 
told  the  story  of  my  continued 
prostration. 

I  determined  to  return  to  my 
chalet  on  Lake  Geneva  and 
fight  it  out  there.  But  as  I 
was  to  pass  through  a  famous 
University  town  I  could  not 
resist  the  desire  to  stop  there 
and  consult  another  professor. 
In  this  instance  the  great  man 
was  a  famous  authority  on 
nerve  diseases.  I  fancy  that 
nearly  every  sufferer  from  nerve 
troubles  in  Europe  has  paid 
him  a  consultation  fee.  Let 
us,  for  the  purpose  of  identifi- 
cation, call  the  great  man  Pro- 
fessor Herbs. 

In  the  Salon  (Pattente  of  his 
splendid  clinic  I  found  some 
twenty  people  waiting,  and 
among  them  some  of  my  old 
compatriots.  I  sat  down  with 
the  rest  to  wait  my  turn.  At 
intervals  a  bell  would  ring,  and 
out  through  a  communicating 
door  would  come  a  large  Teu- 
tonic hand- maiden,  who,  in  a  loud  voice,  would 
call  a  number.  The  client  holding  the  lucky 
ticket  would  enter  in  a  self-conscious  way,  and 
the  rest  of  us  would  continue  to  wait.  At  last 
it  came  to  my  turn,  and,  passing  through  the 
mysterious  door,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence 
of  the  greatest  nerve  specialist  in  Europe.  I 
saw  before  me  a  man  of  sixty,  slight  of  figure, 
with  a  fine  oval  face  full  of  colour,  and  thin 
blonde  hair. 

"  What  language  do  you  speak  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  German. 

"  French,"  I  replied,  for  I  did  not  want  to  be 
charged  on  the  basis  of  being  an  American. 

Then  the  great  professor  asked  me  all  sorts 
of  personal  questions  and  obliged  me  to  do  a 
number  of  curious  things.  I  was  required  to 
shut  both  eyes  and  stand  on  one  foot.  This 
was  to  see  if  the  spine  was  affected.  Then  he 
made  me  cross  my  legs,  and  tapped  me  smartly 
on  the  knee-caps  with  the  edge  of  his  hand, 
causing  my  feet  to  jerk  up  like  automatons.  I 
then  closed  my  eyes  and  undertook  to  walk  a 
chalk-line  across  the  floor.  In  the  end  I  was 
compelled  to  bow  my  legs  and  bob  my  body  up 
and  down  on  them  ten  times  consecutively. 
After  which  the  professor  felt  my  pulse,  listened 
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to  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  asked  me  if  any 
of  my  ancestors  had  died  of  dropsy. 

In  the  end  he  said  :  "  Vou  have  a  slight 
attack  of  neurasthenia  ;  your  heart  is  nervous, 
but  perfectly  sound." 

"  I  have  just  come  from  the  baths  at 
Nauheim,"  I  suggested. 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  the  professor,  "  who  sent  you 
there  ?  Nauheim  is  for  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  !  It  is  not  for  you.  I  would  advise  you 
rather  to  go  to  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  take  a  cold  water  cure." 

As  I  left  this  famous  man  (after  paying  his 
fee  of  thirty  marks)  I  could  not  but  think  hope- 
lessly of  expert  medical  advice — at  least  in  my 
case.  Heie  I  was  at  the  end  of  four  years  of 
suffering,  and  the  greatest  professor  in  Europe 
had  just  ordered  me  to  do  the  very  thing  that 
had  nearly  killed  me  at  the  outset  !  The  cold 
water  cure  !  So  wretched  had  I  become,  that  I 
felt  the  best  cold  water  cure  for  me  would  be  a 
plunge  into  the  icy  depths  of  Lake  Geneva  at 
that  point  just  in  front  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
where  Byron  said  the  lake  was  bottomless. 

Back  to  my  chalet  I  went,  and  on  the  way  I 
took  mental  stock  of  what  I  had  done  to  be 
cured  during  four  years.  I  found  that  I  had 
made  "  the  cure "  at  nine  different  watering- 
places,  to  say  nothing  of  "air-cures,"  "grape- 
cures,"  and  "  milk-cures,"  in  the  interim.  I  had 
consulted  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  different 
physicians,  of  whom  eighteen  were  professors  ! 
I  had  taken  gallons  of  digitalis,  pounds  of  pills, 
innumerable  strychnine  tablets,  all  sorts  of 
"  new  medical  discoveries,"  and  so  many  emul- 
sions, bromides,  and  infusions  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  think  of  them  all.  I  had  lost 
valuable  time  and  expended  in  one  way  and 
another  something  like  2o,ooodols.  ! 

I  shall  never  forget  the  last  doctor  I  con- 
sulted. He  was  a  young  man  who  drove  his 
horse  about  town  with  great  violence,  as  though 
he  had  a  client  in  every  street  !  This  young 
gentleman  looked  at  me  very  mysteriously  after 
he  had  heard  my  tale  of  woe. 

"I  have  something  absolutely  new  for  you 
to  try,"  he  said.  Then  lowering  his  voice,  he 
added,  in  low,  tragic  tones:  "  1 want  you  to  fry 
the  balloon  cure  I " 

"Monsieur.!"  1  cried.  "I  am  not  an 
imbecile." 

"Pardon,  monsieur,"  responded  the  doctor. 
"  I  am  serious  ;  listen." 

Then  he  called  my  attention  to  the  ia<  t  that 


an   Exposition  was  in  progress  at  Geneva,  and 

that  among  the  attractions  was  a  captive  balloon, 
which  was  sent  up  several  times  a  day.  He 
wanted  me  to  make  at  least  two  ascents  a  day  ; 
not  only  would  I  thus  be  enabled  to  breathe 
the  purer  air  of  the  upper  stratum,  but  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  he  thought,  would  divert 
me  !  He  was  a  very  young  man,  and  I  forgave 
him. 

I  had  now  tried  everything  except  horseback 
riding,  and  as  this  had  been  frequently  recom- 
mended I  concluded  to  try  it,  so  I  went  one 
day  to  a  menage  and  hired  an  alleged  hunter. 

An  hour  later,  while  trotting  down  a  little 
hill,  my  wretched  animal  took  a  header,  and  as 
he  went  down  I  went  under  him.  When  I 
regained  consciousness  I  found  myself  in  a 
strange  bed  by  a  window  looking  out  on  a  great 
court. 

"What  is  the  matter?  :  I  asked  of  a  man  who 
was  seated  at  my  bedside. 

"Courage,  monsieur,"  answered  the  man: 
"  your  leg  was  broken  by  the  fall,  and  you  are 
now  in  the  Cantonal  hospital." 

I  endeavoured  to  move  my  leg,  but  found  it 
all  done  up  in  plaster  and  bandages,  and  when 
the  doctor  came  he  told  me  I  had  suffered  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  right  leg. 

"  Now,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  shall  surely  die," 
and  the  thought  rather  seemed  to  comfort  me. 
But  now  comes  the  marvel  and  the  lesson  of 
my  story. 

As  I  lay  calmly  by  that  hospital  window, 
with  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  think  about, 
I  grew  resigned,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  sleeping.  A  great  sense  of  serenity  and 
rest  came  over  me  ;  I  even  felt  so  quiet  and 
indifferent  as  not  to  feel  my  pulse,  as  had 
hitherto  been  my  constant  occupation.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  death  had  not  overtaken 
me  and  I  felt  decidedly  better.  I  noticed  one 
day  that  my  heart  had  ceased  its  intermittent 
action,  and  was  beating  regularly  and  slowly. 
My  appetite  grew  better  and  I  slept  like  a  boa- 
constrictor.  At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  1  Kit 
the  hospital.  My  arms  and  legs  even  the 
broken  one — felt  refreshed;  my  head  was  clear 
and  strong,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  neurasthenia.  What  had  wrought 
the  wonder?  I  asked  myself,  and  all  at  once  the 
knowledge  tame  to  me.  What  I  had  needed 
during  all  my  years  of  suffering  had  been  the 
rest  cure!  And  11  had  been  forced  Upon  me- 
at last  by  a  broken   leg  I 


By  Mrs.   Marion  YVoodrow  Graham,  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  Pike's  Peak,  the  giant  of  the  Rockies,  which  rears  its  snowy  head  14,147ft. 
above  the  sea.  2V.  rs.  Graham  and  her  party  climbed  the  mountain  in  order  to  see  the  sunrise  from 
the  summit — a  spectacle  of  dazzling  beauty.  The  trip  was  not  without  danger,  on  account  of  the 
intense  cold,  but    the    party   negotiated    it    successfully.       The   paper    is    illustrated    with    photographs 

taken    en    route    to    the    summit. 


of  Pike's  Peak,  in 
order  to  see  the 
marvellous  sun- 
rise. 

\Ye  all  wore 
the  warmest  of 
underclothing,  in 
order  that  we 
might  stand  the 
piercing  cold  of 
the  higher  alti- 
tudes ;  our  skirts 
were  fastened  up 
so  as  to  impede 
us  as  little  as 
possible,  our 
shoes  were  heavy 
and  roomy,  and 
our  head  -  cover- 
ings light.  Each 
of  us  carried 
strapped  upon 
our  hack  a  care- 
fully-calculated 
share  of  the  lunch 
and  wraps.  Early 
in  the  march 
alpenstocks  w<  re 
cut,  which  we 
soon     found     a 


N  the  early  morning  of  August  20th, 
1897,  our  party,  consisting  of  live 
women,  one  man,  and  a  dog, 
started  on  foot  from  Manitou,  by 
way  of  the  cog-road,  for  the  summit 


welcome  assistance  in  walking.  The  start 
was  a  merry  one.  Our  faces  were  wreathed 
with  smiles  in  anticipation  of  the  joys  of 
the  trip,  and  as  the  train  passed  us  on  its 
way   up    the   Peak   we   felt  a    pity   that   almost 
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THE   TRAIN    ON    ITS    WAY    UP   THE    PEAK. 


amounted  to  contempt  for  the  unromantic  souls 
who  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  prosaic 
method  of  ascent.  Skivericks,  our  canine 
companion,  was  so  full  of  life  that  he  persisted 
in  traversing  every  yard  of  the  way  twice  over, 
and  when  our  artist  pro- 
duced his  camera  it  was 
all  we  could  do  to  narrow 
our  smiles  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  them  all  appear- 
ing upon  the  plate. 

So  taken  were  we  with 
the  beauties  of  Nature 
that  it  was  almost  noon 
before  we  reached  the 
••  Half- wav  House." 
"  Half- way   House,"  how- 

r,  is  an  optimistic 
misnomer,  as  it  is  only 
two  and  three  -  quarter 
miles  up  the  slope,  while 
the  whole  distance  is 
nine  miles.  Here  we 
found  a  plentiful  lunch 
awaiting  us,  and  stopped 
until  four  o'clock  resting 
under  the  trees. 

So  far  the  journey  had 
been  only  play  ;  the  ascent 
had  been  easy,  at  least  to 
our  fresh  muscles.     To  be       From  a] 


sure  we  had  groaned 
a  little  over  "  Son-of- 

a-Gun  Hill  "  ;  but  we 
knew  that,  compared 
with  it,  the  following 
ones  might  appropri- 
ately be  called  "  sons 
of  cannons,"  for  as 
there  is  a  rise  of  over 
8,oooft.  in  nine  miles 
the  ascent  of  the 
upper  part  must  be 
steep  indeed,  to  make 
up  for  the  compara- 
tive ease  of  the  first 
few  miles.  So  it  was 
not  without  a  long- 
ing glance  backward 
that  we  started  on 
the  second  stage  of 
our  journey. 

Frequently  now  we 
met  those  who  were 
making  the  return 
trip.  All  convention- 
alities were  laid  aside 
— all  stopped  to  tell 
their  experiences,  to 
sympathize  and  encourage.  One  party,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  the  National  Guard  who 
had  been  on  parade  all  the  day  before  at  the 
Flower  Carnival  at  Colorado  Springs,  had  started 
to  ascend    the   Peak    at    i  r    p.m.,    making   the 
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"KEQUENTLY    WE    MEI      I  Unsh     nun    ul.k'E    MAKING    THE    KKTLKN     TKII'. 


upward  trip  in  six  hours.  They  had,  however, 
paid  dearly  for  their  haste,  as  they  had  reached 
the  summit  in  very  bad  condition,  and  though 
big,  strong  fellows  they  were  now  as  pallid  as 
though  they  had  been  through  a  month's  illness. 
One  business-like  youth  we  met  remarked, 
laconically  :  "  To  the  Peak  ?  Sorry  for  you. 
Never  get  there." 

Occasionally,  too,  we  met  workmen  tobog- 
ganing down  the  track, 
their  toboggans  being 
mere  boards,  with  strips 
of  wood  attached,  that  fit 
inside  and  outside  the 
double  row  of  cogs.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  their  spied  was  like 
lightning,  and  a  more 
perilous  journey  could  not 


and  the  setting  sun 
shining  over  all  — are 
beyond  my  poor  pen 
to  describe.  Soon 
we  came  to  a  railroad 
section  house,  where 
the  "  boss,"  glad  of 
human  companion- 
ship, tried  to  beguile 
us  into  supping  with 
him  and  sharing  the 
comforts  of  his  little 
home  for  a  few  hours. 
But  rest,  we  knew, 
would  only  stiffen 
our  muscles,  and  the 
sunrise  would  not 
wait  for  us  ;  so  reluc- 
tantly we  said  fare- 
well, and  started 
again.  Another  mile 
of  tolerably  easy 
ascent,  and  then  we 
paused  for  lunch. 

Then  on  and  on 
and  on,  slowly,  or 
breath  would  fail, 
and  yet  having  to 
stop  every  few  yards  in  order  that  it  might  he 
recovered.  And  now  we  draw  our  wraps 
closely  around  us,  for  the  cold  becomes  intense. 
Once,  twice,  we  stop  and  build  a  fire,  for  rest 
becomes  imperative,  but  without  a  fire  is  dan- 
gerous. Too  soon  the  command  to  move  on  is 
given,  and  with  many  a  backward  longing  glance 
at  the  cheerful  blaze  the  journey  is  renewed. 
For  a  long  time  the  timber-line  is  our  goal, 
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We   now  began  to   look 

n  on  mountains  which 

bi  fore  had   loomed  above 

us.        The     majesty     and 

beauty  of  the  scene     the 

mountains    covered    with 

pines    up    to    the 

timber-line,  then  rising  up 

bare  and  rocky  ;   lure  and 

re  the  waters  of  a  lake 

in  the  distant  e, 
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and  it  seems  always  to  be  just  beyond  the  next 
curve  :  but  finally  it  comes,  as  all  things  do  to 
him  who  walks — if  only  he  walks  far  enough. 
We  now  bid  farewell  to  vegetation  ;  on  every  side 
loom  up  bare  rocks,  with  that  everlasting,  terrible 
road  stretching  up  and  up  before  us.  The 
desolation  of  the  scene  is  indescribable.  The 
stillness,  too,  is  absolutely  painful  ;  the  only 
noises  are  our  voices  and  footsteps,  except  when 
the  iron  rails  contract  in  the  ice-cold  air  with  a 
reverberating  sound  that  makes  our  hearts  stand 
still  within  us. 

And  now  we  come  to  "  Windy  Point,"  an 
almost  level  stretch,  but  so  cold  as  nearly  to 
freeze  the  marrow  in  our  bones.  But  here  we 
are  able  to  make  some  headway  and  to  fight  off 
the  benumbing  influence  of  the  wind.  It  is 
with  a  gruesome  feeling  that  we  pass  the  spot 
where  only  two  nights  ago  a  young  man  was 
foully  murdered  by  some  companions  who  had 
lured  him  to  his  death  for  the  sake  of  some 
money  he  had  foolishly  displayed.  Poor  boy, 
how  horrible  must  have  been  his  fate  in  that 
terrible  solitude,  far  from  any  succour,  and  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  his  assailants  ! 

And  now  the  ascent  grows  harder  and  harder. 
The  road  stretches  before  us  steep  as  a  ladder, 
while  breathing  becomes  so  difficult  as  to  make 
the  slightest  exertion  painful.  Every  bone, 
every  muscle  in  our  bodies  cries  out  against 
further  effort.  The  plank  which  holds  the  ties 
on  the  steep  grades,  and  which  has  been  a  sure 
footway  heretofore,  is  now  white  with  frost,  and 
every  Step  must  be  taken  with  the  greatest  care. 
To  stop  means  death  from  the  cold,  for  here 
there  is  no  wood  to 
afford  us  means  of 
making  a  fire.  To  go 
on  seems  impossible. 
( )ur  exhaustion  be- 
1  omes  so  great  that 
we  recklessly  throw 
ourselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  in  a 
moment  are  lost  to 
our  surroundings.  Put 
up  and  on  !  .And 
soon  then-  comes  a 
lime  when  we  dare 
not  lie  down,  for  fear 
that  we  may  not  be 
able  to  rise  again. 

'I  he  awful  silence 
continues  ;  the  moon 
rises  and  sheds  up<  in 
us  her  peaceful  ;u)i\ 
w  e  1  c  o  m  e  r  ays. 
Skivericks  still  chases 
imaginary  chipmunks 


in  this  lifeless  solitude,  but  even  he,  poor 
fellow,  presently  feels  the  desolation  of  the 
place,  for  he  cowers  in  his  mistress's  lap,  shaking 
as  with  an  ague.  The  moon  occasionally  lights 
up  the  waters  of  a  lake,  while  here  and  there  a 
solitary  camp-fire  glows  in  the  distance.  Straight 
away  across  country  sparkle  the  electric  lights  of 
Altman,  the  highest  camp  in  the  world,  and 
away  below  us  lie  the  streets  of  Colorado 
Springs,  looking  like  furrows  in  a  field.  The 
scene  is  indescribably  grand  and  beautiful. 

Still  we  push  on,  but  only  a  few  steps  at  a 
time  now,  for  breathing  has  become  so  difficult 
that  every  movement  feels  as  if  one  were  moving 
against  the  pressure  of  a  thousand  tons.  Still 
that  cruel  road  stretches  steeply  before  us ; 
around  every  curve  we  imagine  rest,  but  dis- 
appointment greets  our  weary  eyes  so  often  that 
we  begin  to  lose  faith.  But,  "  Six  started  and  six 
shall  reach  the  Peak  !  "  cries  out  the  indefatig- 
able, the  irrepressible,  the  indispensable  Man, 
and  on  we  go.  When  hope  has  almost  deserted 
us  we  are  joined  by  two  Kansas  ranchers,  who 
vow  that  our  fate  shall  be  theirs,  that  they  will 
not  leave  us.  And  their  encouragement  and  aid 
did  much  to  make  that  defiant  "  Six  shall  reach 
the  Peak"  a  correct  prophecy.  But,  finally, 
when  we  have  concluded  that  unless  the  Peal: 
is  at  the  top  of  tliis  ascent  we  must  stop,  our 
Bayard,  who  is  a  few  steps  in  advance,  cries. 
triumphantly  :  "  Six  started  and  six  have  reached 
the  Peak!     Corners  of  your  mouths  up,  ladies!' 

A  few  more  breathless  steps  and  we  are  there. 
And  only  just  in  time,  for  there  bursts  upon  our 
view  a  sight   certainly  such   as   man    has  never 
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THE   SUKKISK    As    THE    PARTY    SAW    IT    FROM    THE    SUMMIT    OK 
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seen  surpassed  in  grandeur.  Unable  to  stand, 
we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  ground,  and  in  a 
moment  forget  our  weariness  and  our  perils. 

The  sun,  a  great  fiery  ball,  rises  as  from  a 
blue  sea.  Soon  it  begins  to  throw  out  golden 
rays.  The  nigh?  mists  lying  over  the  valley 
retreat  sullenly  before  them  ;  then  the  prairies 
and  smaller  mountains  are  revealed,  lying  spiead 
out  like  a  map  before  us.  Yonder  sparkles 
Colorado  Springs,  like  a  gem  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  plain,  and  we  see  dimly  the  red  rocks  of 
the  "Garden  of  the  Gods."  Each  mountain 
glows  with  light  as  the  god  of  day  casts  his 
strengthening  rays  upon  it,  until  a  blaze  of 
golden  glory  fills  the  firmament.  Then  grad- 
ually the  clouds  gather  beneath  us,  hiding  the 
lace  of  the  country  from  our  eyes,  and  we  are 
left  alone  on  the  summit  of  the  Peak,  14,147ft. 
above  sea-level. 

Then  comes  an  hour's  good  sleep,  a  cup  of 
smoking  hot  coffee,  and  we  are  ready  for  another 
day.     We  clamber  over  the  rocky  crest  of  the 
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Peak,  peer  down  into  the  "  bottomless  Pit  " 
which  better  than  anything  else  gives  us  an  idea 
of  the  awfulness  of  our  position — and  then  are 
ready  for  the  homeward  trip.  To  tell  of  it  would 
be  an  anti-climax ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  with 
many  a  slip  on  the  steep  grades,  and  more  rapid 
progress  on  the  level,  we  limped  footsore  and 
weary  into  Manitou  at  4  p.m.  Even  our  canine 
friend,  though  his  feet  were  protected  by  boots, 
found  the  last  stages  of  the  journey  a  hardship. 

Coming  down,  of  course,  we  talked  patroniz- 
ingly to  those  unfortunates  we  met  going  up  ; 
we  felt  very  superior  to  those  whose  plight  of  to- 
day was  ours  of  yesterday.  At  Manitou  we 
separated,  for  our  party  represented  the  far  East, 
the  middle  East,  the  Mississippi  country,  the 
middle  West,  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  yet  we 
parted  with  common  memories  of  a  thirty-six 
hours'  trip  too  remarkable  ever  to  be  effaced 
from  our  minds.  It  was  an  experience  I  would 
nut  willingly  repeat,  yet  just  as  reluctantly 
would  I  lose  its  recollections. 


That   Night   at   Kendukut. 

By  A.  Steffen,  of  Trang,  West  Coast,  Malay  Peninsula. 

The    author,    whilst  travelling    in   the    interior   of  Eorneo,   put  up  for  the  night   at  a  native    house, 
discovering  too  late  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  the  dreaded  Dyak  head-hunters  ! 


URING  March  and  April,  1892,  I 
was  on  an  expedition  from  Maruda 
Bay  to  Mount  Kinabalu,  in  North 
Borneo.  I  had  reached  Mum  us, 
near  the  source  of  the  Bougon  River, 
when  my  carriers  —  all  of  them  coast  people, 
and  consequently  terribly  afraid  of  the  "  head- 
hunters  "  of  the  interior — refused  to  accompany 
me  farther  south.  When  they  found,  however, 
that  I  did  not  believe  in  the  dangers  which  they 
were  painting  for  my  edification  in  the  most 
gruesome  colours,  and 
that  I  was  intent  upon 
reaching  Kinabalu,  the 
interpreter  and  one  of  the 
men  said  that  even  if  they 
lost  their  lives  they  would 
not  leave  me.  I  did  not 
put  this  fidelity  down  to 
devotion  on  their  part,  but 
to  the  double  wages  I  had 
offered  them  to  proceed. 
Notwithstanding  the  extra 
pay,  however,  they  did  not 
seem  to  put  much  con- 
fidence in  my  prediction 
that  they  would  return 
home  with  their  heads 
still  on  their  shoulders. 
They  thought  they  knew 
the  natives  better  than  I 
did,  and  anticipated  the 
worst. 

To   explain    this    deep 
rooted    dread    of    the 
"head-hunters"    I    ought 
to     mention      that     when 

the  I  )yaks  of  the  interior  have  harvested  their 
crop  they  use  part  of  it  for  brewing  an 
intoxicating  liquor.  This  they  drink  in  large 
quantities,  spending  their  time  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual drunkenness  so  Inn-  as  tin-  supply  lasts. 
It  is  ;it  this  time  that  they  ,^<>  on  their  head 
hunting  expeditions  the  grim  and  bloodthirsty 
raids  which  have  instilled    terror  into   the   hearts 

<>l    tile   COaSl    people. 

Although    I    knew    perfei  tly   well    that    the 
natives  had   been   cutting  rice   for  some  weeks 
past,  I  had  never  given  a  though)  to  the  possi 
bility  of  a  serious  encounter  with  them,  and 
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besides  the  two  Malays — -I  had  only  a  few  Dyaks 
from  Mumus  with  me.  Leaving  camp  soon 
after  daybreak,  I  had  been  told  that  I  should 
reach  the  village  of  Kendukut  in  the  early  after- 
noon, but  at  3  p.m.  we  seemed  to  be  as  far  from 
our  destination  as  ever.  Since  noon  we  had 
been  following  the  Sorob  River,  now  on  the  right 
bank,  now  on  the  left,  sometimes  following  the 
gravel  beds  in  midstream.  During  the  after- 
noon we  were  caught  in  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm    and    got    wet    to    the    skin,  but,    worst 

of  all,  we  were  rather 
hungry.  I  was  so  tired 
that  I  felt  we  should 
never  reach  Kendukut  at 
all.  Being  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a 
village — I  knew  this  from 
hearing  a  cock  crow  —  I 
clambered  to  the  top  of 
the  high  river-bank  to  see 
whether  I  could  not  find 
a  house  where  we  could 
put  up  for  the  night. 
Only  a  short  distance  off 
I  found  a  small  house  in  a 
rice  -  field.  Calling  my 
men,  we  went  towards  it, 
and  soon  stood  at  the 
door.  It  did  not  look, 
however,  as  though  the 
inhabitants  liked  the  idea 
of  giving  us  shelter. 
Small  wonder,  I  thought 
to  myself,  as  I  content) 
plated  the  procession 
behind  me.  There  was 
myself,  with  gun  shouldered,  and  my  followers 
armed  with  spears  and  parangs,  and  everybody 
w.i-  as  wet  as  a  drowned  d<  ig. 

The  behaviour  i<i  the  fellows  inside  the  hut 
was  curious.  One  moment  the)  were  shy  and 
awkward,  as  if  the)'  had  a  bad  conscience  about 
something,  and  the  next  minute  they  w<  re  refus 
air  request  lor  a  cornel  ol  th''  house  in  the 
m<  1  1  insolent  manner.  All  the  time  talking  in 
low  whispers  went  on  amongst  themselves.  '1  his 
made  such  an  unfavourable  impression  upon 
me  that  !  would  most  willingly  have  dispensed 
with  the  necessity  lor  seeking  their  hospitality, 
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but  there  was  no  way  out  of  it.  I  had,  there- 
fore, to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and 
considered  myself  lucky  when,  after  some  twenty 
minutes'  parleying,  we  were  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  a  small  room  near  the  kitchen. 
As  my  gun  was  literally  soaked  with  rain  and 
river  water,  and  as  I  felt  no  inclination  to  start 
cleaning  it  forthwith,  I  hung  it  on  a  post  near 
the  fireplace  and  sank  down  exhausted. 


an  early  supper  I  went  to  bed  ;  but  the  natives, 
having  been  drinking  uninterruptedly  since  my 
arrival— or,  perhaps,  ever  since  daybreak,  for  all 
I  knew  to  the  contrary — now  made  such  a  row, 
laughing,  talking,  quarrelling,  and  singing  all 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  fell  asleep. 

It  must  have    been  about    midnight  when  I 
was  awakened   by  a  terrific  uproar,  as  if  all  the 
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I  now  discovered  that  the  natives  had  been 
drinking  their  vile  rice-spirit  when  we  arrived  ; 
this,  ol  course,  sufficiently  explained  their 
curious  behaviour.  Although  I  declined  an 
invitation  to  join  them  in  their  drinking,  we 
soon  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  I  bought 
a  fowl  from  them  for  a  small  penny  mirror,  and 
bartered  brass  wire  and  beads  for  native  curios. 
I  watched  anxiously  to  sec  what  efifecl  the 
liquor  was  having  upon  them,  but  thus  far  it 
only  seemed    to    increase  their    hilarity.     After 


demons  of  the  infernal  regions  had  been  suddenly 
let  loose.  1  he  house,  but  for  a  few  rays  from 
the  embers  on  the  fireplace  outside,  was  wrapped 
in  darkness.  It  was  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand anything  at  all  in  the  tumult,  but  having 
a  presentiment  of  impending  danger  1  listened 
attentively,  striving  to  sift  some  coherent  sounds 
OUl  of  the  din.  I  soon  came  to  the  startling 
conclusion  that  the  natives  were  having  an 
excited  altercation  an  altercation  about  no  less 
interesting     a    subject      than      the      disposal     of 
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my  own  person  !  Some  of  therq  -  their 
bloodthirsty  instincts  inflamed  by  the  raw 
spirit — evinced  a  strong  desire  for  my  head, 
while  one  or  two  others,  who  seemed  a 
trifle  less  intoxicated,  tried  to  dissuade  them, 
first  with  words  and  finally  with  stronger 
arguments.  They  were  presently  fighting  it  out 
fiercely  amongst  themselves,  whilst  I  listened 
with  straining  ears  to  the  sounds  of  conflict.  I 
had  foolishly  left  my  gun  outside,  although, 
soaked  as  it  was,  it  would  have  been  of  but 
little  use  save  as  a  club,  and  I  now  thought  that 
my  last  moments 
were  at  hand.  It 
was  quite  certain 
that,  without  any 
weapon,  I  should 
make  a  poor 
show  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  with 
these  terrible 
I  >yaks,  half  mad- 
dened with  drink. 
I  still  enter- 
tained a  slight 
hope,  however, 
that  the  "  mode- 
rate "  party  in  the 
struggle  would 
win  the  day— or, 
rather,  the  night 
—  and  f o  r  the 
rest  I  racked  my 
brains  for  some 
means  of  selling 
my  life  as  dearly 
as  possible,  for  it 
went  against  the 
grain  to  be  done 
to  death  almost 
in  cold  blood  by 
a  gang  of  drunken 
assassins.  Just 
then  I  remem- 
bered that  the 
two  Malays  were 
armed.  They 
were  cowards, 
both  of  them, 
and  would,  I  knew,  surrender  without  resistance. 
even  it  they  did  not  run  away  before  things 
came  to  the  worst.  1  called  out  to  the  intei 
preter  who  had  lain  down  near  the  door 
<»i  my  room  to  hand  me  his  parang. 
'I  here  was  no  answer!  1  called  again, 
when  I  suddenly  heard  a  movement  behind 
me,  and  discovered  that  both  Malays,  fright- 
ened  at  the  tumult  in  die  outer  room, 
had     taken     refuge     in     a     corner     behind     my 


couch.  My  own  Dyaks,  I  learned,  had  joined 
the  scoundrels  outside  long  before  dark,  and 
were  by  now  helplessly  drunk.  Moreo\er,  they 
had  only  been  with  me  since  morning,  and  I 
was  not  certain  whether  they  would  stand  by 
me  or  not,  so  it  was  just  as  well  that  they  were 
beyond  doing  mischief. 

Armed  with  the  keen  jungle  knife  which 
I  had  taken  from  the  terrified  interpreter  I 
awaited  the  development  of  affairs  outside. 
Never  was  a  fight  more  eagerly  watched,  never 
the  success  of  one  of  the  parties  more  sincerely 

prayed  for  !  The 
uproar  and  ex- 
citement of  the 
affray  increased 
every  m oment, 
although,  so  far 
as  I  could  make 
out,  the  natives 
were  only  using 
their  fists.  Now 
and  again  a 
frenzied  member 
of  the  "off-with- 
his-head"  party 
—if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  use 
the  p  liras  e  — 
would  make  a 
wild  rush  lor  my 
room,  which  had 
no  door,  to  be 
pulled  back  by 
an  opponent  just 
in  the  nick  of 
time.  Then  the 
fighting  and 
jabbering  would 
commence     all 


over  again. 
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Thave  no  idea 
how  long  the 
fight  lasted.  For 
all  I  can  tell  it 
may  have  been  a 
i  ouple  of  hours 
or  only  a  tew 
minutes.  I  felt 
no  fear  now,  for  with  that  keen  edged,  murderous 
parang  in  my  hand  1  reckoned  myself  quite  able 
to  give  battle  to  si\  tipsy  natives,  even  though 
the)  were  "head-hunters."  I  felt  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  lor  my  head  to  lie  dried  in 
the  smoke  to  adorn  a  Dyak  hut.  but  the  sus- 
pense of  watching  the  quarrel,  making  out  only 
a  word  here  and  there  in  the  conversation, 
became  almost  unbearable,  and  I  longed  for 
relief     In  the  general  commotion  I  could  easily 
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have  escaped  from  the  house  —the  walls  being 
of  plaited  bamboo  and  the  floor  only  three  feet 
from  the  ground  —  and  nobody  would  have 
noticed  my  disappearance.  But  I  preferred  to 
remain  where  I  was,  because  even  if  I  had 
succeeded  in  the  rather  hopeless  task  of  baffling 
my  pursuers  in  the  dark  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  all  my  property  behind  and 
consequently  •  found  myself  in  a  sorry  plight, 
absolutely  stranded  in  that  wild  country. 

At  last   I  heard  a   heavy  fall,  followed  by  a 
short,  but  fierce,  struggle.      For  a  few  moments 


sible  light.  They  were  all  considerably  knocked 
about,  and  the  trouble  they  took  to  regain  my 
favour  would  under  other  circumstances  have 
been  ludicrous.  In  fact,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  make  them  leave  me  after  having  delivered 
themselves  of  an  apologetic  explanation  —  very 
far  from  the  truth — which  lasted  a  full  hour. 

Then  I  lay  down  again,  but  not  to  sleep. 
Silence  reigned  throughout  the  house  save  when, 
every  now  and  again,  the  prisoner  on  the  floor 
gave  a  fiendish  yell  or  made  the  whole  building 
shake  in  his  vain  exertions  to  free  himself.     But 


"   I  III-.    LEADER    OF     THE    WOULD-BE    HEAD-HUNTERS    LAY    SECURELY    HOUND    ON    THE    KLOOR   !" 


all  was  silent  as  the  grave,  and  I  ventured  to 
peep  into  the  outer  room.  I  was  safe  !  The 
more  reasonable  amongst  the  combatants  had 
won  the  day,  and  the  leader  of  the  would-be 
head  hunters  lay  securely  bound  on  the  floor  ! 

The  danger  being  over  I  walked  to  the  door 
and,  putting  as  much  unconcern  into  my  voice 
as  I  could  muster,  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  the  uproar.  Having  got  the  fire  well  ablaze 
again  the  whole  party  appeared  before  me, 
begging  my  pardon  for  what  had  happened  and 
trying   to  interpret    the  matter    in  the    best    pos 


soon  he,  like  his  companions,  succumbed  to  the 
soporific  influence  of  his  libations  and  fell  asleep, 
only  waking  up  long  after  daybreak. 

Next  morning,  when  quite  sober  again,  the 
natives  were  hospitality  and  amiableness  per- 
sonified, and  seemed,  perhaps  conveniently,  to 
have  no  recollection  of  the  night's  trouble. 
I  also  judged  it  prudent  to  keep  my  own 
counsel  concerning  the  incident,  but  I  need 
scarcely  mention  that  on  my  return  from  the 
fCinabalu  1  gave  a  wide  berth  to  this  "hotbed 
of  head-hunters." 


THE    LAKE    OF    ICEBERGS, 

By  Miss  Edith  Holmes. 

All  about  a  remarkable  lake  in  Switzerland,  the  waters  of  which  periodically  disappear,  leaving  its  bed 
full  of  huge  icebergs.     The  photographs  show  the  lake  before  and  after  the  transformation. 

Glacier,  and  then  made  our  way 
across  die  Thaelligrat  to  the  lake. 
The  last  half-hour  of  the  journey  lay 
through  very  weird  scenery — Nature 
in  her  grandest  and  most  rugged 
mood  —  which  had  the  effect  of 
making  one  keenly  alive  to  impres- 
sions of  the  sublime  and  terrible, 
and  we  began  to  prepare  ourselves 
to  see  something  very  strange 
indeed.  To  the  right  lay  the  bare 
Valaisian  Alps  and  the  cruel-looking 
Fiesch  Glacier,  while  to  the  left  was 
a  small  rocky  valley  intersected  by 
water -courses  —  now  dry  —  and 
studded  with  big  boulders,  over 
and  around  which  we  picked  our 
laborious  way. 

The  lake  comes  into  view  rather 
suddenly  —  a    still,    sullen  -  looking 
sheet  of  water  of  the  deepest  blue 
and  of  irregular  shape,   backed  by 
the  great  Aletsch   Glacier,  which,  with  many  a 
twist  and  turn,  rears  itself  away  into  the  distant 
heights.     The  surface  of  the  glacier  was  scored 
into  what  looked  curiously  like  ruts  and  wheel- 
marks,  but  which  were  in  reality  lines  of  detritus 
from  the  mountain-side,  worn  away  by  the  cease- 
less movement  of  the  lake. 


'    THE    END   OK    THE    LAKE    NEAREST   THE   GLACIER,    WHERE   THE 
1-701)1  a\  WATER    IS    PARTICULARLY    DEEP."  \PhotO. 

E  were  staying  at  the  Hotel  Jungfrau, 
on  the  Eggischorn,  when  we  first 
heard  of  the  strange  phenomenon 
connected  with  the  Marjelen  See.  We 
were  told  that  this  lake,  which  rests 
j  i]  nst  the  flank  of  the   great  Aletsch   Glacier, 

has    a    curious    habit    of    entirely  disappearing, 

leaving  its  rocky  bed 

full   of   icebergs    and 

exposing  the  cliff-like 

edge  of   the  glacier. 

Now,    the     Marjelen 

See  is  only  about  an 

hour    and     a     hall's 

walk  from  the  hotel. 

So    we    resolved    to 

visit  and  photograph 


r 


this 


curious 


dis- 


appearing lake." 

Accordingly  we 
started  off  one 
glorious  morning 
with  a  camera  and 
other  impedimenta. 
We  had  alpenstocks 

with     us     and     wore 

good  thick  boots,  fir 
the  journey,  although 
not  difficult,  was  \  •  i  y 
rough  in  parts.     We 

had    a    look    ;it     the 

beautiful  Fiesch 
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We  gazed  at  the  lake  with  a  certain  sense  of 
fascination.  Its  surface  was  dotted  over  with 
miniature  icebergs,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
which  contrasted  oddly  with  the  dark  blue  of 
the  deep  water,  rendered  fearfully  cold  by  the 
proximity  of  the  glacier.  The  knowledge  that 
the  whole  of  that  immense  body  of  ice  — the 
greatest  of  all  the  Swiss  glaciers,  sixteen  miles 
in  length  — was  for  ever  moving  slowly  down- 
wards was 
oppres- 
sive; it 
made  one 
apprehen- 
sive lest 
it  should 
suddenly 
accelerate 
its  pace 
and  bury 
both  us 
a  n  d  t  h  e 
lake  in  its 
i  c  v  e  m  - 
brace.  It 
w  a  s  a  n 
a  b  s  u  r  d 
fancy;  but 
when  one 
is  face  to 
face  with 
Nature 
m  a  n  y 
c  u  r ious 
thoughts 
pass 
t  h  rough 
one's 

mind.   We      THE     AUTHORESS     EXPLOR- 
ING   MM.    LAKE-BED   AKTER 
THE     SUBSIDENCE    OK     THE 
WATER. 
/■/;>///   a   Photo, 

close    to 

tin  lake  and  were  just  about 
to  begin  lunch— for  the  keen 
mountain  air  had  given  us 
rare  appetites —when  there 
came  a  sickening  crash,  and 
a  huge  piece  of  the  glacier 
dropped  heavily  into  the  lake. 
My  friend,  Miss  A.  < ;. 
Wi  i  .<  r.  took  several  photo- 
graphs of  tin-  s<  ene,  some  ol 
which  by  In  r  permission  are 
here  reprodm  ed.  This  was 
on  the  23rd  of  August,  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  lake  was 
then  full  of  water  and  studded 
with    tiny    drifting    ic<  berg 


had  got 
d  o  w  n 
t  e 


9  © 


perfect  models  in  miniature  of  the  great  floes 
which  make  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  so 
difficult  in  winter  time. 

In  one  photograph  you  will  see  the  lake 
and  some  of  the  little  floating  bergs.  To  the 
right  is  the  edge  of  the  glacier.  The  mountain 
in  the  foreground  is  the  giant  Aletschorn, 
13,720ft.  high.  This  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  vast  scale  on  which  everything  in  this 
region  is  conceived,  for  the  lake 
itself  is  7,710ft.  above  sea-level. 
Another  photograph  shows  the 
end  of  the  lake  nearest  to  the 
glacier,  where  the  water  is  par- 
ticularly deep  and  dark-looking. 
The  slope  to  the  left  is  an  out- 
lying spur  of  the  Eggischorn. 

Our    photographs    taken,    we 
went    for    a    short    exploratory 
ramble  round  the  shores  of  this 
"  Dead  Sea  of  the  Mountains  " 
and  then  made  our  way  back  to 
the -hotel.     LTpon  the  following 
Saturday  week — to  be  exact,  on 
the   51st  of  August — quite   un- 
expectedly,    and     without    any 
warning,    there    occurred    a 
phenomenon  which    has 
made  the  lake  famous,  and 
which   takes   place   at    such 
irregular    intervals  --  about 
once  in  every  eight  years,  we 
were    told  -  -  that    one 
never    knows    when    to 
expect  it. 

The  water  in  the  lake 
commenced  to  subside, 
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and  in  the  space  of  a  day  and  a 
night  had  entirely  disappeared. 
A  lot  of  people  went  up  to 
watch  it  on  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  in  three  hours  the 
lake  fell  8ft.  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  deafening  crashes  as 
portions  of  the  glacier,  deprived 
of  the  support  of  the  water, 
broke  off  and  pitched  down. 

My  friend  was  eager  to  secure 
some  snap-shots  of  this  unique 
occurrence,  and  so  we  went  up 
to  the  lake  again.      It  was  an 
extraordinary    scene    that   met 
our  eyes.    What  had  previously 
been  a  placid  lake,  reflecting  in 
its  blue  depths  the  rocky  slopes 
and  the  sky  above,  was  now  a 
deep,  boulder-strewn  hollow,  in 
which  huge  icebergs  of  fantastic 
shapes  lay  piled 
up  in  all  direc- 
tions. What  had 
appeared  to   us 
tiny   floes   when 
floating    in     the 
water  were  now 
revealed  as  huge 
gs,  (i wing  to 
the    fact    that 
more  than   two- 
thirds    of   the 
bulk  of  an   ice- 

ii  rg  is  always 
s  u  b  m e  rged . 
( )ne  of  die  most 
striking  results 
ol  thedisappear- 

1 1  o  e  of  the  water 
\\ as  that  the  face 
o  |  the  great 
All  t-<  h  ( llacier 
was  now  laid 
bare  a  rugged 
glistening  ice- 
cliff  140ft.  high. 
Armed  with 
alpenstocks  we 
climbed  down 
into  tin-  bed  oi 

the       lake.       .ind 

approached  as  near  as  we  dared  to  the  edge  ol 
th'-  glacier,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  outl<  1 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  might  have 
escaped.  We  found  none,  however,  and  were 
unable  to  gel  very  close  to  the  cliff,  as  enormous 

masses  of  ice  were  continually  I ming  detached 

from  it,  killing  with  a  tremendous  1  \.^\\     e<  hoed 
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From  a  Photo. 


from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain—into the  bed  of  the 
lake.  Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  ice-blocks  ma\ 
be  gathered  from  the  fourth 
photograph,  in  which  the 
writer  is  seen  standing 
i  tside  a  typical  berg. 

The  reason  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  waters 
is  a  mystery  which  no  one. 
I  believe,  has  yet  been 
able  to  solve.  It  may  be 
that  at  certain  seasons, 
owing  to  the  constant 
movement  of  the  glacier, 
the  stream  which  flows 
from  beneath  it  into  the 
lake  gets  dammed  up,  and 
the  water  then  finds  an 
7**V  fw'  '      /  J      outlet    and    is   drawn    off 

under  the  glacier. 

These  questions,  how- 
■  vi  1,  may  be  left  to  the 
men  of  s.  ience.  It  was 
Sufficient  lor  us  that  the 
Marjelen  See  afforded  us  a  most  impressive 
spectacle,  the  disappearance  of  the  waters  of  a 
large  deep  lake  leaving  hare  the  "working  face" 
"I  a  glacier  and  its  own  rocky  bed  tilled  with 
icebergs.  It  was  a  sight  probably  unique  in 
Europe,  and  certainly  in  Switzerland,  and  one 
w< nth  journej ing  far  to  see. 
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In  the  July  number  of  "  The  Wide  World  "  Lieut.  McTaggart  related  some  exciting  episodes 
which  occurred  to  him  while  in  India.  He  now  contributes  another  batch  of  anecdotes 
which    go    to  show   that    pigsticking    is    attended  with   as    much  excitement    and    real    danger 

as    the  most   ardent  sportsman   can   desire. 


X  pig-sticking,  it  is  unfortunately  those 
animals  who  are  the  least  courageous 
who  most  often  succeed  in  evading 
their  pursuers.  By  dint  of  their 
ability  to  run  away  and  by  frequent 
"jinks,''  the  whole  art  of  the  pig-sticker  has  to 
be  brought  into  play  in  order  to  secure  them. 
And  more  often  than  not  even  the  best  are  un- 
successful. But  the  fine  old  boar,  too  dignified 
to  take  to  an  ignominious  flight  and  too  cour- 
ous  to  think  of  "jinking/'  is  easy  to  slay. 
He  rushes  headlong  at  the  horse  of  the  rider, 
n  iMidlcss  of  the  consequences,  and  he  meets  his 
death  without  a  sound,  struggling  and  fighting 
to  the  last.  This  kind  of  pig,  however,  is  not 
so  common  as  the  other,  and  it  is  somewhat 
rare  that  a  pig  will  charge  before  he  has  been 
Struck,  especially  when  pursued  by  more  than 
one  man.  In  fact,  I  can  only  remember  one 
instance  of  this  which  I  witnessed  personally. 

We  were  beating  a  thorn  jungle,  and  while 
doing  so  saw  an  old  black  boar  making  his  way 
slowly  across  a  broad,  open  tract  separating  two 
portions  of  the  jungle.  We  started  after  bun 
instantly  on  the  line  of  his  retreat,  but  had  not 
gone  far  when  we  lost  sight  of  him.     No  one 


could  suggest  which  way  he  had  gone,  and  we 
therefore  pulled  up  to  discuss  the  matter.  There 
were  four  of  us  in  the  party,  and  each  had  a 
different  idea  as  to  how  and  where  he  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Our  doubts  were  soon  set  at  rest,  however, 
for  while  we  were  actually  in  the  midst  of  a 
heated  discussion  he  suddenly  dashed  out  from 
the  very  bush  round  which  we  were  standing. 
Out  he  came  like  a  tornado  and,  with  a  loud 
grunt,  made  straight  for  the  nearest  horse.  So 
unexpected  was  this  sudden  onslaught  that 
there  was  no  time  even  to  meet  his  attack  with 
the  point  of  the  spear.  Before  his  presence  had 
been  quite  realized  he  had  got  in  with  those 
powerful  tushes,  and  had  gashed  the  unfortunate 
animal  severely.  In  another  second  he  was  off 
again  on  the  far  side  into  another  thorn  bush  close 
bv,  where  he  lay  down  again,  ready  for  a  renewed 
charge.  The  owner  of  the  injured  horse  could 
not  find  his  sais,  who  was  leading  bis  second 
one,  and  so,  unfortunately,  was  left  out  of  the 
hunt,  while  we  three  survivors  made  oft"  and 
surrounded  the  bush  into  which  he  had  gone. 
We  then  got  a  coolie  to  throw  stones  at  him  — 
from  a  respectful  distance — so  as  to  try  and  yet 
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him  to  break.  We  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 
He  meant  fighting,  did  this  fellow,  and  didn't 
propose  to  waste  time  playing  'possum.  With 
the  same  sudden  rush  as  before  he  was  upon 
us.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  ready  for 
him,  and  that  the  sahib  upon  whose  side  he 
came  out  managed  to  get  a  good  thrust  at  him 
as  he  charged,  the  pig  again  got  his  tusks  in, 
and  cut  the  horse  badly  in  the  leg.  Before  any- 
one could  stop  him  he  was  away  again  and  into 
yet  another  neighbouring  bush,  ere  the  two  of 
us  now  left  could  come  up  with  him. 

We  were  a  little  careful  of  going  too  close  this 
time,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  without  doing  so, 
however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  him  out. 
While  we  were  considering  the  situation  the 
shikaree  luckily  arrived,  and  he,  by  the  aid  of 
sundry  unearthly  yells,  of  which  we  were  totally 
incapable,  succeeded  in  getting  the  pig  to  bolt. 
But  the  shikaree,  not  having  had  our  experience 
with  this  particular  pig,  approached  too  close,  and 
before  he  was  aware  of  what  had  happened  he 
too  found  his  pony  with  a  gash  in  the  leg  and 
the  pig  making  away  across  the  open.  Truly  a 
dangerous  customer  this,  and  one  to  whom  more 
respect  was  due  than  is  accorded  as  a  rule  to  the 
average  boar. 

Although  he  had  come  out  on  the  far  side  to 
that  on  which  we  were,  the  crackle  amongst  the 
twigs  of  the  prickly  thorn  and  the  shouts  of 
the  shikaree  enabled  us  to  get  quickly  on  to  his 
trail.  However,  we  were  not  quite  quick  enough 
for  him,  and  I  was  just  rounding  a  bit  of  cover 
into  which  he  had  gone  with  a  view  of  heading 
him  off  a  little  when  he  made  a  sudden  rush  at 
me.  I  had  got  my  back  slightly  turned  to  him 
and  hardly  saw  him  till  he  was  upon  me.  I 
just  managed  to  turn  my  horse  and  stop  him  a 
bit  with  my  spear,  but  I,  too,  suffered  the  same 
fate  as  the  rest,  his  tushes  getting  home  on  my 
mount.  For  the  fourth  time  in  succession  he  had 
got  in  !  Luckily  this  time  the  damage  he  had 
done  was  only  slight  and  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
my  going  on  with  this  most  exciting  hunt. 

Turning,  I  galloped  after  him  as  fast  as  I 
could  and  succeeded  in  sending  a  good  thrust 
into  him  while  he  was  yet  in  the  open  and  away 
from  cover.  He  was  badly  wounded  now,  and 
another  spear  would  probably  have  finished  him. 
but  ere  we  could  stick  him  again  he  li.nl 
managed  to  ensconce  himself  safely  in  vet 
another  thorn  bush,  where  we  could  see  him  at 
the  tar  end  of  a  kind  ol  tunnel,  sitting  on  his 
haunches  and  glaring  at  us  with  his  little-,  gleam 
mg  eyes,  quite  prepared  foi  another  round. 
I'lic  hush  he  had  selected  this  time  was  a  large 
one,  very  thick  on  every  side.  The  small  hole 
through  which  he  had  gone  formed  the  only 
ni>ans  of  access  to  his  position. 


It  was  a  veritable  stronghold,  well  laagered  by 
the  sharp  thorns,  which  formed  a  formidable 
obstacle  on  every  flank.  The  bush  being  so 
thick  and  our  quarry  so  badly  wounded  we 
knew  we  should  not  be  able  to  drive  him  out 
again  into  the  open,  and  yet  we  couldn't  leave 
him  there — badly  wounded  as  he  was — without 
some  attempt  to  give  him  the  coup  de  grace.  So 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  for  us  to 
dismount  and  crawl  in  through  the  small  hole 
through  which  he  had  gone  himself  and  meet 
him  there  in  a  hand-to  hand  combat.  It  was  a 
ticklish  job,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done. 
There  were,  as  I  have  said,  only  two  of  us  left 
in  the  hunt,  and,  by  squeezing  close  together, 
we  twain  could  just  manage  to  crawl  in  on  our 
stomachs  more  or  less  side  by  side.  It  was 
fortunate  it  was  so,  as  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  one  of  us  alone  could  have  kept  off  a 
determined  charge  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  him  in  the  prone  position  we  had  to  adopt. 

We  handed  over  our  horses  to  the  care  of  a 
coolie  who  was  standing  by  and  advanced  to 
the  attack.  As  we  got  near  the  bush  the  job 
seemed  more  unpleasant  than  ever,  especially 
when  we  began  to  get  down  on  the  ground  :  but 
neither  of  us  liked  to  give  in  then,  and  so  in  we 
went.  We  kept  our  spears  well  in  front  of  us 
as  we  began  to  crawl,  and  for  the  first  few  paces 
saw  nothing  of  him.  But  as  we  got  through  the 
first  part  of  the  thorns  the  boar  suddenly  came 
into  full  view.  He  looked  terribly  huge  and 
fearsome  as  we  looked  up  at  him  from  our  very 
lowly  position.  His  little  eyes  gleamed  fire, 
and  he  gathered  himself  for  the  fight.  It  is 
all  very  well  sticking  a  pig  when  mounted  and 
placed  so  far  above  him,  when  the  weight  of  the 
horse  gives  one  a  preponderating  advantage. 
But  when  the  tables  are  turned,  and  he  can  look 
down  on  his  antagonist  with  about  50  per  cent. 
the  better  of  the  weights,  pig-sticking  bears  a 
very  different  aspect  indeed.  Anyway,  I  think 
he  certainly  imagined  he  had  the  best  of  us,  for 
no  sooner  did  he  see  we  meant  business  than. 
with  the  indomitable  courage  which  he  had 
shown  all  through,  he  rushed  at  us  for  his  final 
struggle. 

We  knew  he  couldn't  avoid  rushing  on  to  our 
spears,  to  which  we  held  with  all  our  strength. 
The  only  question  was  whether  they  would  stand 
the  strain,  or  whether  he  might  not  still  man 
to  inflict  yel  one  more  ghastly  wound  upon  one 
of  us  before  we  could  finally  subdue  him.  But 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  neither  contingency 

occurred.        The  double   spear  was  too  much   for 

him.  No  sooner  had  my  spear  got  well  home 
than  I  turned  it  a  bit  sideways,  so  as  to  keep 
him  off,  while  the  other  spear  struck  him  in  the 
groin,    rolling    him    over    before    he   could    get 
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sufficiently  near  to  do  either  of  us  any  damage. 
It  was  his  last  effort.  The  gallant  beast  could 
do  no  more,  and  with  one  last  defiant  look  the 
bravest  pig  I  have  ever  met  rolled  over  on  his 
back  and  died  without  a  groan. 

In  the  chase  of  the  pig,  as  in  all  sports,  the 
chances  run  curiously  in  the  sportsman's  favour 
at  times.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  when 
hunting  a  pig  alone  the  danger  is  much 
increased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  should  the 
horse  fall,  and  the  spear  be  lost  or  broken,  the 
rider  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  pig.  Yet  I 
remember  one  instance  of  this  actually  occurring 
when  no  damage  was  done  in  any  way. 


to  move  was  fatal,  and  he  certainly  did  the  best 
thing  possible  under  the  circumstances  by  lying 
absolutely  motionless. 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  he 
would  most  certainly  have  been  ripped  up  and 
killed.  But  in  this  one  case  the  pig  possibly 
thought,  owing  to  his  lying  perfectly  still,  that  he 
was  dead  already.  But,  whatever  the  reason 
was,  he  merely  remained  for  a  moment  or  two 
with  his  fore  -  feet  placed  on  his  back,  and 
then,  without  doing  the  slightest  damage, 
turned  and  galloped  off  into  the  jungle,  leaving 
the  fallen  man  absolutely  untouched  and  un- 
harmed.    Another  member  of  our   party  came 
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l  in:    NEXT    INSTANT    IHE    BOAK    WAS   ON    1I1M. 


One  of  the  members  of  our  tent  club  had 
started  after  a  pig  by  himself,  and  had  succeeded 
in  wounding  him.  The  final  tussle  at  the  end 
was  just  about  to  commence  when  his  horse  fell 
on  some  broken  ground,  and  the  rider  was 
thrown.  The  wounded  animal  saw  this  and. 
turning,  made  straight  for  his  pursuer.  It  must 
I"  en  a  terrible  moment  for  the  man  as  he 
lay  practically  helpless  on  the  ground,  especially 
as  in  falling  ins  spear  had  dropped  out  of  his 
hand.  Nevertheless,  he  preserved  his  presence 
ol  mind  sufficiently  to  roll  over  on  his  face  and 
r  his  head  with  his  hands.  The  next  instant 
the  boai  was  on  him.  With  a  rush  and  a  snort 
the  pig  jumped  at  him,  actually  placing  his  fore- 
t'  't  on  the  small  of  my  friend's  back.  What  his 
sensations  must  have  been  al  thai  moment  1 
leave  it  to  my  readers  to  imagine.     At  any  rate. 


up  just  ill  time  to  see  this  most  extraordinary 
incident  occur,  and  was  able  to  follow  this  quasi- 
magnanimous  beast,  from  whom,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  he  did  not  receive  the  same  considera- 
tion as  he  had  so  considerately  shown  to  his 
first  opponent. 

One  more  incident  and  I  have  finished. 
It  was  during  the  summer  of  '96.  We  had 
been  beating  a  well-known  part  of  the  jungle 
near  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  called  Koilajheel. 
A  pig  broke  back  through  the  line  of  beaters 
and  was  soon  hotly  pursued  by  two  or  three 
men  who  were  nearest  the  place  where  he  had 
fust  been  seen,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
had  been  wounded  more  than  once.  He, 
however,  managed  to  keep  on,  and  by 
electing  some  very  broken  ground  succeeded 
in  making  his   way  as  far  as  the   banks  of  the 
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river,  where  he  was  suddenly  lost.  No  one 
could  make  out  where  he  had  disappeared.  He 
could  not  have  crossed  the  water  or  he  would 
have  assuredly  been  seen.  So  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  start  looking  up  and  down  the 
banks.  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Nobody  had 
seen  or  could  see  anything  further  of  him. 

Now,  to  assist  the  beaters,  we  always  used  to 
have  a  few  nondescript  dogs  out  with  us.  They 
were  of  no  special  breed,  and  were  recruited 
chiefly  from  the  barracks.  Of  all  sizes  and 
colours,  of  weird  shapes  and  misshapes,  they 
nevertheless  had  the  full  sporting  instincts  of 
their  kind,  and  were  very  useful  to  us  on  many 
occasions.  One  of  these  was  a  kind  of  fox- 
terrier  called  Tippoo,  a  sporting  little  chap. 
keen  as  mustard,  who  was  quite  a  favourite 
amongst  us.  He  arrived  on  the  scene  after  a 
while  and  began  running  about  with  the  others. 
looking  for  our  lost  quarry.  After  a  time  he 
stopped  in  front  of  a  large  crocodile  hole  half- 
way up  the  bank.  There  he  began  barking 
furiously,  and  so  attracted  attention  to  this 
spot.  It  certainly  seemed  as  if  the  pig  had 
actually  "gone  to  ground."  Thereupon  the 
shikane,  who  had  come  up  by  this  time,  encour- 
aged Tippoo  to  go  in  to  try  and  get  the  pig  to 
break.  The  hole  was  more  like  a  small  cave 
than  anything  else,  running  back  into  the  ground 
a  considerable  distance.  The  plucky  little  dog, 
nothing  daunted,  however,  rushed  in. 

We  heard  the  muffled  sounds  of  much 
yapping  going  on  ;  then  came  a  bit  of  a  scuffle, 
and  finally  a  sharp  cry  of  pain  from  poor 
Tippoo.  In  another  minute  out  he  crawled,  a 
very  different  objecl  to  the  plucky  little  fellow 
who  had  only  a  short  time  before  run  in  so 
gamel)  after  tin-  wounded  boar.  Poor  Tippoo 
in  the  dark  had  been  unable  to  avoid  those 
deadly  tushes  and  had  been  injured  in  a  most 
horrible  manner.  Mis  wounds  were  incurable, 
and  I  am  sorrj  to  say  lie  died  almost  imme 
diately  afterwards,  much  to  everyone's  regret. 
l!ut  hell-  was  a  situation,  with  a  vengeance. 
VVhal  was  to  be  done?  And  who  was  going  to 
do  it?  We  tried  throwing  stones  into  the  hole, 
but  with  no  effect.  The  animal  was  too  far 
back  in  the  bole  for  us  to  be  able  to  reach  him 
witb  ;i  spear  from  the  outside.  It  was  so  dark 
inside  that  no  one  could  see  bow  far  in  be 
■  H  tually  was,  or  bow  large  indeed  was  the  hole. 
but  we  C( >uldn'l  stop  all  night  over  ibis  oik 
pig,  so  something  bad  to  be  done.     Accordingly 

two  fellows  decided  to  dismount  and  tackle  hi n  1 
themselves.       Most  of  US  bad  by  this  time  arrived 

upon  the  scene,  and  we  all  advised  them  not  to 


attempt  anything  so  foolhardy.  However,  they 
were  bent  on  it,  and  so,  with  many  misgivings, 
we  saw  them  approach  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
on  foot.  It  was  certainly  the  most  dangerous 
thing  I  have  ever  seen  done  in  pig-sticking. 
Here  was  a  wounded  and  obviously  dangerous 
beast  hiding  in  a  cavern  so  dark  that  nothing 
could  be%seen  of  him,  and  of  such  a  size  that 
it  was  only  with  difficulty  ingress  could  be 
obtained  at  all.  Should  he  make  a  rush  for  the 
opening  it  would  only  be  by  good  fortune  that 
he  could  be  met  by  the  spear  ;  while,  should  he 
get  by,  it  was  horrible  to  contemplate  what 
damage  he  might  do  to  his  opponent  as  he 
dashed  for  the  open. 

With  our  hearts  in  our  mouths  we  watched 
the  two  bend  down  and  slowly  commence 
crawling  into  the  cavern.  There  was  not  room 
for  two  to  crawl  abreast,  so  the  second  man 
kept  up  as  close  as  he  could,  ready  to  lend  a 
hand  should  his  services  be  required. 

Breathlessly  we  watched  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  leader  disappear.  All  was 
quiet  so  far.  On  a  little  bit,  and  still  no 
movement,  apparently,  on  the  part  of  the  pig. 
Then  came  another  forward  movement,  and 
now  only  the  leader's  legs  were  to  be  seen. 
And  yet  he  did  not  move.  Suddenly  a  rumble 
was  heard,  the  toes  stuck  themselves  firmly 
into  the  ground,  and  there  seemed  to  be  con- 
siderable commotion  going  on  inside.  We 
all  got  ready  to  pursue  should  the  pig  break 
through  after  all.  Put  the  next  minute  out 
came  our  man  with  a  smile  on  bis  face,  blood 
on  his  spear,  and,  what  was  better  than  all,  a 
whole  skin. 

We  crowded  round  at  onc(  to  find  out  what 
bad  happened.  It  appeared  that  master  boar 
bad  not  shown  the  same  courage  when  being 
faced  with  cold  steel  as  when  only  poor  Tippoo 
was  bis  antagonist,  lie  had  refused  t'>  budge  at 
all  lor  some  time,  but  cowered  away  in  a  conn  r 
until  actually  struck  by  the  point  of  the  spear. 
lie  bad  then  made  one  effort  to  charge,  but  it 
was  too  late.  Weakened  by  his  wounds,  and 
<  lamped  |or  room,  he  bad  been  unable  to  do 
.up,  further  damage,  and  after  one  struggle  bad 
fallen  back  dead  into  the  corner  from  which  he 
had  attempted  to  i  harge.  W  e  were  all  most 
thankful  for  the  sui  i  ess  of  the  undertaking,  and 
delighted  at  the  courage  displayed  by  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Muttra  Tent  Club.  It  was 
the  most  plu<  k\  thing  I  have  evei  seen  done 
out  pig-sticking,  and  it  assuredl)  deserved  the 
success  which  we  are  told  always  favours,  the 
brave. 


V)fie  Israil  of  tde  tornado. 

By  William  B.  Willson. 

Tornadoes    and   cyclones  are    a   terrible    scourge    to    those  of  the  American  States  which   are   subject 

to  their  visitations.     In   the  last   decade  between  two   and   three    thousand    lives    have    been  lost    and 

twenty-six  million  dollars'  worth  of   property  destroyed  through  this  cause  alone. 


HE  true  Western  cyclone,  the  kind 
that  is  familiarly  known  out  in 
Kansas  as  a  "  rip-snorter,"  is  like 
the  proverbial  army  mule  in  that, 
while  its  general  characteristics  have 
become  known  as  the  result  of  long  observation, 
its  individual  course  of  conduct  in  any  par- 
ticular case  cannot  be  foretold.  Its  attacks 
never  occur  twice  in  exactly  similar  form,  and  it 
never  writes  its  signatures  on  the  landscape  in 
exact  duplicate.  It  is  amenable  to  no  laws, 
knows  no  code  of  ethics,  and  is  most  incon- 
sistent in  its  actions. 

To  begin  its  record   for  unreasonableness  at 
the  very  beginning,  the  cyclone  is  not  a  cyclone 


at  all,  but  a  tornado.  At  least,  that  is  what  the 
meteorological  experts  tell  us,  although  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  a  resident  of  the  South- 
western States  believe  that  a  cyclone  can.  be 
anything  except  its  own  terrible  self.  But 
science  is  inexorable.  It  says,  speaking  through 
the  distinguished  person  of  Professor  Willis 
Moore,  head  of  the  United  ^  States  Weather 
Bureau  :-- 

"  A  cyclone  is  a  horizontally  revolving  disc  of 
air  covering  a  great  extent  of  territory,  some- 
times extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  with  air-currents  flowing  from  all 
directions  spirally  toward  the  centre.  A  tornado 
is    a    revolving    mass    of    air    from    500yds.    to 
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i,oooyds.  in  diameter,  and  is  an  incidenl  of 
the  cyclone,  usually  occurring  al  its  south-easl 
quadrant.  The  cyclone  may  cause  moderate 
or  high  winds  through  a  wist  extent  ol  territory  ; 
the  tornado  with  almost  immeasurable  rotary 
motion  leaves  a  trail  of  destru*  tion  over  .hi  .in  .1 
infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the  area  ol  a 
cyclone."  Professor  Moore  says  further  :  "The 
tornado  is  the  most  violent  of  storms      If    is 


characterized  bj  a  pendent,  funnel-shaped  cloud 
and  a  violent  rotary  motion  in  a  direction 
contrarj  to  the  hands  of  a  clock,  together  with 
a  violent  updraft  in  the  centre." 

That  is  what  causes  the  whole  trouble— the 
violent  rotary  motion  and  the  updraft  in  the 
centre.     No  sane  man  enjoys  being   snat< 

up  lor  a  hundred  feel  or  SO  in  the  air  and  being 
whirled   about    "in   a   direction   contrary  to   the 
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From  a\  miles  away. 

hands  of  a   clock,"  especially  when   his  imme- 
diate  vicinity   is   full  of  trees  and  fragments  of 
houses,    moving    at    different    rates    of    speed. 
Therefore    every     well-regulated     family    in    a 
tornado  -  producing  region    is    provided   with   a 
"cyclone    cellar" — a    big    holt-    in    the  ground 
covered     over     with 
earth     on     top,    and 
entered  by  a  narrow, 
heavy    trapdoor,    or 
in    some   cases  with 
an  entrance  pointing 
in    the    direction    in 
which      the      storms 
usually     travel- 
north  east —and    left 
open.      The   cyclone 
will      ordinarily      re- 
spect such  a  refuge, 
although  it  does  not 
always     do    so,    and 
stories    are    told   out 
West  of  eases  where 
it    has    carried    away 
the  cellar    itself  and 
left  nothing   hut   the 
hole  behind  ! 

No  man  can  tell 
whence  a  cyclone 
comes  or  whither  it 
goes.  It  makes  its 
appearance  at  most 
unexpected  times 
and     places,    demol- 


ishes everything 
along  a  track 
from  a  hundred 
yards  to  half  a 
mile  wide  and 
from  half  a  mile 
to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long, 
and  then  dis- 
appears into  thin 
air.  The  Weather 
Bureau,  which 
tells  of  approach- 
ing rains,  floods, 
or  hurricanes 
with  surprising 
accuracy,  cannot 
announce  that 
to-morro w  a 
tornado  will  wipe 
out  the  village 
of  Stormville, 
Texas,  although 
Stormville  would 
have  been  very 
grateful  if  it  could  have  such  timely  warning.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  announce  the  pre- 
valence of  "  cyclonic  conditions  "  over  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  which  means  that  a  tornado 
may  pay  a  visit  to  any  one  of  a  thousand 
towns  within  that  distance  — or  it   may  not. 
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As  to  just  what  constitutes  "  cyclonic  condi- 
tions "  opinions  seem  to  be  almost  as  hazy  as 
that  brand  of  weather  itself.  The  information 
is  given  that  "the  principal  condition  precedent 
is  an  unstable  state  of  the  atmosphere."  Practi- 
cal experience  adds  that  a  tornado  usually 
occurs  on  a  day  of  stifling  heat  during  which 
sudden  chill  winds  blow  up  for  a  moment  every 
now  and  then.  Dense  clouds  roll  up  and  pass 
across  the  sky,  intermittently  obscuring  the 
blazing  sun.  The  wind  either  blows  in  sudden 
gusts  or  subsides  into  an  oppressive  calm. 

The  tornado  itself,  curiously  enough,  generally 
comes  about  the  time  of  afternoon  tea,  and  if  at 


its  own,  that  building,  however  strongly  made, 
is  doomed.  A  storm  that  struck  the  town 
of  St.  Charles,  111.,  in  1895,  cost  four 
lives,  although  it  wrecked  only  one  building. 
That  was  a  stone  mill,  the  most  substantial 
structure  in  the  town.  The  place  was  con- 
structed mostly  of  wood,  but  the  storm  passed 
all  these  comparatively  flimsy  structures  without 
injury  and  picked  out  the  mill  as  its  special 
victim.  Another  tornado  reported  from  the  State 
of  Alabama  wrecked  a  brick  schoolhouse,  the 
principal  building  in  the  place,  inflicting  not  the 
slightest  injury  elsewhere. 

The  shapes  and  forms  that  tornadoes  assume 
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such  a  tunc  the  cyclone  veteran  hears  a  distant 
roaring  sound  and  sees  a  pendent,  funnel-like 
cloud  approaching,  he  makes  a  dash  lor  his 
"cyclone  cellar  "and  lies  low  until  the  blow  is 
over.  He  might  escape  uninjured  il  he  remained 
in  the  open,  but  nobody  can  tell  exactly  what  a 
cyclone  will  do,  and  iii  its  vicinity  caution  is 
always  the  better  part  of  bravado.      That  funnel 

shaped  1  loud  may  pretend  that  it  is  going  to  pass 
by  a  man  some  300yds,  or  400yds.  awav,  anil 
then,  when  opposite  him,  may  give  its  tail  a 
vicious  twist  and  pick  him  up  before  he  realizes 

its  intention-,.      (  me  may  stand   1  lose  In-side  the 
track     of     a     tornado     in     comparative     saf 
but    if    the    storm    marks    any    structure    for 

Vol.  %:u      46. 


when  they  start  out  on  their  journeys  of 
destruction  are  as  various  as  the  kinds  ol 
damage  they  inflict.  The  most  common  form  is 
the  one  already  referred  to  a  funnel  with  its 
lower  point  close  to  the  surface,  .and  spreading 
out  above  to  a  vast  extent.  Many  cases  have 
been  reported,  however,  where  the  business  <ni\ 
of  the  tornado  appeared  to  l.e  detached  from 
the  cloud  masses  and  to  In-  a  c\ lindei  ol  equal 
size  tor  its  entire  height  In  colour  the)  varj 
from  diaise  Mack  through  purple,  yellow,  and 
grey,  to  white  steam  like  columns. 

.\  tornado  that  was  remarkable  both  in 
appearance  and  in  action  was  one  that 
travelled    from     fexas    across    Oklahoma  and 
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the  Indian  Territory  in  May,  1896.  A  man 
in  Sherman,  Oklahoma,  who  had  exceptional 
opportunities  for  observing  the  storm — inas- 
much as  he  was  caught  up  in  it  and  carried 
several  hundred  yards  before  descending  to 
earth  again — is  certain  that  it  was  not  funnel- 
shaped.  He  says  of  it  :  "  It  looked  to  me 
like  a  great  ball  of  vapour  rolling  over  and 
over  toward  me.  When  I  first  saw  it  dis- 
tinctly it  was  at  a  hill  perhaps  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  away.  It  seemed  to  be  about 
250yds.  wide  and  100ft.  high.  The  motion 
was  that  of  a  ball  rolling  over  and  over,  not 
spiral,  and  it  came  on  rather  slowly,  per- 
haps thirty  miles  an  hour.  Whatever  the 
ball  of  cloud  struck  was  lifted  right  off  the 
ground.  I  saw  it  pick  up  house  after  house 
between  the  hill  and  me,  and  the  cloud 
seemed  to  be  full  of  flying  boards  and 
timbers.  When  the  ball  reached  the  house 
nearest  me  the  place  went  straight  up  off  its 
foundations.  The  house  remained  intact 
until  it  was  about  20ft.  or  25ft.  from  the 
ground  ;  then  it  burst  open  and  the  frag- 
ments flew  in  all  directions.  It  looked  like 
an  exploding  bomb.  The  corn  and  cotton 
standing  100ft.  on  either  side  of  the  storm's 
path  was  uninjured,  but  whenever  the  cloud 
Struck  the  higher  ground  it  spread  out, 
covering  a  wider  strip  of  the  surface.  When 
the  cloud  struck  me  I  went  up  lightly  and 
easily  and  the  sensation  was  not  unpleasant, 
but  I  came  down  hard  and  was  badly 
shaken  up,  although  not  seriously  injured." 
On  the  highway,  north  of  Sherman,  fence 
wires  were  torn  from  the  posts  and  pounded 
into  the  hard  surface  of  the  road  to  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  inches, 

The  vagaries    in    which    a    tornado    will 


indulge  are  inexplicable 
on  any  basis  of  logical 
scientific  reasoning.  The 
cloud-tip  that  does  all  the 
mischief  conducts  itself 
in  a  most  eccentric 
manner.  In  a  tornado 
that  occurred  in  Pawnee 
County,  Kansas,  nine 
funnels  were  in  sight  from 
one  point  at  one  time, 
moving  in  three  different 
directions.  According  to 
the  description  of  one 
eye-witness  these  funnels 
touched  the  ground  only 
at  intervals,  reaching 
down  and  drawing  up 
'•  like  an  elephant's 
trunk."  Wherever  the 
tips  of  the  trunks  touched  the  ground  buildings, 
trees,  or  whatever  occupied  the  spot  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  while  others  a  few  feet  away  were 
uninjured. 

In    a    tornado    that    passed     over    Topeka, 
Kansas,  in   1897,  the  funnel  did  not  touch   the 
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ground  at  any  point. 
This  funnel  was  about 
40ft.  wide,  and  al- 
though its  whirling 
motion  was  plainly 
visible  no  wind  could 
be  felt  a  few  dozen 
yards  away  from  it. 
The  cloud-tip  took  off 
the  roofs  of  houses, 
removed  chimneys, 
and  demolished  smoke- 
stacks,  but  did  no 
damage  on  the  ground 
itself.  A  tornado  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  a 
year  earlier  marked  the 
southern  border  of  its 
path  by  stripping  off 
the  leaves,  bark,  and 
twigs  of  a  large  grove 
of  small  trees  as  cleanly 
as  though  it  had  been 
done  carefully  by  the 
hand  of  man.  The 
bare  trunks  were  left 
standing  upright.  In 
a  few  places  the  border 
of  the  storm  was  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  bark  was  gone 

from    one    side     of   the    trees   while    remaining 
intact  on  the  other. 

In  describing  a  tornado  which  wiped  out 
the  town  of  Chandler,  Oklahoma,  in  1897,  a 
resident  of  the  place  mentions  the  fact  that  in 
one  spot  he  found  a  tree  turned  up  by  the 
roots  lying  with  its  top  toward  the  west.  Across 
that  was  one  with  its 
top  toward  the  north, 
and  across  these  two 
was  one  with  the  top 
pointing  toward  the 
east,  while  a  few  feet 
away  lay  yet  another 
with  the  top  toward 
the  south.  Xo  storm 
but  a  tornado  could 
blow  in  four  different 
directions  at  one  spot 
and  at  the  same  time. 

As  this  storm  pro- 
gressed  it  sent  out 
shoots  that  travelled 
for  a  short  distance, 
ripping  up  everything 
in  their  track  and  then 
disappearing.  These 
branches    did     not 
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detract  from  the  liol- 
ence  of  the  main  storm, 
which  kept  straight  on, 
passing  through  the 
town  —  which  was 
about  a  mile  long  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide — and  wiping  it 
clean  of  buildings  with 
the  exception  of  half-a- 
dozen  houses  on  the 
outskirts. 

One  of  the  most 
violent  tornadoes  of 
recent  years  was  the 
one  that  demolished 
the  town  of  Kirksville. 
Mo.,  in  April,  1899. 
As  described  by  an 
eye-witness  the  storm 
appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy  lowering 
cloud,  below  which, 
its  lowest  point  seem- 
ing to  rest  upon  the 
ground,  was  a  whirling 
mass  of  what  looki  d 
like  a  mixture  of  steam, 
dust,  and  smoke.  The 
roar  of  the  storm  was 
like  that  of  an  express 
train  crossing  a  bridge  at  a  tremendous  rate  of 
speed,  the  earth  trembling  beneath  its  shock. 
When  the  advancing  cloud  was  close  at  hand  the 
whirling  column  at  its  base  seemed  to  tear  itself 
loose  and  hurl  itself  upon  the  town.  In  an 
instant  the  air  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  flying 
dibris  of   every  sort.      Dogs  and   horses,   men, 

women,  and  children. 
fences,  trees,  and  whole 
houses  went  flying  into 
the  air  at  a  rate  which 
the  eye  could  scarcely 
follow.  As  in  the  Slur- 
man  tornado  the  hoi 
were  lifted  bodily  from 
their  foundations  and 
carried  straight  up  for 
50ft.  or  1  ooft.  in  the  air, 
where  they  seemed  to 
explode,  flying  into 
thousandsof  fragments. 
The  storm  passed  in  a 
few  minutes  and  was 
followed  by  a 
Of  rain  and  a  howling 
gale. 

When    this  was  over 
the   surviving  residents 
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took  stock  of  the  wreck  and  found  that  the 
tornado  had  played  some  remarkable  tricks. 
In  several  places  the  beams  of  buildings  had 
been  driven  for  many 
feet  into  the  ground. 
Heavy  foundation- 
stones  were  embedded 
in  the  trunks  of  trees. 
Three  persons,  two 
women  and  a  small 
boy,  had  been  lifted 
into  the  air,  carried  a 
considerable  distance, 
and  thrown  to  the 
ground  with  scarcely 
any  injury.  A  tin  roof, 
blown  from  one  of  the 
wrecked  houses,  was 
found  wrapped  about 
the  stump  of  a  fallen 
tree  so  tightly  that  it 
was  almost  impossible 
to  dislodge  it.  Wells 
40ft.  and  50ft.  in  depth 
were  sucked  dry,  and 
scores  of  other  occur- 
rences equally  remark- 
able were  noted.  The 
speed  of  this  storm  was 
exceptionally  great,  the 


things 
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tornado's  vigour  a  great  number  of  stories 
might  be  told.  There  are  instances  of  such 
as  toothpicks  and  pins  having  been 
driven  deep  into  tree- 
trunks  and  of  pianos 
being  blown  "through 
the  roofs  of  houses 
and  landing  several 
hundred  yards  away 
uninjured.  The  list  is 
a  long  one,  and  al- 
though supported  by 
affidavits  would  tax 
the  credulity  of  any- 
body who  had  never 
seen  the  extraordinary 
tricks  played  by  tor- 
nadoes. 

One  phase  of  the 
tornado  records  which 
is  in  no  way  humorous 
is  the  appalling  list 
of  lives  lost  and  pro- 
perty destroyed.  Dur- 
ing eight  years  of  the 
past  decade  the  pro- 
perty loss  from  this 
cause  amounted  to 
nearly  26,000, ooodols., 
distributed  over  some 


rate  of  its   progress  being  from  sixty  to  eighty         thirty  States  of  the  Union,  and  during  the  same 

time    between    2,000    and    3,000    people  were 


miles  an  hour. 
Of    the   odd 


and 


amusing 


evidences    of    a        killed  by  these  fearful  atmospheric  outbursts. 
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A  TASTE  OF  STARVATION  IN    NORTHERN  NIGERIA. 
By  T.  J.  Tonkin,  late  Medical  Officer  to  the  Hausa  Association's  Expedition. 

Some  account  of  the  march  in  1895  of  the  Hausa  Association's  Expedition  across  the  Gwari  Territory, 
while  it  was  being  raided  for  slaves  by  the  King  of  Kwantagora,  commonly  known  as  the  King  of 
the  Soudan.  This  potentate  has  been,  within  the  last  few  months,  subdued  by  the  British  West 
African  forces,  and  his  capital  taken  as  a  punishment  for  gross  misuse  of  power.  This  narrative  deserves 
special  attention  as  a  faithful  picture  of  West  African  travel. 


UR  experience  came  about  in  the 
following  manner.  We  were  march- 
ing down  on  our  way  from  the  city 
of  Kano,  the  Hausa  capital,  where 
we  had  been  living  for  some  months, 
to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Our  line  lay 
roughly  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  It  took 
us  out  of  the  centre  of  one  province,  over  the 
corner  of  a  second,  right  across  an  arm  of  a 
third,  and  into  the  bulk  of  a  fourth.  The  first 
province — the  one  that  we  had  left — was  peace- 
ful and  quiet.  So  was  the  second.  It  was  in 
the  arm  of  the  third,  an  arm  about  ninety  miles 
wide,  that  our  misfortunes  occurred.  We  had 
set  out  from  Kano  totally  ignorant  of  the  extent 
to  which  that  particular  tract  of  country  was 
disorganized.  We  knew  that  its  lord  and 
m.ister,  the  King  of  the  Soudan,  was  laying  it 
waste  with  fire  and  sword  ;  hut  to  what  extent 
I  do  not  think  we  entirely  grasped  until  it  was 
rorccd  upon  our  comprehension  in  a  rather 
painful  manner;  especiall)  we  did  not  realize  the 
effective   way   in    which   that    country   had    been 

swept  clear  of  food  and  people.     So  it  came  to 

pass  that  we  left  Kano  without  any  store  of  pro 
visions  other  than  a  bag  of  Hour  and  a  few 
biscuits,  which  are  not  much  when  three  hungry 
Englishmen,  .1  hungrii  r  Aral)  boy,  and  eight  or 
ten  black  men  who  are  hungrier  still  have  to 
atisfied  from  them.     I  have  told  before  in 


the  pages  of  The  Wide  World  Magazine 
of  one  of  the  incidents  on  that  eventful 
march*  —  how  we  visited  the  camp  which 
the  King  of  the  Soudan  had  built  in  the  centre 
of  the  raided  territory,  and  how  we  fared  there 
at  his  hands.  In  this  article  I  shall  not  do 
more  than  touch  on  that  incident.  I  wish  to 
set  forth  some  of  the  commoner  incidents  of 
the  journey — the  everyday  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses, the  painful  privations  which  fell  so 
suddenly  to  our  lot. 

When  we  left  the  town  and  province  of  Kano, 
where  we  had  lived  in  plenty  and  been  well 
treated,  and  crossed  the  little  bit  of  Katsena 
that  intervened  between  the  province  of  Kano 
and  the  raided  territory,  there  was  nothing  to 
suggest  to  us  the  barrenness  of  the  country  that 
lay  before  us.  The  smiling  villages  and  populous 
countrysides  of  Kano  and  Katsena  gave  us  no 
hint  of  it.  The  nakedness  of  the  country  across 
which  we  had  to  journey  burst  upon  us  suddenly. 

We  started  our  troubles  by  losing  our  way. 
We  left  Maska,  a  flourishing  frontier  town  of 
/..iria,  one  morning,  and  evening  found  us 
embarked  upon  an  ocean  of  difficulties.  At  the 
little  village  at  which  we  halted  no  one  could 
tell  us  of  any  place  ahead  where  we  could  get 
food.  This  was  nice  news  to  us  who  had  no 
stores.      But  as  yel   we  hardly  believed  it,   and 
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next  morning  we  pushed  on  again.  That  night 
we  brought  up  at  a  place  called  Idesu,  and  eight 
yams  was  the  total  food  output  there — only  eight 
yams,  mind  you.  Then  came  the  deluge,  for  it 
was  when  we  set  out  from  Idesu  that  we  lost  our 
way,  and  in  addition  to  doing  without  food  had 
to  go  without  a  road  as  well.  We  foundered  on 
self-confidence.  One  of  our  party  thought  he 
knew  better  than  the  others  which  was  the  line 
to  be  taken,  and  he  beguiled  us.  Like  most 
other  false  paths,  this  particular  one  was  pleasant 
to  begin  with  ;  I  must  say  that,  in  favour  of 
the  one  who  let  us  in  for  it.  In  fact,  it  was 
very  pleasant,  till  we  had  gone  too  far  along 
it  for  us  to  think  readily  of  turning  back.  Then 
it  began  to  change  its  aspect.  What  had  hither- 
to been  a  beautiful  grassy  valley,  with  rushy 
edges  and  foliaged  banks,  spread  itself  out 
into  a  nasty,  sloppy  quagmire,  wet  and  in- 
different of  footing.  Then  came  a  line  of 
unavoidable  pools.  Then  a  river.  Now,  the 
crossing  of  this  river  was  one  of  the  engineering 
feats  of  our  journey.  We  did  not  really  know 
at  first  that  it  was  a  river.  That  is  the  way  with 
many  small  African  rivers.  This  one  looked 
from  the  outside  like  a  dense  line  of  palm 
thicket.  There  was  no  indication,  other  than 
that  afforded  by  the  denseness  of  the  vegetation, 
that  there  was  water  (more  than  usual)  inside. 
Of  course,  the  denseness  of  the  vegetation  was 
considerable,  in  fact,  it  amounted  to  absolute 
impenetrability.  The  thick,  spiny  palm  poles, 
each  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  child's 
wrist,  were  packed  together  so  closely  and 
intertwined  so  intimately  that  if  the  wall  had 
only  been  a  foot  thick  it  would  have  been 
barely  possible  to  have  seen  the  light  of 
a  lantern  through  it  on  a  dark  night.  It 
was  so  permeated  by  small,  spongy  greenery 
from  below,  and  so  bound  together  by  creeper 
growth  from  above,  as  to  resemble  nothing  on 
earth  so  much  as  an  immense,  solid,  green, 
living  mat —a  mat  1 6ft.  high  and  6oft.  through, 
and  thorny  at  that.  Hut  it  lay  directly  in  our 
path,  and  had  to  be  passed. 

We  were  travelling  with  a  train  of  nearly  twenty 
loaded  donkeys.  We  unloaded  and  tethered 
them.  Then  we  took  tin'  axes  and  set  to  work 
to  hew  a  tunnel  through  this  green  mat.  It  was 
like  hewing  a  tunnel  through  a  frosted  melon. 
After  about  an  hour's  work  we  reached  the  river. 
It  was  3ft.  deep  and  about  36ft.  wide,  and  the 
p,  straight-cut  hanks  were  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  oleaginous  mud  it  has  ever  been  my 
to  meet.  The  course  of  the  river  was, 
moreover,  dark  and  (did,  the  light  and  sweel 
ness  of  the  day  being  shut  out  by  thousands  of 
slimy,  tangled  stems  embracing  overhead.  We 
plumped  down  into  the  water,  waded  across,  and 


in  the  gloom  attacked  the  mat  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  the  one 
we  had  just  completed. 

It  was  an  uphill  fight — a  fight  up  a  hill  about 
as  firm  as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  soft  putty, 
thickly  overlaid  with  train-oil.  But  we  stuck  to 
it.  The  hard,  short  breaths,  the  huh  !  huh  ! 
huh  !  that  accompanied  the  thud  of  the  axe- 
strokes  echoed  mouldily  along  the  dim  river 
aisle.  It  was  chop  !  chop  !  chop  !  slip  !  slip  ! 
slip  !  and  from  time  to  time  an  echoing  splash 
as  one  or  the  other  of  us  slid  helplessly  down 
the  bank  back  into  the  water.  It  was  an  hour 
before  we  could  get  anything  like  a  foothold 
from  which  to  attack  the  second  line  of  living 
web  that  defended  the  far  bank  of  that  river ; 
but  at  last  we  did  succeed,  and  with  spade  and 
axe  literally  fought  our  way,  inch  by  inch  and 
stem  by  stem,  through  to  the  other  side.  Talk 
about  Stanley's  joy  in  emerging  from  the  great, 
dark  forest  !  It  was  nothing  to  the  joy  we  felt 
at  the  sight  of  the  sky  and  the  feel  of  the  fresh 
breeze  on  our  faces,  after  chopping  through  that 
regiment  of  palm  poles. 

Then  there  remained  the  baggage  and  animals 
to  get  through.  We  found  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  loaded  man  to  pass  through  our  tunnel  as 
it  was,  on  account  of  the  slimy  nature  of  the 
river,  the  stubby  character  of  the  paths  to  and 
from  it,  and  the  gloom  that,  enveloping  the  whole, 
prevented  a  man,  who  by  reason  of  having  to 
carry  a  load  could  not  use  his  hands  to  feel  his 
way  and  steady  himself,  seeing  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  dodge  the  awkward  places.  So  we 
made  a  sort  of  pavement  on  the  two  sides,  and 
strengthened  the  river-banks  by  laying  down  the 
palm  poles  we  had  cut.  Then,  with  a  sort  of 
life-line  out  on  the  far  side  to  act  as  a  banister, 
and  one  lot  of  men  in  the  near  tunnel,  one  in 
the  river,  and  a  third  in  the  far  tunnel,  we  got  to 
work,  and  the  loads  were  passed  in,  out,  and 
through.  The  donkeys  were  the  most  trouble. 
They  simply  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
going  through  the  tunnel,  but  we  could  not 
attach  much  weight  to  their  objections- 
through  they  had  to  go.  They  were  jammed 
down  tunnel  number  one,  like  wads  down  a 
gun-barrel,  tumbled  into  the  river  with  a  plop, 
hauled  up  on  the  other  side,  and  shoved  out 
through  tunnel  number  two,  one  by  one,  like 
peas  out  of  a  peashooter.  By-and-bye  the 
whole  travelling  establishment  was  on  the  fat- 
side.  Then  we  camped.  Our  camp  on  this 
evening  was,  of  course,  in  unmitigated  hush. 
There  was  not  a  solitary  dwelling  of  any  sort 
at  hand,  so  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  were 
absolutely  left  to  our  own  resources  for  food. 
l!ut  even  yet  we  were  not  alarmed.  We  thought 
we   would   be  sure   to   fetch    up  at  a  village  of 


OUR    RACK     FOR    THE     DUSHIM    BOGOI. 
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some  sort  in  the  course  of  the  next  day's  march, 
so  we  banged  away  at  the  flour  unreservedly. 
Next  day,  however,  as  mile  after  mile  passed 
away  without  our  encountering  anything  but 
waste  and  ruin,  doubts  began  to  grow  up  in  out- 
minds.  We  were,  if  we  had  but  known  it,  by 
this  time  fairly  embarked  on  the  raided  district, 
and  had  nothing  in  front  of  us  for  days,  with 
one  lean  exception,  but  fear  and  hunger.  We 
did  not  know,  however. 

We  were  aiming  our  steps  by  the  lie  of  the 
country  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  war-camp 
of  the  great  King  who  was  raiding  this  territory 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  there  what 
was  lacking  so  wofully  elsewhere — food  !  One 
or  two  of  our  men  said  they  didn't  think  we 
should  get  much  out  of  the  King  of  the  Soudan, 
and  we  had  doubts  ourselves,  but  go  that  way 
we  had  to,  because  there  was  no  other.  And 
though  we  found  trouble  and  worry  there  we 
also  found  one  goat  ;  and,  as  after-events 
proved,  that  one  goat  just  served  to  carry  us 
through  to  safety.  But  it  was  with  misgiving 
that  we  turned  our  faces  in  the  direction  of  the 
destroyers'  camp — great  misgiving  on  our  part 
and  still  greater  on  the  part  of  our  attendants. 

About  this  time  an  almost  dramatic  feature 
of  this  particular  adventure  opened  itself  out. 
It  was  towards  evening  on  that  day  of  doubts. 
With  the  waning  of  the  day  the  doubts  assumed 
a  darker  and  more  solid  complexion.     English 


rest.  Mohammed  Karaiye,  one  of  our  drivers  and 
a  man  well  experienced  in  the  country,  halted  by 
me  and,  shading  his  eyes,  looked  away  over  the 
rolling  tree-tops  to  the  southward.  The  prospect 
was  one  of  ridge  upon  ridge,  their  lower  slopes 
laden  with  trees  and  their  shoulders  bare.  Away 
at  the  south-west  corner  was  what  appeared  to 
be  a  small  knuckle  of  black  rock.  Presently  it 
caught  Mohammed's  eye. 

"  Aie  !  Legita  !  gashi  ! "  (see  it)  he  said  to 
me,  and  he  caught  in  his  breath.  "  Dushim 
Bogoi ! " 

"Well?"  I  said,  tentatively. 

"  That  rock,  Dushim  Bogoi,  is  many  days' 
journey  from  here  "  (it  was  seventy-five  miles,  as 
a  matter  of  fact).  "  It  is  a  rock  of  great  size  and 
it  lies  over  the  road  that— if,  Insh  Alia,  we  get  so 
far — we  must  pass.  Well,  if  we  find  enough 
food  to  take  us  to  that  rock,  beyond  it  there 
is  food  in  abundance.  If  Sariki-n-Soudan  does 
not  kill  us  before  we  get  there  he  will  not  kill 
us  at  all.  Wuri-n-Samami  ya  kari  Bogoi  "  (the 
country  he  is  raiding  finishes  at  Bogoi). 

We  descended  the  ridge,  and  Dushim  Bogoi 
was  lost  to  our  sight ;  but  during  the  week  that 
elapsed  before  we  saw  it  again  that  knuckle  of 
rock  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  tower  of  hope, 
and  "  When  we  get  past  Bogoi  "  became  a  kind 
of  term  for  happiness  beyond  other  expression. 

From  the  time  we  first  saw  Bogoi  Rock  till 
we  passed  it  we  were  immersed  in  trouble  and 


'WE  D   AND  WATCH   Till 


and  African  alike  felt  the-  oppression  of  the 
moment.  Towards  nightfall  our  train  of  men 
and  beasts  was  slowly  tracking  it-,  way  up  the 
steep  and  rocky  shoulder  of  a  ridge.  Presently 
u     imerged  on  the  top  and  ome  of  us  halted  to 


harassed  by   worries  and  fears.     The  very  first 
evening  we  led  off  with  a  disturbance  about  the 
method  of  dealing  out  what  small  stoi  k  ol 
was    still    left    to    us.        Mr.    Robinson*    was   for 


Now  Canon  ..t'  Ripon     he  was  i  pediiion. 
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making  a  sort  of  skilly  on  the  same  lines  that 
arrowroot  water  is  made,  contending  that  the 
flour  would  hold  out  longest  in  this  way.  I 
was  for  damper,  urging  in  support  of  my  view 
that  what  you  wanted  to  support  you  under 
privation  was  a  lump  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
damper,  constructed  as  I  would  construct  it, 
would  supply  that  want.  We  were  both  right, 
in  a  way.  Mr.  Robinson  was  aiming  at  getting 
nourishment  out  of  the  flour,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  skilly  plan  was  the  best  mode  of 
doing  that.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  thinking 
of  the  flour  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  demon 
hunger  at  arms'  length  ;  and  when  meals  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  of  limited  volume, 
there  is  nothing  that  adds  to  their  satisfying  and 
supporting  power  like  density.  A  piece  of 
good,  solid,  durable  leaden  damper,  once  in  the 
stomach,  stays  there  some  time  ;  it  may  give 
you  indigestion,  but  then  you  are  not  dodging 
indigestion — you  are  dodging  hunger. 

But  on  this  first  occasion  I  was  over-ruled. 
Skilly  it  was.  One  teacupful  of  flour  mixed 
with  cold  water  into  an  even  paste  was  poured 
slowly  into  half  a  bucketful  of  boiling  water, 
and  stirred  steadily  till  the  mixture  had  reached 
what  we  regarded  as  its  maximum  density. 
Then  it  was  set  to  cool.  Cooling  allowed  it  to 
set  to  a  thought  more  than  its  maximum  density 
when  hot.  We  regarded  that  as  a  consideration, 
and  every  decimal  point's  worth  of  extra  stiffness 
that  could  be  got  into  that  skilly  without 
further  addition  of  flour  was  eagerly  got  in. 
Then  we  would  sit  round  and  watch  the  stuff 
cool,  exchanging  such  remarks  as  :— 
"  Now,  then,  keep  your  finger  out  !  " 
"Won't  cool  any  quicker  for  you  digging 
around  in  it !  " 

'•  Besides,  you'll  spoil  the  flavour  !" 
"Here,  gimme  a  spoon  and  lemme  see  how 
the  stuff's  gelting  on  !  " 

It  one  of  us  "saw"  how  the  stuff  was 
gelting  on  all  the  others  wanted  to  "see1'  too, 
and  a  spoonful  would  be  gravely  handed  round 
and  swallowed  with  judicial  slowness.  Then  we 
would  eat  it,  though  a  casual  onlooker  would 
have  been  barely  able  to  distinguish  any  dif- 
ference between  our  watching  it  cool  and  eating 
it.  But  then-  was  a  difference — we  ate  more 
rapidly  when  eating  than  when  watching  it 
cool.  But  if  we  had  relied  solely  upon  our 
flour,  either  in  the  form  of  skilly  or  damper, 
through  this  arduous  time,  we  should  not  have 
gol  through.  We  never  let  an  opportunity  pass 
of  picking  up  anything  eatable.  Every  dis 
mantled  town  and  village  we  encountered  was 
ransacked  for  chance  hits  of  yarn  or  sweel 
potato.  Every  deserted  field  was  carefully  dug 
over    with    pointed    sticks    for    any    odd    hit    of 


tapioca-root  or  nest  of  monkey-nuts  that  might 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  locust-like  swarms 
of  the  raiding  King's  soldiers.  Once  we  found 
four  yams  as  the  result  of  the  search  over  a 
deserted  town  as  large  as  Market  Harborough  ; 
and  once,  I  believe,  we  found  a  sweet  potato 
left  in  a  field.  But  beyond  this  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  our  digging  yielded  any  other  result, 
except  aching  backs  and  disappointed  hearts. 
Once  or  twice,  however,  we  knocked  over  a 
crane,  which  formed  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
bill  of  fare.  These  and  a  few  parrots  were  what 
I  may  call  the  practicable  sources  of  our  nutri- 
tive income  during  the  first  few  days.  For  the 
rest,  we  ate  or  tried  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  dum 
palm — a  yellow  vegetable  concretion  about  as 
large  as  a  cricket  ball,  and  of  similar  construc- 
tion, and  we  also  timorously  experimented  with 
other  roots  and  berries  that  we  found  en  route, 
but  mainly  we  went  empty. 

After  floundering  about  in  the  bush  for  days 
among  bogs  with  sword-grass  fringes  and  nests 
of  rocky  hills  we  blundered  on  to  a  road  again, 
and  two  days  later  that  road  brought  us  to 
Sansanni.  "  Here,"  we  thought,  as  we  wheeled 
over  the  crest  of  the  ridge  that  overlooked  the 
war-camp  where  some  10,000  soldiers  lay  en- 
camped round  the  tent  of  the  raiding  Emir  of 
Kwantagora,  "  we  shall  surely  enjoy  plenty  " ; 
but  we  were  mistaken.  As  I  have  related  else- 
where, we  met  nothing  but  threats  and  black 
looks,  and  one  lean  goat  was  all  the  provender 
we  could  lay  our  hands  on.  With  that  we 
escaped  in  the  dark,  early  hours  of  the  second 
morning  of  our  arrival,  and  were  thankful  to  get 
away  with  our  lives.  For  miles  away  from  the 
camp  the  roads  were  littered  with  human 
remains;  we  had  no  wish  to  lie  by  them. 

But  our  escape  cost  us  dear  in  suffering 
and  fatigue.  We  got  away  from  our  camping- 
ground  about  three  or  four  in  the  morning, 
and  neither  man  nor  beast  stopped  or  spoke  for 
miles.  About  midday  we  rested  to  wipe  the 
sweat  off  our  brows.  Should  we  rest  ?  Hunger 
and  fatigue  clamoured  loudly  "  Yes  "  ;  prudence 
said  "No."  But  prudence  scarcely  spoke 
loudly  enough,  and  I  think  we  should  have  given 
in  but  for  a  little  episode.  We  gazed  back 
along  the  road  we  had  come.  There  was  no 
sign  of  pursuit.  We  gazed  on  ahead,  along  the 
road  that  lay  before  us  —  tree-tops  in  every 
direction  ;  then  as  we  looked,  just  for  a  moment, 
far  away  on  the  horizon  the  foliage  seemed 
waved  aside,  probably  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  a 
vertical  ray  of  light  from  the  sun  seemed  to  drop 
and  split  on  something,  as  a  downfalling  column 
of  water  might  be  expected  to  split  on  the  top  of 
a  pillar. 

"  What  was  that  ?"      I  turned  to  Mohammed, 
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whose  eyes  were  in  the  same  direction  as  mine, 
as  I  asked  the  question. 

Oil,  that?  He  thought  it  was  the  sun  catch- 
ing on  the  top  of  a  sort  of  pinnacle  of  rock  that 
marked   the  site  of  a  ruined   town — ruined,  not 


the  colour  of  the  olive.  Our  feet  were  ulcerated. 
We  no  longer  looked  at  things  in  the  same  light 
as  formerly  ;  we  still  worked  and  hurried  ;  but 
it  was  from  force  of  habit,  and  not  from  any 
healthy  motive.     A  nerveless  apathy  seemed  to 
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this  time  by  the  King  of  the  Soudan,  but  by 
genie  (evil  spirits)  in  consequence  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  Recently  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  many  moons  since!  It's  name," 
he  said,  "was  Kirranku"  (calling  you). 

"  Kirranku  !  "  we  echoed,  seized  by  the  same 
idea,  at  the  same  moment;  "then,  if  it's  calling 
us,  '  Sai  mu  dje'"  (we  will  go).  And  staggering 
and  tottering  we  toiled  on  again. 

We  were  at  our  lowest  that  day,  worn  out 
by  fatigue,  disheartened,  and  worried  by  the 
treatment  we  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  the  Soudan,  with  no  food  to  speak 
of  in  stock,  and  none  to  reckon  on  with  any 
certainty  in  prospect.  What  little  strength 
we  had  was  waning  fast  under  tin-  excessive 
strain  of  this  day's  march  ;  we  were,  indeed, 
iii  a  pitiable  condition.  We  mos!  certainly 
could  not  have  stood,  say,  two  or  three  days 
more  ol  the  hopeless  struggle  we  were  engaged 
in.  We,  ourselves,  were  riddled  with  disease. 
Malaria  and  dysentery  had  sapped  our  powers, 
both  physical  and  mental.  Our  bodies  were 
wasted  to  nothing  ;  our  limbs  were  like  sticks  ; 
and  our  joints  showed  up  on  them  like  lumps 
of  bom        The   whites  of  our   eyes  were  the 

colour  ol  the  yolk  of  a  duck's  egg  and  our  >kin> 
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be  growing  up  over  our  feelings.  The  poor 
beasts  in  our  train  were  our  companions  in 
misfortune.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  the 
first  one  died.  He  dropped  behind  the  rest.  I 
tried  to  urge  him  on.  He  took  no  notice  of 
my  voice.  I  prodded  him  with  the  point 
of  an  unstrung  bow.  He  sagged  along  a  few 
paces,  then  lapsed  again,  and  finally  stopped 
altogether.  Painfully  and  slowly  I  got  off  my 
horse  to  shove  him  along  ;  we  often  had  to  do 
it.  He  wouldn't  move.  He  just  stood  there, 
with  his  eyes  half-shut,  panting.  I  landed  him 
one  a  weak  one  with  the  bow  and,  attaching 
his  halter  to  my  stirrup  iron,  got  on  my  horse 
again  to  tow  him  along.  When  I  started  he 
stumbled  forward  a  few  pai  1  S  :  then  he  fell  into 
the  bushes,  nearly  dragging  me  from  my  horse 
with  the  shock.  1  thought  he  was  merely  tired, 
lint  when  I  got  down  to  help  him  up  he  was 
still  and  dead.  It  1  live  t<>  he  a  hundred  the 
memory  of  the  blow  1  gave  him  will  remain 
with  me. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  our  beasts  were  so 
feeble.  The  hulk  of  the  work  fell  on  them,  ami 
there  was  little  or  nothing  for  them  to  eat. 
Grass  was  scarce.  We  had  been  feeding  them 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  but  there  were  ver\ 
tew    sort,    which    they    would    eat.      We    saved 
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them  as  well  as  we  could,  and  did  our  best  for 
them,  but  they  grew  thinner  and  thinner  day 
by  day.  In  the  low  state  to  which  they  were 
reduced  their  strength  broke  down  rapidly. 

When  they  died,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  they  died  in  the  evening.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  excitement  of  the  day  kept  them  going  until 
nightfall,  and  then  with  the  chill  and  inaction 
they  went  out.  Their  stiff,  swollen  bodies 
were  the  first  things  we  saw  with  the  morning 
light. 

That  night  we  camped  at  the  spot  to  which 
the  pinnacle  of  rock  had  called  us. 

"Kai  ya  kirra  ran  !  muka  zo  !  "  (you  called 
us  !  We  have  come  !)  said  Mohammed  Karaiye, 
fa<  ing  the  hoary  countenance  of  the  venerable 
column. 

"  Kuka  zo  !  "  (you  have  come),  "  Kuka  zo  !  " 
the  evening  wind  seemed  to  whisper  in  reply,  as 
it  wandered  softly  among  the  dikes  and  barrows 
of  the  deserted  town.  Listless  and  tired, 
we  dumped  ourselves  down  under  the  shadow 
of  the  rock  and  slept  fitfully.  But  hope  was 
near,  and  though  hope  is  not  help  it  is  next 
door  to  it.  Slow  and  acheful,  and  late,  was  our 
start  next  morning.  As  far  as  I  remember,  it 
was  breakfastless  into  the  bargain.  But  that 
was  the  cloud  that  was  to  make  the  ray  of 
sunshine  that  was  about  to  fall  on  us  the  more 
vivid.  We  descended  from  the  base  of  the 
"calling  rock  "  and  found  ourselves  face  to  face 


with  a  steep  and  rocky  ascent.  Yard  by  yard 
we  toiled  up  it.  Mohammed  went  on  ahead  to 
look  out  for  the  likeliest  road  down  the  other 
side.  By-and-by  he  reached  the  top  and 
stood  out  against  the  sky.     For  a  moment  he 

was  still,  then 
he  started  to 
caper  as  if  he 
had  suddenly 
taken  leave  of 
his  senses. 
Faint  breaths 
of  song  were 
wafted  to  us 
down  the  hill- 
side.        We 


hurried  along 
-to  catch 
him  and  hold 
h  i  m  d  o  w  n 
was  what  we 
were  thinking 
of,  I  believe. 
T  h  e n  the 
breeze  fresh- 
ened    up   and 


we  got  a  snatch  of  the  song  :  - 

Out  of  the  darkness,  Dushim  Bogoi  ! 
(Jut  of  the  sad  and  weary  country, 
Out  of  the  land  of  many  perils. 

It  was  enough  for  us.  Leaving  the  beasts  to 
look  after  themselves,  with  a  shout  of  "  Dushim 
Bogoi  !  Dushim  Bogoi  !  "  we  broke  away,  half 
running,  half  crawling,  up  the  steep  to  the  crest ; 
and  there  breathless,  on  feet  or  hands  and 
knees,  as  came  handiest,  we  joined  the  capering 
leader,  and  full  of  thankfulness  gazed  away 
across  the  valley  at  a  massive  mound  of  rock, 
whose  summit  the  morning  sun  was  just 
beginning  to  flush  with  gold.  It  was  Bogoi 
Mountain,  the  Karin  Samami  (frontier  of  the 
raided  district),  at  which  point  it  was  reported 
the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  the  Soudan  had 
ceased  to  eat  the  land,  and  beyond  which  (so  at 
least  said  Mohammed)  there  was  plenty. 

Hereafter  all  went  more  merrily.  Puckers 
that  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks'  privations  had 
seemingly  graven  into  faces  straightened  out 
with  miraculous  rapidity.  Even  a  nest  of 
corpses  on  whose  poor  remnants  a  colony  ol 
vultures  were  battening  failed  to  depress  us. 
With  fresh  vigour  born  of  hope  we  pushed  rest- 
lessly on  with  our  faces  to  the  rock.  And  every 
now  and  then  some  one  of  our  following  would 
I  ireak  out  into  song  :— 

"  Ahaiya  !     Ahaiya  !     Ahaiya  !  '" 

lor  there  was  food  at  the  foot  of  that  rock. 


The    Mushroom =Caves   of    Paris. 

By  Edouard  Charles. 

Paris  is  built  over  a  vast  network  of  catacombs    large  enough  to  accommodate   the  whole  population 

of     the     city.        In    these    strange     underground    chambers    a     great     industry     is    carried    on    in     the 

raising   of    mushrooms    for    the    Parisian    market.       In  this    article    Monsieur   Charles  describes  a  visit 

which  he  and   a  photographer  paid  to  some  of  the  mushroom-caves. 


ITH  most  cities  life  begins  at  the 
ground  floor  (cellars,  sewers,  and 
electric  tubes  always  excepted)  and 
ends  at  the  top  story,  but  in  Paris, 
while    business    is    being    profitably 

conducted  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  loftiest 

itage,  it  is  also  being 

as  profitably  pur- 
sued in  the  dark- 
ness of   the   depths 

below,    far    beneath 

even  the  sewers  and 

the  famous  Metro- 
politan   Railway    of 

which  the  Parisians 

are  so  proud.     For 

Paris    is    hone y- 

combed  with  sub- 
terranean vaults  and 

passages.       It     is 

literally    built  upon 

columns  and  walls, 

and     if     one     fine 

morning    the   world 

awoke  to  learn  that 

the      bottom      had 

fallen     out     of     the 

Gay  Capital   and  it 

had     crumpled     up 

like     a    house    of 

cards    it    would    be 

no  surprising    thing 

to     those      familiar 

with  the  under- 
ground     world     of 

Paris.        It     would 

seem  as  though  the 

former     inhabitants 

had    devoted     their 

efforts  to  hewing  out 

a  place  wherein  they 

might   seek    refuge  in  case  of  dire  necessity,  for, 

though   few  are   aware  of   the   fact,   the  entire 
lulation  of   Paris  could   hide  itself   bi  neath 

tii.   i  ity. 
To  build  the  city   we  know   so  well    to-day 

past  generations  delved  and  dug  beneath  it  for 
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the  coveted  stone.  What  then  were  quarries 
have  now  become  caves,  portions  of  which  have 
been  converted  into  catacombs  and  contain  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  while  others  are  used  for  the 
very  mundane  purpose  of  growing  mushrooms  — 
those   sweet,    tasty    little    champignons   without 

which  no  ragout  is 
complete  and  which 
one  never  fails  to 
find  on  a  French 
menu.  The  mush- 
room is  a  co  m- 
estible  particularly 
favoured  by  the 
French.  Waggon- 
loads  from  near  and 
far  find  their  way 
into  the  central 
markets  of  the  city 
every  day  in  the 
year,  and  the  annual 
consumption  by  the 
Parisians  of  this 
vegetable  represents 
a  value  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  Roth  be- 
neath the  city  itself 
and  outside  it  these 
strange  mushroom- 
caves  extend  for 
miles  in  all  direc- 
tion S  \  and  in 
them  hundreds  of 
men,  who  often 
never  see  daylight 
fr  o  m  m  o  rn  till 
eve,  pass  their  lives 
in  cultivating  the 
champignon. 

I  was  told  that 
I  should  find  thes<  "under  boulevards"  of 
the  great  city  well  worthy  a  visit,  and  in 
a  weak  moment  ol  curiosity  1  accepted  the 
offer  ol  an  influential  friend  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  myself  and  a  photographer  to 
end  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and   learn 
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to  fare  worried  the  photographer,  and  we 
were  both  immensely  relieved  to  learn  that 
this  shaft  was  not  the  entrance,  but  only  the 
place  where  they  pitched  the  manure  down. 
I  still  had  hopes  of  gaining  entrance  other 
than  by  descending  a  shaft— a  gentle  slope 
or  something  of  that  sort  was  what  I  wanted 
—and  I  felt  convinced  that  this  would  be 
the  case  when  our  guide  said  we  had  rather 
a  long  walk  before  us.  It  proved  a  good 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  journey,  over 
fields  and  down  country  lanes,  ere  he  stopped 
suddenly  before  a  small  square  fence  and 
told  us  we  had  reached  our  destination.  And 
we  had  been  following  the  line  of  one  of  the 
underground  passages  all  the  time  ! 

Opening  a  gate,  the  farmer  revealed  a 
shaft ;  my  hopes  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 
I  had  never  done  any  ladder-climbing,  and 
I  really  did  not  fancy  the  feat  of  "  monkey- 
ing" down  a  pole,  the  rungs  of  which  were 
just  short  iron  bars  inserted,  none  too  near 
one  another,  on  either  side,  and  which  swayed 
to  and  fro  like  a  bough  in  the  wind. 

'•  I  can't  see  the  bottom,"  said  the  photo- 
grapher, somewhat  ruefully. 

Eor  my  part  that  did  not  matter  so  much. 
1  was  only  anxious  not  to  feel\\.  too  suddenly, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  break  a  drop  of  45 It., 


something  of  the  art  of  underground  mush- 
room-growing. I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
have  thanked  that  friend  so  effusively  for  his 
kindly  interest  as  I  did  had  I  been  aware  of 
the  experience  the  trip  held  in  store  for  my 
adventurous  soul,  and  I  am  sure  my  photo- 
grapher will  regard  me  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life  as  his  particular  enemy.  Still,  I 
went,  added  to  my  store  of  knowledge,  and 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  go  again. 

We  departed  one'  fine  morning,  the  photo- 
grapher and  I,  for  Malakoff,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Paris.  We  found  the  mushroom-farmer  on 
his  farm  awaiting  us-- a  well-built,  bluff,  hearty 
specimen  of  French  fermier,  M.  Burvingt  by 
name.  I  looked  around  for  signs  of  caves,  but 
failed  to  find  them,  nor  did  I  see  any  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  under  which  they  might 
be.  In  answer  to  a  question  I  was  informed 
that  they  were  just  fifteen  metres  under  our 
feet  ! 

"This  shaft  leads  right  into  them,"  said  the 
farm  :r,  indicating  a  covered  circular  hole  in 
the  ground  I  had  not  hitherto  noticed.  He 
pulled  the  boards  away  and  I  looked  down, 
shuddering,  tor  1  looked  only  into  fathomless 
darkness.  I  low  we  were  to  get  down  puzzled 
in-'  ;  how  the  photographic  apparatus  was  going 
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unless  hitting  against  the  sides  as  one  fell  might 
be  regarded  as  breaking  it.  The  first  difficulty 
was  to  get  the  photographic  apparatus  below. 
Camera,  stand,  and  flash-lamps  were  packed  into 
a  basket,  which  was  hooked  on  to  a  rope,  and 
away  it  sped,  but  quick  as  the  rope  went 
through  the  hands  of  the  champignonniste  the 
camera-stand  was  quicker  in  its  descent.  The 
farmer  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  the  photo- 
grapher gave  me  a  look  of  pain  which  clearly 
indicated  his  fear  that  there  would  be  no  photo- 
graphs taken  that  day.  After  our  guide  had 
disappeared  over  the  ledge  and  reached  the 
bottom  the  photographer  followed  him,  anxious, 
no  doubt,  to  discover  what  was  broken.  When 
the  primitive  ladder  oscillated  no  longer  beneath 


eyes  had  it  been  held  there.  Our  guide  shouted, 
and  his  voice,  being  in  keeping  with  his  stature, 
filled  the  blackness,  rumbling  away  down  the 
many  arteries  leading  from  where  we  were 
standing  and  coming  back  again  from  a  dozen 
different  directions.  In  answer  to  his  call  there 
presently  danced  in  the  dark  void  ahead  of  us 
a  couple  of  lights. 

They  heralded  the  approach  of  a  ccuple  of 
champignotmistes,  who,  emerging  from  their 
habitual  gloom,  disclosed  themselves  as  short, 
dark  individuals,  of  none  too  prepossessing 
appearance,  attired,  with  but  scant  regard  for 
the  temperature,  in  blue  cotton  trousers,  blouses, 
and  sabots.  Their  coats  they  had  discarded. 
Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  ground  I  envied 
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his  weight  I  went  slowly  and  silently  down, 
landing  safely  in  about  three  inches  of  mud.  1 
found  my  colleague  busily  engaged  in  cleaning 
the  broken  camera-stand. 

"Good  thing  it  wasn't  the  camera/1  he 
remarked,  and  I  agreed. 

It  had  been  i2odeg.  in  the  sun  up  above,  for 
the  day  w,is  particularly  fun.  Down  here  it 
was  (old,  damp,  dark,  and  uninviting]  so  cold 
that  I  shivered  in  my  shut  sleeves,  tor  I  had 
lett  my  coat  above  ;  so  damp  that  I  developed 
a  violent  cold  next  day  ;  and  so  black  that  out 
of  the  circle  of  light  that  came  down  the  shaft 
one  could  not  have  seen  one's  hand  before  one's 


them  their  substantial  foot-coverings,  and  the 
more  so  when,  later,  I  found  mysell  wading 
through  a  veritable  morass  of  slimy  sand. 

Provided  with  lights  small  round  colza-oil 
lamps  fixed  on  the  ends  of  sticks  and  encum- 
bered with  the  photographic  materials,  we 
moved  forward,  and  then  the  leal  torture  ol 
the  expci ien<  <■  began. 

••  Mm. I  your  heads  '."  said  the  guide  "Bend 
youi  backs!  Prenez  garde  hi!"  in  alarm,  as 
the  bewildered  photographer  was  about  to 
dispute  the  solidity  of  the  ceiling  above.  We 
bent  our  backs,  bent  ourselves  nearly  double- 
in  fa<  t,  and  yi  t  fell  our  hi  raping  the  roof 
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two  awful  hours.  We  formed  a 
weird  and  ghostly  procession  as  we 
moved  forward  through  the  inky 
blackness,  the  silence  broken  only 
by  our  footsteps  as  we  splashed 
along  through  the  puddles,  the 
solemn  drip,  drip  of  water  from  the 
walls  and  roof,  an  exclamation  now 
and  then  from  myself  as  I  nearly 
tripped  over  one  of  the  mushroom- 
beds,  and  strange  mutterings  from  the 
man  who  was  to  work  the  camera. 

The  famous  mushroom-beds  were 
at  our  feet.  We  were,  in  fact,  walk- 
ing in  the  narrow  space  between 
them- — a  path  perhaps  a  foot  in 
width.  They  ran  along  the  caves 
in  rows,  two  against  the  sides  and  a 
pair  down  the  centre.  They  seemed 
to  be  banks  of  sand  some  2ft.  in 
height,  and  inclining  up  from  a  2ft. 
base  to  a  rounded  top.  The  soil 
was  clammy  and  crumbling  to  the 
touch,  and  inlaid  with  round  white 
discs,  varying  in  circumference  from 
the  dimensions  of  a  shilling  to  a 
small -sized  saucer  —  the  precious 
champignons. 

"  Is  there  much  of  this  ?  "  I  asked 
of  the  farmer  leading  us,  who  seemed 
prepared  to  walk  on  for  ever. 
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of  the  passage ; 
and  bent  and 
cramped  like 
this  we  were  for 
t  w  0  mortal 
hours.  I  said 
that  the  place 
was  cold,  damp, 
black,  and  un- 
inviting ;  let  me 
now  add  that  it 
was  very  un- 
comfortable, 
for  the  ceiling 
above  us  —  of 
solid  stone  - 
was  not  more 
than  3ft.  from 
the  floor.  If 
ever  there  was 
a  time  when  I 
have  not  been 
proud  of  my 
height  it  was 
during    those 
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"  Seven  or  eight  kilometres,"  he  answered, 
unconcernedly. 

We  had  arrived  at  a  bend.  How  long  I  had 
been  creeping  onwards,  bumping  now  my  head 
and  now  an  arm,  stumbling,  sprawling,  and 
saying  things,  I  know  not  ;  but  my  back  ached 
frightfully,  and  I  appreciated  more  than  ever 
before  the  comforts  of  being  a  short  man. 

It  seemed  we  had  walked  for  ages. 

"  We  will  take  a  photograph  here,"  I  said, 
which  brought 
the  party  to  a 
halt.  While  the 
photographe  r 
made  ready  his 
camera  I  ex- 
plained to  our 
friends  the  mys- 
teries of  the  flash- 
lamp,  and  when 
he  was  quite 
ready  gave  them 
the  signal  to  put 
out  their  lamps. 
They  did  so.  The 
blackness  could 
almost  have  been 
cut  with  a  knife, 
and  the  stillness 
was  so  intense 
that  we  could 
hear  each  other's 
regular  breath- 
ing. Terrible 
thoughts  scurried 
through  m y 
brain.  What 
must  it  be,  I 
thought,  to  be 
lost  in  such  a 
place  without  a 
light,  without 
food,  or  to  be  in 
there  with  an 
enemy  who  was 
familiar  with  its 
ramifications  ? 
It    was    a    place 

to  lose  oneself  in,  to  go  mad  in,  to  be 
murdered  in  without  the  world  being  a  jot 
the  wiser.  And  what  was  that?  Some- 
thing crawling  over  my  face,  here  and 
there  and  everywhere  ;  something  creeping  up 
my  arms  ;  something  gliding  round  my  neck. 
Would  that  lamp  never  flash  ?  It  seemed  an 
age,  but  was  in  reality  not  a  second.  A  blue, 
blinding  glare  went  up,  illumining  the  space 
around  with   such   a  light  as   it  had  never  seen 
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bel 


ore,    and     showing    up     plainly    the     trio    of 


champignonnisles  crouched  down  as  they  worked, 
and  scaring  a  million  flies  and  spiders  and  good- 
ness alone  knows  what  other  insects  and  vermin. 
The  light  died  down  and  went  out,  and  again 
the  lamps'  sprang  into  life  and  shed  their 
nickering,  welcome  gleams  around. 

After  securing  some  other  pictures  and  a  very 
fine  accumulation  of  small  flies  on  our  lamps — 
indeed,  the  oil-wells  were  black  with  them — we 
gladly  sought  the  upper  world  again.     I  had  no 

ambition  to  ex- 
plore the  caves 
in  their  entirety, 
but  only  to  get 
m  y  era  m  p  e  d 
spine  once  more 
into  its  normal 
position,  to  sit 
down  and  rest 
in  a  neighbour- 
ing cabaret  and 
gather  mush- 
room knowledge 
from  the  lips  of 
the  grower  him- 
self. Fifty  years 
before,  he  told 
me,  these  caves 
had  been  open  to 
the  broad  light 
of  day.  They 
were  the  scene 
of  great  activity, 
resounding  con- 
tinually with  the 
explosions  of 
gunpowder,  for 
there  men  were 
quarrying  the 
stone  that  helped 
to  build  Paris. 
Later  on  they 
had  been  aban- 
doned and 
covered  in,  to  be 
finally  taken  over 
by  the  cultivator 
of  mushrooms. 
This  is  the  history  of  most  of  the  caves  which 
are  now  used  for  this  purpose,  not  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of   the  Capital,   but  throughout 

France. 

But  all  are  not  of  the  genre  I  have  just 
described,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  gone 
myself  and  prevailed  upon  the  photographer  to 
accompany  me  to  the  famous  caves  of  Issy- 
les  -  Moulincaux,  owned  by  champignonniste 
Sauvageot.  I  found  them,  as  I  had  been  told 
1   should,   to    be    in    decided    contrast    to  those 
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KETS    OF    FRESH-GATHERED    MUSHROOMS    AWAITING    Col. 

From  a  Photo. 

previously  visited  ;  as  large  as  the  others  were 
small — 30ft.  in  height  at  least.  And  there  was 
no  ladder  to  descend  ;  one  walked  straight  into 
the  tunnel  from  the  daylight,  for  it  pierced  a 
hill,  a  chalk  hill  whence  had  been  quarried 
thousands  of  tons  of  chalk  of  the  quality  that 
makes  acquaintance  with  the  tips  of  billiard 
cues.  The  main  tunnel,  cutting  clean  into  the 
hill  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  250  yards, 
would  have  easily  admitted  a  carriage  and  pair 
carrying  another  vehicle  on  top.  As  mushroom- 
caves  go  it  was  certainly  a  handsome  one,  but 
just  as  cold  and  damp  as  any  other,  with  a 
switchback  sort  of  road  leading  from  the 
entrance  to  the  bottom  of  the  caves.  Here 
was  space  for  six  lines  of  mushroom-beds 
to  wend  their  irregular  ways  side  by  side,  as  will 
be  seen  in  our  photograph. 

There  were   six  of  these   large  galleries,  from 
which    numerous    others   ran    off,    twisting   and 


winding  about  to  the  length  of 
some  seven  kilometres.  Cut  in 
the  sides  of  the  passages  were 
numerous  little  "  chapels,"  some 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  others 
high  up  in  the  side  of  the  wall. 
In  all,  these  caves  contained  some 
sixty  kilometres  of  fine  mushroom- 
beds  ;  spiders  and  flies  we  found 
there  in  their  millions,  the  only 
occupants  beyond  being  rats  and 
the  cats  that  are  kept  there  to 
catch  them. 

In  no  cave  of  such  dimensions 
are  all  the  mushroom-beds  in  the 
same  stage  of  advancement  at 
once.  While  some  thousands  of 
metres  are  in  full  bloom,  others 
are  not  so  far  advanced,  and  in 
some  passages  the  beds  are  only 
just  being  laid  down,  while  in 
others  the  work  of  clearing  out 
old  and  useless  beds  is  being 
carried  on.  Why  this  is  so  will 
be  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that 
it  would  take  the  fifty  men  em- 
ployed in  the  caves  at  Issy-les- 
Moulineaux  eight  months  to  fill 
them  with  the  68,000  metres  they 
are  capable  of  accommodating. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  an 
absolute  sine  qua  non  ere  a  new 
bed  can  be  laid  down.  The 
cave  must  be  cleared  of  the  old 
bed  entirely  ;  not  a  particle  of  it 
must  be  left,  for  with  all  the 
mushroom's  aptitude  for  light- 
ning growth  it  is  something  of 
a  dandy  in  the  vegetable  world. 
There  are  certain  things  the  champignon  does 
not  like  :  that  it  prefers  death  to,  in  fact,  and 
amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  dead  rats,  old 
iron,  and  a  parasitical  insect  with  a  special 
weakness  for  the  nutritious  mushroom.  When 
this  insect  gets  in  its  deadly  work  the  farmer 
has  good  reason  to  sigh.  Dead  rats  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  caves  with  dead  mush- 
rooms all  around  them,  for  the  mushroom 
apparently  cannot  tolerate  dead  rats  any  more 
than  it  can  rusty  horse-shoes  or  any  other  rusty 
pieces  of  iron.  Such  things  spell  loss  to  the 
champignonhiste. 

New  beds  are  laid  down  every  five  or  six 
months,  and  as  they  do  not  bear  until  three 
months  have  passed  the  harvest  need  be  a 
rich  one,  for  the  average  cost  of  a  bed  ere  it 
shows  signs  of  produce  is  2^  francs  per  metre. 
first  the  manure  has  to  be  secured,  and  then, 
ere  it  can    be   used,  it  has   to   be   prepared,  the 
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t  a  k  i  1 i  g 
from  three  to 
six  weeks. 
When  ready  it 
is  carried  into 
the  cave  or 
shovelled  down 
a  shaft  as  occa- 
sion requires. 

The  building 
of  the  beds   is 
a  peculiar   and 
laborious     pro- 
cess.        Sitting 
astride  the  por- 
tion of  the  bed 
he   has  first 
m  a  d  e      the 
worker  gathers 
armfuls    of 
manure   and 
presses   the 
material    down 
to   an    even 
height  in  front 
of  him.      Thus 
he     is     always 
provided     with 
a  seat.     Ere  the 
ture    of    the   beds 
i2deg.    to    iadeg. 
been  cold  in  our 
shirt-sleeves!) 
The  spawn  sown, 
the      manure      is 
covered      with 
sand,     and     then 
every  two  or  three 
days    the   beds 
must   be  liberally 
watered.      At   the 
end    of     three 
months  the  "  but- 
tons "'   poke   their 
heads   through, 
then  gradually  the 
beds     become 
covered       w  i t  h 
white      hoods, 
Which     On     attain 

ing    the    required 
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spawn  is  sown  the  tempera- 
must  have  reached  about 
Fah.   (No    wonder    we    had 
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baskets 


s  i / e  are  c  0 1  - 
lected  for  mar- 
ket. Unless, 
h  o  w  ever,  a 
metre  yields 
four  kilos  of 
mushrooms  at 
the  least  the 
proprietor  of 
the  cave  has 
little  occasion 
to  be  cheerful, 
for  its  creation 
and  care  ac- 
count for  an 
outlay  of  three 
francs,  while  the 
harvest  only 
fetches  a  franc 
per  kilo. 

Winter  is  the 
best  season  for 
Xh&chanipignoti- 
niste.  Then, 
M.  Sauvageot 
told  me,  he 
sends  to  mar- 
ket no  fewer 
a     day,     which 


iHiur* 

"Mill! 


than     one     hundred 
means    1,100    kilos,    while    during    the    other 
seasons  of  the  year  forty  baskets  or  440  kilos 

is  the  daily  out- 
put. In  the  pro- 
duction of  this 
perennial  harvest 
thousands  of 
workmen  find 
e  m"  p  1  0  y  m  e  n  t 
round  Paris  alone 
— men  who  pass 
their  days  in 
damp  and  dark- 
ness, with  only 
spiders  and  flies 
to  keep  them  com- 
pany, and  yet 
si  'in  to  experi- 
ence noevil  effects 
as  the  result  of 
their  strange  sur- 
roundinj 
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HOW   BOOM -TOWNS  ARE   BORN. 


By  VV.  R.  Draper,  of  Wichita,  Kansas. 

A  feature  of  the  opening-up  of  Government  land  to  public  settlement  in  the  United  States  is  the 
real-estate  "  boom  "  which  follows.  Towns  and  villages  spring  up  in  a  day  on  what  but  a  short 
time  before  was  pasture-land  or  prairie.  In  this  little  article  Mr.  Draper  describes  the  "  birth  "  of 
Lawton,  Anadarko,  and  Hobart,  three  typical  boom-towns  which  sprang  into  vigorous  life  literally 
in  an   hour.     He  illustrates  his  paper  with  photographs    of  the  curious    erections   in  which   important 

business   undertakings  were  temporarily  housed. 


ANY  towns  in  the  Western  States  of 
America  have  been  born  in  a  day, 
but  the  villages  of  the  new  Okla- 
homa country— which  was  opened 
for  settlement  on  August  6th  last — 
have  shown  a  rapidity  of  growth  marvellous 
even  in  a  land  where  rapidity  counts  for  little. 
Lawton,  Hobart,  and  Anadarko,  the  three 
principal  towns  of  the  new  Kiowa-Comanche 
country,  were  born  literally  in  an  hour.  Lawton 
had  a  population  of  7,000  souls  at  sunrise  on 
the   morning  of  the  opening  of  the  district  to 


the  fact  that  no  "  town  lots  "  were  given  away 
free,  as  had  been  done  on  all  previous  occasions. 
They  were  put  up  to  public  auction,  and  the 
bidding  was  brisk.  My  first  photograph  shows 
the  bidding  for  the  town  lots  at  Hobart.  Men 
and  women  alike  stood  in  the  blazing  sunshine 
at  Hobart,  Anadarko,  and  Lawton,  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  acquirement  of 
choice  lots.  In  a  field  of  standing  corn 
lots  20ft.  by  100ft.  sold  for  i,ooodols.  each. 
At  Lawton  one  choice  corner  lot,  which  had 
been  but  a  few  days  past  a  cattle-pen,  sold  for 
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settlement,  while  Anadarko  had  three  main 
business  streets  laid  out  and  a  hundred  or  more 
business  houses  open  before  noon.  Banks,  dry 
goods  stores,  land  offices,  etc.,  were  opened 
immediately  in  tents,  and  a  court  of  justice 
came  in  on  wheels,  as  did  the  post-office  at 
Lawton. 

Nowhere  in  the  West  has  such  activity  been 
manifested  in  town  building  as  was  seen  at  this, 
the  last  of  the  "free  land  openings."*  And 
what  makes  this  rush  all  the  more  surprising  is 

I  bis   "land    opening,"  at    which    150,000   people  drew  lots  for 
13,000    frc<     farm       was   fully    described    and    illustrated    in    our 

November  issue. 


6,5oodols.,  and  the  purchaser  soon  sold  his 
expensive  property  at  a  good  profit. 

At  Lawton  in  less  than  three  hours  every 
kind  of  business,  from  a  bank  to  a  "  notion 
store,"  was  running  at  full  blast,  and  "  bargain 
sales"  were  publicly  advertised.  Before  Ana- 
darko was  a  week  old  the  merchants  of  the 
town  had  formed  a  commercial  club  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  protection,  and  were  arranging 
for  a  wrater-works  and  a  fire  brigade. 

The  stores  were  nearly  all  conducted  in  im- 
provised wooden  shanties,  many  of  them  in 
tents,  and  not  a  few  merely  under  a  canvas 
roof  with  no  sides  whatever. 
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My  third  photograph  shows  one  of  the  lead- 
ing grocery  stores  at  Anadarko,  the  leading  line 
of  which — "  ioolb.  of  wet  sugar  for  5dols." — is 
advertised  on  an  elegant  board  stuck  into  the 
ground.  Another  snap-shot  shows  the  Anadarko 
National  Bank,  whose  premises  would  look 
slightly  out  of  place  in  Lombard  Street. 

The  fifth  photo,  reproduced  depicts  the 
offices  of  the  County  Treasurer,  County  Attor- 
ney, and  County  Surveyor — the  Spring  Gardens, 
so  to  speak,  of 
Lawton.  Natur- 
ally, certain  legal 
formalities  had  to 
be  observed,  even 
in  a  "boom-town," 
and  these  were 
attended  to  with 
promptitude  and 
dispatch  by  the 
proprietors  of  the 
imposing  "  Law 
Office  "  seen  in 
my  sixth  photo- 
graph. This  pala- 
tial establishment 
was  also  located 
at  I  .awton. 

I  saw  frantic 
men  whose  noods 
had  arrived  by 
rail  take  them 
1 1  "i  11  the  truck 
and  sell  them 
from  waggons, 
being  quite  unable 
to     get     a     st<n. 


room  in 
which  to  dis- 
play them. 
Trade  was 
good  in  all 
lines  in  these 
new  towns, 
for  the 
people  who 
had  come 
to  make  this 
their  home 
generally 
came  need- 
ful of  manv 
things.  Enor- 
mous prices 
were  charged 
f  o  r  ever  y- 
t  h  i  n  g  a  n  d 
paid  without 
a  murmur. 
The  only  cheap  thing  in  the  country,  curiously 
enough,  was  lemonade,  and  all  one  could  drink 
of  this  was  obtainable  for  five  cents.  The 
lemonade  vendors  grew  rich  even  at  this  low 
price,  for  they  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  "  fixing  " 
the  lemonade  so  that  one  could  drink  but 
little.  Every  bucketful  was  half  filled  with  ice, 
which  made  the  liquid  so  cold  that  the  heated 
"  boomers  "  could  not  drink  their  fill.  Manv, 
determined  to  obtain  their  money's  worth,  over- 
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drank  themselves,  and  li  lemonade  sickness " 
was  one  of  the  recognised  disorders  which  the 
medical  men  on  the  spot  had  to  deal  with. 

I  was  in  Anadarko  shortly  after  its  birth.  A 
heavy  wind  and  rain-storm  had  already  torn 
down  the  greater  portion  of  the  hastily-erected 
business  section.  Two  men  were  killed  by  the 
storm  and  several  others  injured,  but  before  the 
rain  had  stopped  falling  carpenters  were  at  work 
on  the  ruins,  and  two  days  later  the  work  of  the 


cyclone  could  not  have  been  distinguished. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  the  frenzied  energy 
with  which  these  "  boom- towns  "  are  run  up. 

In  this  wonderful  new  country,  which  was 
made  the  home  of  100,000  persons  directly 
after  the  opening,  about  twenty  new  towns  have 
been  started,  and  new  town-site  companies  are 
securing  charters  every  day.  The  spirit  of  the 
speculators  seems  undaunted  at  the  possibility 
of  the  country  being  overdone.     There  is  no 
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way  of  stopping 
a  "  boom-town  " 
on    the    border 

when  once  it 
has  been  well 
started.  A  rival 
village  estab- 
lished some  few 
miles  away  will 
only  strengthen 
the  boom,  and 
cause  the  two 
places  to  fight 
each  other  with 
fierce  determi- 
nation. Even 
when  a  railroad 
corporation 
takes  sides 
against  a  town  the  fight  is  kept  up.  In 
some  cases  the  railway  companies  have  chosen 
a  site  where  they  wish  to  establish  a  new  town, 
ignoring  the  Government  town-site  altogether. 
Indeed,  some  very  bitter   feuds  are   still   raging 
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largest  firm  in 
the  town.  This 
will  bring  others 
to  buy  ground 
in  that  vicinity, 
and  it  is  soon 
looked  upon  as 
the  business 
centre  of  the 
t  o  w  n .  The 
speculator,  hav- 
ing disposed  of 
his  land  at 
enormously  en 
hanced  prices, 
goes  off  to  some 
other  town  and 
repeats  the  same 
trick,  leaving 
his  dupes  to  discover,  too  late,  that  the  land 
they  have  bought  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  in 
the  best  business  quarter  of  the  town.  The 
"  centre  "  of  the  towns  is  finally  fixed  through 
honest  men  and  honest  purposes.     It  will  be, 
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in  old  Oklahoma  over  this  very  question. 
Certain  railway  companies  refuse  to  stop  their 
trains  at  Government  town-sites,  and  throw  all 
their  influence  into  the  scale  to  aid  the  site  of 
their  own  founding. 

In  the  building  of  one  of  these  mushroom 
towns  great  harm  is  always  done  by  the  specu- 
lator. It  is  he  who  changes  the  business  centre 
of  the  place  a  dozen  times  by  his  shrewd  way  of 
circulating  groundless  rumours.  He  will  cause 
it  to  be  widely  known  among  prospective  pur- 
chasers that  a  certain  company  has  bought  a 
certain  corner,  and  will  build  upon  it  a  magnifi- 
to  be   used,  of  course,  by  the 


cent    building 


of  course,  where  the  most  business  is  transacted. 
and  the  men  who  intend  to  stay  in  the  town 
and  make  it  their  home  settle  down  close  to 
each  other. 

In  the  old  days,  when  a  new  district  was  in 
the  throes  of  a  town  building  craze  and  prices 
assumed  an  enormous  figure,  they  usually  fell 
with  a  ciash  in  a  few  months,  dragging  down 
with  them  many  unfortunate  speculators.  The 
same  hapless  fate  is  predicted  by  experts  for 
Anadarko,  Lawton,  and  Hobart,  but  as  yet 
there  are  no  signs  of  it,  and  meanwhile  these 
baby  townlets  are  growing  up  into  staid  and 
respe<  table  cities. 


My  Visit  to  Cochin=China. 

By  Victor  Goedorp. 

Monsieur  Goedorp,  as    "  Wide  World  "  readers  are   aware,  is  a  traveller  of  repute,  and  in  this  little 

article  he    discourses  on  the  many  curious  things  he  saw  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  little-known  French 

colony  of  Cochin-China.      The  paper  is  illustrated  with   photographs  by  the  author. 

were  washed.  The  men  seemed  to 
enjoy  their  work,  and  I  seized  the 
opportunity  of  photographing  a  sailor 
who  was  manipulating  his  holystone 
with  his  feet  instead  of  with  his  hands. 

Immediately  on  landing  I  hastened 
to  point  my  camera,  cannon-wise,  at 
the  port  of  Saigon.  Chinese  and  Anna- 
mese  dock  labourers  were  busily  en- 
gaged unloading  a  trader,  while  as  a 
background  our  liner  displayed  her 
majestic  white  form,  and  the  large  trees 
about  the  Hotel  de  PAmiral  stood  out 
in  relief  against  a  cloudless  sky. 

The  first  impression  imparted  by 
Saigon  is  that  of  a  new  city,  full  of 
life,  where  an  easy  and  pleasant 
existence    may   be    led.      As   a   rule, 


THIS    SAILOR   MANIPULATES    HIS   HOLYSTONE   WITH    HIS    FEET 

From  a\  instead  of  his  hands.  [Photo. 


T  the  time  of  my  sailing  from 
Marseilles  by  a  liner  of  the 
Messageries  Maritimes  I  enter- 
tained the  firm  belief  that 
Saigon  was  a  seaport,  nor  were 
my  fellow-travellers  better  informed.  And 
so  it  was  that,  when  after  a  twenty-seven 
days'  voyage  we  sighted  land,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  the  ship  shape  its  course 
between  the  banks  of  a  yellow  stream 
instead  of  coming  to  anchor  beside  its 
marshy  borders,  along  which  were  scat- 
tered a  few  houses,  mostly  in  ruins. 

Saigon  is  distant  from  the  sea  exactly 
forty-one  miles.  I  was  in  despair  of  ever 
selling  eyes  on  the  capital  of  Cochin-China, 
when  the  deep-red  towers  of  its  gorgeous 
cathedral  were  pointed  out  to  me,  standing 
out  boldly  amid  a  mass  of  trees.  Saigon 
was  reached  at  last  ! 

The  captain  had  just  given  orders  to 
wash  down  the  decks,  and  the  whole  crew 
was  at  work  with  hose  and  holystone,  the 
sun  drying  the  decks  almost  as  soon  as  they 
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its  European  inhabitants  enjoy  good  health, 
while  the  natives  are  happy  and  free  from  care. 
On  arrival  a  European  is  welcomed  by  a  small 
mob  of  Chinamen,  who  immediately  surround 
him  and  seek  to  constitute  themselves  his 
bodyguard.  They  wrangle  vociferously  among 
themselves  as  to  who  shall  be  the  new-comer's 
cicerone,  and  press  closely  to  him,  clamouring 
for  his  patronage.  They  set  to  work  to  show 
the  bewildered   traveller  through  the  streets  of 


They  seldom  go  out  in  the  daytime,  but  at 
nightfall  take  a  stroll  in  the  well-kept  gardens, 
one  of  which,  the  municipal  garden,  situated 
behind  the  Governor's  Palace,  is  remarkable  for 
the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation. 

All  the  streets  cross  one  another  at  right 
angles.  There  are  several  wide  boulevards  :  the 
Boulevard  Charnier  or  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Citadelle,  for  instance,  or  streets  such  as  the 
Rue     Nationale,    flanked    by   splendid    houses 


the  city,  simultaneously  calling  his  attention  to 
the  numerous  bazaars  which  greet  his  every 
step. 

In  many  Erench  colonies  the  Europeans  to 
be  met  with  are  yellovv-visaged,  shaking  with 
ague,  and  bitterly  homesick,  while  the  conquered 
rai  e  is  sullen,  jealous,  and  inclined  to  rebellion. 
In  these  respects  Saigon  is  not  so  black  as  it  is 
painted.  Its  French  residents,  having  long  since 
become  acclimatized,  understand  the  require- 
ments  of   the    climate    and   conform    to   them. 


and  as  luxuriously-appointed  cafes  as  could  be 
wished  for;  some  of  the  better  ones  suppl) 
excellent  refreshments.  Towards  evening  the 
residents  seat  themselves  outside  these  cafe" 
quite  in  the  Parisian  manner  and  sip  their 
drinks  while  watching  the  incessant  traffic  of  the 
city.  Sai'gOIl  possesses  a  theatre',  subsidized  by 
the  Government,  and  a  waterworks  the  build- 
ing containing  which,  curiously  enough,  is  a  line 
specimen  of  delicate  architecture.  The  city 
boasts,    moreover,    of    spacious    barracks,    an 
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arsenal,  law  courts,  numerous  dancing-halls,  a 
botanical  garden  containing  the  rarest  flowers 
and  shrubs,  and  an  open-air  museum  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  tourist. 

On  the  very  day  of  my  landing,  however,  I 
noticed  that  keen  rivalries  existed  among 
different  "  sets  "  in  the  town,  and  much  idle 
gossip  was  poured  into  my  ears.  The  public 
officials,  the  merchants,  and  the  Navy  and 
Army  officers  all  form 
different  and  exclusive 
"  sets,"  and  these  are  still 
further  split  up  in  sub- 
divisions. All  these 
people  having  a  good  deal 
of  spare  time  on  their 
hands,  petty  intrigues, 
quarrels,  and  scandal 
generally  are  rife  among 
the  European  colony.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  hold 
aloof  from  all  this,  and 
in  order  to  better  avoid 
it  I  resolved  upon  taking 
up  my  residence  "  far 
from  the  madding  crowd  " 
and  watching  things  from 
a  safe  distance  as  an  im- 
partial observer. 

Saigon,  with  its  curious 
population  of  strolling 
players,  public  officials, 
officers,  shopkeepers,  and 
traders  of  all  sorts,  with 
its  barracks,  its  gardens, 
and  its  monuments,  is 
not  quite  so  much  of 
an  Eastern  city  as  one 
might  expect.  And  yet 
it  affords  some  curious 
sights.     Let    us   stroll 

along  its  main  thoroughfares.  Presently  we 
come  to  the  Annamite  Theatre,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  stand  for  "  malabars,"  a  nondescript 
kind  of  vehicle  to  which  men  or  mules  are 
harnessed.  A  native  policeman  is  standing 
there,  awaiting  the  passing-by  of  the  little  rail- 
way train.  As  shown  in  the  picture,  the  costume 
of  the  Saigonese  is  of  the  simplest,  and  this 
applies  to  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The 
!< inner  wear  white  duck  trousers  and  jackets; 
the  latter,  men  and  women  alike,  dress  in  a 
long  tunic,  open  at  the  sides  just  below  the 
hips,  and  wide  trousers  reaching  to  their  heels, 
with  a  silk  waistband  of  some  flaming  colour. 

The  native  horses  are  very  small-  -dwarfs,  in 
I  "  l.  Lovers  of  sport  have  imported  racehorses 
into  Saigon,  and  there  are  race-meetings  galore 
at  which  large  stakes  are  to  he  won. 


Nowhere  are  there  so  many  different  methods 
ot  transportation  as  at  Saigon  If  occasionally 
lacking  in  comfort,  they  are  at  least  historic. 
Perched  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  jolted  in  a 
cart  drawn  by  oxen,  stretched  on  the  straw 
mattress  of  a  "sampan,"  shaken  up  by  bearers, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  the  tourist  in  the  Far 
East  becomes  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
vehicles  invented  by  man  in  all  ages. 


A    FAVOURITE    I  u[;M    OF    TRANSPORT — SOMEWHAT    APT   TO    MAKE   THE    NOVICE    SEA-SICK. 

From  a  Photo. 


It  is  principally  in  Cambodia  that  elephants 
are  used  for  purposes  of  conveyance.  The 
howdah,  securely  fastened  to  the  animal's  back, 
is  reached  by  a  ladder,  while  the  elephant  is 
guided  by  a  cornak  or  mahout,  seated  astride  its 
neck,  who  stimulates  its  gait  with  a  goad.  The 
elephant  is.  a  beast  of  luxury,  and  is  in  great 
demand  with  important  Asiatic  personages.  To 
the  European  the  heavy  rolling  motion  imparted 
to  the  howdah  by  the  slow  and  rhythmic  gait  of 
the  huge  beast  is  somewhat  disagreeable,  recall- 
ing unpleasant  memories  of  the  long  sea  voyage. 
It  is  far  preferable  to  use  one  of  those  narrow 
little  wooden  vehicles,  so  quaintly  put  together 
and  with  oval  wheels,  which  are  styled  ox-carts. 
The  ox-cart  is  at  times  drawn  by  buffaloes,  at 
others  by  oxen  proper.  The  former's  gait  is 
easy   and    slow  ;    the    latter,    especially   in    Cam- 
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CONVICT    LABOUR    IS   CHEAP,    AND    SO    THESE    POOR    WRETCHES    PULL    THE    ROLLER    INSTEAD   OF    HORSES. 


{Photo. 


Annamese,  Tonquinese,  and  Cambodians  dis- 
play a  marked  tendency  to  desert  the  far  inland 
localities  and  come  down  to  the  coast,  where 


respectful  and  polite,  greeting  one  with  genuine 

cordiality. 

In  the  country-side  the  houses  are  elegant  in 

construction,  clean,  and 
commodious.  They  are 
built  more  especially  as 
shelters  from  the  sun, 
although  in  this  part  of 
the  world  they  have  tre- 
mendous rainfalls  which 
convert  the  land  into  one 
vast  marsh.  One  of  the 
photographs  here  pre- 
sented shows  a  dwelling 
to  which  its  owners  are 
adding  a  pent-house  of 
interwoven  bamboo  as  a 
refuge  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day. 

Other     dwellings,     not 


HOW    THE    ANNAMITE   CARRIES    A    LOAD. 

From  a  Photo. 

they  find  work  more  readilyand  where 
their  earnings  are  greater.  In  my 
snapshot  we  see  a  man  carrying 
bamboos  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  hut.  These  natives  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  manifold  uses 
to  which  these  light,  yet  solid,  reeds 
can  be  put. 

In  this  barefooted  Annamite,  with 
his  mushroom-like  straw  hat,  we  see 
the  type  of  the  workman  of  Cochin- 
(  hina — ugly  of  face,  small  of  stature, 
vet  strong  and  full  of  pluck.  One 
soon  becomes  accustomed  to  their 
Ugliness,  for  they  are  a  gentle  and 
happy  race.  They  have  well-shaped 
hands,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  even 
the    lowliest    among    them    are 
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HOUSES    BUILT    ON    PILES   ARE    IN    GREAT    REQUEST— THRU; 
/•'nvtl  a]  FLOODS    AND    TIGERS. 


less  picturesque,  are  erected  on  piles,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture.  The  dwellers  in 
these  are  protected  from  inundations,  and  like- 
wise from  the  attacks  of  the  tigers,  which  ravage 
the  country-side  to  a  fearful  extent.  The  annual 
Government  returns  reveal  an  alarming  number 
of  fatalities  from  this  cause.  Hence  the  natives 
are  compelled  to  take  every  precaution  against 
the  onslaught  of 
their  redoubt- 
able foe. 

Another  photo- 
graph gives  an 
interesting  view 
of  a  tanner's 
shed  in  the  en- 
virons of  Cholon. 
The  Annamites 
do  a  large  trade 
in  ox-hides,  for 
there  are  few 
other  beasts  in 
the  countr  y 
whose  hides 
would  be  sale- 
able. Sheep 
are  scarce  in 
<  lochin  ( 'hina  ; 
the  mutton  is 
very  bad,  and  a 
l<  g  of  mutton  of 
very  ordinary 
quality  costs  at 
least     fifteen 


francs — a  high  price  in  a 
country  where  living  is 
ordinarily  so  cheap.  The 
ox-hides  are  stretched  on 
frames  of  curious  con- 
struction, and  the  sun 
dries  them  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  When 
dressed  the  hides  are 
loaded  on  carts  and  con- 
veyed to  the  nearest 
arroyo.  Arroyos  are  the 
natural  canals  which 
abound  throughout 
Annam,  irrigating  rice- 
fields  and  serving  as  a 
means  of  communication 
between  towns.  On  their 
banks  stand  timber-yards, 
foundries,  and  ware- 
houses. The  Annamites 
— a  race  of  watermen- 
are  thus  compelled  to 
spend  much  of  their 
time  on  the  water.  A 
whole  population  lives  on  flat-bottomed  boats— 
the  equivalent  of  our  canal  barges — hardly  ever 
setting  foot  on  dry  land.  Besides  being  hard- 
working people  the  Annamites  are  fond  of 
amusements. 

They  are  not  only  passionately  fond  of  the 
drama,  but  they  dote  on  horse-racing  and  also 
enjoy    aquatic    sports.       Regattas   amuse    them 
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ANNAMITE    EQUILIBRISTS   GIVING 

From  a]       a  display.       {Photo. 

able  to  count  up  to 
four.  This  game  is 
the  roulette  of  the  Ear 
East,  and  of  all  games 
the  most  popular  and 
the  most  wide-spread. 
It  is  played  from  the 
Malacca  Peninsula  to 
the  Amur  River. 

It  is  more  especially 
in  Cambodia,  where 
the  right  to  play  it  is 
leased  out  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  gaming- 
houses, that  the  famous 
"  game  of  the  thirty-six 
beasts"  is  in  full  favour. 
This  game  which  is 
the  curse  of  the  coun- 
try— is  most  simple  in 
its  conception.  Two 
or  three  Chinamen  en- 
throne themselves 
behind  a  dirty  old 
counter,  the  only  piece 
of  furniture  to  be  n 
in  the  hovel  selected  as 
a  gambling  den.  From 
one  of  the  walls  hanes 


immensely.  They  are 
great  gamblers  and 
occasionally  bet 
heavily,  facing  their 
losses  with  a  smilins; 
countenance.  The 
game  of  ba-quan  and 
cards  are  their  prime 
favourites.  They  will 
occasionally  spend 
whole  days  and  nights 
listening  to  a  comedy 
or  a  drama,  theclimax 
of  which  is  postponed 
to  the  utmost  limit. 

Ba-quan  is  not  a 
game  needing  any 
great  amount  of  in- 
tellect. All  that  is 
necessary    is    to    be 


a  strip  of  calico  on  which  are  roughly  painted 
the  images  of  thirty-six  beasts.  Dangling  at  the' 
end  of  a  rope  dependent  from  the  ceiling,  in- 
closed in  a  jute  bag  or  wrapped  up  in  paper,  is 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  one  of  the  beasts 
illustrated  on  the  strip  of  calico. 

The  players  must  put  down  as  their  lowest 
stake  a  piastre  (two  shillings)  and  select  from 
the  painting  the  beast  which  they  believe  will 
bring  them  the  biggest  prize.  In  exchange  for 
their  stake  they  are  given  a  ticket  showing  the 
date  and  amount  of  the  sum  they  have  risked. 

Daily,  at  noon,  the  effigy  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  is  taken  down  and  uncovered  in  the 
presence  of  the  gamblers.  If  it  is  a  cat,  say, 
the  players  who  have  selected  this  as  the  winning 
animal  receive  the  amount  of  their  stakes  thirty- 
six  times  over.  But  the  winners  are  rare,  for 
the  dishonesty  of  the  bankers  renders  most 
problematical  even  this  thirty-six  to  one  chance. 
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musical  instruments  in  use  by  the  Annamese 
are  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind  ;  most  oi 
them  have  a  Chinese  origin,  Canton  being 
the  principal  centre  of  their  manufacture. 

Pnom-Penk,  the  capital  of  Cambodia, 
and  the  city  where  King  Norodom  mostly 
resides,  is  the  principal  scene  of  these  pas- 
times. Two  of  my  photographs  show  the 
Pagoda  of  Pnom,  or  the  "  Sacred  Moun- 
tain." This  is  a  building  of  great  antiquity 
and  most  original  in  construction.  Access 
is  had  to  it  by  means  of  the  stairway  here 
shown  ;  this  stairway  is  ornamented  with 
the  symbolical  seven-headed  serpent,  and 
surrounded  by  beautiful  trees  know  as 
"  Travellers'  Trees."  The  decoration  of 
these  Indo-Chinese  pagodas  is  infinite  in 
its  variety  and  interesting  in  the  extreme. 

At  Hanoi  I  took  a  photograph  of  the 
"  Pagoda  of  the  Crows,"  the  resting-place 
of  the  literati  ;  their  sepulchres  are  enor- 
mous tortoises  bearing  tablets,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  titles  and  virtues  of  the 
deceased.  Cochin-China,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  notes,  is  replete  with 
curious  things  for  the  tourist  to  see  and  be 
interested  in. 


I  III.        STAIRWAY    OF    THE    SEVEN-HEADED   SERI'ENT        WHICH 
From  a]  LEADS    INTO   THE    1'AGODA.  [Photo. 


In  the  villages  of  Cambodia  and  Annam 
mountebanks  are  to  be  met  with  ;  they  are 
principally  equilibrists,  but  their  perform- 
ances are  poor  and  unattractive.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  no  Annamese  dances. 
The  pastime  styled  dancing  is  represented 
by  a  series  of  gyrations  or  evolutions,  accom- 
panied by  profuse  bowing  and  of  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  prostrations,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  individual  in  whose 
honour  the  entertainment  is  given.  The' 
costumes  of  the  performers  are  dazzling. 
Occasionally  dances  are  given  at  the  Court 
of  King  Norodom. 

h  is  interesting  to  see  a  Cambodian  girl 
dancing  with  her  cavalier.  Both  are 
attired  in  rich  and  striking  costumes,  and 
the  dancing  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
I"  culiar,  and  hardly  suitable  for  a  West  end 
ballroom.  The  cavalier  lifts  the  lady  up  by 
"lie  aim,  tosses  her  in  the  air,  and  catches 
her  on  her  return  to  tcrraTirma.  Thereupon 
she  performs  a  series  of  gyrations,  while 
her  cavalier  taps  the  bells  and  tom-tom 
placed  within  his  reach. 

It    will    be    inferred    from   this    that    the 
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rDFFD   I   "     ^n  Experience  with 

1  rCL^L-Ly  •  Texan  Mosquitoes. 


Bv  Edgar  Stevenson. 

An  amusing  story  of  the   tribulations  which  befell  the  author  as   a 

mosquito   belt   of  Texas. 


green  hand  "  at   a   sawmill  in   the 


pm 


EXAS    is  a    large    State,   and    most 
things    within    its  borders    seem    to 
emulate  the  State  in  size.     From  the 
vast  prairies,   with   their  millions  of 
cattle,  to  the  terrible  mosquito  that 
infests  them,   everything  is  on    a   grand    scale. 
One's  virtues  disappear  rapidly  in  the  mosquito 
belt.     They  are  usually  replaced  by  a  state  of 
mind   which   finds    expression   in   a   fit   of   bad 
language,  awe-in- 
spiring   in    its 
scope  and  gran- 
deur.     I   was    a 
chef  in  the  days 
of    my    first    ac- 
quaintance   with 
the   Texas    mos- 
quito,    and, 
tempted    by    the 
large  salary  offered, 
I  had  condescended 
to  accept  the  posi- 
tion  of   chief  cook 
at    a    new   sawmill 
just    started    in   the 
neighbourhood      of 
Orange. 

I  arrived  at  the 
mill  towards  the 
close  of  a  swelter- 
ing day  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and 
at  once  sought  out 
the  foreman,  for 
whom  I  had  a  letter 
of  introduction 
given  to  me  by 
the  owner. 

"  So  you're  the  chef?"  he  said,  after  perusing 
the  letter.  "  Well,  you'll  have  an  easy  time  for 
a  start,  as  we  are  only  working  half  the  force 
at  present.  Come,  and  I'll  show  you  the 
hotel." 

The  "  hotel  "  proved  to  be  a  long,  rambling 
structure,  innocent  of  doors  or  windows.  The 
apertures  were  there  to  receive  them,  but  as  yet 
they  had  not  been  fitted.  The  inside  was 
partitioned  off  into  rooms  for  the  men,  with  one 
end  set  apart  as  a  kitchen  and  dining-room  and 
the  other  as  an  office  and  private  room  for  the 
foreman. 


A    LONG,    LANK,    MALARIAL-LOOKING    PERSON    STROLLED    IN 


I  inspected  the  kitchen,  and  was  satisfied 
that,  with  a  few  improvements,  it  would  suit  me 
very  well.  My  bedroom  —  a  square  box  par- 
titioned off  in  one  corner  of  the  dining-room- 
contained  a  rough  bed  and  bedding  ;  a  bench 
and  a  lamp  hung  upon  a  nail  in  the  wall  com- 
pleted the  furniture. 

I  sat  down  on  the  bench  and  started  to 
unpack  my  things.  Presently  a  long,  lank, 
malarial-looking  person  strolled  in  and  calmly 
sat  down  on  the  bed  ! 

"  Halloa,  cook,"  said  he ;  "  how  are  you 
coming  ?  " 

"  Oh,  so  so,"  I  replied,  wishing  he  would 
take  himself  and  his  not  over-clean  nether 
garments    off    my    bed.       "  How    do  you    find 

yourself?  " 

"  Pretty  fair,  con- 
siderin',"  he  said. 
"  Say,  can  you  make 
Jambelar  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said 
I.  "  Given  a  ham- 
mer and  tools,  I 
believe  I  can." 

"What  are  you 
talkin'  about? 
Jambelar's  suthin' 
to  eat." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  I, 
"I  thought  by  the 
name  it  was  some 
kind  of  infernal' 
machine  !  P»  u  t, 
whatever  it  is,  I 
promise  to  make  as 
much  and  as  good 
Jambelar  as  any 
cook  in  Texas,  if  you  will  only  leave  me  now 
and  give  me  a  chance  to  unpack." 

"  Certainly,  but,"  glancing  at  my  outfit, 
"  ain't  you  got  no  'skeeter-bar  ?  " 

"  What's  that  ?"  I  queried,  wondering. 
"  Miskeeter-bar— net  to  keep  the  'skeeters  off 
at  night." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  haven't,"  I  said  ;  "  but,  then,  I'm 
not  afraid  of  a  few  mosquitoes.  I've  been  where 
they  were  before." 

"  You  have,  eh  ?  Well,  you  just  wait  till  the 
sun  drops  and  the  'skeeters  commence  business, 
and  you'll  think  some  diff'rent." 
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Well,  you  shall 


•  All  right,",  said  I,  "  I'll  i  ham  e  tlu  m 
He   looked   at    me    for   a    few    moments    in 
silence,  then  rising,  went  out,  chuckling  softly 
to    himself    and    muttering    something    about 
••  tender-feet" 

I  resumed  my  unpacking,  and  was  just  con- 
itulating  myself  on  getting  rid  of  him  so  easily 

when  a  second  edition  of  him  lounged  in  and 
deliberately  planted  himself  on  the  bed. 

••  I  [all  u,  cook,"  said  he.     "  How's  things  ?  " 

••  ( ih.  first  1  lass,"  I  replied  ;  "  I'm  a  little  busy. 
that's  all." 

'•  I  see  you  are.  old  man,  but  I  wanted  to 
find  out  how  you  are  on  Gumbo.  You  see, 
Gumbo's  a  favourite  dish  with  the  boys,  and  if 

.  don't  make  it,  you  might  as  well  emigrate  to 
the  next  State 

"  That  so?  "  said  I,  airily. 
have  Gumbo  twice  a  day 
and  three  times  on  Sunday 
it  you  will  just  give  me  a 
chi  •  square  up  here." 

'•  All  right,  pard  ;  hut 
where's  your  'skeeter  bar  - 

"•  I  >on't  use  them  ;  mos- 
quitoes   don't    bother    me    a 

little   bit." 

•■  Whew  !  you  don't  say  ! 
Well,  that's  rich  !  I'll  bet 
a  dollar  you  don't  tell  me 
that  in  the  morninj 

■  hollar    g  said     I. 

Ia<  onically  ;  "just  give  mi  a 

:i<  ■•  to  work  n 

II  -  ized    at    me    in    a 
ing     manm  r    and     then 

>k  himself  off. 
1  onfound      them,"      I 
thought  ;     "  I      wish      the) 

p    them  and 

their  '  here 

until     I     get     things    ship 

A  shuffling  sound  .it  the  door  attrai  ted  my 

ntion,  and,  -I. im  ing  up,   I    beheld  another 

ii<-  framed  in  the  entrance. 

"II  'lling  in  and  squatting 

vn  on  in',  bed  (how  fond  th  ol  that 

iking   the  iuI   ol    ln>  pipe 

.   h<    did    so       ••II" 

ill  right,"  said  I.  my  1  holet 
'•  I'm  here,  -\n<\  I 
have  to  let  mc  off  thi 

"All  right,  partnet  .  thought  I'd  drop  in  .^\<\ 
nave  .1  look  i,  but  it  I  '.I  make 

'•  and  then  his  eye  mi 
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don't  ti  11  me  you  ain  1  g<  it 
bai  .  it  s  impossible. 

"  It  is  p  issible,  I  said,  inwardly  fuming. 
"  1  haven't,  and  wouldn't  use  it  if  I  had." 

"Great  Scot,"  he  ejaculated,  backing  out. 
"  lead  me  home  to  di< 

Ih-  disappeared,  and  I  rushed  into  the 
dining-room  to  find  a  spare  door  that  would 
block  the  entrance  to  my  room.  I  found  one. 
and,  going  inside,  jammed  it  savagely  into 
position.  "Now,"  I  muttered,  "perhaps  I'll 
get  some  pea<  e." 

I  had  just  got  comfortably  started  again 
when,  to   my  anger  and   dismay,   th  was 

lifted  bodily  from  its  place  and  set  against  the 
wall.  A  six  footer  poked  in  his  head,  but. 
before  he  could  speak.  I  jumped  up  wild  with 
rage. 

•■  Say,    I    shrieked,  breath 
I'  ssly,    "  I'm    the    cook,    my 
health      is       O.K.,      and       I 
haven't  a     skeeter-bar, 

don't  ,  are  a  hang  for  mo, 
quil  nyhow.       Put    the 

do  H  back  .    l 

1 1      grabb  d     th< 
jammed  it  back  in  position, 

and  then  hastily  retreated 
from  the  house,  no  doubt 
thinking  he  had  had  a  pi 

tial  1  s<  ape  from  a  dan- 
gerous lunatic.  Probably 
he    told    the    rest    about    the 

■  ption    1   had    given  him. 
foi    I  was  not  botln  red  .■_ 
that  evening. 

The    sun    was    just    d 
p<  aring  behind  the  tall  pines 

1    finished    my    arrai 
up  nts  and    Stepped    into   the 

dining    room. 

k,    my 
the     m<  n's     supp  the 

table  and  rang  the  bell.     I  -  hed 

th.-    hands    tile    in    t0    tak 

all   eyed    me   1  uriously,    and 

about    somethii  then   1  d    a 

in    the    no  k.    and    slap]  \ 

grin  went    round    th' 

nudgi  ilh  I 

look    um  and 

A    contii        •       I     the     1  I 

hav< 

k eel    m 

'led    th' 
1 

the  swamp 
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"  Ha  !  "  said  I,  "  here's  a  chance  to  elude 
the  mosquitues  and  refresh  myself  at  the  same 
time."  I  hurried  back  to  where  I  had  observed 
a  pair  of  overalls  hanging  on  a  tree.  In  a  few 
moments  I  had  shed  my  clothes  and,  attired 
only  in  the  overalls,  slipped  into  the  water.  It 
was  lukewarm,  and  a  delicious  languor  spread 
through  my  limbs  as  I  lay  immersed  with  just 
my  nose  and  eyes  above  the  surface. 

I  was  enjoying  myself  immensely,  occasionally 
ducking  my  head  to  swamp  the  mosquitoes  that 
would  persist  in  sampling  my  nose,  when  a  ery 
of  amazement  from  the  bridge  startled  me. 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  two  of  the  mill-hands 
regarding  me  with  undisguised  astonishment. 

"  Is  that  you, 
cook  ?  "  one  of 
them  gasped,  as 
he  recovered  his 
breath.  "  Well, 
you  certainly  are  a 
caution  !  Do  you 
know  you're  in  big 
luck  to  be  alive  ?  " 

"  How's  that  ?  " 
said  I. 

"How's  that?" 
he  repeated. 
"  Why,  that  water 
just  swarms  with 
snakes  and  alliga- 
tors !  '•' 

As  he  spoke  a 
movement  on  the 
bank  close  beside 
me  caused  me  to 
glance  in  that  di- 
rection. A  large 
water  -  moccasin 
was  gliding  lei- 
surely into  the 
stream  not  six  feet 
away.  With  a  yell 
of  terror  I  pulled 
myself  out  and 
gained  the  bridge'. 
To  this  day  a 
shudder  runs 
through  me  as  I 
recall  that  mo- 
ment. I  have  a 
religious   horror 

of  all  descriptions  of  reptiles,  and  snakes  head 
the  list.  I  slid  out  of  the  overalls  in  double 
quick  time,  and  the  infernal  mosquitoes 
improved  the  shining  hour  while  1  hastily 
donned  my  clothes.  A  perfect  cloud  of  them 
accompanied  me  back  to  the  hotel,  while  I 
used  language  totally  unfit  for  publication. 
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As  I  attempted  to  eat  some  supper  the  men 
told  yarns  just  outside — doubtless  for  my 
benefit. 

The  tale-telling  was  broken  only  by  the 
noise  of  hands  dealing  death  to  mosquitoes, 
a  noise  which  never  ceased. 

Supper  over,  I  went  to  the  foreman's  quarters 
in  the  forlorn  hope  that  he  might  have  an  extra 
mosquito-net. 

"No,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  my  query,  "I 
don't  believe  there  is  one  to  spare  anywhere, 
and  the  worst  of  those  that  are  here  is,  they  are 
all  single  bars.  If  we  had  a  double  one,  now, 
we  might  fix  it  up  and  bunk  together  for  to- 
night."    I   groaned  as   I   thought  of  the  time  I 

was  going  to  have 
before  the  sun  rose 
again.  And  I  had 
said  I  wouldn't  use 
a  mosquito-net  ! 

At  first  I  thought 
I  would  simply 
bury  my  head 
under  a  blanket 
and  defy  the  foe, 
but  on  trying  this 
remedy  I  found  it 
impossible;  the 
heat  was  intoler- 
able, so  that  not 
the  slightest  cover- 
ing could  be  borne 
for  more  than  a 
minute  without 
producing  all  the 
sensations  of  a 
Turkish  bath. 

It  was  at  this 
juncture  I  became 
aware  of  a  new 
development  in 
"  'skeeter "  warfare. 
An  all  -  pervading 
smell  of  smoke 
from  burning  wool- 
lens began  to  fill 
the  house.  The 
mosquitoes  seemed 
to  decrease  in 
number  as  the 
odour  increased  in 
strength,  and  I  lay 
for  a  little  while  and  wondered  which  death 
would  be  preferable— to  lie  and  be  suffocated 
bv  that  evil-smelling  smoke  or  to  go  outside  and 
be  slain  by  the  mosquitoes.  There  is  an  old 
saying  which  runs:  "Of  two  evils  choose  the 
least,"  so  I  chose  the  mosquitoes,  and  sallied 
forth  into  the  night.     The  origin  of  the  smoke 
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and  smell  became  at  once  apparent  ;  the  men 

had    built  what    they    call    a   "  smudge."     The 

smudge    consisted    of  a    ring    of   sawdust    and 

leaves,   which  almost   encompassed   the   house. 

This,   having    been    set    on    fire,    was    liberally 

sprinkled    with  scraps  of  old  woollen  garments 

and    similar    material,     producing    a    perfectly 

fiendish   smoke.      The    remedy   worked   like  a 

charm.     Xo  respec- 

table    mosquito 

could    withstand 

such  a  smell.     But 

the    device 

vanquished 

tormentors 

quished     me 

It    drove    me    into 

the    open    air    and 

left   me   entirely  at 

the   mercy    of    the 

pests. 

The  insects  in- 
creased in  number 
every  minute  until 
the  place  fairly 
hummed  with  them, 
and  as  1  stood  in 
the  smoke  from  the 
lire  1  vowed  that 
the  next  night 
should  see  my 
room  as  mosquito- 
proof  as  it  was 
humanly  possible 
ti  i  make  it. 

Some  large  stacks 
of     timber     stood 

near  tin-    mill,   and 

1    thought    that    by 

ng    on     top    "I 

•  Hie  of  these  I  might 

obtain     a     respite 

ll"|ll      my      troubles. 

I     accordingly 

•  limbed    the    tallest 
pile,    and    found    to 

my  delight  a  faint  breeze  blowing  and  no 
ms.  1 is  :  -o  I  folded  my  io.it  for  a  pillow  and, 
lighting  my  pipe,  lay  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
The  breeze  died  away  all  too  soon,  and  a 
few  mosquitoes  began  to  sing  around  mj  head. 
I  puffed  vigorously  at  my  pipe,  hoping  to  drive 
them  away  with  the  smoki  \  tin  hope  !  Thej 
refu  and  visibly  swelled  in  num 

bers.     I  address*  d  some  stro  rvations   to 

them  in  at  least  four  differi  nt  languages  without 
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result,  and  then,  in  despair,  I  grabbed  my  coat 
and  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  I  was  a  loss  what 
to  do  nex'  :  the  situation  was  becoming  un- 
bearable. What  made  me  feel  worse  was  the 
fact  that  I  could  hear  prolonged  snores  emanat- 
ing from  the  men's  quarters  as  they  slept 
peacefully  under  their  nets,  while  I  seemed 
doomed  to  keep  up  an  incessant   warfare  with 

the  pests. 

Looking  round 
me  in  desperation 
I  espied  a  tall  tree 
towering  high  above 
its  fellows,  and  this 
I  resolved  to  climb 
as  a  last  resource. 
With  considerable 
difficulty  and  loss 
of  breath  I  managed 
to  reach  the  top, 
and  fixed  myself 
comfortably  among 
the  branches.  Xo 
mosquitoes  were 
visible  and  the  cool 
breeze  was  again 
blowing  gently. 
After  the  heat  and 
the  plague  of  ins<- 
d  o  w  n  b  e  1  o  w  m  y 
insecure  perch  in 
that  swinging  tree- 
top  seemed  like  a 
foretaste  of  Para- 
dis 

For  a  long  time 
I  sat  there,  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe, 
lest  the  mosquiti 
should  find  me  out 
again  and  compel 
me  to  vacate  my 
position,  l'.ut  I  had 
at     last     reached     a 

haven  of  rest,  and 

I  -at  tlure  in  that 
tre<  top  all  through  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night      literally  "  treed  "  by  mosquit. 

Ill,  reception  that  awaited  me  when  1  turned 
up  at  breakfast  next  morning  was  not  pleasant. 
Ill,-  mm  wi  re,  t..  say  tin-  least  of  it,  >tic  ; 

and  a  cheerful  dis 

th,iii  as  to  tin-  of  mosquito  bars.     I 

a-,  little  ible,  but  by  nightfall   I  had  laid 

in  a   suttu  :  ck  ol   mosquil 

out  all  the  mosquitoc  s  in  Texas. 
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Jfte    Joimfairrs    of    3Vpefua1    itouth. 

By  Day  Allen  Willey. 

If  scientific  investigation  bears  out  all  that  is  said  about  them,  the  world  will  soon  hear  more 
of  Egg  Harbour  Creek,  New  Jersey,  and  Boyne  River,  in  Northern  Michigan.  The  waters  of 
these  streams  have  wrought  wonders  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  other  muscular  diseases,  and 
enthusiastic    bathers    in    their    healing    waters    declare    that    they    are    the    "  fountains    of   perpetual 

youth  "    for    which  the    ancients  searched    in   vain. 


g^fpt 


HERE  are  two  little  streams  situated 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  United  States 
which,  according  to  those  who  dwell 
upon  their  banks,  have  such  curative 
powers  that  cripples  throw  away  their 
crutches  after  wading  and  bathing  in  them,  while 
those  afflicted  with  such  ailments  as  rheumatism 
and  gout  are  entirely  cured.  One,  known  as 
Boyne  River,  lies  far  away  in  the  lumber 
region  of  Northern 
Michigan,  a  short 
distance  from  Lake 
Superior,  while  the 
other  flows  into  an 
arm  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  New  Jersey, 
and  is  known  as  Egg 
Harbour  Creek. 

Egg  Harbour  Creek 
runs  through  the  flat 
land  of  New  Jerst-y. 
Upon  its  banks  can 
be  found  here  and 
there  a  tree  or  bush  ; 
but  for  most  of  the 
distance  they  are  bare 
of  any  vegetation 
except  grass  and 
shrubs.  The  stream, 
as  will  be  seen  from 
the  photographs, 
looks  like  an  ordi- 
nary brook. 

The  patron  saint  of 
Egg   Harbour  stream 
is  "  Father  Smith,"  as 
it    was    he    who    dis- 
covered the  efficacy  of  its  waters,  and  has  since 
gathered  around    him   several   hundred   persons 
who  are  as  enthusiastic  over  its  healing  proper- 
ties as  tluir  leader. 

"  Father  Smith "  claims  to  be  126  years  old, 
and  he  is  certainly  a  very  venerable-looking 
personage  with  his  long  white  beard.  Yet  his 
is  as  bright  and  his  cheek  as  ruddy  as  if  he 
were  only  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  He  says 
he  is  not  growing  older,  and  that  with  the 
assistance  of  the  creek  he  can  perpetually  ward 
off  physical  decay.  About  6ft.  in  height  and 
well-proportioned,    he    presents  a    conspicuous 


figure   as   he 


goes 


around    the    streets  of  Egg 


Harbour,  clad  in  a  long  black  robe,  and  wearing 
a  broad  black  soft  hat,  under  which  his 
white  hair  fails  nearly  to  his  shoulders.  He 
is  a  well-educated,  intelligent  man,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  practised  medicine,  but  has 
now  given  up  the  profession,  devoting  his  time 
to  those  who  call  on  him  for  advice  as  to  the 
best  plan  of  using  the  water  he  advocates, 

"  Father  Smith's  " 
story  of  his  discovery 
of  the  virtues  of  Egg 
Harbour  Creek  is 
interesting.  About 
three  years  ago  he 
purchased  a  few  acres 
of  ground  near  the 
town  of  Egg  Harbour, 
with  the  view  of 
making  himself  a 
summer  home  in  this 
locality,  as  it  is  swept 
by  the  health -giving 
breezes  from  the 
ocean  a  few  miles 
distant.     The  stream 


runs 
land, 
while 
work, 


through 


this 
1    da>') 
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and 

doing  some 
Mr.  Smith  had 
occasion  to  go  across 
it.  The  season  was 
late  autumn,  when  the 
water  of  the  average 
brook  is  usually  very 
cold,  but  he  was 
surprised  to  notice 
water  was  quite  warm, 
his     boots.       For    several 


that  this  particular 
The  water  entered 
hours  he  remained  out  of  doors  before  changing 
his  foot-gear,  and  after  reaching  home  fully 
expected  to  take  cold  from  the  effects  of 
the  exposure.  Instead  of  experiencing  any 
trouble,  however,  a  severe  pain  which  had 
afflicted  him  in  one  of  his  ankles  entirely 
disappeared.  He  took  some  of  the  water  and 
subjected  it  to  a  chemical  analysis,  but  found 
no  ingredient  which  would  act  as  a  remedy. 
The  high  temperature  of  the  water  interested 
him,  and    he  determined  to  take  a  bath   in  it. 
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Attiring  himself  in  some  old  clothes  he  went 
out  the  next  day  and  lay  in  it  for  some  time, 
merely  keeping  his  head  above  water.     Accord- 


abroad,  and  several  of  the  residents  of 
the  village  determined  to  test  the  creek 
also,    with    the   result,    as    already    stated,    that 
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ing  to  his  story  the  effect  was  remarkable  :  it 
seemed  as  though  his  system  was  undergoing  a 
change.  Coming  out  he  felt  stimulated  and 
strengthened,  and 
from  that  time  on- 
wards he  has  made 
a  practice  of  bathing 
or  wading  in  the 
little  (reek  every  day 
in  the  year,  even 
during  the  coldest 
day  of  winter.  The 
water  is  so  warn: 
even  in  January  that 
no  ice  ever  fornix 
and  apparently  Mr. 
Smith  has  suffered 
no  ill-effects  what 
ever  ;  while  from  a 
naturally  delicate 
in. hi  he  has  become 

robust     and     heart)', 

and      i  apable,      he 
claims,    «>)    exerting 
himself    twice 
mu<  h   as    he   i  ould 
twent)  years  ago. 
The     news     of 

"  lather  Smith's  " 
discovery  quickly 
became      noised 


in     some    cases    they    were 
muscular    ailments  of  long 
who    were    unable   to   walk 


entirely  cured  of 
standing.  Invalids 
to   the   creek    were 
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earned  there  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  stream  ; 
while  others,  confined  to  their  rooms,  were 
bathed  in  the  water,  which  was  brought  to 
their  houses  in  barrels.  From  Egg  Harbour 
the  story  spread  throughout  Eastern  New 
Jersey,  and  to  some 
of  the  larger  cities 
like  Philadelphia, 
and  as  a  result  the 
discoverer  of  the 
stream  was  over- 
whelmed with  in- 
quiries about  his 
experience,  and  the 
two  hotels  at  Egg 
1 1  arbour  were  con- 
verted into  resorts 
for  invalids  "  taking 
the  waters."  Wealthy 
people  hobbling  on 
crutches  have  come 
to  Egg  Harbour  to 
rent  houses  in  order 
to  take  daily  treat- 
ment, and  not  a  few 
have  returned  to 
their  homes  able  to 
walk  without  any 
artificial  aids  what- 
ever. Within  the 
last  two  years  many 
thousand  people 
have  tested  the 
waters. 

Some  of  the  more 


/■'/OH!  a]        ONE  OF   THE   UPPER    REACHES  OF    BOYNE   RIVER.         [P/totO 


enthusiastic  believe  in  "  Father  Smith's  "  theory 
— that  his  stream  is  the  veritable  "fountain  of 
perpetual  youth,"  but  the  majority  are  satisfied 
with  the  undoubted  fact  that  it  has  greatly 
benefited,    and    in     some    instances    absolutely 

cured,  their  ail- 
ments. The  water 
has  a  sort  of  prickly 
sensation,  according 
to  the  description 
of  those  who  have 
bathed  in  it,  similar 
to  that  produced 
by  a  mild  electric 
shock.  It  seems  to 
expand  the  shrun- 
ken cords  and 
muscles,  so  that  the 
arm  or  limb  bent 
by  their  contraction 
can  be  straightened 
after  a  few  baths 
and  be  moved  easily 
and  without  pain. 
It  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  natural  lini- 
ment, but  does  its 
work  merely  by 
contact,  instead  of 
by  friction  on  the 
part  afflicted.  Egg 
Harbour  Creek  rises 
in  a  pine  -  swamp 
which  contains,  so 
far     as     is     known, 
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only  this  species  of  tree.  The  water  is  anything 
but  clear,  and  where  it  flows  through  cultivated 
land  resembles  a  ditch,  so  muddy  is  it. 

Boyne  River,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  remark- 
ably clear  sheet  of  water.  From  either  bank 
project  huge  branches  of  pine,  spruce,  juniper, 
and  other  trees,  while  storms  have  blown  the 
smaller  trunks  into  the  water  in  many  places, 
forming  tangles  of  underbrush  and  leaves  extend- 
ing right  across  the  river-bed.  Near  Boyne 
falls  the  bottom  is  of  a  hard,  white  sand.  The 
theory  about  this  stream  is  that  the  sap  from  the 
trees  and  branches  on  the  banks  and  from  those 
which  have  fallen  into  the  stream 
have  so  permeated  the  water 
that  it,  like  Egg  Harbour  Creek, 
has  been  converted  into  a  sort 
of  liniment  or  infusion.  The 
juniper  and  spruce  are  especially 
noted  for  their  properties  for 
muscular  diseases.  The  Boyne 
lias  not  the  reputation  of  Egg 
Harbour  Creek,  as  its  virtues 
were  only  discovered  about  two 
ago,  when  one  of  the  resi 
ts  of  lloyne  Falls  accidentally 
fell  into  it. 

"Old    Man"    Kyes,    a,    he   is 
called     lLt    the     Falls,     had     been 

badly  crippled  with  rheumatism 
foi     several    years.       fortunately 

he    met    with    the    accident    at    a 

pla<  e      where     the     river      W.ls      but 

two  or  three  feel  in  depth, 
otherwise  he  would  have  been 
drowned,  as  he  was  completely 

help;  1  1,  ,n  ing      his      ci ' 


some  people  in  the  vicinity  hurried 
to  the  place,  pulled  him  out,  and 
took  him  home.  His  family  sup- 
posed he  would  be  confined  to 
his  bed  for  at  least  several  weeks 
as  an  effect  of  the  exposure,  but 
he  surprised  them  all  by  appearing 
at  breakfast  the  next  day  with 
only  a  cane  to  assist  him.  He  told 
a  marvellous  story  which  nobody 
believed,  by  the  way  -  of  the 
exhilarating  effect  of  the  water. 
It  made  him  feel  "like  a  young 
man,"  he  said.  That  day  he 
walked  around  the  town  with  the 
aid  of  the  cane  only,  and  the 
villagers,  to  whom  he  was  a  familiar 
figure,  were  astonished.  Of  course 
the  story  was  passed  on  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  when  "  Old 
Man  "  Kyes  said  he  was  going  to 
take  a  bath  in  the  river  several  of 
his  friends  said  they  would  go  with  him.  Putting 
on  some  old  clothes,  the  group  waded  up  and 
down  one  of  the  sandy  stretches,  and  found  the 
water  so  warm  and  otherwise  agreeable  that  his 
story  began  to  be  believed.  As  a  result  all  the 
townspeople,  old  and  young,  have  since  been 
taking  the  "  water  cure  "  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated in  the  accompanying  photographs.  Where 
the  little  ones  are  too  small  to  wade  they  are 
carried  in  the  arms  of  the  parents  and  clipped 
in  the  water,  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
strengthen  them  and  make  them  grow. 

Most  of  the  Boyne  falls  residents  take  a. dip 
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in  the  river  at  least  twice  or  three  times  a  week, 
but  Sunday  is  the  great  day,  for  then  all  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  water.  It 
is  not  at  all  an  unusual  sight  to  see  two  hundred 
people  wading  or  sitting  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Some  lie  in  it  up  to  their  necks,  while  others 
content  themselves  with  walking  about  allowing 
the  current  to  lap  their  limbs  up  to  the  knees. 
It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  man  to  attire 
himself  in  his  Sunday  clothes  from  the  waist 
upwards  and  then  put  on  an  old  pair  of  trousers. 
He  walks  over  to  the  river  and  wades  in  these, 


gated  the  cases  of  some  of  the  village  people 
cured  by  the  waters  have  sent  patients  for 
treatment.  The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
Railroad  runs  through  the  town,  and  the  rail- 
road company  has  a  number  of  employes  who 
have  been  crippled  by  accidents  upon  the  line. 
Hearing  of  the  reputation  of  the  river,  the 
company  decided  to  send  several  of  its  men  to 
test  it.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Martin  De  Bruyne, 
had  both  legs  doubled  under  his  body,  and  was 
unable  to  walk  without  crutches.  After  bathing 
in  the  water  about  a  week  Mr.  De  Bruyne  was 
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afterwards    returning     hemic    to    complete    his 
toilet. 

Like  the  "  Smithites,"  some  of  the  Boyne 
Falls  people  are  so  enthusiastic  over  the  benefit 
they  have  received  that  they  believe  Boyne 
River  is  the  stream  for  which  Ponce  de  Leon 
searched  Florida  in  vain,  and  some  of  the  older 
people  bathe  in  it  daily,  thinking  it  will  at  least 
prevent  them  becoming  older  and  may  possibly 
restore  them  their  youth.  It  is  located  so  far 
away  from  the  larger  cities  that,  as  already 
stated,  the  river  is  as  yet  but  little  known. 
People  from  Grand  Rapids  and  several  other 
Michigan  cities,  however,  have  begun  going  to 
Boyne  Falls,  and  physicians  who  have   investi- 


enabled  to  straighten  his  limbs  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  could  stand  upon  both  feet,  and 
soon  after  found  himself  able  to  walk  without 
any  crutches  whatever.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
he  returned  to  Grand  Rapids,  his  home, 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  been 
working  upon  the  railroad  ever  since. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  progress 
of  these  two  streams,  so  widely  different  in 
appearance  and  location,  and  yet  apparently 
alike  in  their  properties.  Although  they  may 
not  be,  as  people  who  have  benefited  enthusi- 
astically declare,  "fountains  of  perpetual  youth," 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  their  waters  possess  a 
certain  curative  value. 


The    Passing    of    Musolino. 

By  Giovanni   Dalla  Vecchia. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  redoubtable  brigand,  Musolino,  has  defied    the  Italian  Government,  which 

placed   a  price  of   £10,000  upon  his    head  and    sent    an    army  of    police    and  soldiers    to  capture  him. 

This  account  of   his  last  exploits   and  final  capture  is  written  by  an  Italian  journalist. 


N  the  year  1900  I  wrote  for  The 
Wide  World  an  article  about  the 
notorious  Italian  brigand  Musolino, 
dealing  with  the  vendetta  which 
he  was  at  that  time  carrying  on.* 
Musolino  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity and  in  the  midst  of  his  crimes.  He  had 
already  killed  more  than  a  dozen  persons,  and 
he  was  on  the  look-out  for  other  victims.  As  I 
write  this,  the  account  of  the  closing  scenes  of 
his  long  fight  against  law  and  order,  he  is 
travelling,  handcuffed  and  guarded,  frcm  a  small 
village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Urbino  to  Reggio,  in 
Calabria,  where  he  will  in  due 
course  be  tried  for  the  murders 
he  has  committed  during  the 
last  two  years. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to 
recapitulate,  in  a  few  words,  the 
original  cause  of  Musolino's 
career  of  brigandage.  He  had 
never  been  a  quiet  sort  of  young 
man,  being  always  of  a  some- 
what quarrelsome  nature,  yet  up 
to  the  time  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  country  girl,  a  certain 
Virginia  Zoccali,  he  had  had 
but  small  trouble  with  the  police 
of  his  town.  Impulsive  as  he 
was,  after  having  made  a 
declaration  of  love  to  the  girl, 
1 1'-  embraced  her.  She  was 
offended  not  at  his  proposal — 
but  at  his  subsequent  action, 
and  she  informed  her  brothers. 

latter  had  a  long  standing  grudge  against 
Musolino,  and  they  went  in  search  of  him  at 
one,-,  only  too  pleased  to  wipe  off  old  scores. 
Alter  a  few  words  they  came  to  blows,  Muso- 
lino having  the  worst  of  the  encounter, 
and      lie      was      slightly      wounded.        <  )n       the 

morrow  Vincenzo  Zoccali,  one  of  the  brothers, 

was  shot  at  while  leaving  his  stable,  and  Muso 
lino  was  arretted  and  prosecuted  on  a  charge 
ot  attempting  his  life.  He  was  convicted  and 
condemned  to  twenty-two  years'  penal  servitude. 
•  I"  loudly  protested  his  innocence,  but  his 
remarks  were  of  no  avail.  Then  he  rose  to  his 
full  height  and  shouted,  in  a  ringing  voit 
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ol    Musolino      appeared    in    .>nr    i->Mic    for 


"  You  have  tried  and  convicted  an  innocent 
man,  knowing  well  that  he  was  innocent.  If  I 
ever  come  out  of  the  penitentiary,  you,  false 
witnesses,  will  have  to  answer  to  me  with  your 
lives." 

When  Musolino  appeared  before  the  Assize  of 
Reggio  he  was  not  quite  the  innocent  person  he 
was  desirous  of  appearing.  He  had  already 
been  imprisoned  six  times  for  assaults  on  per- 
sons with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  and  as  in 
Italy  the  criminal  record  of  a  prisoner  is  read 
before  the  summing-up  of  the  judge,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  reading  of  this 
may  have  somewhat  influenced 
the  verdict  of  the  jury.  His 
previous  record,  too,  may  have 
moved  the  judges  to  pass  a  very 
severe  sentence. 

Soon  after  the  sentence 
Musolino  tried  to  escape,  and 
the  authorities  had  him  re- 
moved to  Gerace,  where  a  new 
prison  had  been  built.  This 
was  considered  a  very  secure 
place,  but  events  proved  other- 
wise. The  workmen,  in  filling 
up  the  holes  made  for  the 
scaffold  during  the  construction 
of  the  gaol,  had  filled  them  up 
with  mortar.  One  of  these 
holes  happened  to  correspond 
with  the  cell  in  which  Musolino 
and  some  companions  were 
shut,  and  they  soon  started  to 
work  to  dig  a  hole  through  the 
walls.  On  the  night  of  yth 
January,  1899,  Musolino  and  six  others  escaped. 
All  the  men  were  re-arrested  except  Musolino, 
who  took  at  once  to  his  native  mountains  and 
began  his  career  of  revenge. 

1  propose  to  deal  here  with  his  adventures 
since  I  wrote  my  previous  article:  to  describe 
how  a  veritable  army  of  soldiers  .md  policemen 
failed  In  capture  him  )  and.  lastly,  to  narrate 
how  he  was  finally  hunted  out  of  his  mountain 
fastness,     and     eventually     arrested     about      six 

hundred  miles  from  Aspromonte. 

As  soon  as  he  took   to  the  mountains   Ml] 
lino  declared    that    he  intended    to  kill,  one  after 
another,  all   the   persons  who  had   had   any  part 
whatever  in  the  trial  at  which   he   was  unjustly 
condemned     the   judge,    the  ac<  user,  and  the 
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witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  when  he  had  finished  his  whole- 
sale vendetta  he  would  flee  the  country  or,  if 
unsuccessful  in  this,  would  kill  himself.  "  I 
cannot  live  without  liberty,"  he  said.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  very  nearly  carried  out  the 
first  part  of  his  programme,  for  he  killed,  or 
attempted  to  kill,  all  the  persons  connected  with 
his  trial.  The  only  exceptions  were  the  judge — 
who  was  removed  to  another  part  of  Italy — and 
the  jurymen,  whose  names,  probably,  the  brigand 
did  not  know.  As  to  the  second  part  of  his 
programme,  he  certainly  did  try  to  flee  the 
country,  but  was  arrested. 

Soon  after  the  last  murder  recorded  in  my 
previous  paper  Musolino,  with  two  companions, 
moved  towards  Santo  Stefano  of  Aspromonte, 
where  his  own  family 
lived,  and  where  re- 
sided a  man  whom 
Musolino  had  deter- 
mined to  kill  —  a 
certain  S  t  e  f a  n  o 
Zirilli,  who,  as  a 
municipal  councillor, 
had,  according  to  the 
brigand,  influenced 
a  witness  to  depose 
against  him  at  the 
trial  of  1898.  Zirilli 
knew  that  Musolino 
had  a  grudge  against 
him,  and  he  went 
about  in  terror  of 
his  life.  Towards  the 
end  of  September, 
1900,  however,  he 
left  the  town  to  go  to 
a  property  he  had 
higher  up  the  moun- 
tain. Half-way  up 
In:  met  Musolino 
and  his  two  com- 
panions. He  was  at 
once  made  the  target 
of  their  guns,  and 
till  to  the  ground 
fatally  wounded. 
Attracted  by  the 
sound  of  the  guns 
two  carabineers 
hastened  to  tin: 
place.  Once  more, 
however,  they  were 
too  late  ;  the  brigand  had  disappeared. 

Musolino  was  no  respecter  of  persons  or  of 
circumstances.  Whatever  the  age  or  the  sex  of 
the  person  whose  name  was  entered  in  his  grim 
"Book    of   Vengeance,"   whatever   the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  he  met  his  designated 
victim,  he  carried  out  his  vendetta  relentlessly. 
This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  the 
murder  of  one  Alex.  Chirico.  This  man,  by 
order  of  the  authorities,  arrested  Musolino  in 
1898  for  shooting  at  Zoccali.  It  seems  that 
on  that  occasion  Chirico  tied  the  rope  round 
Musolino's  hands  a  little  too  tight.  "  The 
more  you  tie  my  hands  now,"  whispered 
Musolino,  "the  greater  will  be  my  revenge  on 
thee."  And  he  kept  his  word.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  Musolino's  escape  became  known  Chirico 
got  frightened,  remembering  the  brigand's 
words,  and  for  months  and  months  he  dared  not 
go  out  of  his  farm.  But  one  day,  having  been 
told  that  Musolino  was  in  a  different  part  of  the 
mountains,  he  felt  he  could  safely  go  out.     As 

he  was  returning 
home  towards  even- 
ing, having  with  him 
his  little  boy,  he  was 
stopped  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Muso- 
lino. 

"  So  we  have  met, 
Chirico  ?  "  said  the 
outlaw.  "  I  see  you 
remember  what  I 
told  you.  Send  home 
your  son.  I  do  not 
wish  that  he  should 
witness  your  end." 

Chirico  unde  r- 
stood  only  too  well 
that  Musolino  was  in 
deadly  earnest,  and 
in  faltering  accents 
he  told  the  little  lad 
to  go  home. 

"And  now  that 
thy  son  has  gone 
home,"  said  Muso- 
lino, "  I  give  thee 
two  minutes  for  thy 
prayers." 

Poor    Chirico   fell 

on     his    knees,     but 

could     not     utter     a 

word.       The    next 

passer-by   found    his 

corpse    lying   across 

the    road    with    four 

bullets    in    his    side. 

Ten    days   after   this 

Musolino  killed  a  woman,  who  had  stated  at  the 

trial  of  1898  that  she  had  heard  Musolino  shriek 

out  insults  as  he  was  shooting  at  Zoccali. 

Near    the     end     of     1900    Musolino     moved 
towards  the  eastern   watershed    of  the  ("alabrian 
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Mountains,  and  as  he  had  no  enemies  there,  it 
was  thought  that  he  had  gone  there  in  order  to 
reach  a  port  in  the  Ionic  Sea,  from  whence  he 
could  sail  for  Greece.  But  his  vengeance  was 
not  yet  fully  appeased,  and  the  movement 
appears  now  to  have  been  but  a  ruse  de  guerre, 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  police  from  the 
very  quarter  he  next  intended  to  visit  in  order  to 
complete  his  vendetta.  He  was  accompanied  by 
two  companions,  Di  Lorenzo  and  Foti.  One 
day  they  found  they  were  pursued  by  the  cara- 
bineers, and  they  decided,  like  a  Boer  com- 
mando, to  disperse.  Musolino  went  one  way,  the 
other  two  in  another  direction,  but  all  three  had 
a  fixed  point  of  rendezvous.  The  pursuers  lost 
sight  of  Musolino,  but  they  were  soon  on  the 
track  of  the  other  two.  Shots  were  exchanged 
and  Foti  fell  to  the  ground.  Di  Lorenzo,  more 
fortunate,  escaped  for  the  moment,  and  having 
met  a  peasant  who  was  starting  for  market  with 
a  load  of  potatoes,  he  asked  him  to  put  him  in 
a  sack  and  carry  him  to  the  house  of  a  relative 
of  his,  who  resided  in  the  village  of  Mamtnola. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  we  are  now  at  carnival 
time,  and  my  cousin  and  I  are  in  the  habit  of 
playing  tricks  on  one  another.  I  wish  you 
to  carry  me  to  his  house  and  there  deliver  me 
as  if  I  were  a  sack  of  potatoes.  I  expect  he 
will  be  very  much  frightened  when  on  opening 
the  sack  he  finds  me  there,  and  I  shall  have  a 
good  laugh  at  him." 

The  peasant,  however,  was  not  deceived  by 
this  tale,  and  perceived  at  once  what  was  the 
real  reason  for  the  request.  Being  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  declining,  he  let  the  brigand 
believe  he  was  convinced,  and,  accordingly,  he 
put  Di  Lorenzo  in  a  sack  and  laid  it  with  the 
others  on  the  cart.  The  brigand  in  the  sack, 
noticing  the  cart  was  not  moving,  asked  irritably, 
"  Are  we  not  going  ?  "  "  Presently,-"  answered 
tlie  other.  "  I  have  sent  a  boy  to  fetch  some 
forage  for  my  animals  ;  as  soon  as  we  get  it  we 
will  start."  He  had  in  reality  sent  for  the  police, 
and  the  unfortunate  Di  Lorenzo  was  presently 
dragged  out  of  his  stuffy  hiding-place,  to  find 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

Most  probably  this  peasant  would  not  have 
betrayed  Musolino  in.  like  manner,  notwith- 
standing the  reward  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
then  offered  by  the  Government  for  the  arrest  of 
Musolino.  The  Calabrians  had  for  Musolino 
either  a  greater  terror  or  a  greater  admiration 
than  for  any  of  his  companions.  He  had  made 
the  people  believe  that  he  had  a  personal  wrong 
to  avenge  ;  he  was,  or  thought  he  was,  unjustly 
condemned,  and  according  to  the  general  idea 
"l  the  Calabresi,  he  was  right  in  taking  the  law 
into  his  hands  even  to  the  extent  of  "an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  lor  a  tooth."  His  two  com 
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panions,  however,  had  no  personal  wrong  to 
avenge,  and  therefore  the  peasants  had  no 
scruples  in  giving  them  up. 

The  wcy  in  which  Musolino  came  across 
these  two  comrades  was  rather  curious.  On 
one  of  his  journeys  he  met  two  charcoal- 
burners  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  They 
expressed  to  him  their  great  admiration  for 
him  and  their  desire  to  assist  him.  "  Very 
well,"  said  Musolino,  "  if  you  are  so  brave 
and  so  willing  to  help  me,  you  may  do  me  a 
little  service.  You  know  Signor  Fava,  the  late 
mayor  of  Santo  Stefano  ?  It  was  he  who  gave 
false  evidence  against  me.  I  cannot  approach 
him  myself,  because  the  coward  does  not  dare 
to  budge  out  of  his  place ;  but  you,  who  are 
not  known  to  him,  can  very  easily  approach 
him.  Go,  then,  to  Santo  Stefano  and  kill 
that  man  for  me."  The  men  accepted  this 
extraordinary  mission,  and  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1899,  they  approached  Signor  Fava 
as  he  stood  in  the  market-place,  and  repre- 
sented themselves  as  labourers  out  of  work. 
"  Go  to  my  house,"  he  said,  "  and  wait  for 
me,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  doorway,  however, 
they  both  rushed  upon  him  and  dealt  him 
several  blows  with  their  daggers,  leaving  him  for 
dead.  They  then  joined  Musolino,  ending 
their  career  as  I  have  described. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  failure  of  the  police 
and  soldiers  to  catch  Musolino.  "  Give  a  dog 
a  bad  name  and  everyone  will  give  him  a  kick," 
is  an  old  saying,  but  Musolino  seems  to  have 
acted  upon  the  opposite  principle.  On  the  very 
day  he  escaped  from  the  gaol  of  Gerace  he 
proclaimed  himself  as  a  martyr  and  a  "gentle- 
man brigand,"  and  from  that  day  till  the  day  he 
was  arrested  everyone  was  ready  to  help  him. 
Whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  of  the  crime  of 
1898  is  immaterial  ;  he  was  convinced  that  he- 
was  wrongly  condemned,"  and  his  friends  and 
sympathizers  believed  him.  About  the  failure 
of  the  Italian  police  in  arresting  Musolino  while 
he  was  in  his  native  place  much  can  be  said, 
and  something  I  propose  to  say  in  the  couim  ol 
this  paper,  yet  one  cannot  judge  of  this  failure 
without  taking  into  account  the  traditions  ami 
the  prejudices  of  the  populace.  Musolino  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  popular  man,  and  police 
acting  among  a  hostile  population  can  do  but 
very  little.  All  the  people  of  Santo  Stefano, 
rich  and  poor,  men  and  women  alike,  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  brigand.  The  police,  harassed 
by  impossible  orders  from  a  central  authority 
which  did  not  understand  the  difficulties  of 
the  task,  could  not  rely  upon  informers  to  tell 
them  the  whereabouts  of  Musolino,  whereas 
everybody  was  eager  to  warn  the  dashing  outlaw 
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of  the  movements  of  the  police  and  soldieis,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  always  able  to  get  out  of 
harm's  way.  A  brigand  who  has  succeeded  in 
foiling  the  police  two  or  three  times  becomes  a 
hero  in  the  sight  of  these  good-natured  but  mis- 
guided people.  Moreover,  if  it  happens,  as  in 
the  case  of  Musolino,  that  the  crimes  can  be 
attributed  to  an  alleged  miscarriage  of  justice, 
the  admiration  of  the  people  has  no  limit. 
Such  a  brigand,  to  the  simple  minds  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Calabria,  appears  as  a  per- 
sonage something  more  than  human,  to  be  both 
loved  and  feared.  Musolino  was  famous  for 
his  audacity  and  his  ingenious  expedients,  and 
the  instances  in  which  he  baffled  his  pursuers 
and  had  the  laugh  of  them  are  numberless.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  stories  which  are  told 
about  him. 

One  day  in  November  of  1900  a  captain 
commanding  a  body  of  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  outlaw  received  positive  informa- 
tion that  Musolino  was  stopping  in  an  adjacent 
town,  from  which  the  only  means  of  exit  was 
a  narrow  mountain  road.  The  troops  were 
disposed  by  the  roadside  to  await  his  coming. 
Presently  a  horse  was  heard  galloping  along  the 
road  toward  them,  and  they  made  ready  to  seize 
or  kill  the  brigand. 

The  horseman,  however,  proved  to  be  a  good- 
natured  old  priest,  who,  upon  seeing  the  soldiers, 
halted  and  readily  answered  the  questions  put 
to  him  by  the  officer.     He  said  he  was  a  poor 
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country  clergyman  going  to  see  his  bishop  on 
parochial  affairs,  and  he  complained  of  the 
frequent  troubles  to  which  the  rural  priests  were 
subjected  and  the  scantiness  of  their  remunera- 
tion. He  spoke  with  much  friendliness  to  the 
soldiers  and  their  captain,  to  whom  he  offered 
cigars  and  snuff.  He  also  offered  to  bring  him 
anything  which  he  might  require  from  the  city. 
He  wished  them  success  in  their  quest  for  the 
brigand,  but  doubted  if  they  would  catch  him. 

The  priest  pursued  his  way,  and  the  captain 
and  his  command  remained  on  the  watch  until 
informed  by  another  passer-by  that  it  was  use- 
less for  them  to  wait  any  longer,  as  the  redoubt- 
able Musolino  had  travelled  that  way  some  two 
hours  before  in  clerical  disguise  ! 

On  another  occasion  a  company  of  soldiers 
was  in  eager  pursuit  of  Musolino  through  a  forest 
which  he  had  been  seen  to  enter  shortly  before. 
The  next  day  the  major  in  command  received 
the  following  amazing  letter  : — 

September  21st,  1900. 
Sir, — I  cannot  compliment  you  on  the  behaviour  of 
your  soldiers.  I  reviewed  them  yesterday  from  a  tree, 
where  I  was  comfortably  seated,  and  am  mortified  to 
inform  you  that  they  were  looking  all  the  time  fixedly  at 
the  ground,  and  so  did  not  see  and  salute  me. 

Yours  truly,         Giuseppe  Musolino. 

He  was  the  terror  of  petty  thieves,  and  it  is 
said  that,  ever  since  he  became  a  bandit,  thieves 
have  practically  disappeared  from  the  Aspro- 
monte  district.  Soon  after  his  escape  from 
prison  and  the  declaration   of  his   vendetta  a 

woman  named 
Carmela  Filisto 
was  robbed  on 
the  high  road 
near  the  village 
of  Africo  by  a 
ruffian,  who  in- 
formed her  he 
was  Musolino. 
Soon  afterwards 
she  met  a  young 
man  with  a  gun 
slung  over  his 
shoulder,  and 
w  i  t  h  m  a  n  y 
lamentation  s 
told  him  of  the 
adventur e 
which  had  hap- 
pened to  her. 

"Are  you 
sure  it  was 
Musolino?"  he 
asked,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he 
gave  me  his 
name.      There 
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be  is  now."  And  she  pointed  to  a  man  who  was 
skulking  away  towards  the  woods.  The  stranger, 
with  an  exclamation,  started  after  him,  and 
presently  intevcepted  him.  He  compelled  him 
to  give  the  woman 
back  the  stolen 
money,  and  then 
calmly  cut  off  one 
of  his  ears  by  way 
of  punishment. 

"/am  Musolino," 
he  said,  "and  I  want 
people  to  know  that 
I  am  not  a  thief." 

Some  of  his  ex- 
ploits seem  to  have 
been  conceived  and 
carried  out  in  a  spirit 
of  reckless  light- 
hear  ted  n  ess.  For 
instance,  on  April 
1 8th  last  a  man 
boarded  a  train  at 
the  station  of  San 
Giovanni.  He 
offered  wine  for  sale 
to  the  passengers 
and  did  a  brisk  busi- 
ness. The  train 
presently  moved  on, 
and  the  wine  mer- 
chant, upon  stepping 
off,  handed  his  card 
to  one  of  his  patrons. 

"  1  have  sold  this 
wine,"  he  said,  bow- 
ing, "  to  advertise  it. 
If  you  like  it  and 
Would  like  any  more, 
kindly  let  me  hear 
from  you  and  I  will 
your  order." 
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give   prompt  attention  to 


On  the  card  was  printed  Musolino's  name  ! 

Some  months  ago  Angela  Perpiglia,  the 
beautiful  woman  of  whom  he  was  the  reputed 
lover,  was  surprised  by  the  police  in  a  cabin  in 
tli''  forest.  It  was  hoped  the  bandit  would  he 
found  there  also,  hut  to  the  great  disappointment 
oi  the  authorities  he  was  not  present.  Not  to 
ntirely  baffled,  however,  the  police  arrested 

tin-  woman,  and  she  wa  i  I  onmntted  to  prison  as 

Mi  a<  <  omplice  of  the  brigand. 

Musolino  was  very  -  uperstitious.     I  [e  believed 

th.it  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Jo  ;eph     his  paiion 

Mint      were    on    liis    side,    .uid    the    people    had 

oome  to  the  same  1  on<  lu  lion.      u  henever  he 

on    one    of    his    murderOUS    expeditions    he 

ed  fervently  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph, 

and  on  more  than  on<  ion  he  went  so  far 


as  to  have  a  thanksgiving  service,  in  which  the 
people  joined  him.  To  a  reporter  who  went  to 
see  him  on  the  mountains  he  said,  "  It  is  St. 
Joseph  that  watches  over  me  when  in  a  bush,  in 

a  hut,  on  a  tree,  or 
in  a  cave  I  pass  my 
nights.  It  is  St. 
Joseph  who  has 
always  delivered  me 
from  my  enemies, 
and  who  has  brushed 
aside  the  bullets 
directed  at  me." 

As  an  instance  of 
how  the  people  and 
the  local  authorities 
sympathized  with 
.Musolino  may  be 
mentioned  what  hap- 
pened at  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of 
Musolino's  sisters, 
which  took  place  last 
year  at  a  time  when 
the  village  of  Santo 
Stefano  was  crowded 
with  soldiers  sent 
thereafter  Musolino. 
This  wedding  was 
accompanied  by  uni- 
versal rejoicing,  and 
the  Mayor  u(  s.mto 
Stefano  was  the  prin- 
cipal guest  of  the 
day.  The  bride  was 
not  only  Musolino's 
sister,  but  she  had 
helped  him,  and  when 
the  people  shouted 
enthusiasticall)  : 
"  Viva  Musolino  I " — cheering  apparently  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  both  of  that 
patronymic— they  were  really  honouring  ( liuseppe 
Musolino,  the  brigand.  The  festivities,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  opened  th  of  the 
Prefect  of  Reggioas  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  at  once  dismissed  the 
Mayor,  .1-  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 

then     about     Ibe      hundred     peis(ln>       relations 

and  friends  of  Musolino,  rich  landowners  and 
peasants  were  arrested  in  order  to  clear  the 
w.iv  lor  the  police  to  reach   Musolino.      When 

all  these  persons  had  been  arrested,  and  only 
then,  the  police   discovered   that  then'   had  been 

a  vast  conspiracy  against  them,  whose  object  was 
t<>  prevent  the  capture  of  the  brigand,  either  by  in- 
forming him  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  police  and 
soldiei  -  ■  b)  ;iving  the  lattei  wrong  information 
cone,  rning  the  whei  ts  of  Musolino  him 
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The  police  failed  to  catch 
Musolino  for  another  reason.  In 
that  part  of  Italy  one  of  the 
political  parties  is  supported  by 
the  evildoers  and  their  sympa- 
thizers, and  if  it  happens  that  the 
political  leaders  need,  for  electoral 
purposes,  the  help  of  this  kind  of 
elector,  an  agreement  takes  place 
at  the  expense  of  justice.  In  the 
case  of  Musolino  this  seems  to 
have  happened  ;  and  even  worse 
than  this,  for  it  was  alleged  that 
a  former  Prefect  spent  the  money 
sent  to  him  by  the  Government 
for  the  arrest  of  Musolino  in  an 
electoral  campaign  ! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the    local     authorities    were    for 
about  two  years  utterly  unable  to 
deal  with  Musolino.     As  soon  as 
the  Prefect  was  changed,  however, 
the  entire    situation   was   altered. 
The   new  Prefect    understood  at 
once   that  the  only  way  to  get  at 
Musolino  was   to  deprive   him  of 
his  supporters.    Little  by  little  the 
number  of  Musolino's  friends  got 
thinner  and  thinner,  till  one  day 
he  found   himself  in   the  unenvi- 
able   position    of  "a    splendid 
isolation."        He  was  quick   to 
see  that  his  day  was  over,  and 
that  the  fastnesses  of  his  native 
mountains    did    not    offer    him 
any  longer  the   security  of  the 
past.      He   promptly  took    the 
bold  decision  of  leaving  Italy, 
and  to  this   intent   he  marched 
towards  Central  Italy.    His  plan 
was    as    good    as    any    general 
could  have  conceived  under  the 
circumstances,  but  he  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  travelling  armed 
to  the  teeth.    I  doubt  very  much 
whether    he    would    have   been 
am  ited  at  all  if,  after  he  had 
reached  Ancona,  he    had  sold 
his    gun    and    travelled    in    the 
ordinary  way.     Instead  of  doing 
this,  however,  he  went  armed  as 
when    he    left    the    mountains, 
and   in    this  way  he  roused  the 
suspicions  of  the  people  he  met 
on  Ids  way,  and  long  before  he 
nil  Acqualagna  the  police- 
were    informed    that    an    indi- 
vidual   of    a    very    suspicious 
character  was  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  When  the  carabineers 
"  spotted  "  him  he  tried  to  elude 
them,  but  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  country  he  took  a  wrong 
turning,  and  instead  of  going  away 
from  his  pursuers  went  straight 
towards  them.  On  discovering 
his  mistake  he  tried  to  run  away, 
but  tumbled  over  a  wire  and  was 
captured  by  the  carabineers,  who, 
of  course,  had  no  idea  of  the 
value  of  their  capture. 

When  he  was  asked  for  his 
name  he  gave  a  false  one  ;  but 
his  nationality  he  could  not  dis- 
guise, because  the  Caiabresi  have 
curiously-formed  cheek-bones  and 
an  accent  easily  detected. 

Moreover,  it  happened  that  one 
of    the   carabineers   who  arrested 
him  had  just  come  from  Apulias, 
near  Calabria.  The  first  suspicions 
that  the  arrested  person  might  be 
the    redoubtable    Musolino    were 
caused   by  the  fact   that  on    his 
person  were  found  a  scapula  of  the 
Madonna   of  Aspromonte   and   a 
silver  medal  of  St.  Joseph.     The 
authorities    of    Reggio,    however, 
discredited   the  idea,  saying   that 
they  knew  perfectly  well  where 
Musolino  was.     Musolino  was 
not    formally    identified     until 
eight  days  after  his  arrest.     He 
then    admitted     that     he     was 
Musolino,     but    protested     his 
innocence    and    asked    to    be 
brought    at    once    before    the 
King.      In    his    quaint  way   of 
understanding  justice  he  thinks 
that  he  has   but  to  prove  that 
he  did  not  attempt   the  life  of 
Zoccali    in    1898    in    order   to 
have  all   his  other  crimes   par- 
doned.    Of    the  same  opinion 
are  all  his  friends,  and  especially 
two  sisters  of  his,  who  early  in 
the  year  sent  a  petition  to  the 
King,   setting   forth    that    their 
brother  was  innocent,  and  pray- 
ing that  the  soldiers  and  police 
should  be  withdrawn,  as  all  the 
murders     committed      by    him 
were  "acts  of  justice,  perpetra- 
ted  in  defence  of   his    honour 
and    liberty."       After    he    was 
arrested    Musolino     said  :     "  I 
am    not   a    criminal.       1    have 
committed      no     murders     for 
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"he  tried  to  run  away,  hut  tumbled  over  a  wire 


motives   of    robbery  :     I 
fair  vengeance    on    those 


'nil    1   u.wi'r.i  ,  1;   WHO  ARRESTED 
J'rom  a\      mi  :o.        [/'/w/o. 


committed  them  for 
who  have  done  me 
wrong." 

Generally  speak- 
ing, no  one  rejoiced 
at  the  capture  of 
Musolino,  and  many 
people  expressed 
keen  regret  at  hearing 
the  news.  Even  the 
newspapers  in  many 
towns  published  re- 
gretful leading 
articles  on  the  cap- 
ture. 

His  personality 
and  the  stories  told 
of  his  unfailing  in- 
genuity and  courage 
had  gone  far  to  miti- 
gate his  many  crimes 
in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  who  did  not 
forget  the  long  stand 
he  alone,  but  not 
altogether      unaided. 


had      made     against    a     veritable    army    of 
police  and  soldiers. 

MUSOLINO'S     DEFENCE     OF      HIS 
CAREER    OF    BRIGANDAGE. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  autograph 
statement  in  his  own  justification  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  Musolino's  American  relatives. 
The  signature  here  attached  is  his  own  hand- 
writing :  — 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  injustice  of  men 
and  the  adversity  of  fate,  I  would  be 
to-day  a  good,  law  abiding  citizen,  with 
a  bright  future  before  me.  They  call 
me  a  bandit.  Am  I  one  ?  I  have  been 
an  outlaw  for  about  two  years,  but  I 
have  never  been  a  thief,  a  kidnapper  or 
a  burner. 

"  It  is  true  I  have  killed  many  men,  but 
they  had  destroyed  in  cold  blood  my  honor, 
my  happiness  and  my  life.  They  secured 
my  conviction,  knowing  positively  that  I  was 
an  innocent  man.  When  Zoccali  was  shot 
I  was  in  bed,  a  very  sick  man.  But  because 
it  was  coldly  planned  that  I  should  be  sup- 
pressed for  reasons  well  known  to  all  fair 
men,  I  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
twenty-two  years. 

"  I  did  escape,  because  God  helped  me, 
and  my  work  of  vengeance  began.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  have  killed  a  poor  policeman, 
■who  was  on  the  point  of  arresting  me.  I 
had  to  do  it  in  self-defence.  But  I  have 
spared  hundreds  of  lives  of  soldiers  and  police- 
men, and  will  always  do  so. 

"  Thousands  of  soldiers  are  after  me, 
but  so  far  they  have  been  unable  to  catch 
me,  because  God  helps  me,  the  people 
sympathize  with  my  misfortunes  and  I  am 
too  good  a  tactician  to  be  deceived.  If  I 
were  a  general  and  had  had  command  of 
the  Italian  troops  in  Abyssinia  the  terrible 
slaughter  of  Abba  Carima  would  never  have 
occurred. 

"I  am  grateful  to  everybody  who  sympathizes 
with  me. 
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Wde   ^Passion   ^P\ay 

of  tde  frlexiean   Indians. 

By  Cyril   Scott. 

This  Passion  Play  has  had  an  uninterrupted  existence  of  nearly  350  years,  but    it   is    stated    that    the 

celebration  here  described  will  be  the  last  allowed  to  take  place,  as  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  now 

regard  the  play  with  disfavour.      The  paper  is  illustrated  with  a  set  of  striking  photographs. 


UROPEANS  regard  the  Oberam- 
mergau  Passion  Play  with  great 
interest  owing  to  its  being  enacted 
only  once  in  a  cycle  of  ten  years. 
In  Mexico,  however,  a  similar 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion  has  been  rendered 
every  Easter  for  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  It  cannot  compare  in  elaborate  magnifi- 
cence with  the  Continental  production,  but  it  is 
far  more  picturesque  and  interesting  owing  to 
the  primitive  nature  of  the  performance  and  the 
zeal  with  which  it  is  enacted. 

When  the  Spaniards  conquered  Mexico  they 
naturally  endeavoured  to  convert  the  unso- 
phisticated Indian  inhabitants  of  the  country 
to   their   own   religion.     As   may   be   supposed, 


this  proved  no  easy 
failed  to  grasp  the 
purport  of  their 
teachings.  To  facili- 
tate their  work  the 
priests  then  at- 
tempted to  set  forth 
their  meaning  more 
clearly  and  compre- 
hensively by  acting 
the  various  scenes 
which  they  wished 
to  set  forth.  The 
most  important  of 
these  tableaux  was 
the  story  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  it 
is  the  only  one  of 
these  quaint  reli- 
gious ceremonials 
that  remains  to-day 
as  a  survival  of  the 
missionary  efforts 
following  the 
Spanish  conquest 
nearly  four  centuries 
ago. 

This  Passion  I'lay 
constitutes  one  of 
the  great  spectacles 
of  this  interesting 
country.       The 


task,    as    the    Indians 
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story  is  reproduced  with  the  most  conspicuous 
fidelity  and  careful  attention  to  detail.  The 
play  lasts  twenty-four  hours,  commencing  on  the 
eve  of  the  Thursday  preceding  Good  Friday.  It 
is  partially  celebrated  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  country;  but  the  most  interesting 
and  religious  part  of  the  play  is  carried  out  at 
Coyoacan.  The  latter  place  is  an  ancient  and 
picturesque  little  town  situated  about  six  miles 
south  of  Mexico  City,  and  communication  with 
the  capital  is  maintained  by  a  service  of  tram- 
car?.  Coyoacan  is  a  typical  Mexican  town.  It 
is  a  small,  straggling  place,  dating  from  the  year 
1555  according  to  the  inscription  on  the  church. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Passion  Play  was  first 
performed  in  that  year  since,  on  the  cross  crown- 
ing the  "  Calvary  "  in  the  precincts  of  the  sacred 

edifice,  this  date  is 
inscribed. 

Vast  crowds  of 
visitors  and  natives 
from  all  parts  of  the 
country  flock  to 
Mexico  City  during 
the  week  preceding 
Easter,  in  order  to 
witness  the  spec- 
tacle. The  streets 
of  the  capital  are 
thronged  with  sight- 
seers. It  is  a  cos- 
mopolitan crowd,  for 
interested  English, 
French,  German, 
American,  and  tour- 
ists of  various  other 
nationalities  too 
numerous  to  indi- 
vidualize rub  shoul- 
ders with  the  dirty, 
ill  -  kempt  Mexican 
Indians.  The  upper 
and  middle  class 
Mexicans  do  not 
participate 
ceremony 
appreciable 

but    it    is 
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supported  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  Indians 
themselves  don  tawdry,  yet  picturesque,  cos- 
tumes in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

The    most    important    personage   connected 
with    the    ceremony    is    a     wealthy    ranchman 


economy  in  the  production  of  the  work.  The 
actors  he  selects,  as  far  as  possible,  from  his  own 
family  and  employes.  The  necessary  costumes 
for  the  actors  participating  in  the  festival  are 
hired  from  costumiers  in  Mexico,  and  if  a  man 


From  a  Photo.  by\ 

residing  in  one  of  the  villages  surrounding  the 
capital.  He  acts  as  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
stage-manages  the  production,  obtains  the  neces- 
sary actors  and  provides  for  them  for  three  days, 
and  completes  the  arrangements  for  enabling 
visitors  to  witness  the  spectacle.  He  also 
petitions  lovers  of  the  play  to  aid  him  with 
pecuniary  support  to  carry  out  the  work,  but  if 
sufficient  money  is  not  forthcoming  from  this 
source  he  supplies  the  deficiency  out  of  his 
own  pocket.     Consequently  he  observes  great 


CROWDS   WATCHING    THE    PLAY    IN    THE   CHURCHYARD    AT   COYOACAN'. 
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does  not  possess  a  horse  of  his  own  he  must 
hire  one.  The  strictest  attention  is  paid  to 
detail,  so  as  to  make  the  play  as  close  a  render- 
ing of  the  Biblical  description  as  possible.  The 
scene  of  the  play  is  the  old  romantic  church 
and  churchyard  of  Coyoacan.  A  large  sec- 
tion of  the  churchyard  fronting  the  entrance 
to  the  sacred  edifice  is  surrounded  with  large 
trees,  which  afford  a  welcome  shade  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  a 
small  stone  Calvary  is  erected. 


Prom  a  Photo.  by\ 
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On  the  evening  upon  which  the  play  com- 
mences a  strange  crowd  can  be  seen  wending 
its  way  from  Mexico  City  to  Coyoacan.  The 
tram-cars  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  pas- 
sengers. Those  who  cannot  afford  to  ride  or 
who  are  too  impatient  to  wait  until  a  favorable 
opportunity  arrives  to  secure  a  seat  tramp 
through  the  six  miles  of  lava-dust.  The  way  is 
illumined  with  small  lamps  and  flaring  torches, 
which  impart  a  weird  aspect  to  the  scene.  The 
capital  itself  is  almost  deserted. 

The  first  part  of  the  play  opens  at  a  small 
hamlet  called  Los  Reyes,  just  outside  Coyoacan, 
a  spot  sacred  to  the 
Magi  kings.  This,  as 
it  were,  constitutes 
the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  Here  take 
place  the  denial  by 
St.  Peter,  the  betrayal 
of  Christ  by  Judas, 
the  arrest,  and  His 
removal  to  the  Judg- 
ment Hall,  which  in 
this  instance  is  repre- 
sented by  Coyoacan 
Church.  The  most 
salient  feature  of  this 
Passion  Play  which 
distinguishes  it  from 
that  of  Oberammer- 
gau  is  that  no  actor 
is  selected  to  act  the 
part  of  the  Master. 
Instead,  an  image  is 
utilized  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  a  sad  and 
reverent  procession 
that  follows  the 
guards  and  their  cap- 
tive from  Los  Reyes 
to  the  church.  The 
Master  is  represented 
lying  prone  upon  a 
small  platform, 
securely  bound  with 
ropes  and  covered 
with  a  shroud  -  like 
mantle.  The  journey 
is     undertaken    in 

silence  and  darkness  until  the  procession  reaches 
the  gateway  leading  into  the  churchyard.  Then, 
in  an  instant,  a  number  of  bright  lights  Hash  out, 
there  is  a  terrific  blast  of  trumpets,  and  the 
procession  files  into  the  church  and  Christ  is 
incan  i  rated  in  a  cell,  represented  by  a  painted 
cloth  with  two  wooden  soldiers  standing  guard. 
This  concludes  the  first  act,  and,  since  the  next 
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one  does  not  commence  until  dawn  the  following 
morning,  the  crowd  disperses. 

As  the  first  streaks  of  the  approaching  day  of 
Good  Friday  steal  over  the  peaks  of  Popocata- 
petl  and  Ixtacchuatl  and  the  inky  darkness  of 
night  gives  way  to  the  leaden  hue  of  the  dawn 
a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  the  rolling  of  drums 
arq  heard,  heralding  the  return  of  the  soldiers 
who  captured  Christ  the  previous  night.  The 
second  act  in  this  grim  tragedy  has  commenced. 
It  opens  with  the  Master  arraigned  before 
Pilate  in  the  Judgment  Hall.  The  church  has 
been    transformed    into  this    scene    during    the 

night.  Before  the  cell 
in  which  the  Master 
is  imprisoned  a  tessel- 
lated floor  similar  to 
that  which  charac- 
terized the  Roman 
houses  of  that  period 
has  been  laid  down, 
and,  although  some- 
what primitive  in 
character  and  hur- 
riedly accomplished, 
is  still  a  beautiful 
piece  of  work.  The 
mosaic  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  grains  of  corn, 
coloured  earths,  and 
flowers. 

The  audience 
silently  enter  the 
building,  which  is 
only  dimly  illumined, 
the  absence  of  light 
adding  to  the  im- 
pressive weirdness  of 
the  picture.  The 
rapidly  approaching 
daylight  filters 
through  the  windows 
and  renders  the  par- 
tial artificial  lighting 
more  unreal.  Pilate 
enters  the  hall,  and 
in  slow  and  deliberate 
tones  pronounces 
sentence.  Aft  e  r 
uttering  the  ver- 
dict Pilate  advances  and  washes  his  hands  in 
a  basin  of  water,  thus  signifying  his  belief  in  the 
innocence  of  the  accused  and  his  withdrawal 
from  the  trial.  Immediately  the  image  is 
vigorously  scourged.  At  this  moment  the 
repentant  Judas  rushes  from  the  building  and 
hangs  himself  from  a  tree. 

Four  men  now  advance   bearing  a  platform. 
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Upon  this  the  body  of  the  Master  is  laid,  with 
four  children  surrounding  it  to  represent  weeping 
angels.  The  platform  is  then  lifted  aloft  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  men.  and  issues  from  the 
church,  followed  by  another  similar  tableau 
showing  devout  women  holding  aloft  a  statue-  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  This  procession  makes  a 
complete  circle  of  the  inclosure.  During  this 
mournful  procession  that  section  of  the  audience 
who  are  Roman  Catholics  bend  down  in  prayer. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  ceremony  the  play 


crucified  Redeemer,  while  round  him  group 
the  Roman  soldiers  and  various  other  person- 
ages incidental  to  the  Biblical  story,  with  a 
representation  of  Satan  in  their  midst.  Presently 
the  centurion  rushes  forward,  falls  upon  his  face 
before  the  crucified  Christ,  and  proclaims  him 
the  Son  of  God. 

A  priest  now  mounts  a  pulpit  built  against 
a  tree  and  delivers  a  sermon  on  the  Crucifixion, 
particularly  emphasizing  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
her    connection    with    the    story    as    being   the 
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Ijourned  until  approximately  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon.  A  short  address,  relative  to 
the  biblical  event  that  is  bring  portrayed,  is 
delivered  by  a  priest 

The  plaj  is  resumed  by  a  herald  annoutv  ing, 
in  shrill  tones,  the  s<  ntence  against  <  Ihrist  The 
Crucifixion  follows.  For  this  portion  of  the 
another  image  is  requisitioned  to 
represent  the  Master.  The  procession  proceeds 
from  the  church  with  the  1  ross,  which  is  planted 
upon  the  miniature  Calvary  erected  in  the 
centre   of  the   in<  losure.     The    image   is    then 

■I  and  nailed  to  th(  cross  with  long  iron 
n  lils.  1  ormerlj  devoul  men  submitted  to  this 
ordi  al,  bul  this  horrible  pra<  tici    has  long  I 

dis tinned.     <  >n  the  head  a  1  rown  ol  1  a<  tus 

thorns  is  placed,  and  the  head  falls  forward  as 
!  in  pain    upon    the  breast.     <  m   ea<  h 
side   "i    the    Ma  iter    is    plat  ed    anothei    1 

ring  1  ffigies  ol  the  two  thievi  -      A  magnifi 
"I  the  Virgin  i^  placed   before  the 

•  in      52 


Mother  of  the  Redeemer.  At  a  given  sign  the 
audience  fall  upon  their  knees  and  indulge  in 
piaver. 

By  this  time  the  day  is  waning  before   the 
approach    of    night.      In    the    brief    Mexican 
twilight  the  image   is   lowered   from  th 
placed  in  a  glass  casket,  and  carried  between 

rows  of  devout  women,  bearing    lighted    torches, 

into  the  church.     They  slowly  enter  the  dimly 
lighted  edifice,  pass  up  the  aisle,  and  disapj 
at  the  altar  at  the  extreme  r\u\  of  the  building. 
The  Passion  l'la\  has  ended. 

The    •  ition    rapidl)     file   oul    ol    the 

church  and  hurry  ba<  k  to  the  capital, 
people  have  maintained  a  commendable  n 
ence  and  silence  during  the  play,  but  now  they 
indulge  in  high  carnival.  Th<  butt  ol  their 
hilarity  is  the  unlui  kv  Judas  As  thi  vasl 
throngs  enter  the  cit)  vendors  appeal  on  the 
ith  effigies  of  the  arch  betrayer  tor  sale. 
The  <  rip 
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tion.  Some  are  of  gigantic  size,  while  others 
are  quite  small.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
constructed  of  inflammable  materials  and  have 
fireworks  artfully  concealed  in  various  portions 
of  the  unhappy  man's  anatomy.  Some  of  the 
more  expensive  effigies  are  stuffed  with  currant 


applied  to  the  fireworks,  and  a  startling  pyro- 
technic display  is  the  result.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  figure  is  blown  to  atoms  with  a  terrific 
report,  and  in  some  instances  the  explosion 
casts  the  confectionery  contents  of  the  image 
in  all  directions.     This  wild  orgie  is  continued 


MEXICO   CITY    AFTER    THE    PASSION    PLAY  —  1'HE    PHOTOGRAPH    SHOWS   ONK    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL   THOROUGHFARES. 
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buns  and  other  delicacies.  The  effigies  find  a 
ready  sale  ;  the  excited  crowd  buy  them  up  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  made.  They  are  slung  up 
on  wires  or  ropes  stretched  across  the  street, 
and  are  the  target  of  ridicule  and  all  kinds  of 
missiles,  the  crowds  venting  their  vengeance 
upon  the  betrayer  in  every  possible  manner. 
( >ne  of  our  illustrations  conveys  a  graphic  idea 
of  the  scene  in  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  Mexico  City  on  this  occasion.  The 
street  is  packed  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
movq.      Every  now  and   then  a  match   will   be 


until    the    participators    have    expended    their 
exuberant  spirit. 

It  is  stated  that  the  festival  celebrated  at 
Coyoacan  at  Easter  of  the  present  year  was  the 
last  that  will  be  held.  The  priests  have  long 
regarded  it  with  disfavour,  and  are  determined 
to  prevent  it  being  repeated  next  year.  They 
have  long  since  withdrawn  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  ceremony.  Should  their 
efforts  be  successful  Mexico  will  be  deprived 
of  one  of  its  most  picturesque  and  impressive 
spectacles. 
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NE  of  the  most  important  religious 
ceremonies  in  Russia  is  that  called 
the  "  Blessing  of  the  Waters."  This 
ceremony  takes  place  all  over  the 
country    on     the     6th    of    January 

(Russian  style)  in  each   year.      The  ceremony  is 

symbolic  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Jordan, 

and  goes    back  as  far  as  the    end   of  the  tenth 

century,    when   the   Grand    Duke   Vladimir,   the 

Saint    of    Kiefif,   be- 

came     a     Christian, 

and    all    the    inhabi- 
tants    of    the    town 

went  into  the   River 

Dnieper   to    receive 

baptism.       On    the 

anniversary    of    this 
a  day  the  people 

ol  tin-  country,  with 

the    Popes    of    the 

Greek     Catholic 

( Ihurch,     go,     all'  i 

prayers,    in    proc< 

ssion    to    the    river, 

singing   hymns.      A 

hole    i>     <  nt     in    the 

ice  .Hid   the    Popes 
immerse    a    cro 

three     till)< -^     in     the 

water,  at  the  same 
time  invoking  tin 
blessings  <>i  •  lod 
upon  the  water.  1  he 
exa<  t  spot  where 
the  i  eremony  takes 
place    i>    <  hristened 


the  "  Jordan."  After  the  ceremony  the 
people  wash  their  faces  and  hands  in  the 
blessed  water,  while  the  more  enthusiastic  even 
bathe,  although  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  cold 
is  most  severe,  frequently  registering  2odeg.  or 
3odeg.  on  the  Reaumur  glass.  Many  of  the 
people  bring  bottles  with  them,  in  which  they 
carry  away  some  of  the  blessed  water  to  put  be 
hind  the  ikons  or  sa<  red  pictures  in  each  cottage 

or  house,  the  object 
being  to  ward  off 
sick n.  :ss  and  misfor- 
tune. Our  photo- 
graph shows  the 
i  :<  remony  as  it  is 
performed  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Here 
the  ceremony  .is  of 

it    importam 
and  at  the  qua) 
the  Neva  in  front  of 
the    Winter    Pali 
(the      E  m  pen  »r's 
wintei    residence)  a 
chapel     is     erected 
with    steps    leadi 
down   to  the  water. 
1 1. ill'  an  hour  before 
it     c  immences    the 
i     ai     and     <  '••  1 1  ina 
.hum       with      their 
suite,     and     at     one 
lo<  k  a  roi  kel   -^^ 
n< iunc<  s   the    bl 
in 


of    the    wj 
a  tin   \h  tropolitan. 
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2.-THE    TROUBLES  OF    THE    CATTI.E-BUFEDER — ALL   THESE    CATTLE    DIED    THROUGH    BATING  "SCOTCH    THISTLE."  ON   AN  EMPTY    STOMACH 

From  a  Photo.  by\  and  then  drinking  water.  [T.  S.  Barker. 


The  troubles  which  beset  the  Australian 
cattle-breeder  are  many  and  various.  When  he 
is  not  battling  with  a  long-continued  drought  he 
is  faced  by  sonic  mysterious  epidemic  which 
breaks  out  with  fearful  virulence  among  his 
herds.  At  other  times,  too,  the  cattle  stray 
away  from  their  proper  pastures  and  eat  things 
that  are  not  good  for  them,  with  disastrous 
results.  Something  of  this  kind  happened  to 
the  poor  beasts  seen  in  our  photograph,  which 
.shows  no  fewer  than  375  dead  cattle.  These 
died  in  a  single  night  from  the  effects  of  eating 
what  the  Australians  call  "Scotch  thistle"  on 
an  empty  stomach  and  then  drinking  water. 
The  cattle  died  in  all  positions — some  even 
standing  up,  for  the  death,  happily,  is  a  painless 
one.  The  loss  to  the  owner,  needless  to  say, 
was  considerable.  The  photo,  was  taken  a  ft-w 
miles  from  Gunnedah,  New  South  Wales. 

Our    next    photograph    represents   a    modern 


• 


the   city  grew  like   a  mushroom 


.;.     i.  'li    I     1  U     .        Mil.    SEA    1  !.•'<'.  I    A  I    CAl'E    NOME,    ALASKA. 


wonder— a  city  built  practically  in  a  day.  We 
see  here  the  sea-front  at  Cape  Nome,  Alaska, 
the  wonderful  boom-city  which  has  arisen  on 
the  ice-bound  shores  of  that  vast  and  cheerless 
territory,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
A  fortnight  before  our  photo,  was  taken  the 
coast  was  ice-bound  and  practically  unin- 
habited. Then,  one  June  day,  the  ice  broke 
up,  and  fifty-four  great  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  were  pushed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
shore,  where  they  proceeded  to  discharge  witli 
feverish  rapidity  thousands  of  miners,  horses, 
cattle,  provisions,  and  building  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Twenty  thousand  people-  all  attracted 
by  the  great  finds  of  gold  in  the  neighbourhood 
—and  property  valued  at  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  were  landed  almost  immediately. 
There  was  daylight  for  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours   and   plenty   of  hands  for  the   work,  and 

All  sorts  of 
business  enter- 
prises  were  carried 
on  in  tents,  and 
during  the  brief 
Arctic  summer  the 
routine  life  of  a 
busy  mining  town 
was  carried  on. 
Rut  soon  the  bitter 
storms  of  Septem- 
ber, coming  out 
of  the  icy  north, 
swept  the  coast 
clean  of  human 
life,  and  Nome 
slumbered  till 
another  summer 
should  enable 
mining  operations 
to  be  carried  on 
once  more  and  so 
call  it  back  to  life 
again. 

The    distinction 


I  A',  I /eg 
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of  being  the 
youngest  police 
man  in  the  world 
belongs  to 
Master  Eugene 
Ratcliffe  Lewis, 
who,  although 
only  nine  years 
.  has  been 
enrolled  as  .1 
member  of  the 
Kansas  City 
police  force. 
T  h  i  s  y  o  un  g 
aspirant  for 
police  honours  is 
-h  iwn     in     our 

•graph,  with 
In-;  companion, 
Mr.  Smith  ( "00k. 
wh  1  also  merits 
s  »me   notice,    as 

one  of  the 
bllest  policemen 
in  the  world, 
being  no  less 
than  6ft.  10  '  _.  in. 
in  height.  Young 
i  ne  has  now 
been  a  police- 
pan  foi  more 
pan  four  years, 
for  he  was  only 

i     the     late 

Mi        I   'nomas 

.  ho  held 

position     of 

I    of  police    in    K.m -as   ( 'iiv.    enroll*  d 

him  .is   .1    member.       It    appears   that    the 

•  hiel    was   devotedly    fond   <  »f    j  oung 

and  noticing  the  gr<  at  inten  si   he 

in    civic    aft. in  -  rally,   (  om  eived 

the  novel  idea  ol  enrolling  him  as  a   full 

blow n    un  ml"  1    of    tin-    force       A    special 

uniform  was  ordered  for  him,  and   he   was 

aUo  <fivi  n         iff  and  a  small  revolvi  r.     I  !• 

ailj    from  th<-  superin 
■  ■lit.  .mil  I,  igned  a  beat     the 

k  in   whn  h   his  father  livi   .     I  lis  fii  -1 

and    is  worth)    ol 
.  s  that  our  young   fri<  ml 
iflcd  with  and  that  his  ■. 

b<       ■  1"  ■ '  d.        A      inisi  hi'  VOUS 

Iced  him  one  daj  »le  his  r<  volvui 

him,  whereupon    OUI    VOUP 
led    to   the    p  'ion.    obtaini  tl 

and      h.nl      tin       ih; 
Wlu-thi  r  h  ipanion,    <  I 


1111 

I    Wis. 

POLICI 

r    /'/■.'/.>.    by  I'.  /'■ 


came  tu  his  aid  on  this  occasion,  we  do 
not  know;  but  they  evidently  appear  to 
be  good  friends,  and  together  they  un- 
doubtedly make  a  pair  with  whom  it 
would  be  inadvisable  to  argue. 

During  the  height  of  the  Klondike 
boom  a  steamer,  named  the  Garonne., 
which  used  to  call  in  at  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  from  the  North,  was 
the  means  of  causing  a  most  uncommon 
accident.      The    vessel,    which    was    pro 

■  din-      fairly     slow,     was     approaching 
Missis.    Evans,    Coleman,    and    Evai 
Wharf,   at   Vancouver,    when,  from    some 
unexplained  cause,   the  engines  got  stuck 
in   some   way  and  refused    to  n  the 

result    being   that   the  vessel   ran    straight 
nto    the   wharf.      The    fore-part    of    the 

amer  crashed  heavily  into  the  structure, 
cutting  away  the  massive  wooden  piles 
and  about  50ft.  of  the  upper  works 
though  they  were  so  much  matchwood. 
The  force  of  the  collision  took  the 
Garonne  clean  through  the  goods  shed 
to  the  other  side.  The  steamer  itselt 
was  scarcely  damaged.  fortunately  no 
"lie  was  injured,  as  those  who  were  on 
the  wharf  at  the  time  managed  to  reach 
a   place  of  safety  before  it  was  too  late. 
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(  >ur  next  photograph  shows 
the  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  of 
a  little  village  in  the  North 
West  Territory  of  Canada. 
It  is  dignified  by  the  name 
of  "  Post  Office,"  but  is  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  a 
home-made  box  fixed  to  the 
side  of  a  house  and  fitted 
with  a  strong  padlock.  It  is 
used  for  the  outgoing  as  well 
as  for  incoming  letters.  Once 
a  week  a  mail-coach  passes 
the  box.  when  the  driver 
places  any  letters  he  may 
have  for  the  village  inside, 
taking  out  any  out -going 
letters  he  finds  there  and 
locking  the  box  up.  Every 
member  of  the  little  com- 
munity knows  where  the  key 
of  the  box  is  kept,  and  when 
he    expects     a     missive     he 


Every 
familiar 


Anglo-Indian  will  be 

with     the    spectacle 

in   the   accompanying 


I  HE    "  ST.    MARTIN  -  -        - 
CANADIAN     VILLAGE  —  YOU      BORROW 

Frotn  a]      and  help  yourself. 


I  M 


■»  ■■  Jk  m  *»  o* 


snown 

illustration.  Here  we  see 
an  Indian  :  punkah-wallah  " 
taking  his  ease,  the  string  of 
the  "  punkah  "  being  attached 
to  his  toe  and  being  kept  in 
motion  by  a  leisurely  move- 
ment of  his  foot.  The 
punkah — a  sort  of  fan  which 
hangs  in  all  European  houses 
— is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
-tence  in  India,  and  upon 
the  energy  of  the  man  oper- 
ating it  depends  a  great  deal 
of  the  comfort  of  his  em- 
ployers. The  punkah-wallah, 
however,  is  not  fond  of  work, 
and  spends  much  of  his  time 
in  devising  ingenious,  but  not 
always  effective,  method--  of 
manipulating  the  punkah  with 
a  minimum  of  personal  exer- 
The  fatal  drawback  to  the 
method  shown  in  our  picture  is  that 
the  men  sooner  or  later  fall  asleep, 
when  the  motion  of  the  punkah 
gradually  ceases — much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  perspiring  Englishman 
inside,  who  usually  wakes  the  si- 
with  any  missile  which  happens  to  be 
handy,  or  a  choice  mixture  of  Hindu- 
stani and   English  swear-words.     The 


THE     KEY 

[Photo. 


tion. 


WM 


-BOAT 


W.-V  -   > - 

IS  BUILT  OF  WHITE    MARBLE — IT 


From  a]     the  Chinese  idea  of  a  j-addle-steaiiek.        [Photo. 

borrows  the  key  and  helps  himself,  at  the  same 
time  posting  any  he  may  have  written.  The 
occupants  of  the  house  to  which  the  box  is 
affixed  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  safety, 
and  the  whole  thing  is   a  splendid   testimonial 

sty  and  simple-minded  communal 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  curious-looking  house  boat  here  shown  is 
not  quite  what  it  seems.  That  is  to  say.  it 
does  not  float,  for  it  is  built  of  the  finest  white 
marble.  It  stands  in  the  waters  of  the  la  - 
lake  inside  the  Imperial  Summer  Palace  at 
Pekin,    and     is    supposed     to    -  nt     the 

Chinese    conception     of    a     side-wheel    paddle- 
steamer.     This  decidedly  substantial  craft  was 
I  until  the  late  troubles  as  a  cool  resort  in 
the  hot  weather  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  family 

-quite  in  the  besl   Henley-on-Thames  manner. 


■■■■  ..-    .     ...-  -'     ■     •    --  _-.  ! 

///  a  Photo. 
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gentleman  shown  in  our  photo,  was  employed 
at  the  barracks  at  Sitapur,  N.W.P.  Tommy 
Atkins  holds  decided  opinions  concern- 
ing the  industry  of  his  punkah-wallahs,  and 
should  this  particular  man  drop  off  to  sleep  he 
will  probably  be  awakened  in  some  peculiarly 
jtive  manner. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
localities  in  Western  America  lies  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  Californian  desert,  near 
the  Mexican  line.  It  is  in  reality  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  sea.  or  extension  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  not  so  ancient  but  that  traditions  of  it 
are  still  found  among  the  natives  who  live  in  it 
and  on  its  borders.  The  region  is  reached 
bv  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  ;  in  fact,  the 


the  distance,  between  which  and  the  foreground 
is  a  strange  mirage.  This  basin  contains  one 
of  the  larg  st  salt  deposits  in  the  world;  one 
that  is  constantly  forming,  so  that  the  workers 
go  over  the  same  ground  again  and  again.  The 
salt  forms  from  the  deposition  of  salt  from 
below,  making  a  thick  crust,  to  break  which  a 
peculiar  plough  is  used,  a  back  view  being  seen 
in  the  photograph.  The  plough  is  manned 
by  two  Indians,  who  can  endure  the  heat 
of  this  strange  sink,  which  is  268ft.  deep  at 
this  spot.  While  the  heat  is  intense  it  is  drv, 
and  with  ordinary  precautions  sunstroke  is 
unknown  ;  indeed,  the  Indians  who  work  here 
every  day  in  the  year  in  the  open  sun  are  never 
troubled.     The  ploughs  cut  a  track  about  8ft. 


. 


latter  pass   -       roug     it    at    Indio   and.  Salton, 

plunging     down     into     a    d  n     that     is 

almost  300ft.    below    the    level    of  the    ocean. 

The    great    wonder    of    this    region    is    at    the 

S  ilton,  a    town   of    a   few  brush   huts 

•    by    Indians.      As    the   train   reaches    it    a 

-  of   dazzling    white  appear-  gh   a 

snowstorm  had  recently  fallen  and  the  snow  had 

n  heaped  up  in  gigantic  balls,  for  in  long  lines 

one  -     -   pyramids    of   a  pure  whit'  ;nce 

apparently   standing  in    water.       This    sceiv 

shown  in  our  photograph.      Here    we 

aps  of  s   ;t  and  the  hot  mountains  rising  in 


in  width  and  3ft.  in  depth   into  the  salt.     This 

piles  it  up  into  furrows,  after  which  the  Indians 

enter   the   salty   water   with    high   rubber  boots 

and   heap  the  salt  up  in  the  tall  cone-;.      From 

here  it  is  hauled  to  cars  and  loaded  and  then 

taken    to    a    large    open    building,    where   it    is 

dried,   and    separated    into   the  various 

imercial  grades,  ready  for  shipment  all  over 

the  world  at  from   fiv«  fty  or  more  dollars 

ton. 

The  next  photograph  roduce  was  taken 

on  the  Island  of  Kauai.  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 

represents    a    very    characteristic    sport    of    the 
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IO.- — A    CURIOUS    WATER-SLI1>E    IN    11 
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Hawaiians.  The  islands  contain  a  large  number 
of  waterfalls,  and  at  the  pools  below  these  the 
men  and  women  gather  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  to  bathe.  At  the  particular  waterfall  shown 
in  our  snap-shot  there  is  a  smooth  rock-slide 
some  15ft.  long,  which  affords  an  exhilarating 
"water-chute"  into  the  depths  below.  One  has 
to  be  a  good  swimmer  to  go  down  this  water- 
slide,  as  the  pool  is  at  least  20ft.  deep 
below  the  chute.  This  curious  slide 
has  been  the  delight  of  the  Hawaiians 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  in  the  days 
of  the  old  native  monarch}1  many 
Kings  passed  over  it. 

Our  next  photograph  was  taken  on 
the  beach  at  Boundary  Bay,  British 
Columbia,  about  twenty  miles  from 
New  Westminster.  Here  a  number 
of  traps  have  been  placed  in  the  Bay 
by  American  canning  companies,  to 
intercept  the  salmon  which  pass 
through  in  immense  schools  or  shoals 
on  their  way  to  the  spawning  grounds 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Eraser 
River  in  British  Columbia.  East  year 
the  salmon  arrived  in  such  tremendous 
numbers  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  the  canneries  to  make  use  of  all 
that  were  caught,  and  consequently 
thousands    of    dead    and   dying    fish 


were  allowed  to 
float  away.  These, 
by  the  action  of 
wind  and  tide,  were 
washed  ashore, 
causing  great  in- 
convenience to  the 
visitors,  who  were 
obliged  to  adopt 
drastic  measures 
to  clear  the  beach, 
which  was  often 
littered  for  miles 
with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  fish. 
The  picture  shows 
one  of  the  methods 
employed  to  dis- 
pose of  the  ple- 
thora of  fish.  A 
large  fire  would 
be  made  of  drift- 
wood and  the  fish 
gathered  together 
and  burned.  No 
fewer  than  fifty -two  thousand  salmon  were 
thrown  away  from  one  cannery  alone  a  day  or 
so  before  this  photo,  was  taken  ;  and  all  hands, 
including  even  the  ladies,  turned  out  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  the  funeral  pyres — by  no 
means  a  pleasant  task  on  a  hot  day.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  a  million  fine  fish  were  thrown 
away  from  the  different  canneries. 


[Photo. 


KNINC  ■    ■.!     10  •    IN   BRITISH  COLUMBIA— WHEN   MONK  FISH   ARE   C    a  (.11  I'    [HAN 
[■HE   CANNERIES   CAN    HANDLE    llll.N    ARE   BURNT   ON    BON  PIKES  ! 

From  a  rholo. 
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The   Great   Boer    War. 

By   A.    CONAN    DOYLE. 

By    arrangement    with    the   Author    and    Messrs.    Smith,    Elder,    and    Co.,   the    publishers,    Dr.   Conan 
Doyle's    famous    work — universally    acknowledged    to    be    the    standard    history  of    the    South   African 

War — is  here  given  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  book  form. 


CHAPTER   XX. 
ROBERTS'S  advance  on  bloemfontein. 

HE  surrender  of  Cronje  had  taken 
place  on  February  27th,  obliterating 
for  ever  the  triumphant  memories 
which  the  Boers  had  for  twenty 
years  associated  with  that  date.  A 
nalt  was  necessary  to  provide  food  for  the 
hungry  troops  and,  above  all,  to  enable  the 
cavalry  horses  to  pick  up.  The  supply  of 
forage  had  been  most  inadequate,  and  the 
beasts  had  not  yet  learned  to  find  a  living  from 
the  dry,  withered  herbage  of  the  veldt.*  In 
addition  to  this  they  had  been  worked  most 
desperately  during  the  fortnight  which  had 
elapsed.  Lord  Roberts  waited,  therefore,  at 
Osfontein,  which  is  a  farmhouse  close  to 
Paardeberg,  until  his  cavalry  were  fit  for  an 
advance.  On  March  6th  he  began  his  march 
for  Bloemfontein. 

The  force  which  had  been  hovering  to  the 
south  and  east  of  him  during  the  Paardeberg 
operations  had  meanwhile  been  reinforced  from 
Colesberg  and  from  Eadysmith  until  it  had 
attained  considerable  proportions.  This  arm}', 
under  the  leadership  of  De  Wet,  had  taken  up  a 
strong  position  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  covering 
a  considerable  range  of  kopjes.  On  March  3rd 
a  reconnaissance  was  made  of  it,  in  which  some 
"1  our  guns  were  engaged  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
three   days    later   that    the   army   advanced    with 


the    intention  of  turning   or 


forcing 


It. 


the 


meantime  reinforcements  had  been  arriving  in 
the  British  camp,  derived  partly  from  the 
regiments  which  had  been  employed  at  other 
points  during  these  operations  and  partly  from 
new  coiners  from  the  outer  Empire.  The  ( iuards 
came    up  from    Klip    I  >rift,   the  <  "ity    Imperial 


A  battery  which  turned  oul   it-  horses  to  g  thai   the 

I  creatures  simply  gallop  the  plain,  and  could  only 

issembled    l>y  blowing    the  call  which    they  associated   with 
>gi  when  thi  I  waited  in  tin's  f"r  tlicii 

to  be  pul 

*     ll      MM.         53. 


Volunteers,  the  Australian  Mounted  Infantry, 
the  Burmese  Mounted  Infantry,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  light  horse  from  Ceylon  helped  to  form 
this  strange  invading  army  which  was  drawn 
from  five  continents  and  yet  had  no  alien  in  its 
ranks. 

The  position  which  the  enemy  had  taken  up 
at  Poplars  Grove  (so  called  from  a  group  of 
poplars  round  a  farmhouse  in  the  centre  of  their 
position)  extended  across  the  Modder  River  and 
was  buttressed  on  either  side  by  well-marked 
hills,  with  intermittent  kopjes  between.  With 
guns,  trenches,  rifle-pits,  and  barbed  wire  a 
bull-headed  general  might  have  found  it  another 
Magersfontein.  But  it  is  only  just  to  Lord 
Roberts's  predecessors  in  command  to  say  that 
it  is  easy  to  do  things  with  three  cavalry  brigades 
which  it  is  difficult  to  do  with  two  regiments.  The 
ultimate  blame  does  not  rest  with  the  man  who 
failed  with  the  two  regiments,  but  with  those 
who  gave  him  inadequate  means  for  the  work 
which  he  had  to  do.  And  in  this  estimate  of 
means  our  military  authorities,  our  politicians, 
and  our  public  were  all  in  the  first  instance 
equally  mistaken. 

I  ord  Roberts's  plan  was  absolutely  simple, 
and  vet,  had  it  been  carried  out  as  conceived, 
absolutely  effective.  It  was  not  his  intention  I  1 
go  near  any  of  that  entanglement  of  ditch  and 
wire  which  had  been  st)  carefully  erected  for  his 
undoing.  The  weaker  party,  it  it  be  wise, 
atones  for  its  weakness  l>y  entrenchments.  The 
stronger  party,  if  it  be  wise,  leaves  the  entrench 

incuts  alone  and  uses  its  Strength  to  go  round 
them.  Lord  Roberts  meant  to  go  round.  With 
his  immense  preponderance  ol  men  and  guns 
the  capture  or  dispersal  ol  the  enemy's  army 
might  be  reduced  to  a  certainty.  <  >nce  sur- 
rounded, they  must  either  come  out  into  the 
open  or  they  must  surrender. 

( )n    M  irch    6th    the    cavalry    were    brought 
is   the   riser,   and   in   the  early  morning  of 
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March  7th  they  were  sent  off  in  the  darkness  to 
sweep  round  the  left  wing  of  the  Boers  and  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  line  of  their  retreat. 
Tucker's  Division  (7th)  had  orders  to  follow 
and  support  this  movement.  Meanwhile  Kelly- 
Kenny  was  to  push  straight  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  though  we  may  surmise  that 
his  instructions  were,  in  case  of  resistance,  not 
to  push   his  attack  home.     Macdonald's  High- 


had  a  dash  for  the  waggons  and  the  guns,  even 
if  they  were  past  them.  It  is  unfair  to  criticise 
a  movement  until  one  is  certain  as  to  the 
positive  orders  which  the  leader  may  have 
received  ;  but  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  clear  that 
the  sweep  of  our  cavalry  was  not  wide  enough, 
and  that  they  erred  by  edging  to  the  left  instead 
of  to  the  right,  so  leaving  the  flying  enemies 
always  to  the  outside  of  them. 


Illl.   CITY    IMPERIAL    VOLUNTEERS   ON 

From  a  Sketch  by  II '.   B.    Wollen,   R.f. 


landers,  with  part  of  the  naval  brigade,  were 
north  of  the  river,  the  latter  to  shell  the  drifts 
in  case  the  Boers  tried  to  cross  and  the  infantry 
to  execute  a  turning  movement  which  would 
correspond  with  that  of  the  cavalry  on  the  other 
flank. 

The  plan  of  action  was  based,  however,  upon 
one  supposition  which  proved  to  he  fallacious. 
It  was  that  after  having  prepared  so  elaborate  a 
position  the  enemy  would  stop  at  least  a  little 
time  to  defend  it.  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred, 
however,  and  on   the   instant   that    they  realized 

'  J 

that  the-  cavalry  was  on  their  flank  they  made 
off.      The  infantry  did  not  lire  a  shot. 

The  result    of  this    very  decisive  flight  was    to 

inge  all  calculations  entirely.     The  cavalry 

was   nut    yet   in   its  place  when  the   Boer  army 

streamed  off  between  the  kopjes.     One  would 

have  thought,  however,  that  they  would    have 


THEIR    WAV    TO    BLOEMFONTEIN. 

Drawn  by  J .    Finnemore,  R.I. 

As  it  was,  however,  there  seemed  every 
possibility  of  their  getting  the  guns,  but  De 
Wet  very  cleverly  covered  them  by  his  skir- 
mishers. Taking  possession  of  a  farmhouse  on 
the  right  flank  they  kept  up  a  spirited  fire  upon 
the  16th  Lancers  and  upon  1'  battery  R.H.A. 
When  at  last  the  latter  drove  them  out  of  their 
shelter  they  again  formed  upon  a  low  kopje 
and  poured  so  galling  a  fire  upon  the  right 
wing  that  the  whole  movement  was  interrupted 
until  we  had  driven  this  little  body  of  fifty  men 
from  their  position.  When,  alter  a  delay  of  an 
hour,  the  cavalrv  at  last  succeeded  in  dislodging 
them  or  possibly  it  mav  be  fairer  to  say  when, 
having  accomplished  their  purpose,  they  retired 
- — the  guns  and  waggons  were  out  of  reach,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  the  two  Presidents,  both 
Steyn  and  Kruger,  who  had  come  to  stiffen  the 
resistance  of  the  burghers,  had  escaped. 
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Making  every  allowance  for  the  weary  state  of 
the    horses,    it    is    impossible    to    say    that    our 
cavalry  were  handled  with  energy  or  judgment 
on  this   occasion.       That   such  a  force   of  men 
and  guns  should  be  held  off  from  an   object  of 
such  importance  by  so  small  a  resistance  reflects 
no  credit  upon  us.      It  would   have   been  better 
to  repeat  the  Kimberley  tactics  and  to  sweep  the 
regiments  in  extended  order  past  the  obstacle  if 
we  could  not  pass  over  it.      At  the  other  side  of 
that  little,  ill-defended  kopje  lay  a  possible  termi- 
nation  of  the  war,   and    our   crack  cavalry  regi- 
ments mameuvred  for  hours  and  let  it  pass  out 
of   their    reach.       However,    as    Eord    Roberts 
good-humouredly  remarked  at    the   end  of  the 
action,  "  In  war  you.  can't  expect  everything  to 
come  out  right."'     General   French  can  afford  to 
shed  one  leaf  from   his    laurel    wreath.      On  the 
other  hand,  no  words   can   be  too   high  for  the 
gallant  little  band  of  Boers  who  had  the  courage 
to   face   that  overwhelming  mass  of  horsemen, 
and  to  bluff  them  into  regarding  this  handful  as 
a   force    lighting    a     serious     rearguard    action. 
When  the  stories  of  the  war  are  told  round  the 
fires  in  the  lonely  veldt  farmhouses,  as  they  will 
be  for  a  century 
to     come,     this 
one  deserves  an 
honoured  place. 

The  victory, 
if  such  a  word 
Can  apply  to 
such  an  action, 
had  cost  some 
fifty  or  sixty  of 
•  a  valry 
kill  e  d  a  n  d 
wounded,  while- 
it  is  doubtful 
if     the      H 

as  many. 
The  finest  mili- 
tary display  on 
the  British  side 
had  been  the 
e;  n  i  f  i  ce  n  1 
marching  of 
Kelk  Kenny's 
''ill  Division, 
who  had  gone 
for  ten  houi  i 
with  hardl)  a 
halt,  (inns  and  prisoners  there  were  nunc  to 
show.  On  the  otliir  hand,  Roberts  had  turned 
1  oul  ol  their  str<  »ng  position,  had  gained 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  on  the  road  to  Bloemfon 
;'  in,  and  for  the  first  time  shown  how  helpless  a 
army  was  in  country  which  gave  our 
numbers  a  chance.      From  now  onwards  it   was 


only  in  surprise  and  ambuscade  that  they  could 
hope  for  a  success.  We  had  learned  and  they 
had  learned  that  they  could  not  stand  in  the 
open   field. 

The  action  of  Poplars  Grove  was  fought  on 
March  7th.  On  the  9th  the  army  was  again  on 
its  way,  and  on  the  10th  it  attacked  the  new 
position  which,  the  Boers  had  occupied  at  a 
place  called  Driefontein,  or  Abram's  Kraal. 
They  covered  a  front  of  some  seven  miles 
in  such  a  formation  that  their  wings 
were  protected,  the  northern  by  the  river 
and  the  southern  by  flanking  bastions  of 
hill  extending  for  some  distance  to  the  rear.  If 
the  position  had  been  defended  as  well  as  it  had 
been  chosen  the  task  would  have  been  a  severe 
one. 

Since  the  Modder  covered  the  enemy's  right 
the  turning  movement  could  only  be  developed 
on  their  left,  and  Tucker's  Division  was  thrown 
out  very  wide  on  that  side  for  the  purpose. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  a  contretemps  had 
occurred  which  threw  out  and  seriously  ham- 
pered the  whole  British  line  of  battle.  General 
French  was  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  which 
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included  Kell)  K<  nny's  I  >ivision,  the  first  cavalry 
brigade,  and  Alderson's  Mounted  Infantry. 
Ills  orders  had  been  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 

centre  and  to  avoid  pushing  his  attack  home, 
[n  endeavouring  to  carry  out  these  instructions 
French  moved  his  men  more  and  more  to  the 
right,  until    he    had    really  squeezed    1  1    between 
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the  Boers  and  Lord  Roberts's  central  column, 
and  so  masked  the  latter.  The  essence  of  the 
whole  operation  was  that  the  frontal  attack 
should  not  be  delivered  until  Tucker  had 
worked  round  to  the  rear  of  the  position.  It 
is  for  military  critics  to  decide  whether  it  was 
that  the  flankers  were  too  slow  or  the  frontal 
assailants  were  too  fast,  but  it  is  certain  that 
Kelly- Kenny's  Division  attacked  before  the 
cavalry  and  the  7th  Division  were  in  their 
place.  Kelly- Kenny  was  informed  that  the 
position  in  front  of  him  had  been  abandoned, 
and  four  regiments,  the  Buffs,  the  Essex,  the 
Welsh,  and  the  Yorkshires,  were  advanced 
against  it.*  They  were  passing  over  the  open 
when  the  crash  of  the  Mauser  fire  burst  out 
in  front  of  them,  and  the  bullets  hissed  and 
thudded  among  the  ranks.  The  ordeal  was, 
for  the  short  time  that  it  lasted,  a  severe  one. 
The  leading  regiment,  the  Welsh,  was  staggered, 
and  was  passed  by  the  Buffs.  This  historic 
corps  had  every  officer  hit,  and  was  in  turn 
passed  by  the  Essex  men,  supported  by  the 
Yorkshires.  With  a  cheer  the  East  Saxons 
surged   over  the   crest    into   the    ranks   of   that 

1  Colonel    Barker   of  the  artillery   was  actually  ordered   to  take 
his   guns   forward    to  a  hill    which   was   afterwards   proved    to   be 
in    possession   of  the    enemy.      His   judgment    and    moral    courage 
nted  a  disaster. 


cosmopolitan  crew  of  adventurers  who  are  known 
as  the  Johannesburg  Police.  For  once  the  loss 
of  the  defence  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
attack.  These  mercenaries  had  not  the  instinct 
which  teaches  the  Boer  the  right  instant  for 
flight,  and  they  held  their  position  too  long  to 
get  away.  The  British  had  left  four  hundred 
men  on  the  track  of  that  gallant  advance,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  them  were  wounded — too 
often  by  those  explosive  or  expansive  missiles 
which  make  war  more  hideous.  Of  the  Boers 
we  actually  buried  over  a  hundred  on  the  ridge, 
and  their  total  casualties  must  have  been  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  ours. 

The  action  was  strategically  well  conceived  ; 
all  that  Lord  Roberts  could  do  for  complete 
success  had  been  done  ;  but  tactically  it  was  a 
poor  affair,  considering  his  enormous  preponder- 
ance in  men  and  guns.  There  was  no  glory  in 
it,  save  for  the  four  regiments  who  set  their 
faces  against  that  sleet  of  lead.  The  artillery 
did  not  do  well,  and  were  browbeaten  by  guns 
which  they  should  have  smothered  under  their 
fire.  The  cavalry  cannot  be  said  to  have  done 
well  either.  And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  the 
action  is  an  important  one,  for  the  enemy  were 
badly  shaken  by  the  result.  The  Johannesburg 
Police,  who  had  been  among  their  corps  d'elite, 
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had  been  badly  mauled,  and  the  burghers  were 
impressed  by  one  more  example  of  the  im- 
possibility of  standing  in  anything  approaching 
to  open  country  against  disciplined  troops. 
Roberts  had  not  captured  the  guns,  but  the 
road  had  been  cleared  for  him  to  Bloemfontein 
and,  what  is  more  singular,  to  Pretoria  :  for 
though  hundreds  of  miles  intervene  between  the 
field  of  Driefontein  and  the  Transvaal  capital, 
he  never  again  met  a  force  which  was  willing 
to  look  his  infantry  in  the  eyes  in  a  pitched 
battle.  Surprises  and  skirmishes  were  many, 
but  it  was  the  last  time  that  a  chosen  position 
was  ever  held  for  an  effective  rifle  fire — to  say 
nothing  of  the  push  of  bayonet. 

And  now  the  army  flowed  swiftly  onwards  to 
the  capital.  The  indefatigable  6th  Division, 
which  had  done  march  after  march,  one  more 
brilliant  than  another,  since  they  had  crossed  the 
Riet  River,  reached  Asvogel  Kop  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  March  nth,  the  day  after  the  battle. 
On  Monday  the  army  was  still  pressing  onwards, 
disregarding  all  else  and  striking  straight  for  the 
heart  as  Blucher  struck  at  Paris  in  1814.  At 
midday  they  halted  at  the  farm  of  Gregorowski, 
he  who  had  tried  the  Reform  prisoners  after  the 
Raid.  The  cavalry  pushed  on  down  Kaal 
Spruit,  and  in  the  evening  crossed  the  southern 
railway  line  which  connects  Bloemfontein  with 
the  Colony,  cutting  it  at  a  point  some  five  miles 
.  from  the  town.  In  spite  of  some  not  Very 
strenuous  opposition  from  a  Boer  force  a  hill 
was  seized  by  a  squadron  of  Greys  with  some 
mounted  infantry  and  Rimington's  Guides,  aided 
by  U  battery  R.H.A.,  and  was  held  by  them  all 
that  night. 

On  th^  same  evening  Major  Hunter-Weston, 
an  officer  who  had  already  performed  at  least 
one  brilliant  feat  in  the  war,  was  sent  with  a 
handful  of  Alderson's  Mounted  Infantry  to  cut 
the  line  to  the  north.  After  a  difficult  journey 
on  a  very  dark  night  he  reached  his  object  and 
:eded  in  finding  and  blowing  up  a  culvert. 
There  is  a  Victoria  Cross  gallantry  which  leads 
to  nothing  saw  personal  decoration,  and  there 
]•>  another  and  far  higher  gallantry  of  1  alculation, 
which  springs  from  a  cool  brain  as  well  as  a  hot 
heart,  and  it  is  from  the  men  who  poss<  sS  tin's 
rarequality  that  great  warriors  arise.     Su<  h  i<  ats 

the  cutting  ol  this  railway  or  the  subsequent 
savirjg  of  the  Bethulie  bridge  by  Grant  and 
Popham  are  ol"  more  set  vice  to  tin-  country  than 
any  degree  of  men-  valour  untempered  by  judg 
ment.  Among  other  results  the  cutting  of  tin- 
line  secured  lor  us  twenty  eight  lo<  omotives,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  trucks,  and  one  thousand  tons 
ol  coal,  all  of  which  wen-  standing  readj  to  l< 
Bloemfontein  Station.  The  gallant  little  band 
were  nearly  cut  off  on  their  return,    but    fouaht 


their  way  through  with  the  loss  of  two  hor 
and  so  got  back  in  triumph. 

The  action  of  Driefontein  was  fought  on  the 
10th.  The  advance  began  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the 
British  were  practically  masters  of  Bloemfontein. 
The  distance  is  forty  miles.  No  one  can  say 
that  Eord  Roberts  cannot  follow  a  victory  up  as 
well  as  win  it. 

Some  trenches  had  been  dug  and  sangars 
erected*  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  ;  but 
Eord  Roberts,  with  his  usual  perverseness,  took 
the  wrong  turning  and  appeared  upon  the  broad, 
open  plain  to  the  south,  where  resistance  would 
have  been  absurd.  Already  Steyn  and  the  irre- 
concilables  had  fled  from  the  town,  and  the 
General  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  mayor, 
the  landdrost,  and  Mr.  Eraser  to  tender  the  sub- 
mission of  the  capital.  Fraser,  a  sturdy,  clear- 
headed Highlander,  had  been  the  one  politician 
in  the  Free  State  who  combined  a  perfect 
loyalty  to  his  adopted  country  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  what  a  quarrel  a  outrance  with 
the  British  Empire  would  mean.  Had  Fraser- 
views  prevailed  the  Orange  Free  State  would 
still  exist  as  a  happy  and  independent  State. 
As  it  is,  he  may  help  her  to  happiness  and 
prosperity  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony. 

It  was  at  half-past  one  on  Tuesday, 
March  13th,  that  General  Roberts  and  his 
troops  entered  Bloemfontein,  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  either 
to  propitiate  the  victor  or  as  a  sign  of  their  real 
sympathies,  had  hoisted  union  jacks  upon  their 
houses.  Spectators  have  left  it  upon  record 
how  from  all  that  interminable  column  of 
yellow-clad,  weary  men,  worn  with  half  rations 
and  whole  clay  marches,  there  came  never  one 
jeer,  never  one  taunting  or  exultant  word,  as 
they  tramped  into  the  capital  of  their  enemies. 
The  bearing  of  the  troops  was  chivalrous 
in  its  gentleness,  and  not  the  least  astonish 
ing  sight  to  the  inhabitants  was  the  passing 
of  the  Guards,  the  dandy  troops  of  England, 
the  body-servants  of  the  great  Queen.  Black 
with  sun  and  dust,  staggering  after  a  march  of 
thirty-eight  miles,  -aunt  and  haggard,  with  their 
clothes  in  such  a  state  that  decency  demanded 
that     some    ol      tin-     men      should    be    discreetly 

packed  away  in  the  heart  ol  tin-  dense  column, 
they  still  swung  into  the  town  with  the  aspect  ol 
Kentish  hop  pickers  and  tin-  1)  :ai ing  1  'I  hen 
she,  the  venerable  mother,  could  have  remem 
bered  the  bearded  ranks  who  marched  past  her 
when  they  came  with  sadly  thinned  tiles  back 
I  om  the  ( Crimean  winter ;  even  those  gallant  men 
could  not  have  endured  more  sturdily,  nor  have 

A    eady  one  of  th<   show  peaceful  British  Bloemfontein. 
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served  her  more  loyally,  than  these  their  worthy 
i  eridarils. 

It    was    just    a    month    after    the:    start    from 
Ram  dam  that  Lord    Roberts  and  his  army  rode 
into  the  enemy's  capital.      Up  to  that  period  we 
m  Africa  generals  who  were  hampered  for 
want  of  troops    and  troops  who  were  hampen  d 
for   want   of  generals.     Only   when    the   Com 
tnander-in-Chiel  took  over  the   main  arm)-  had 
we   soldiers   enough   and  a   man  who   knew  how- 
to  handle  them.      The  result  was  one  which  has 
only  solved    the    question    of    the    future 
'it     South    Africa,    but    has    given    an     illustra- 
tion  of    strategy    which    will     become    classi- 
cal     to     the      military     student.  How     brisk 
the    course     ol    events,     'now     incessant 
narching  and   fighting,  may  be  shown  b)  .1 
i  recapitulation.     On   February  r.^th  cavalry 
and    infantry    were    marchin"    to    the    utmost 


capacity  of  men  and  horses. 
On  the  14th  the  cavalry 
were  halted,  but  the  in- 
fantry were  marching  hard. 
On  the  15th  the  cavalry 
covered  forty  miles,  fought 
an  action,  and  relieved 
Kimberley.  On  the  16th 
the  cavalry  were  in  pursuit 
of  the  Boer  guns  all  day, 
and  were  off  on  a  thirty- 
mile  march  to  the  Modder 
at  night,  while  the  infantry 
were  fighting  Cronje's  rear- 
guard action  and  closing 
up  all  day.  On  the  17th 
the  infantry  were  marching 
hard.  On  the  18th  was 
the  battle  of  Paardeberg. 
From  the  19th  to  the  27th 
was  incessant  fighting  with 
Cronje  inside  the  laager 
and  with  De  Wet  outside. 
From  the  28th  to  March 
6th  was  rest.  On  March 
7th  was  the  action  of  Pop- 
lars Grove,  with  heavy 
marching;  on  March  10th 
the  battle  of  Driefontein. 
On  the  nth  and  12th  the 
infantry  covered  forty  miles, 
and  on  the  13th  were  in 
Bloemfontein.  All  this  was 
accomplished  by  men  on 
half- rations,  with  horses 
which  could  hardly  be 
urged  beyond  a  walk,  in  a 
land  where  water  is  scarce 
and  the  sun  semi-tropical, 
each  infantryman  carrying 
a  weight  of  nearly  forty  pounds.  There  are  few 
more  brilliant  achievements  in  the  history  of 
British  arms.  The  tactics  were  occasionally  faulty, 
and  the  battle  of  Paardeberg  was  a  blot  upon  the 
operations  :  but  the  strategy  of  the  General  and 
the  spirit  of  the  soldier  were  alike  admirable. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

STRATEGIC    EFFECTS  OF   LORD  ROBERTS'S   MARCH. 

From  the  moment  that  Lord  Roberts  with 
his  army  advanced  from  Ramdam  all  the  other 
British  forces  in  South  Africa,  the  Colesberg 
force,  the  Stormberg  force,  Brabant's  force,  and 
the  Natal  force,  had  the  pressure  relieved  in 
front  of  them,  a  tendency  which  increased  with 
every  fresh  success  of  the  main  body.  A 
short  chapter  must  now  be  devoted  to  following 
rapidly  the  fortunes  of  these  various  armies 
and  tracing  the  effect  of  Ford  Roberts's  strategy 
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upon  their  movements.     They  may  be  taken  in 
turn  from  west  to  east. 

The  force  under  General  Clements  (formerly 
French's)  had,  as  has  already  been  told,  been 
denuded  of  nearly  all  its  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery,  and  so  left  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
superior  body  of  the  enemy.  Under  these 
circumstances  Clements  had  to  withdraw  his 
immensely  extended  line  and  to  concentrate  at 
Arundel,  closely  followed  by  the  elated  enemy. 
The  situation  was  a  more  critical  one  than  has 
been  appreciated  by  the  public,  for  if  the  force 
had  been  defeated  the  Boers  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  cut  Lord  Roberts's  line  of  com- 
munications, and  the  main  army  would  have 
been  in  the  air.      Much   credit  is  due,  not  onlv 


Indian  syces  were  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
the  war.  to  their  own  supreme  gratification,  per- 
mitted for  twenty-four  hours  to  play  their  natural 
part  as  soldiers.*  But  then  with  the  rapid  strokes 
in  front  the  hour  of  danger  passed,  and  the  Boer 
advance  became  first  a  halt  and  then  a  retreat. 

On  February  27th  Major  Butcher,  supported 
by  the  Inniskillings  and  Australians,  attacked 
Rensburg  and  shelled  the  enemy  out  of  it. 
Next  morning  Clements's  whole  force  had 
advanced  from  Arundel  and  took  up  its  old 
position.  The  same  afternoon  it  was  clear  that 
the  Boers  were  retiring,  and  the  British,  follow- 
ing them  up,  marched  into  Colesberg,  around 
which  they  had  manoeuvred  so  long.  A  tele- 
gram from   Steyn  to  De  Wet   found  in  the  town 
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to  General  Clements,  but  to  Carter  of  the  Wilt- 
shires,  Hacket  Pain  of  the  Worcesters,  Butcher 
of  the  4th   R.F.A.,  tin-  admirable  Australians, 

and  all  the  other  g 1  men  and  true  who  did 

their  besl  to  hold  tin-  gap  for  tin-  Empire. 

IT'  Boer  idea  ol  a  strong  attack  upon  this 
poini  was  strategii  illy  admirable,  but  ta<  ticallj 
there  was  not  sufficient  energy  in  pushing  home 
the  advance.  The  British  wings  succeeded  in 
withdrawing,  and  the  concentrated  force  at 
Arundel  was  to.,  .ten-  foi  attack.  Vel  there 
was  a  time  of  suspense,  a  time  when  1  verj  man 
had  be<  "in.-  ol  su<  li  imp< irtancc  that  even  fifty 

^    I    viii.     54. 


told  the  whole  story  of  the  retirement:  "As  long 
as  you  arc  able  to  hold  tin-  positions  you  are 
in  with  the  men  you  have,  do  so.      It'  not.  come 

as  quickly  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
mattei  >  here  are  taking  a  serious  turn."  The 
w  hole  fi  »rce  passed  ovei  the  <  >rang<  River, 
unimpeded,  -nu\  blew  up  tin-  Norval's  E'ont 
railway  bridge  behind  it.  Clements's  brigade 
followed  on   March  4th,  and  succeeded  in  the 


in  their  natural   work  ;i^  soldiers.     A  deputa- 
r  them  waited  u|  R        its.ii  Bloemfontein  to  ask,  with 

hildron  •■■  little 

fight  hefi ire  tiny  retui 
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course  of  a  week  in  throwing  a  pontoon  bridge 
over  the  river  and  crossing  into  the  Orange  Free 
State.  Roberts  having  in  the  meanwhile  seized 
Bloemfontein,  communication  was  restored  by 
railway  between  the  forces,  and  Clements  was 
dispatched  to  Philippolis,  Fauresmith,  and  the 
other  towns  in  the  south-west  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  inhabitants  and  to  enforce  their 
disarmament.  In  the  meantime  the  Engineers 
worked  furiously  at  the  restoration  of  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  Orange  River,  which  was  not, 
however,  accomplished  until  some  weeks  later. 

During  the  long  period  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  repulse  at  Stormberg  General  Gatacre 
had  held  his  own  at  Sterkstroom,  under  orders 
not  to  attack  the  enemy,  repulsing  them  easily 


the  British  Army.  He  had  formed  a  corps  of 
scouts,  consisting  originally  of  four  men,  but 
soon  expanding  to  seventy  or  eighty.  At  the 
head  of  these  men  he  confirmed  the  reputation 
for  desperate  valour  which  he  had  won  in  the 
Soudan,  and  added  to  it  proofs  of  the  enterprise 
and  judgment  which  go  to  make  a  leader  of  light 
cavalry.  In  the  course  of  the  reconnaissance 
he  ascended  a  small  kopje  accompanied  by 
three  companions,  Colonel  Hoskier,  a  London 
Volunteer  soldier ;  Vice,  a  civilian,  and  Ser 
geant  Howe.  "They  are  right  on  the  top  of 
us,"  he  cried  to  his  comrades,  as  he  reached  the 
summit,  and  dropped  next  instant  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart.  Hoskier  was  shot  in  five 
places    and   Vice   was  mortally  wounded,    only 
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upon  the  only  occasion  when  they  ventured  to 
attack  him.  Now  it  was  his  turn  also  to  profit 
by  the  success  which  Lord  Roberts  had  won. 
On  February  23rd  he  re-occupied  Molteno, 
and  on  the  same  day  sent  out  a  force  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy's  position  at  Stormberg.  The 
incident  is  memorable  as  having  been  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  Captain  <le  Montmorency*,  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  officers  of 

De  Montmorency  had  established  a  remarkable  influence  over 
■11  till  followers,  ["he;  mid  not  speak  of  him  without  tears 
in  their  eyes.  When  I  asked  Sergeant  Howe  why  his  captain 
went  almost  alone  up  the  hill,  his  answer  was,  '"Because  the 
captain  knew  no  fear."  Byrne,  liis  soldier  servant  (an  Omdur- 
nian  V.C  ,  like  his  master),  galloped  madly  off  next  morning  with 
a  saddled  horse  to  bring  hack  hi:  captain  alive  or  dead,  and  had 
to  he  forcibly  seized  and  restrained  by  our  cavalry. 


Howe  escaping.  The  rest  of  the  scouts,  being 
farther  back,  were  able  to  get  cover  and  to  keep 
up  a  fight  until  they  were  extricated  by  the 
remainder  of  the  force.  Altogether  our  loss 
was  formidable  rather  in  quality  than  in  quantity, 
for  not  more  than  a  do/en  were  hit,  while  the 
Boers  suffered  considerably  from  the  fire  of  our 
guns. 

On  March  5th  General  Gatacre  found  that 
the  Boers  were  retreating  in  front  of  him  in 
response,  no  doubt,  to  messages  similar  to  thosi 
which  had  already  been  received  at  Colesberg. 
Moving  forward,  he  occupied  the  position  which 
had  confronted  him  so  long.  Thence,  having 
spent    some  days    in    drawing   in   his   scattered 
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detachments  and  in  mending  the  railway,  he 
pushed  forward  on  March  12th  to  Burghersdorp, 
and  thence  on  the  13th  to  Olive  Siding,  to  the 
south  of  the  Bethulie  bridge. 

There  are  two  bridges  which  span  the  broad, 
muddy  Orange  River,  thick  with  the  washings  of 
the  Basutoland  mountains.  One  of  these  is  the 
magnificent  high  railway  bridge,  already  blown 
to  ruins  by  the  retreating  Boers.  Dead  men  or 
shattered  horses  do  not  give  a  more  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  unrelenting  brutality  of  war  than 
the  sight  of  a  structure,  so  graceful  and  so 
essential,  blown  into  a  huge  heap  of  twisted 
girders  and  broken  piers.  Half  a  mile  to  the 
west  is  the  road  bridge,  broad  and  old-fashioned, 
supported  upon  arches.  The  only  hope  of 
preserving  some  mode  of  crossing  the  difficult 
river  lay  in  the  chance  that  the  troops  might 
anticipate  the  Boers  who  were  about  to  destroy 
this  bridge. 

In  this  they  were  singularly  favoured  by 
fortune.  On  the  arrival  of  a  small  party  of 
scouts  and  of  the  Cape  Police  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  it  was  found  that  all  was  ready  to  blow  it 
up,  the  mine  sunk,  the  detonator  fixed,  and  the 
wire  laid.  Only  the  connection  between  the 
wire  and  the  charge  had  not  been  made.  To 
make  sure,  the  Boers  had  also  laid  several  boxes 
of  dynamite  under  the  last  span,  in  case  the 
mine  should  fail  in  its  effect. 

The  Boers  were  in  a  trench  commanding  the 
bridge,  and  their  brisk  fire  made  it  impossible 
to  cross.  On  the  other  hand,  our  rifle  fire 
commanded  the  mine  and  prevented  anyone 
from  exploding  it.  But  at  the  approach  of 
darkness  it  was  certain  that  this  would  be  done. 
The  situation  was  saved  by  the  gallantry  of 
young  Popham  of  the  Derbyshires,  who  crept 
across  with  two  men  and  removed  the  detonators. 
There  still  remained  the  dynamite  under  the 
farther  span,  and  this  also  they  removed,  carry- 
ing it  off  across  the  bridge  under  a  heavy  tire. 
The  work  was  made  absolutely  complete  a  little 
later  by  the  exploit  of  Captain  Grant  of  the 
Sappers,  who  drew  the  charges  from  the  holes 
in  which  they  had  been  sunk  and  dropped 
them  into  the  river,  thus  avoiding  the  chance 
thai  they  might  be  exploded  next  morning  by 
shell  fire.  Tin;  feat  of  Popham  .mil  ol  Grant 
was  not  only  most  gallant,  but  of  extraordinary 
service  to  tin-  country.  On  thai  road  bridge 
and  on  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Norval's  Pont 
Lord  Roberts's  arm)  was  tor  a  whole  month 
dependent  lor  their  supplies. 

On  March   15th  Gatacre's  force  passed  ovei 
into  the  Orange  Free  Stale,  took  possession  of 
bethuhe,  and  sent  on  the  cavalry  to  Springfon 
tein,  which  is  the  junction  where  the  railways 
from  ("ape  Town  and  from  East    1  ondon  meet. 


Here  they  came  in  contact  with  two  battalions 
of  Guards  under  Pole-Carew,  who  had  been 
sent  down. by  train  from  Lord  Roberts's  force  in 
the  north.  With  Roberts  at  Bloemfontein, 
Gatacre  at  Springfontein,  Clements  in  the  south- 
west, and  Brabant  at  Aliwal,  the  pacification  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Free  State  appeared 
to  be  complete.  Warlike  operations  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  be  at  an  end,  and  scattered 
parties  traversed  the  country,  "  bill-sticking,"  as 
the  troops  called  it — that  is,  carrying  Lord 
Roberts's  proclamation  to  the  lonely  farmhouses 
and  outlying  villages. 

In  the  meantime  the  Colonial  division  of  that 
fine  old  African  fighter,  General  Brabant,  had 
begun  to  play  its  part  in  the  campaign.  Among 
the  many  judicious  arrangements  which  Lord 
Roberts  made  immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
the  Cape  wyas  the  assembling  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  scattered  Colonial  bands  into  one  divi- 
sion, and  placing  over  it  a  general  of  their  own, 
a  man  who  had  defended  the  cause  of  the 
Empire  both  in  the  legislative  assembly  and  the 
field.  To  this  force  was  intrusted  the  defence 
of  the  country  lying  to  the  east  of  Gatacre's 
position,  and  on  February  15th  they  advanced 
from  Penhoek  upon  Dordrecht.  Their  Imperial 
troops  consisted  of  the  Royal  Scots  and  a 
section  of  the  79th  R.F.A.,  the  Colonials  of 
Brabant's  Horse,  the  Kaffrarian  Mounted  Rifles, 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  and  Cape  Police,  with 
Queenstown  and  East  London  Volunteers.  The 
force  moved  upon  Dordrecht,  and  on  February 
iSth  occupied  the  town  after  a  spirited  action, 
in  which  Brabant's  Horse  played  a  distinguished 
part.  On  March  4th  the  division 'advanced  once 
more  with  the  object  of  attacking  the  Boer  posi 
tion  at  Labuschague's  Nek,  some  miles  to  the 
north. 

Aided  by  the  accurate  fire  of  the  79th  R.F.A. 
the  Colonials  succeeded,  after  a  long  day  of 
desultory  fighting,  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
his  position.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  Dordrecht, 
Brabant  followed  up  his  victory  and  pushed  for- 
ward with  two  thousand  men  and  eight  guns 
of  them  light  7-pounders)  to  occupy  Jamestown. 
which  was  done  without  resistance.  On  March 
10th  the  Colonial  force  approached  Aliwal,  the 
frontier  town,  anil  so  rapid  was  the  advance  of 
Major  Henderson  with  Brabant's  Horse  that 
the  bridge  at  Aliwal  was  seized  before  the 
enemy  could  blow  it  up.     At  the  other  sid<    ol 

the    bridge    there    was    a    Strong    stand    made    by 

the  enemy,  who  had  several  Krupp  guns  in 
position  :  but  the  light  horse,  in  spite  ol  a  los~ 
of  some  twenty-five  men  killed  and  wounded, 
held  on  to  the  heights  which  command  the 
A  week  or  ten  days  wen  spent  in  pacify- 
ing   the    large    north-eastern    portion    of    Cape 
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Colony,  to  which  Aliwal  acts  as  a  centre.  Barkly 
East,  Herschel,  Lady  Grey,  and  other  villages 
■were  visited  by  small  detatchments  of  the 
Colonial  horsemen,  who  pushed  forward  also 
into  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Free  State, 
passing  through  Rouxville,  and  so  along  the 
Basutoland  border  as  far  as  Wepener.  The 
rebellion  in  the  Colony  was  now  absolutely  dead 
so  far  as  the  north-east  goes,  while  in  the  north- 
west in  the  Prieska  and  Carnarvon  districts  it 
was  only  kept  alive  by  the  fact  that  the  distances 
were  so  great  and  the  rebel  forces  so  scattered 
that  it  was  very  difficult  for  our  flying  columns 
to  reach  them.  Lord  Kitchener  had  returned 
from  Paardeberg  to  attend  to  this  danger  upon 
our  line  of  communications,  and  by  his  exertions 
all  chance  of  its  becoming  serious  soon  passed. 
With  a  considerable  force  of  Yeomanry  and 
cavalry  he  passed  swiftly  over  the  country, 
stamping  out  the  smouldering  embers. 

So  much  for  the  movements  into  the  Free 
State  of  Clements,  of  Gatacre,  and  of  Brabant. 
It  only  remains  to  trace  the  not  very  eventful 
history  of  the  Natal  campaign  after  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith. 

General  Puller  made  no  attempt  to  harass  the 
retreat  of  the  Boers,  although  in  two  days  no 
fewer  than  two  thousand  waggons  were  counted 
upon  the  roads  to  Newcastle  and  Dundee.  The 
guns  had  been  removed  by  train,  the  railway 
being  afterwards   destroyed.     Across  the  north 


of  Natal  lies  the  chain  of  the  Biggarsberg  Moun- 
tains, and  to  this  the  Transvaal  Boers  had  re- 
tired, while  the  Free  Staters  had  hurried  through 
the  passes  of  the  Drakensberg  in  time  to  make 
the  fruitless  opposition  to  Roberts's  march  upon 
their  capital.  No  accurate  information  had 
come  in  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Transvaalers, 
the  estimates  ranging  from  five  to  ten  thousand, 
but  it  was  known  that  their  position  was  formid- 
able and  their  guns  mounted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  command  the  Dundee  and  Newcastle  roads. 

General  Lyttelton's  Division  had  camped  as 
far  out  as  Elandslaagte  with  Burn  Murdoch's 
cavalry,  while  Dundonald's  brigade  covered  the 
space  between  Burn  Murdoch's  western  outposts 
and  the  Drakensberg  passes.  Few  Boers  were 
seen,  but  it  was  known  that  the  passes  were 
held  in  some  strength.  Meanwhile  the  line  was 
being  restored  in  the  rear,  and  on  March  9th 
the  gallant  White  was  enabled  to  take  train  for 
Durban,  though  it  was  not  until  ten  days  later 
that  the  Colenso  bridge  was  restored.  The 
Ladysmith  garrison  had  been  sent  down  to 
Colenso  to  recruit  their  health.  There  they 
were  formed  into  a  new  division,  the  4th,  the 
brigades  being  given  to  Howard  and  Knox,  and 
the  command  to  Lyttelton,  who  had  returned 
his  former  division,  the  2nd,  to  Clery.  The 
5th  and  6th  Brigades  were  also  formed  into  one 
division,  the  10th,  which  was  placed  under  the 
capable    command  of    Hunter,    who    had    con- 
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firmed  in  the  south  the  reputation  which  he  had 
won  in  the  north  of  Africa.  In  the  first  week  of 
April  Hunter's  Division  was  sent  down  to 
Durban  and  transferred  to  the  western  side, 
where  they  were  moved  up  to  Kimberlev,  whence 
they  advanced  northwards.  The  man  on  the 
horse  has  had  in  this  war  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  man  on  foot,  but  there  have  been  times 
when  the  man  on  the  ship  lias  restored  the 
balance.  Captain  Mahan  might  find  some  fresh 
texts  in  the  transference  of  Hunter's  Division  or 
in  the  subsequent  expedition  to  Beira. 

On  April  ioth  the  Boers  descended  from 
their  mountains  and  woke  up  our  sleepy  army 
corps  by  a  brisk  artillery  fire.  Our  own  guns 
silenced  it,  and  the  troops  instantly  relapsed  into 
their  slumber.  There  was  no  movement  for  a 
fortnight  afterwards  upon  either  side,  save  that 
ol  Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  left  the  army  in  order 
to  take  up  the  governorship  of  British  Bechuana- 
land,  a  district  which  was  still  in  a  disturbed 
state,  and  in  which  his  presence  had  a  peculiar 
significance,  since  he  had  rescued  portions  of  it 
from  Boer  domination  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  Hildyard  took  over  the 
command  of  the  5th  Division.  In  this  state  of 
inertia  the  Xatal  force  remained  until  Eord 
Roberts,  after  a  six  wicks'  halt  in  Bloemfontein, 
necessitated  by  the  insecurity  of  his  railway 
communication  and  his  want  of  every  sort  of 
military  supply,  more  especially  horses  for  his 
cavalry  and  boots  for  his  infantry,  was  at  last 
able  on  May  2nd  to  start  upon  his  famous 
march  to  Pretoria,  before  accompanying  him, 
however,  upon  this  victorious  progress  it  is 
necessary  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  series  of 
incidents  and  operations  which  had  taken  place 
to  the  east  and  south-easl  ol  Bloemfontein 
during  this  period  of  compulsory  inactivity. 

One  incident  must  be  recorded  in  this  place, 
though  it  was  political  rather  than  military. 
I  his  was  the  interchange  of  notes  concerning 
peace  between  Paul  Kruger  and  Lord  Salisbury. 
fhere  is  an  old  English  jingle  about  "the  fault 
of  the  1  >utch,  giving  too  little  and  asking  too 
much,"  but  surely  there  never  was  ;i  more 
singular  example  of  it  than  this.  The  united 
Presidents  prepare  lor  war  lor  years,  spring  an 
insulting  ultimatum  upon  us.  invade  our  un 
fortunate  <  lolonies,  solemnly  annex  all  the 
portions  invad<  d,  and  then,  when  at  last  driven 
back,  propose  .1  peace  which  shall  secure  for 
thi  in  the  whole  poinl  originallj  .  It   is 

difficult  to  believe  thai  the  pr< iposals  could  havi 
been  seriously  meant,  but  more  probable  that 
the  plan  maj  have  been  to  strengthen  the  hands 
ol  the  Pi  i,  ,  deputation  who  win-  being  senl  to 
endeavour  to  secure  European  intervention. 
1<1  they  point  to  a  proposal  from  the  Trans 


vaal  and  a  refusal  from  England,  it  might,  if  not 
too  curiously  examined,  excite  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  follow  emotions  rather  than  facts. 
The  documents  were  as  follows  : 

"the  presidents  of  the  orange  free  state 
and  of  the  south  african  republic  to 
the  marquis  of  salisbury. 

"Bloemfontein,  March  5th,  1900. 

"  The  blood  and  the  tears  of  the  thousands 
who  have  suffered  by  this  war,  and  the  prospect 
of  all  the  moral  and  economic  ruin  with  which 
South  Africa  is  now  threatened,  make  it 
necessary  for  both  belligerents  to  ask  themselves 
dispassionately  and  as  in  the  sight  of  the  Triune 
God  for  what  they  are  fighting  and  whether  the 
aim  of  each  justifies  all  this  appalling  misery 
and  devastation. 

"With  this  object,  and  in  view  of  the  assei 
tions  of  various  British  statesmen  to  the  effect 
that  this  war  was  begun  and  is  carried  on  with 
the  set  purpose  of  undermining  Her  Majesty's 
authority  in  South  Africa,  and  of  setting  up  an 
administration  over  all  South  Africa  independent 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  we  consider  n 
our  duty  to  solemnly  declare  that  this  war  was 
undertaken  solely  as  a  defensive  measure  to 
safeguard  the  threatened  independence  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  and  is  only  continued 
in  order  to  secure  and  safeguard  the  incon- 
testable independence  of  both  Republics  a 
sovereign  international  States,  and  to  obtain  the 
assurance  that  those  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
who  have  taken  part  with  us  in  this  war  shall 
suffer  no  harm  whatsoever  in  person  or  property. 

"  On  these  conditions,  but  on  these  conditions 
alone,  are   we  now   as    in    the   past  desirous   ol 
seeing  peace  re-established  in  South   Africa,  and 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  evils  now  reigning  over 
South    Africa;   while,    if   Her    Majesty's   Govern- 
ment is  determined  to  destroy  the independem 
of  the  Republics,  there  is  nothing  left  to  us  and 
to  our  people  but  to  persevere  to  the  vnd  in  the 
course    already    begun,    in    spite    of    the    ovi  1 
whelming  preeminence  of  the   British   Empire, 
conscious   that    that   God    who    lighted   the  in- 
extinguishable lire  ot  the  love  of  freedom  in  our 
hearts  and  those  of  our  fathers  will  not  forsaki 
us,  but  wall  accomplish    Mis   work    in    us  and   in 
our  descendants. 

'•  We  hesitated  to  make  this  declaration  earlier 
to  youi  Excellency  as  we  feared  that,  as  long  as 
the  advantage  was  always  on  our  side,  and  as 
long  as  our  1.  .hcs  held  del,  nsive  positions  far  in 
I  ler  Ma  jesty's  <  of  mies,  such  .1  ,  leclaration 
might  hurt  the  fei  lings  of  honour  of  the  British 
people.  I'm  now  that  the  prestige  of  the 
British  Empire  maj  be  considered  to  he  assured 
by  the  capture  < >i  1  me  iA  our  i< trees,  ami   I 
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we  are  thereby  forced  to  evacuate  other  positions 
which  we  had  occupied,  that  difficulty  is  over, 
and  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  inform  your 
Government  and  people,  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  why  we  are  fighting,  and 
on  what  conditions  we  are  ready  to  restore 
peace."' 

Such  was  the  message,  deep  in  its  simplicity 
and  cunning  in  its  candour,  which  was  sent  by 
the  old  President,  for  it  is  Kruger's  style  which 
we  read  in  every  line  of  it.  One  has  to  get 
back  to  facts  after  reading  it,  to  the  enormous 
war  preparations  of  the  Republics,  to  the  un- 
prepared state  of  the  British  Colonies,  to  the 
ultimatum,  to  the  annexations,  to  the  stirring  up 
of  rebellion,  to  the  silence  about  peace  in  the 
days  of  success,  to  the   fact  that  by  "  inextin- 
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guishable  love  of  freedom"  is  meant  inextinguish- 
able determination  to  hold  other  white  men  as 
helots  :  only  then  ran  we  form  a  just  opinion  of 
the  worth  of  his  message.  ( )ne  must  remember 
also,  behind  the  homely  and  pious  phraseology, 
that  one  is  dealing  with  a  man  who  has  been- 
too  cunning  for  us  again  and  again  a  man  who 
is  as  wily  as  the  savages  with  whom  he  has 
treated  and  fought      This  Paul    Linger  with  the 


simple  words  of  peace  is  the  same  Paul  Kruger 
who,  with  gentle  sayings,  insured  the  disarma- 
ment of  Johannesburg  and  then  instantly 
arrested  his  enemies ;  the  man  whose  name  was 
a  by  -  word  for  "  slimness  "  throughout  South 
Africa.  With  such  a  man  the  best  weapon  is 
absolute  naked  truth,  with  which  Lord  Salisbury 
confronted  him  in  his  reply  : — 

"Foreign  Office,  March  nth. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your 
Honours'  telegram  dated  March  5  th,  from 
Bloemfontein,  of  which  the  purport  was  princi- 
pally to  demand  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
shall  recognise  the  'incontestable  independence' 
of  the  South  African  Republic  and  Orange  Free 
State  as  '  sovereign  international  States,'  and  to 
offer  on  those  terms  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclusion. 

"In  the  beginning  of  October  last 
peace  existed  between  Her  Majesty  and 
the  two  Republics  under  the  conven- 
tions which  then  were  in  existence.  A 
discussion  had  been  proceeding  for 
some  months  between  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  South  African 
Republic,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
obtain  redress  for  certain  very  serious 
grievances  under  which  British  residents 
in  the  Republic  were  suffering.  In  the 
course  of  those  negotiations  the  Re- 
public had,  to  the  knowledge  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  made  consider- 
able armaments,  and  the  latter  had  con- 
sequently taken  steps  to  provide  cor- 
responding reinforcements  to  the 
British  garrisons  of  Cape  Town  and 
Natal.  No  infringement  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  conventions  had  up 
to  that  time  taken  place  on  the  British 
side.  Suddenly,  at  two  days'  notice, 
the  South  African  Republic,  after  issuing 
an  insulting  ultimatum,  declared  war, 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  with  whom 
there  had  not  even  been  any  discussion, 
took  a  similar  step.  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  were  immediately  invaded 
by  the  two  Republics,  siege  was  laid  to 
three  towns  within  the  British  frontier, 
a  large  portion  of  the  two  Colonies  was 
overrun  with  great  destruction  to  pro- 
perty and  life,  and  the  Republics  claimed  to 
treat  the  inhabitants  as  if  those  dominions  had 
been  annexed  to  one  or  other  of  them.  In 
anticipation  of  these  operations  the  South 
African  Republic  had  been  accumulating  for 
many  years  past  military  stores  upon  an  enormous 
Male,  which  by  their  character  could  only  have 
been  intended  for  use  against  Great  Britain. 
"Your  Honours  make  some  observations  of  a 
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negative  character  upon  the  object  with  which 
these  preparations  were  made.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  discuss  the  questions  which  you 
have  raised.  But  the  result  of  these  preparations, 
carried  on  with  great  secrecy,  has  been  that  the 
British  Empire  has  been  compelled  to  confront 
an  invasion  which  has  entailed  a  costly  war  and 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  precious  lives.  This 
great  calamity  has  been  the  penalty  which  Great 
Britain  has  suffered  for  having  in  recent  years 
acquiesced  in  the  existence  of  the  two  Republics. 

"  In  view  of  the  use  to  which  the  two  Re- 
publics have  put  the  position  which  was  given 
to  them,  and  the  calamities  which  their  unpro- 
voked attack  has  inflicted  upon  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  Her  Majesty's  Government  can  only 
answer  your  Honours'  telegram  by  saying  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  independ- 
ence either  of  the  South  African  Republic  or  of 
the  Orange  Free  State." 

With  this  frank  and  uncompromising  reply 
the  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  party 
of  dupes  and  doctrinaires,  heartily  agreed.  The 
pens  were  dropped,  and  the  Mauser  and  the  Lee- 
Metford  once  more  took  up  the  debate. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    HALT    AT    BLOEMI-ONTEIX. 

On  March  13th  Eord  Roberts  occupied  the 
capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  On  May  1st, 
more  than  six  weeks  later,  the  advance  was 
resumed.  This  long  delay  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
ten  thousand  horses  and  mules  which  are  said 
to  have  been  used  up  in  the  severe  work  of  the 
preceding  month.  It  was  not  merely  that  a 
large  number  of  the  cavalry  chargers  had  died 
or  been  abandoned,  but  it  was  that  of  those 
which  remained  the  majority  were  in  a  state 
which  made  them  useless  for  immediate  service. 
How  far  this  might  have  been  avoided  is  open 
to  question,  for  it  is  notorious  that  General 
French's  reputation  as  a  horse-master  does  not 
stand  so  high  as  his  fame  as  a  cavalry  leader. 
Hut  besides  the  horses  there  was  urgent  need 
of  every  sort  of  supply,  from  boots  to  hospitals, 
and  the  only  way  by  which  they  could  come 
was  by  two  single-line  railways  which  unite  into 
one  single-line  railway,  with  the  alternative  of 
passing  over  a  precarious  pontoon  bridge  at 
Norval's  1'ont,  or  truck  by  truck  over  the  road 
bridge  at  Bethulie.  To  supporl  an  army  of  fifty 
isand  men  under  these  circumstances,  eight 
hundred  miles  from  a  base,  is  no  light  matter, 
and  a  premature  advance  which  could  not  be 
thrust  home  would  be  tin-  greatest  of  misfor 
tunes.  The  public  at  home  and  the  army  in 
Africa  became  restless  under  the  inaction,  but 
it  was  one  more  example  of  the  absolute  sound 


ness  of  Lord  Roberts's  judgment  and  the  quiet 
resolution  with  which  he  adheres  to  it.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Free  State  promising  protection  to  all  who 
should  bring  in  their  arms  and  settle  down 
upon  their  farms.  The  most  stringent  orders 
were  issued  against  looting  or  personal  violence, 
but  nothing  could  exceed  the  gentleness  and 
good  humour  of  the  troops.  Indeed,  there 
seemed  more  need  for  an  order  which  should 
protect  them  against  the  extortion  of  their 
conquered  enemies.  "  If  the  French  ever  take 
London  I'll  turn  tobacconist,"  said  a  Tommy, 
as  he  laid  down  his  shilling  for  two  cigarettes. 
It  is  strange  to  think  that  we  are  separated  by 
only  ninety  years  from  the  savage  soldiery  of 
Badajoz  and  San  Sebastian. 

The  streets  of  the  little  Dutch  town  formed 
during  this  interval  a  curious  object-lesson  in 
the  resources  of  the  Empire.  All  the  scattered 
Anglo-Celtic  races  had  sent  their  best  blood  to 
fight  for  the  common  cause.  Peace  is  the  great 
solvent,  as  war  is  the  powerful  unifier.  For  the 
British  as  for  the  German  Empire  much  virtue 
had  come  from  the  stress  and  strain  of  battle. 
To  stand  in  the  market  square  of  Bloemfontein 
and  to  see  the  warrior  types  around  you  was  to 
be  assured  of  the  future  of  the  race.  The 
middle-sized,  square-set,  weather-tanned,  straw- 
bearded  British  regulars  crowded  the  footpaths. 
There  also  one  might  see  the  hard-faced  Cana- 
dians, the  loose-limbed, dashing  Australians,  fire- 
blooded  and  keen,  the  dark  New  Zealanders, 
with  a  Maori  touch  here  and  there  in  their 
features,  the  gallant  men  of  Tasmania,  the 
gentlemen  troopers  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  everywhere  the  wild  South  African  irregu- 
lars with  their  bandoliers  and  unkempt. 
wiry  horses,  Rimington's  men  with  the 
racoon  bands,  Roberts's  Horse  with  the 
black  plumes,  some  with  pink  pugarees,  some 
with  birdseye,  but  all  of  the  same  type,  hard, 
rugged,  and  alert.  The  man  who  could  look  at 
these  splendid  soldiers,  ami,  remembering  the 
sacrifices  of  time,  money,  and  comfort  which 
most  of  them  had  made  before  they  found 
themselves  lighting  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  doubt 
that  the  spirit  of  the  race  burned  now  as 
brightly  as  ever,  must  be  devoid  of  judgment 
and  sympathy.  The  real  glories  of  the  British 
race  lie  in  the  future,  not  in  the  past.  The 
Empire  walks,  and  may  Still  walk,  with  an 
uncertain  step,  but  with  every  year  its  tread  will 
be  firmer,  for  its  weakness  is  that  of  waxing 
youth  and  not  of  waning  age. 

The  greatest  misfortune  of  the  campaign,  one 
which  it  was  obviously  impolitic  to  insist  upon 
at  the  lime,  began  with,  the  occupation  of 
Bloemfontein.     This  was  the  threat  outbreak  of 
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enteric  among  the  troops.  For  more  than  two 
months  the  hospitals  were  choked  with  sick. 
One  general  hospital  with  five  hundred  heds 
held  seventeen  hundred  sick,  nearly  all  enterics. 
A  half  field  hospital  with  fifty  beds  held  three 
hundred  and  seventy  cases.  The  total  number 
of  cases  could  not  have  been  less  than  six 
or  seven  thousand — and  this  not  of  an  evanes- 
cent and  easily  treated  complaint,  but  of  the 
most  persistent  and  debilitating  of  continued 
fevers,  the  one  too  which  requires  the  most 
assiduous  attention  and  careful  nursing.  How 
great  was  the  strain  only  those  who  had  to  meet 
it  can  tell.  The  exertions  of  the  military 
hospitals  and  of  those  others  which  were  fitted 
out  by  private  benevolence  sufficed,  after  a  long 
struggle,  to  meet  the  crisis.  At  Bloemfontein 
alone  as  many  as  fifty  men  died  in  one  day, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  new  graves  in  the 
cemetery  testify  to  the  severity  of  the  epidemic. 


campaign,  while  the  machinery  for  curing  disease 
was  excellent,  that  for  preventing  it  was  ele- 
mentary or  absent.  If  bad  water  can  cost  us 
more  than  all  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  then 
surely  it  is  worth  our  while  to  make  the  drinking 
of  unboiled  water  a  stringent  military  offence, 
and  to  attach  to  every  company  and  squadron 
the  most  rapid  and  efficient  means  for  boiling  it 
-for  filtering  alone  is  useless.  An  incessant 
trouble  it  would  be,  but  it  would  have  saved  a 
division  for  the  army.  It  is  heartrending  for  the 
medical  man  who  has  emerged  from  an  hospital 
full  of  water-born  pestilence  to  see  a  regimental 
water-cart  being  filled,  without  protest,  at  some 
polluted  wayside  pool.  With  precautions  and 
with  inoculation  all  those  lives  might  have  been 
saved.  The  fever  died  down  with  the  advance 
of  the  troops  and  the  coming  of  the  colder 
weather. 

To  return  to  the  military  operations.     These, 
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No  m<n  in  the  campaign  served  their  country 
more  truly  than  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
medical  service,  nor  can  anyone  who  wenl 
through  the  epidemic  forget  the  bravery  and 
unselfishness  of  those  admirable  nursing  sisters 
who  set  the  men  around  them  a  higher  standard 
of  devotion  to  duty. 

Enteric  fe\  :r  is  always  endemic  in  the  country, 
and  especially  at  Bloemfontein,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  severe  outbreak  had  its  origin 
in    the     Paardeberg   water.      All    through    the 


although  they  were  stagnant  so  far  as  the  main 
army  was  concerned,  were  exceedingly  and 
inconveniently  active  in  other  quarters.  Three 
small  actions,  two  of  which  were  disastrous  to 
our  arms,  and  one  successful  defence  marked 
the  period  of  the  pause  at  Bloemfontein. 

To  the  north  of  the  town,   some   twelve  miles 

distant,  lies  the  ubiquitous  M odder  River,  which 

is  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge  at  a  place  named 

(  ilen.      The   saving  of  the    bridge    was   of  con- 

iderable  importance,  and  might,  by  the  universal 
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testimony  of  the  farmers  of  that  district,  have 
been  effected  any  time  within  the  first  few  days 
of  our  occupation.  We  appear,  however,  to 
hive  imperfectly  appreciated  how  great  was  the 
demoralization  of  the  Boers.  In  a  week  or  so 
they  took  heart,  returned,  and  blew  up  the 
bridge.  Roving  parties  of  the  enemy,  com 
posed  mainly  of  the  redoubtable  Johannesburg 
Police,  reappeared  even  to  the  south  of  the 
riser.  Voting  Lygon  was  killed,  and  Colonels 
(  'rahbe  and  Codrington,  with  (  "aptain  Trotter, 
all  of  the  Guards,  were  severely  wounded  by 
such  a  body,  whom  they  gallantly,  but  inju- 
di<  iously,  attempted  to  arrest  when  armed  only 
with  revolvers. 

These  wandering  patrols,  who  kept  the 
country  unsettled  and  harassed  the  farmers 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  Lord  Roberts's 
tarnation,  were  found  to  have  their  centre 
at  a  point  some  six  miles  to  the  north  of 
Glen,  named  Karee.  At  Karee  a  formidable 
1 1 n  ■  of  hills  cut  the  British  advance,  and  these 
had  been  occupied  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy  with  guns.  Lord  Roberts  determined  to 
diive  them  off,  and  on  March  28th  Tucker's 
7th  Division,  consisting  ol  Chermside's  brigade 
(Lincoln?,  Norfolks,  Hampshires,  and  Scottish 
Borderers)  and  WavelPs  brigade  (Cheshires, 
East  Lancashires,  North  Staffords,  and  South 
Wales  Borderers),  were  assembled  at  Glen.  The 
artillery  consisted  of  the  veteran  iNth.  62nd, 
and  75th  R.F.A.  Three  attenuated  cavalry 
brigades,  with  some  mounted  infantry,  com- 
pleted the  force. 

The  movement  was  to  be  upon  the  old  model, 
and  in  result  it  proved  to  be  only  too  truly  so. 
French's  cavalry  were  to  get  round  one  flank, 
Le  Gallais's  mounted  tnfantrj  round  the  other, 
and  Tucker's  Division  to  attack  in  front.  No 
thing  could  be  more  perfect  in  theory  and 
nothing  apparentl)    m<  1  tive  in  prai  tice. 

since  on  this  as  on  otli  1  occasions  the  mere 
fact  that  the  cavalry  were  demonstrating  in  the 
rear  caused  the  complete  abandonment  ol  the 
position,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  tin-  objeel  of 
the  infantry  attack  could  be.  The  ground  v 
irr<  ind  unexplored,  and  it  was  late  befi ire 

the  horsemi  n  on  then  weary  steeds  found  them- 

Ives  behind  the  flank  of  the  enemy.     Some 
'    them     1  •    <  lallai    -   mounted    infantrj    and 
I  ».c.  i(  guns,  had  come  from    Bloemfi  intein 

during  the  night,  and  the  h  exhaui  I 

the  long  man  h  and   by  the  absurd   w  1 
whi<  h  the  British  troop-h  carry. 

I  ui  leer  ails. up  ed  his  infanti ■■  I Lelly 

Kenny  had  done  41  Driefontein,  and  with  a  pre 

e|\  similai  result.      Phe  eight  regiments  gi  ling 
forward  in  e*i  hi  Ion  ol  battalii  ins  im  fr<  >m 

the  silence  of  the  enemy  thai  tl  tion  had 
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been  abandoned.  They  were  undeceived  by  a 
cruel  lire  which  beat  upon  two  companies  of  the 
Scottish  Borderers  from  a  range  of  tsvo  hundred 
yards.  Tins  were  driven  hack,  but  reformed 
in  a  donga.  About  half-past  tsvo  a  Boer  gun 
burst  shrapnel  over  the  Lincolnshires  and 
Scottish  Borderers  with  some  effei  t,  for  a  single 
shell  killed  five  of  the  latter  regiment.  Cherm- 
side's brigade  was  now  all  involved  in  the  light, 
and  Wavell's  came  up  in  support,  but  the 
ground  was  too  open  and  the  position  too 
strong  to  push  the  attack  home.  Fortunately, 
about  four  o'clock,  the  horse  batteries  with 
French  began  to  make  their  presence  felt  from 
behind,  and  the  Boers  instantly  quitted  their 
position  and  made  off  through  the  broad 
gap  which  still  remained  between  French  and 
Le  Gallais.  The  Brandfort  plain  appears  to  be 
ideal  ground  for  cavalry,  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
enemy  with  his  guns  got  safely  away.  The  loss 
of  the  infantry  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  killed  and  wounded,  the  larger  share 
of  the  casualties  and  of  the  honour  falling  to  the 
Scottish  Borderers  and  the  East  Lancashires. 
The  infantry  was  not  well  handled,  the  cavalry 
was  slow,  and  the  guns  were  inefficient  alto 
gether  an  inglorious  day.  Yet  strategically  it 
svas  ol  importance,  for  tin-  ridge  captured  svas 
the  last  before  one  i.ime  to  the  great  plain  which 
Stretched,  with  a  few  intermissions,  to  the  north. 
From  March  29th  until  .May  2nd  Karee 
remained  the  advance  post. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  had  been  a  series  of 
operations  in  the  east  which  had  ended  in  a 
serious  disaster.  Immediately  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bloemfontein  (on  March  i8th)  Lord 
Roberts  dispatched  to  the  cast  a  small  column 

consisting  of  the  loth  Hussars,  the  composite 
1 1  cuts,  two  Latteries  (Q  and  I' )  of  the  I  lots, 
Artillery,  some  mounted  infantry,  Roberts's 
1  lorse,  .in<\  Rimington's  <  iuides.  <  >n  the  eastern 
horizon  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  hut  in 
that  clear  atmosphere  looking  only  half  the 
distance,  then'  stands  the  impressive  mountain 
named  Th.ilunehti  (the  black  mountain).  To 
all  Boers  1!  is  .\n  historical  spot,  lor  it  svas  at 
its  base  that  the  waggons  ol  the  Voortrekk 

ing    !>s-    devious    ways    from    various    parts, 

assemble  d      On  tin-  farthei  side  of    I  habanchu, 

to  th.'  north  a\u\  easl  of  it,  lies  the  ri<  i.iin 

grow  ing    porl of    the   I  : 

which     i>    l.adshiand.        The     fort)     miles     which 

intervene  l>ei\seen  Bloemfont*  in  and  Thabanchu 
an-  mn  !  -■  1  ted   midwaj   by  the  Moddi  1 
At    this   point   are   the   waterworl 
cently  with  modern  ma<  h  take  tl 

01  th  llson  whi<  h  the  town  had  b 

dep<  I  hi    for  e  mi  I  with  no 

and  the  small  town     I    I  nchu  wa 
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Colonel  Pilcher,  the  leader  of  the  Douglas 
raid,  was  inclined  to  explore  a  little  farther,  and 
with  three  squadrons  of  mounted  men  he  rode 
on  to  the  eastward.  Two  commandoes,  sup- 
posed to  be  Grobler's  and  Olivier's,  were  seen 
by  them  moving  on  a  line  which  suggested  that 
they  were  going  to  join  Steyn,  who  was  known 
to  be  rallying  his  forces  at  Kroonstad,  his  new 


to  cause  them  to  swing  round  upon  Thabanchu. 
Broad  wood,  a  young  cavalry  commander  who 
had  won  a  name  in  Egypt,  considered  that  his 
position  was  unnecessarily  exposed  and  fell 
back  upon  Bloemfontein.  He  halted  on  the 
first  night  near  the  waterworks,  half-way  upon 
his  journey. 

The  Boers  are  great  masters  in  the  ambus- 
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seat  of  government  in  the  north  of  the  Free 
State.  Pilcher,  with  great  daring,  pushed  on- 
wards until  with  lus  little  band  on  their  tired 
horses  he  found  himself  in  Ladybrand,  thirty 
miles  from  his  nearest  supports.  Entering  the 
town  he  seized  the  landdrost  and  the  field- 
cornet,  but  found  that  strong  bodies  of  the 
enemy  were  moving  upon  him  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  place.  lie 
retired,  therefore,  holding  grimly  on  to  his 
prisoners,  and  got  back  with  small  loss  to  the 
place  from  which  he  started.  It  was  a  dashing 
piece  of  bluff,  and,  when  taken  with  the  Douglas 
exploit,  leads  one  to  hope  that  Pilcher  may  have 
a  chance  of  showing  what  he  can  do  with  larger 
means  at  his  disposal.  binding  that  the  enemy 
was  following  him  in  force,  he  pushed  on  the 
same  night  for  Thabanchu.  His  horsemen 
must  have  covered  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles 
in  the  twenty  four  hours. 

Apparently  the  effect  ol  Pilcher's  exploit  was 
to  halt  the  man  h  of  those  commandoes  which 
hail    been   seen   trekking  to  the  north-west,  and 


cade.  Never  has  any  race  shown  such  aptitude 
for  this  form  of  warfare— a  legacy  from  a  long 
succession  of  contests  with  cunning  savages. 
But  never  also  have  they  done  anything  so 
clever  and  so  audacious  as  De  Wet's  dispositions 
in  this  action,  which  is  called  Sanna's  Post  by 
the  Boers  and  Korn  Spruit  by  the  British.  One 
cannot  go  over  the  ground  without  being  amazed 
at  the  ingenuity  of  their  attack,  and  also  at  the 
luck  which  favoured  them,  for  the  trap  which 
they  had  laid  for  others  might  easily  have  proved 
an  absolutely  fatal  one  for  themselves. 

The  position  beside  the  Modder  at  which  the 
British  camped  had  numerous  broken  hills  to  the 
north  and  east  of  it.  A  force  of  Boers,  supposed 
to  number  about  two  thousand  men,  came  down 
in  the  night,  bringing  with  them  several  heavy 
<;uns,  and  with  the  early  morning  opened  a  brisk 
fire  upon  the  camp.  The  surprise  was  complete, 
but  the  refinement  of  the  Boer  tactics  lay  in  the 
fad  that  they  had  a  surprise  within  a  surprise— 
and  it  was  the  second  which  was  the  more 
deadly. 
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The  force  which  Broadwood  had  with  him 
consisted  of  the  ioth  Hussars  and  the  com- 
posite regiment,  Rimington's  Scouts,  Roberts's 
Horse,  the  New  Zealand  and  Burma  Mounted 
Infantry,  with  Q  and  U  batteries  of  Horse 
Artillery.  With  such  a  force,  consisting  entirely 
of  mounted  men,  he  could  not  storm  the  hills 
upon  which  the  Boer  guns  were  placed,  and  his 
12-pounders  were  unable  to  reach  the  heavier 
cannon  of  the  enemy.  His  best  game  was 
obviously  to  continue  his  march  to  Bloem- 
fontein.  He  sent  on  the  considerable  convoy 
of  waggons  and  the  guns,  while  he  with  the 
cavalry  covered  the  rear,  upon  which  the  long- 
range  pieces  of  the  enemy  kept  up  the  usual 
well-directed  but  harmless  fire. 

Broadwood's  retreating  column  now  found 
itself  on  a  huge  plain  which  stretches  all  the  way 
to  Bloemfontein,  broken  only  by  two  hills,  both 
of  which  were  known  to  be  in  our  possession. 
The  plain  was  one  which  was  continually 
traversed  from  end  to  end  by  our  troops  and 
convoys,  so  that  once  out  upon  its  surface  all 
danger  seemed  at  an  end.  Broadwood  had 
additional  reasons  for  feeling  secure,  for  he- 
knew  that,  in  answer  to  his  own  wise  request, 
Colvile's  Division  had  been  sent  out  before  day- 
break that  morning  from  Bloemfontein  to  meet 
him.  In  a  very  few  miles  their  vanguard  and 
his  must  come  together.  There  were  obviously 
no  Boers  upon  the  plain,  but  if  there  were  they 
would  find  themselves  between  two  fires.  He 
gave  no  thought  to  his  front  therefore,  but  rode 
behind,  where  the  Boer  guns  were  roaring,  and 
whi -nee  the  Boer  riflemen  might  ride. 

But  in  spite  of  the  obvious  there  were  Boers 
Upon  the  plain,  so  placed  that  they  must  either 
bring  off  a  remarkable  surprise  or  be  themselves 
cut  off  to  a  man.  Across  tin-  veldt,  some  miles 
from  tin-  waterworks,  there  runs  a  deep  donga  or 
watercourse  one  of  many,  but  the  largest.  It 
cuts  the  rough  road  at  right  angles.  Its  depth 
and  bnadth  are  such  that  a  waggon  would  dip 
down  the  incline  and  disappear  for  about  two 
minutes  before  it  would  become  visible  again  at 
tin- crown  of  the  other  side.  In  appearance  it 
was  a  huge  curving  ditch  with  a  stagnant  stream 
at  the  bottom.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  ditch 
were  fringed  with  Boers,  who  had  ridden  thither 
before  dawn  and  were  now  waiting  lor  the  un 
siispei  Ling  (  olumn.  I  hi  re  win-  not  more  than 
three  hundred  <>l  them,  and  lour  times  their 
number  were  approaching;  bul  no  odds  can 
I-  present  tin  difference  between  the  <  on<  ealed 
man  with  the  magazine  rifle  and  the  man  upon 
the  plain, 

There  were  two  dangers,  howev<  r,  which  the 
Bo<  i  i. hi.  .md.  skilful  as  then  dispositions  wi  re, 
their  luck  was  equally  great,  foi   the  risks  were 


enormous.  One  was  that  a  force  coming  the 
other  way  (Colvile's  was  only  a  few  miles  off) 
would  arrive,  and  that  they  would  be  ground 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  millstone.  The 
other  was  that  tor  once  the  British  scouts  might 
give  the  alarm  and  that  Broadwood's  mounted 
men  would  wheel  swiftly  to  right  and  left  and 
secure  the  ends  of  the  long  donga.  Should  that 
happen,  not  a  man  of  them  could  possibly 
escape.  But  they  took  their  chances  like  brave 
men,  and  fortune  was  their  friend.  The  waggons 
came  on  without  any  scouts.  Behind  them  was 
U  Battery,  then  O,  with  Roberts's  Horse  abreast 
of  them  and  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  behind. 

As  the  waggons,  occupied  for  the  most  part 
only  by  unarmed  sick  soldiers  and  black  trans- 
port drivers,  came  down  into  the  drift,  the  Boers 
quickly  but  quietly  took  possession  of  them  and 
drove  them  on  up  the  farther  slope.  Thus  the 
troops  behind  saw  their  waggons  dip  down, 
reappear,  and  continue  on  their  course.  The 
idea  of  an  ambush  could  not  suggest  itself. 
Only  one  thing  could  avert  an  absolute  cata- 
strophe, and  that  was  the  appearance  of  a  hero 
who  would  accept  certain  death  in  order  to 
warn  his  comrades.  Such  a  man  rode  by  the 
waggons — though,  unhappily,  in  the  stress  and 
rush  of  the  moment  there  is  no  certainty  as  to 
his  name  or  rank.  We  only  know  that  one  was 
found  brave  enough  to  fire  his  revolver  in  the 
face  of  certain  death.  The  outburst  of  firing 
which  answered  his  shot  was  the  sequel  which 
saved  the  column.  Not  often  is  it  given  to  a 
man  to  die  so  choice  a  death  as  that  of  this 
nameless  soldier. 

But  the  detachment  was  already  so  placed 
that  nothing  could  save  it  from  heavy  loss.  The 
waggons  had  all  passed  but  nine,  and  the  leading 
battery  of  artillery  was  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
donga.  Nothing  is  so  helpless  as  a  limbered  up 
batter}'.  In  an  instant  the  teams  were  shot 
down  and  the  gunnels  were  made  prisoners.  A 
terrific  lire  burst  at  the  same  instant  upon 
Roberts's  Horse,  who  were  abreast  of  the  guns. 
••  files  about  :  Gallop  ! "  yelled  (  tolonel  I  >aw 
son.  And  by  his  exertions  anil  those  of  Major 
I'ack  Beresford  the  corps  was  extricated  and 
reformed  some  hundreds  of  yards  farther  off. 
Hut  the  loss  oi  horses  and  men  was  heavy. 
Major   Pack  Beresford  and  other  officers    • 

shot    down,  and    every  unhorsed    man    rem. lined 

necessarilj  as  a  prisoner  under  thi   very  muzzles 

of  the  nil. nun  in  the  donga. 

As  Roberts's   I  [orse  turned  and  galloped 

dear  life  across  the  tl.it  four  out  ol   the  six  -mis* 


i  !.  the 

II    tin- 

tumult,     It  that  th< 
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of  Q  Battery  and  one  gun  (the  rearmost)  of  U 
Battery  swung  round  and  dashed  frantically  for 
a  place  of  safety.  At  the  same  instant  every 
Boer  along  the  line  of  the  donga  sprang  up  and 
emptied  his  magazine  into  the  mass  of  rushing, 
shouting  soldiers,  plunging  horses,  and  scream- 
ing Kaffirs.  It  was  for  a  few  moments  a  sauve- 
qui-peut.  Sergeant-Major  Martin  of  U,  with  a 
single  driver  on  a  wheeler,  got  away  the  last  gun 
of    his    battery.      The    four   guns    which    were 


loaded  and  fired  by  a  single  officer.  When 
at  last  the  order  for  retirement  came 
only  ten  men,  several  of  them  wounded,  were 
left  upon  their  feet.  With  scratch  teams  from 
the  limbers,  driven  by  single  gunners,  the  twelve- 
pounders  staggered  out  of  action,  and  the 
skirmish  line  of  mounted  infantry  sprang  to  their 
feet  amid  the  hail  of  bullets  to  cheer  them  as 
they  passed. 

It  was  no  slight  task  to  extricate  that  sorely 
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extricated  of  Q,  under  Major  Phipps-Hornby, 
whirled  across  the  plain,  pulled  up,  unlimbered, 
and  opened  a  brisk  fire  of  shrapnel  from  about 
a  thousand  yards  upon  the  donga.  Had  the 
battery  gone  on  for  double  the  distance  its 
action  would  have  been  more  effective,  for  it 
would  have  been  under  a  less  deadly  rifle  fire, 
but  in  any  case  its  sudden  change  from  flight  to 
discipline  and  order  steadied  the  whole  force. 
Roberts's  men  sprang  from  their  horses,  and 
with  the  Burmese  and  New  Zealanders  flung 
themselves  down  in  a  skirmish  line.  The 
cavalry  moved  to  the  left  to  find  some  drift  by 
which  the  donga  could  be  passed,  and  out  of 
chaos  then-  came  in  a  few  minutes  calm  and  a 
settled  purpose. 

It  was  for  Q  battery  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  force,  and  most  nobly  it  did  it.  A  fortnight 
later  a  pile  of  horses,  visible  many  hundreds  of 
yards  off  across  tin-  plain,  showed  where 
guns  had  stood.  It  was  the  Colenso  of  the 
horse  gunners.  In  a  devilish  sleet  of  lead  they 
tood  to  their  work,  loading  and  firing  while 
a  man  was  left  Some  of  the  guns  were  left 
with      two     men     to      work      them,     one     was 


stricken  force  from  the  close  contact  of  an 
exultant  enemy  and  to  lead  it  across  that 
terrible  donga.  Yet,  thanks  to  the  coolness 
of  Broad  wood  and  the  steadiness  of  his  rear- 
guard, the  thing  was  done.  A  practicable 
passage  had  been  found  two  miles  to  the  south 
by  Captain  Chester-Master  of  Rimington's.  This 
corps,  with  Roberts's,  the  New  Zealanders,  and 
the  3rd  Mounted  Infantry,  covered  the  with- 
drawal in  turn.  It  was  one  of  those  actions  in 
which  the  horseman  who  is  trained  to  fight 
upon  foot  did  very  much  better  than  the  regular 
cavalry.  In  two  hours'  time  the  drift  had  been 
passed  and  the  survivors  of  the  force  found 
themselves  in  safety. 

The  losses  in  this  disastrous  but  not  dis- 
honourable engagement  were  severe.  About 
thirty  officers  and  three  hundred  men  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing.  The  prisoners  came  to 
more  than  two  hundred.  They  lost  one  hundred 
waggons,  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores,  and 
seven  twelve-pounder  guns — five  from  U  Battery 
and  two  from  Q.  Of  U  Battery  only  Major 
Taylor  and  Sergeant-Major  Martin  seem  to  have 
escaped,  the  rest  being  captured  en  bloc.     Ol   <J 
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Battery  nearly  every  man  was  killed  or  wounded. 
Roberts's  Horse,  the  New  Xealanders,  and  the 
mounted  infantry  were  the  other  corps  which 
suffered  most  heavily.  Among  many  brave  men 
who  died  none  was  a  greater  loss  to  the  service 
than  Major  Booth  of  the  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  serving  in  the  mounted  infantry. 
With  four  comrades  he  held  a  position  to  cover 
the  retreat,  and  refused  to  leave  it.  Such  men 
are  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  the  past,  ami 
pass  on  the  story  of  their  own  deaths  to  inspire 
heroes  in  the  future. 
Broadwood,  die  instant  that  he  had  disen 
tangled  himself,  faced  about  and  brought  his 
guns  into  action.  He  was  not  strong  enough, 
however,  nor  wen-  his  men  in  a  condition  to 
ously  attack  the  enemy.  Martyr's  mounted 
infantry  had  come  up.  led  by  the  Queenslanders, 
and  at  the  cost  of  some  loss  t<>  themselves 
helped  to  extricate  the  disordered  force,  h 
does  not  appear,  however,  thai  Martyr,  knowing 
tli.u   powerful   reinforcements  were  coming  up, 

threw   his    men    into   the   li-hl    with    the    lire   and 

rgy  which  the  o<  i  asion  demanded.    <  lolvile's 


Division  was  behind  Bushman's  Kop,  only  a  few 
miles  off.  and  there  were  hopes  that  it  might 
push  on  and  prevent  the  guns  and  waggons 
from  being  removed.  Colvile  did  make  an 
advance,  but  slowly  and  in  a  flanking  direction 
instead  of  dashing  swiftly  forward  to  retrieve 
the  situation.  Had  Colvile  acted  upon  the 
excellent  rule  of  the  German  commanders  in 
1870  and  marched  upon  the  canonendonner  the 
instant  that  it  broke  upon  his  ears  in  the  early 
morning,  he  might  not  have  prevented  tin- 
disaster,  but  at  least  he  would  have  avenged  it. 
It  was  a  great  opportunity  and  a  lost  one.* 
The  victors  left  the  Boers  in  possession  of  the 
waterworks,  and  Bloemfonteih  had  to  fall  back 
Upon  her  wells  a  change  which  reacted  most 
disastrously  upon  the  enteric  which  was  already 
imating  the  troops. 


'    li  may 
had  already  a. 'in-  .1  Ion-  march  from   B  \        ision, 
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THE    END    Of    THE    DAY. 

By  Mme.  Cathinca  Amyot. 

Mme.   Amyot,  as    most   of  our  readers  are   aware,  is   the  painter  of  the  "  Tit-Bits  "  pictures.     In  this 

story  she  describes   an  incident  of  her  art-student   life   at    Dusseldorf.      A    grand    picnic   of   officers   and 

artists  had  been  arranged  as  an  appropriate  wind-up  to  the   season,   and   proved   a   triumphant    success; 

but  "  the  end  of  the  day  "  saw  Mme.  Amyot's  section  of  the  gay  party  overtaken  by  utter  disaster. 


Y  art  -  student 
life  in  Dussel- 
dorf! What  a 
time  of  delight 
it  was!  If  one 
was  only  in  the  "right  set" 
— the  leaders  of  which  were 
some  of  the  greatest  artists 
of  the  day  —life  was  one 
long  round  of  pleasure. 
The  princely  family  of 
Hohenzollern,  residing  at 
the  pretty  little  chateau,  the 
Jagerhof,  took  great  delight 
in  the  society  of  the  artists, 
patronizing  their  fetes  and 
gatherings  continually. 
The  crack  cavalry  regi- 
ments stationed  in  the  town 
supplied  plenty  of  gilded 
youths,  with  every  conceiv- 
able title  from  a  Prince 
down  to  a  Freiherr,  for  the 
halls  and  theatricals,  the 
skating  parties,  and  the 
picnics,  arranged  by  the  artists 
luxurious  residences  or  in  the  arti 
celebrated  Malkasten. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of 
members  of  the  fashionable  set 
were  beginning  to  make  their 
plans  for  dispersing  to  various 
health  and  pleasure  resorts  for 
the  holidays.  As  a  kind  of 
wind-up,  however,  a  picnic  was 
arranged  by  a  party  of  officers 
and  artists. 

Among  the  party  were  Pro- 
fessor  Andreas  Achenbach  with 
his  two  beautiful  daughters  ; 
Professor  Camphausen  with  his 
wife,  daughter,  and  son  ;  several 
officers  with  their  wives  and 
daughters  ;  the  two  Princes  von 
Reuss  ;  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxe  -  Weimar ;  the 
merry  young  Schwabe,  Heir  von 
Bismarck,  a  nephew  of  Prince 
Bismarck;  and  many  others, 
including  myself. 

The  gay  procession  of  landaus 
and  dogcarts,  mail  phaetons  and 
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barouches,  with  brightly- 
dressed  ladies  and  officers 
m  uniform,  followed  by 
smart  Uhlans  and  Hussars 
on  their  beautiful  horses, 
may  well  have  roused  the 
envy  of  the  pedestrians 
trudging  along  the  dusty 
road  or  of  the  good  citizens 
who,  rushing  to  windows 
and  doorsteps,  tried  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  us. 

It  was  arranged  that  we 
should  take  supper  at  a 
favourite  place  called  Gra- 
fenberg,  a  common  little 
inn  with  a  tea-garden 
attached,  but  much  patron- 
ized in  those  days  by  people 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
It  was  a  delightful  supper, 
of  Arcadian  simplicity,  for 
this  little  inn  did  not  pro- 
vide a  souper  a  la  carte,  but 
only  the  plainest  of  dishes  ; 
nevertheless  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

From  the  windows,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
moorland  which  stretched  away  below  us  ;  sud- 
denly a  fire  sprang  up  down  there,  dark  figures 
could  be  seen  moving  forward 
and  backward,  and  the  sound  of 
voices  and  the  barking  of  a  dog 
came  to  us  through  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  It  was  a  gipsy 
camp.  What  could  be  more  in 
keeping  with  our  surroundings 
and  a  more  appropriate  winding- 
up  of  such  a  delightful  day  than 
a  visit  to  the  gipsy  camp  to  have 
our  fortunes  told  ?  So  the  gay 
party  marched  off  along  the 
broad  road  which  stretched 
white  in  the  moonlight  before 
us.  Soon,  however,  it  became 
narrower,  till  it  lost  itself  in  the 
moor.  It  was  now  quite  difficult 
to  proceed,  deep  ruts,  loose 
stones,  and  clumps  of  heather 
and  furze  making  the  steep  path 
so  dangerous  that  it  would  have 
been  impassable  for  us  ladies 
without  the  help  of  our  gallant 
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warriors,  who  assisted  and  supported  us  in  the 
most  unselfish  way,  quite  regardless  of  their  own 
comfort.  As  we  approached  the  camp  the  ladies 
were  advised  to  veil  their  faces  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  the  cunning  gipsies  might  be 
quite  unbiased  in  their  fortune-telling;  for  our 
party  consisted  of  more  or  less  well-known  people 

A  moment  later  and  we  were  surrounded  by 
a  dozen  of  this  most  picturesque  tribe,  whose 
gaudy  clothes,  dark  faces,  gleaming  eyes  and 
teeth,  lit  up  by  the  red  firelight,  found  a  fine 
setting  in  the  hazy,  moonlit  expanse  of  the 
moor,  with  its  weird-looking  thorn-bushes  and 
firs. 

Our  party  stood  all  huddled  together,  and 
some  of  them  did  not  seem  at  all  anxious  to 
come  forward  and  offer  their  hands  for  the  old 
gipsy  mother's  inspection. 

I  will  spare  my  readers  the  details  of  the 
sibyl's  prophecies  excepting  in  one  case,  which 
has  some  bearing  on  this  narrative — through 
nothing  but  a  curious  coincidence,  no  doubt. 
Professor  Camphausen  (the  celebrated  battle 
painter)  refused  to  have  his  fortune  told,  and 
said,  laughingly,  that  he  was  past  the  lime  of  life 
when  one  expects  any  more  pranks  of  the  fickle 
goddess.  But  the  gipsy,  suddenly  seizing  his 
hand  and  peeping  at  it,  looked  up  and  said  : 
"  I  see  blood,  blood,  blood  !  Beware  of  those 
who  are  shod  with  steel  !  " 

"  What  nonsense,"  cried  the  Professor,  with- 
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drawing  his  hand  with  a  half-mocking,  half- 
angry  laugh.  "  It  is  late,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 
we  must  be  thinking  of  getting  back.  What  an 
old  humbug,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  as  we 
wended  our  way  upward  through  the  heather. 
"She  knew  me,  of  course,  from  the  photographs 
in  the  shop  windows,  and  considering  that  half 
my  life  is  spent  in  painting  horses,  and  with 
thrown  and  kicking  horses  as  models,  it  required 
no  prophetic  gift  to  warn  me  against  a  danger 
from  that  quarter." 

At  tlie  little  inn  there  was  presently  all  the 
commotion  caused  by  the  departure  of  such  a 
large  party  as  ours,  which  now  broke  up  hastily. 
The  thickening  mist,  together  with  a  cold  wind 
which  had  sprung  up  and  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  made  it  desirable  to  get  away  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  different  families  departed  thus 
as  soon  as  their  carriages  were  ready,  escorted 
by  the  officers,  whose  horses  had  been  quickly 
saddled. 

The  landau  of  Professor  Camphausen  was, 
through  some  reason  or  other,  late  in  making  its 
appearance  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  where  the 
smart  dogcart  of  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe  Weimar  had  been  waiting  for  some  time, 
the  high-bred  horse  pawing  the  ground  and 
champing  its  bit  impatiently,  whilst  the  Grand 
Duke,  together  with  his  friend,  Prince  von 
Reuss,  were  discussing  something  of  great 
interest  with  the   Professor.     At  last  there  was 

a  great  1  ambling 
On  the  stones  of 
the  yard  and, 
the  1  a  n  d  a  u 
coming  round 
the  COrni  r.  the 
two  Princes 
mounted  their 
c.i  rriage  a  n  d 
drove  quickly 
away.  1 1  struck 
me  ali<  rwards 
that    the  Grand 

1  Hike  called  out 
something  in 
French  about 
"le  cocher,"  but 
it  was  lost  in  the 
noise  of  the 
whi  els,  t<  'i'  wi- 
ll ad  <  |  lit  c  k  I  y 
taken  our  pla<  i  s 
and  were  now 
rolling  along  the 
high    r<  t  a 

qui<  k  trot. 
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through  the  mist  the  trees  and  other  objects  had 
a  ghost-like  appearance,  while  in  front  of  us  we 
saw  the  lamps  on  the  Grand  Duke's  carriage 
preceding  us  like  two  fiery  eyes,  but  the  greater 
speed  of  the  dogcart  increased  the  distance 
between  us  every  moment,  so  that  they  soon  dis- 
appeared entirely. 

Mine.  Camphausen  and  I  occupied  the  front 
seat,  the  Professor  and  his  daughter  sat  facing 
us,  and  Felix,  the  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  was 
enthroned  next  to  the  coachman.  The  peace 
and  stillness  of  the  night,  together  with  the  easy 
movements  of  the  carriage,  lulled  me  into  a 
gentle  sleep,  and  for  a  moment  I  lost  myself  in 
dreams.  I  was  suddenly  roused,  however,  by 
Mine.  Camphausen,  who,  seizing  my  arm,  cried 
excitedly  :  "  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
the  horses  ?  The  coachman  is  drunk  !  Dear 
Heaven  !     What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  keep  quiet  ! "  com- 
manded the  Professor,  irritably.  "  It  is  in- 
tolerable to  drive  with  anyone  so  nervous  as 
you  !  The  man  is  all  right,  the  horses  are  a 
little " 

Simultaneously  I  saw  the  coachman  swerve 
from  side  to  side  and  then  disappear,  whilst 
three  different  voices  yelling  and  shrieking  rose 
on  the  night.  The  carriage  bumped  up  and 
down  twice  over  some  obstacle  on  the  road, 
whilst  the  Professor,  calling  to  us  to  keep  quiet, 
got  out  somehow  over  the  side  of  the  carriage. 
The  two  ladies,  screaming  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  scrambled  after  him,  whilst  the  frightened 
horses,  with  the  reins  between  their  legs, 
increased  their  pace,  tearing  along  in  a  mad 
race. 

It  was  all  done  in  a  minute,  and  when  I  had 
collected  my  senses  I  found  myself  sitting  bolt 
upright  alone  in  the  carriage,  holding  on  to  both 
sides  to  avoid  being  thrown  out  into  the  road. 
It  was  a  fearful  moment,  but  it  had  a  most 
humorous  side,  and  terrified  though  I  was  I 
could  not  help  laughing.  Felix,  the  boy,  clung 
in  lonely  state  to  the  box-seat,  bawling  out  into 
the  night:  "Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  !  Help  !  help  !"  How  truly  German  ! 
Even  in  this  most  critical  moment  he  gave  the 
august  personage  his  full  due  of  titles  !  One 
more  despairing  yell,  and  the  poor  boy  dis- 
appeared, hurled  from  the  box  by  the  swaying 
of  the  vehicle,  and  I  was  left  quite  alone  with  the 
dowy  trees,  hedges,  and  fences  flying  past 
like  lightning.  I  kept  saying  to  myself,  "  Keep 
cool:  don't  jump  out,  whatever  you  do."  I 
wondered  where  these  maddened  horses  would 
finally  land  me  ;  whether  there  would  be  a 
i  mash,  or  whether  they  would  simply  get 
tired.  Then  ni\'  thoughts  strayed  to  the 
Professor   and   his   family.      What   had   become 


of  them  ?  And  the  Princes  in  front,  where 
were  they  ?  I  saw  no  sign  of  their  carriage 
lights,  though  at  the  pace  I  was  going  I  should 
have  overtaken  them  by  that  time.  But  stay  ! 
There  were  the  lights  !  But,  surely  my  poor 
brain  must  be  giving  way,  for  I  saw  the  lights 
high  up  in  the  air,  and  they  were  green.  Good 
heavens  !  They  were  the  railway  signals — we 
were  approaching  the  line — we  should  have  to 
cross  it  !  These  thoughts  flashed  rapidly 
through  my  mind,  and  I  gripped  the  sides  of 
the  carriage  in  an  agony  of  dread.  These 
maddened  horses  were  taking  me  straight  to 
destruction.  If  there  are  barriers,  I  thought,  we 
shall  crash  against  them,  and  what  is  left  of  us 
will  be  finished  off  by  some  train.  There  !  a 
distant  whistle  ! 

I  felt  that  my  only  hope  of  safety  now 
depended  on  not  losing  control  of  my  senses. 
My  eyes,  sharpened,  no  doubt,  by  the  fearful 
strain  on  my  nerves,  could  clearly  define  the 
road  stretching  away  in  front  of  us,  and  the  rail- 
way line  which  crossed  it  at  right  angles.  I  recog- 
nised where  we  were.  I  remembered  that  when 
the  train  passed  a  certain  point  before  arriving 
at  this  crossing  some  unseen  machinery  caused 
the  barriers  to  close.  The  train  having  passed, 
the  barriers  opened  again  in  the  same  way.  I 
had  often  seen  this  manoeuvre,  and  now  it  struck 
fresh  terror  into  my  heart.  Could  we  manage  to 
dash  across  the  line  before  the  barriers  closed? 
We  were  racing  along  at  fearful  speed  and  the 
barriers  were  still  open.  Far  away  to  the  right, 
however,  two  glowing  eyes  and  a  fiery  serpent 
were  coming  swiftly  towards  us.  Now  we  were 
rushing  through  the  barrier  !  There  came  a 
great  clash  before  and  behind  us — the  barriers 
had  closed.  The  terrified  horses,  startled  by  the 
noise  in  front  of  them,  swerved  sharply  to  the 
left,  and  we  were  presently  racing  down  the  line 
with  the  train  gaining  upon  us  every  moment 
from  behind. 

Instinctively  I  had  risen,  and  had  with  diffi- 
culty clambered  over  the  low  door,  and  was 
standing  on  the  outside  step  clutching  at  the 
side  of  the  carriage  with  one  hand  and  trying 
to  disengage  my  skirts  with  the  other  before 
venturing  to  jump  off.  Mercy  upon  me  !  The 
door  had  been  shut  on  my  skirt  ;  I  tore  at  it 
frantically,  then  I  tried  to  open  the  door,  but 
the  handle  was  too  stiff  and  refused  to  move. 
I  was  caught  in  a  perfect  death-trap,  for  there 
behind  was  the  train  gaining  upon  me  every 
second  !  There  came  a  noise  like  that  of  rush- 
ing waters,  clanging  machinery,  and  the  tolling 
(i|  church  bells  filled  my  brain,  the  red  glow 
from  the  engine  seemed  to  envelop  me,  then  a 
terrible  crash,  all  the  stars  of  heaven  seemed  to 
come  down  over  me,  and  then  came  oblivion. 
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When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  was  lying  on 
my  back  in  the  four-foot  way,  with  the  silent 
stars  still  twinkling  up  there  in  the  sky  and  not 
scattered  around  me  as  my  impression  of  a  few 
moments  ago  had  been.  I  rose  painfully  to  my 
feet,  but  stumbled 
about  like  an  in- 
toxicated person, 
fo  r  m  y  head 
seemed  to  be  ever 
so  much  too  big 
and  heavy  for  me 
to  carry.  I  had 
also  the  feeling  as 
if  I  had  been 
beaten  all  over 
with  sticks,  and 
one  of  my  fingers 
on  the  left  hand 
caused  me  such 
intense  pain  that 
I  thought  it  was 
b  rok  en.  It  is 
impossible  to 
describe  the  state 
of  my  clothes ! 
My  dress  was  in 
rags,  my  fine 
"  porkpie  "  hat  as 
flat  as  a  pancake 
■ —  and,  Oh  !  my 
crinoline  !  It  was 
bent  and  broken 
out  of  all  shape, 
with  steels  and 
hoops  sticking 
out  everywhere, 
scratching  me  and 
tripping  me  up.  It 
had  become  a  per- 
fect snare,  and  was  so  unmanageable  and  re- 
fractory that  I  parted  with  it  and  left  it  hanging 
on  the  railway  fence,  to  mystify  some  railway 
employe  who  might  pass  that  way  next  morning 
and  discover  this  curious-looking  object. 

After  this  sacrifice  had  been  made  I  felt 
decidedly  better  and  began  to  look  about  me. 
My  first  thought  was  for  the  poor  horses  and  the 
carriage,  but  no  trace  could  I  see  of  them  any 
where.  Thi-  barriers  were  again  open,  and  I 
went  out  on  the  high  road  in  the  direction  from 
whence  I  had  come  a  few  moments  before.  The 
nighl  was  dark,  with  many  stars  in  the  heavens, 
and  a  thick  white  mist  crept  along  the  ground. 

I  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  Professor 

and  his    family.     Were    they   trudging  towards 

me?     It    made     me     laugh     even     now    in    my 

battered  condition    to  think    of  that    delightful 

boy,  and   whether  he  would  be  King  somewhere 
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on  tin-  high  road  appealing  to  the  Hereditary 
(band  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  to  help  him  1 
stumbled  along  as  fast  as  my  aching  limbs  and 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  heels  of  my  shoes  would 
allow  me.     The  mist  was  getting  thicker  and   it 

was  very  chilly,  but 
I  trudged  along 
valiantly.  I  had 
not  walked  far 
when  voices  raised 
in  lamentations 
reached  my  ears, 
and  out  of  the 
mist  appeared  the 
two  ladies  holding 
handkerchiefs  or 
shawls  to  their 
faces,  but  step- 
ping forward  so 
briskly  that  it  was 
clear  that  they  had 
not  received  much 
injury. 

"  Where  is  the 
Professor?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh  !  we  don't 
know,"  they  cried, 
incoherently.  "We 
must  try  to  get 
home  !  This  is  a 
dreadful  night !  " 
and  with  loud  wait- 
ings and  lamenta- 
tions they  con- 
tinued on  their 
way  and  the  mist 
swallowed  them 
up. 

It  was  all  like 
a  dream,  for  before  I  had  recovered  from 
this  curious  encounter  along  came  the  gallant 
boy  Felix,  too  depressed  even  to  evoke 
the  Heir  -  Apparent  of  Saxe-Weimar.  He 
answered  my  questions  about  his  father  with 
another  question  :  Whether  I  had  seen  his 
mother  and  sister  ?  I  pointed  towards  the 
town  and  said,  "  They  are  on  their  way  home," 
and  then  I  sped  on  as  fast  as  possible.  A  faint 
moaning  caused  me  to  stop,  and  following  it 
up  I  came  suddenly  upon  the  poor  Professor. 
He  was  reclining  against  a  tree,  his  head  sunk 
on  his  breast  and  one  arm  hanging  limp  at  his 
side,  whilst  he  steadied  himself  against  the 
ground  with  the  other. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?"   I  said,  bending  over  him. 
••  Yes.      I    was   caught  in  the  wheels  and  was 
kicked   by  the  mar  horse.      1  do  not  know  what 
is  the  matter  with   me.  but  1  cannot  see  and  am 
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in  great  pain.  I  think  my  arm  must  be  broken 
and  I  feel  deadly  cold."  The  chattering  of  his 
teeth  interrupted  him  and  he  seemed  to  collapse 
completely. 

Here  was  a  dilemma  —  alone  with  this 
wounded  man  on  the  high  road  after  midnight. 
I  forgot  my  bruises  and,  the  situation  acting  on 
me  like  a  tonic,  I  braced  myself  up  and  managed 
to  get  the  poor  man  over  into  a  cornfield,  where 
I  made  him  lie  down  in  the  corn  as  best  he 
could. 

Then  I  started  back  toward  Grafenberg  at  my 
best  speed.  I  must  have 
looked  a  sight  without 
my  crinoline,  my  skirt 
in  tatters,  and  minus  a 
heel,  which  gave  me  a 
"hop-and-go-one"  kind 
of  run,  but  as  it  was 
pitch-dark  and  there  were 
no  promenaders  about 
at  that  hour  it  mattered 
little.  At  that  time  this 
was  a  very  lonely  road, 
fields  stretching  every- 
where and  in  the  distance 
a  few  factories ;  but  I 
remembered  having 
noticed  a  small  house 
standing  by  itself  in  a 
garden  surrounded  by 
trees,  and  it  was  on  this 
that  I  pinned  my  hope 
of  getting  help.  I  was 
young  then,  and  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  feeling 
very  frightened  at  being 
alone  so  far  from  every- 
body at  that  time  of  the  nig^it.  I  could  feel 
my  heart  thumping  as  I  ran  along  the  road,  and 
every  noise  made  by  a  scared  bird  or  rabbit, 
every  distant  sound,  startled  me  dreadfully,  for 
ni\'  nerves  had  not  recovered  from  the  first 
dreadful  shock.  The  sound  of  footsteps  coming 
towards  me  terrified  me,  but  I  stopped  and 
waited  until  the  form  of  a  man  became  visible 
through  the  mist.  Facing  him  boldly  I  blurted 
nut  :  — 

'  There   has   been  an   accident  on  the   road, 

and    you    must    help    me    to "       I    got    no 

farther,  for  with  a  volley  of  oaths  the  man  reeled 
towards  me  in  such  a  threatening  manner  that 
I  fled  from  the  spot,  and  never  stopped  till  I 
almost  tumbled  against  the  door  of  the  little 
house  I  have  mentioned.  After  much  thump- 
ing and  knocking  I  managed  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants,  a  schoolmaster  and  his  wife,  who 
both  appeared  in  the  most  grotesque  deshabille. 
They  were  very  kind,   however,  and   sent  off  a 


boy  to  Grafenberg  for  a  carriage,  while  they 
themselves,  loaded  with  blankets  and  a  fine 
supply  of  restoratives,  proceeded  to  the  place 
where  I  had  left  the  poor  Professor,  the  school- 
master leading  the  way  with  a  lantern. 

After  what  seemed  hours  of  waiting  a  low 
basket-carriage  arrived,  the  wounded  Professor 
was  lifted  into  it,  and  we  drove  off  at  a  crawling 
pace,  as  every  movement  was  agony  to  hirn. 
On  crossing  the  railway  line  I  shuddered  vio- 
lently at  the  recollection  of  my  escape.  I  tried 
to  pierce  the  mist  in  search  of  any  fragments  of 
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the  splintered  landau,  but  I  could  discern 
nothing  save  the  ghost  of  my  poor  crinoline 
hanging  forlornly  on  the  fence. 

We  arrived  in  the  town  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  after  having  seen  the  poor  Pro- 
fessor safely  to  his  own  house  I  felt  pretty 
exhausted. 

He  was  laid  up  for  six  weeks  with  several 
broken  ribs,  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  some 
extremely  nasty  flesh  wounds.  The  tissues  of 
his  right  arm  and  hand  were  also  badly 
lacerated,  which  at  the  time  made  it  doubtful 
whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to  wield  a  brush 
again. 

The  carriage,  totally  wrecked,  was  found 
down  the  line  entangled  in  the  fence,  which  the 
terrified  horses  must  have  cleared.  They  were 
captured  by  some  workmen  in  a  field  early  next 
morning.  The  wretched,  drunken  coachman  — 
the  cause  of  all  this  disaster — escaped  compara- 
tively unhurt. 


Uhz  Strarrgs  Street  Jrades  of  ^aris. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Clive  Holland. 

The  author  knows  Paris  well,  and  in    this    article    he    describes    some    interesting  varieties  of  the 

'•  Petits  Marchands  des  Rues,"  who  are  such  familiar  figures  in  the  Gay  City.     Some  of  the  "  little 

merchants  "  mentioned  are  well-known  characters  in   Paris. 


ARIS  with  it»  stately  streets,  squares, 
and  boulevards  may  well  be  called 
"  the  city  of  the  open  air,'*  and  in 
no  other  European  capital,  probably, 
do  so  many  varieties  of  open-air 
trade  flourish.  And  these  Petits  Marchands 
des  Rues  have  each  their  particular  interest 
for  the  curious  student  of  manners  and  customs. 
Whether  it  be  the  neat,  spotlessly-dressed  old 
lady  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  who,  with  a 
strange,  pagoda-like  erection  of  shining  plated 
copper  strapped  to  her  back,  promenades  to  and 
fro,  tempting  thirsty  mortals  and  merry-faced 
children  to  drink  a  strop,  or  the  down-at-heel 
picker-up  of  discarded  ends  of  cigarettes  and 
cigars,  it  is  different  to  "  the  way  we  do  things 
in  England,-'  and  therefore  strange  and  interest- 
ing. 

Familiar  to  most  English  folk  who  have  visited 
Paris  are  the  famous  —  but  now,  alas,  threatened 
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bookstall  boxes  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  which 
line  the  parapet  of  the  Seine  almost  continuously 
for  a  mile  or  more.     Fabulous  treasures  have 


been  unearthed  from  their  dusty  depths,  and  the 
old  lady  who  appears  in  our  picture  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best-established  "  firms "  gaining  a 
livelihood  in  this  way.  You  approach  in 
curiosity,  and  she  at  once  pounces  upon  you. 
"  Ah,  monsieur,  you  look  for  a  bargain  ?  "  she 
says,  smiling.  "  Mine  are  all  bargains  !  "  And 
taking  up  a  copy  of  "  Candide,"  bound  in  still 
scarcely  soiled  crimson  morocco  gilt,  she  adds, 
"  See,  monsieur,  I  will  sell  you  this  for  thirty 
sous.  No  ?  Well,  here  we  have  a  surgical 
work  in  five  volumes — see  the  plates?  A 
hundred  or  more  !  Perhaps  monsieur  is  a 
student  ?  This  will  help  him  with  his  studies." 
And  the  old  lady  laughs. 

To  the  lids  of  the  book-boxes,  which  on  fete 
days  and  at  night  are  padlocked  down  with 
stout  iron  bars,  are  pinned  or  gummed  coloured 
illustrations,  and  sheets  of  foreign  stamps  of  the 
less  rare  kinds,  the  really  valuable  being  safely 

placed  in  boxes  having 
glass  tops  and  locked 
lids.  The  gamins  with 
sous  (halfpennies)  to 
spend  on  their  "collec- 
tions "  are  only  per- 
mitted to  examine  these 
at  a  distance. 

But  we  do  not  want 
to  buy  anything,  and  so 
the  old  lady  chatters  of 
the  great  bargains  she 
has  sold.  She  tells  how 
President  ( larnot  was  a 
frequent  customer  with 
whom  she  shook  hands 
several  times  :  I  leneral 
Boulangeron  more  than 
one  occasion  purchased 
n  cartoon  of  himself  or 
a  work  on  political  or 
military  subjects.  And 
then  she  sees  another 
|i  i  s  s  i  I)  1  e  customer 
approach,  and  as  she 
talks  to  him  we  obtain 
Our  snap  shot  of  her. 
but  real  bargains  sometimes  come  out  of 
these  book-boxes,  and  there  still  lingers  up  on 
the   Boulevard    Montparnassc  the  legend    of  a 
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lucky  student  who  one  fine  summer  day  years 
ago  happed  upon  a  Caxton,  which  he  pur- 
chased for  fifteen  sous  and  sold  for  twenty  times 
as  many  louis.  The  supper  he  gave  has  been 
set  up  as  the 
standard  of  stu- 
dent extrava- 
gance, and  un- 
less report  lies  it 
has  never  been 
eclipsed  in  the 
Latin  quarter. 

At  these 
bookstalls, 
many  of  them 
shaded  by  trees, 
one  hears 
strange  stories 
of  the  ingenious 
thieves  who, 
with  capacious 
and  cunningly- 
a  r  r  a  n  g  e  d 
pockets,  into 
which  a  volume 
slips  easily, 
haunt  the  pave- 
ment till  ma- 
dame  or  mon- 
sieur are  dozing  upon  their  little  stools  or 
engaged  with  a  client.  Some  of  these  thieves 
are  women,  the  fronts  of  whose  dresses  are,  so  to 
speak,  "  all  pocket,"  the  gaping  apertures  near 
the  waist  region  being  cleverly  closed  by  whale- 
bone strips  which  act  like  a  spring  when  the 
would-be  thief  leans  against  the  parapet  in  front 
of  the  book-box.  A  volume  is  casually  taken 
up,  the  spring  opens  the  capacious  pocket  in 
front,  and  the  deed  is  done ;  the  book  vanishing 
by  a  tortuous  route  into  a  small  bag  or  sack. 

As  we  walk  along  the  Quai  our  attention  is 
attracted  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  of  a  July  day  one  of  the 
queerest  of  the  outdoor  trades  of  Paris  is  seen. 
Near  the  water's  edge,  his  black  coat  flecked 
thickly  with  soap-suds,  stands  the  dog,  and  over 
him,  energetically  shampooing  the  soap  into  the 
lung,  hairy  coat,  stands  one  of  the  professional 
dog -washers  who  haunt  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
at  stated  spots  from  the  Pont  d'lena  to  the 
Pont  Xeuf.  These  men  lather  and  wash  pet 
dogs,  whilst  their  owners  look  on  from  conveni- 
ently placed  chairs.  The  fees  range  from  [\vc 
sous  to  a  franc.  When  the  soaping  operation  is 
i  "mpleted  the  dog  is  dropped  into  the  river 
and  encouraged  to  get  rid  of  the  dirt  and  soap 
by  a  swim.  Sometimes  the  pet  will  swim  straight 
out,  whilst  the  fair  owner  is  in  agonies  of  fear 
lest   some  swiftly-passing  steamer  should  strike 


it  and  end  its  bathing  and  swimming  days  for 
ever.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  do"- 
washer  has  been  driven  to  plunge  in  and  rescue 
the  bewildered  animal  lest  the  infuriated  owner 

should  claim 
compensation 
for  his  careless- 
ness. With  some 
Parisiennes  this 
weekly  pet- 
washing  is  a 
ceremony  of 
importa  nee. 
The  dainty  lady, 
alighting  from 
her  smart  coupe 
or  victoria,  goes 
down  the  steps 
to  the  washing- 
place  chosen, 
preceded  by  her 
footman  carry- 
ing or  leading 
the  dog,  as  the 
case  may  be, 
and  then,  seated 
under  a  sun- 
shade, she  di- 
rects the  toilette 
of  Fifi  or  Nero  with  tender  solicitude.  The 
toilette  des  chiens  at  the  fashionable  spots 
includes  warm  fleecy  towels,  a  peignoir  de  bain 
whilst  the  dog's  hair  is  being  curled,  combed, 
singed,  or  cut,  and  a  length  of  ribbon  of  a 
selected   colour  to   tie    round    its    neck   at    the 
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A    PICKER-UP  OF   UNCONSIDERED   TRIFLES    — THIS   MAN    HUNTS 
From  a]  FOR  cigar  and  cigarette  ends.  \  Photo. 
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finish.  A  fee  of  five  francs  cannot  be  con- 
sidered excessive  for  a  "toilette"  including  a 
clipping,  during  which  Fifi  or  Nero  is  held 
firmly  by  the  lady  pro- 
prietress of  the  Etab- 
Hssement  des  Bains, 
whilst  her  assistant 
uses  the  patent  shears. 
When  all  has  been 
completed  the  victim, 
wagging  his  tail  with 
conscious  pride,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  carriage 
with  his  proud  and 
happy  mistress  and 
drives  away  in  state, 
yelping  at  dogs  less 
aristocratic  than  he. 

Most  visitors  to  Paris 
will  have  at  one  time 
or  another  noticed, 
whilst  sitting  outside 
the  various  cafes,  tatter- 
demalions who  stoop 
and  pry  about  under 
the  little,  white-topped 
table,  pulling  out  some 

stray  cigar  or  cigarette  end  which  their  sharp 
eves  had  noticed  when  passing  in  their  slow 
perambulation  of  the  Boulevard.  There  are 
dozens,  nay,  scores,  of  these  ne'er-do-wells,  who 
manage  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together 
and  lead  a  lazy  life 
by  picking  up  tin-M- 
od ds  and  ends  of 
tobacco.  The  bolder 
( 1 1  them,  unless 
chased  away  by  the 
proprietor  of  the 
cafe  or  by  one  of 
the  waiters,  will  often 
stand  and  watch  the 
smokers  till  the  end 
of  the  cigar  is 
reached,  their  fa< 
evidently  calculating 

every  fraction  that  is 
burnt  as  something 
of  which  the  owner 
is  robbing  them.    At 

last     it      is    finished  ; 

and  then  the  rascal 

will    tear  off  his  t.it 

tered     hat     and     e\ 

claim,   "S'il  vous 

plait,  m'sieu,"  as  though  the  fragment  belonged 

to  him  by  right.     The  smoker,  perhaps,  t' 

it  to  him  direct     The  hat  i>  replaced,  and  the 
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end  follows  scores  of  other  ends  into  the  i 
cious" pocket  which  notwithstanding  the  careful 
pressing  of  the  lighted  end  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  which  the  recipient 
gives  the  cigarette  -  shows 
markings  of  burns. 

"  Ah,  m'sieu  !  "  said  one 
of  these  men,  "what  do  we 
do  with  our  plunder? 
We  sell  it  to  the  ftits 
onvriers  in  the  cafes  of 
.Mont  mart  re,  to  the 
brave  soldiers  -  in  a 
word,  to  anyone  who 
cannot  afford  to  walk 
into  a  shop  like  a 
gentleman  and  buy 
fifty  grammes  of  to- 
bacco. A  mixture? 
Well,  perhaps.  But  I 
have  my  own,  and  it 
is  very  much  esteemed, 
I  can  tell  you,  m'sieu. 
I  do  not  chop  up  all 
my  cigarette  ends  to- 
gether.  Oh,  no.  I 
separate  them,  so" 
(showing  that  the  huge  pocket  in  his  coat-tails 
was  divided  into  smaller  ones),  "and  then  I  re- 
sort them  when  1  get  home.  Ah  !  there  is  very 
many  a  worse  mixture,  I   can  assure  you,   than 

mine.  The  ( lovern- 
ment  tobacco  ?  Bah  ! 
Poor  stuff  :  I  like  to 
see  Englishmen  and 
Americans  smoking. 
Then,  I  know  that 
when  they  have 
done  I  shall  get 
something  worth 
having.  On  fetes  I 
smoke  a  little  of  this 
myself,  if  times  are 
good." 
S  In    the    streets    in 

TI    ^r"|^»»  private    houses 

offices  the  seller  of 
lamp  shades  has  his 
happy  hunting 
ground.  Lam  p 
shad(  s  of  all  kinds. 
from  tin-  grei  n  i mes 
associat  ed    wit  h 

office     desks     and 
billiard   -   tables,      to 
dainty  ones  made  of  crinkled  tissue  of  dell 
shades  ol   colour  by  the  skilful  fingers  ot   the 
women  of  Montmartre.     As  he  strolls  along  the 
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narrow  streets  off  the  Madeleine  or  the  Bourse 
he  stops  now  and  again  to  tempt  some  shop- 
keeper taking  a  mouthful  or  two  of  fresh  air  at 
her  doorway.  "Madame,"  he  says,  "allow  me 
to  sell  you  a  beautiful  abatjour  for  your  salon. 
Ah!  madame,  I  have  just  the  thing— the  last 
pattern.  Delicate  ?  Yes,  but  it  will  look  nice 
this  time  next  year.  No  ?  Madame  will  regret 
it  all  her  life,  which  I  hope  may  be  long.  An 
revoir,  madame  ;  I  shall  return  to  find  you 
sorry  that  you  have  not  bought  it."  And  the 
vendor  of  lamp-shades  spies  a  likely  customer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  goes  off, 
with  his  pile  swaying  like  miniature  crinolines 
as  he  walks. 

Another  marchand  ambulant  is  he  who 
ministers  to  the  wants  of  those  who  have 
household  shrines.  In  the  big  basket  slung 
at  his  side  or  on  his  arm  are  images  of  plaster 
of  Paris  or  terra- cotta  and  others  of  cheap 
china.  Saints  with  aureoles,  "  bambinos  "  in 
miniature  cradles,  and  tiny  candlesticks  are  all 
there.  They  are  mostly  so  cheap  that  he  relies 
upon  the  white-capped  bonnes,  domestics,  and 
women  of  the  smaller  shopkeeping  class  for 
customers.  Generally  he  is  an  Italian,  with 
merry  eyes  and  with  a  jest  always  on  his  tongue 
notwithstanding  the  sacred  nature  of  his  wares. 
He  probably  lives  in  the  Latin  quarter,  and 
fills  in  his  time  by  sitting  as  a  model  to  artists. 


one  of  the  famous  painter's  pictures.  "  I  wanted 
him  to  put  me  in  the  centre,"  he  used  to  say,  "but 
Detaille  he  was  so  obstinate.  He  put  in  a 
man — bah  !  of  no  dignity  at  all.  He  had  good 
pair  of  shoulders,  but  his  beard  " — shrugging  his 
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One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  sellers  of 
images  was  a  well-known  model  of  Detaille's, 
who  used  to  follow  this  trade  only  when  the 
great  painter  was  out  of  town.  He  was  a  funny 
old  fellow,  with  the  beard  of  a  patriarch,  and 
he  told  the  story  of  how  he  was  the  making  of 


shoulders  —  "  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  The  picture  was  finished 
and  a  patron  of  art  came.  What 
did  he  say?  'Detaille,'  he  said, 
'  if  you  had  put  that  old  fellow 
over  there  (that  was  me)  to  the 
front,  instead  of  this  other  one, 
you  would  have  done  a  good 
thing.'  1  went  in,"  concluded 
the  old  fellow,  with  a  grim  smile, 
"and  the  picture  is  now  hanging 
in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
galleries  in  France." 

It  must  often  have  puzzled 
visitors  to  Paris  who  have  spent  a 
few  minutes  watching  the  children 
sailing  boats  in  the  ponds  of  the 
Tuileries  Gardens  as  to  where 
the  miniature  fleet  of  boats,  nearly 
every  one  of  which  is  for  hire,  can 
come  from.  One  day  the  mystery 
was  solved  for  the  present  writer  by  a  glance 
under  an  archway  leading  to  a  courtyard  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  Cambon.  There 
were  the  little  yachts  with  their  snowy  sails 
on  a  miniature  trolley,  and  the  sticks  with 
which    the   youngsters   fend   them  off  the  sides 
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of  the  basin.  They  had  been  home  to  be  rigged 
afresh  and  to  repair  damages  caused  by  col- 
lisions or  the  temper  of  their  temporary  owners. 
"  We  do  verv  well  in  the  fine  weather,'"  admitted 
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the  proprietor,  who  in  a  white  duck  suit  and 
straw  hat  had  a  semi-nautical  air.  "  The  bitr 
ones  we  let  for  ten  sous  (5d.)  an  hour  and  the 
smaller  ones  at  less.  These,"  pointing  to  the 
three  biggest  on  the  trolley,  "  are 
already  let"  (a  little  ticket  with 
"  Loue  "  fluttered  from  the  peak). 
"  But  I  must  be  going,  or  my 
little  friends  will  be  waiting.  Who 
pays  damages  ? "  said  the  man, 
smiling,  as  he  pushed  the  trolley 
under  the  archway  and  into  the 
street.  " That  depends.  An  acci- 
dent I  generally  put  up  with,  but 
sometimes  the  little  owners  are 
too  rough  or  give  way  to  temper, 
and  then  there  is  sometimes  a 
complete  wreck,  which  papa  or 
mamma  has  to  pay  for." 

Another  of  the  little  merchants 
of  the  streets  of  Paris  is  the  boot 
la<  e,  tape,  and  string  merchant. 
I  [e  is  sometimes  an  old  soldier  of 
the  Guard,  who  has  invested  his 
worldly  capital  of  a  few  francs  in 
such  things  and  manages  to  gain 
an  honest  livelihood  by  frequent- 
ing the  less  aristocratic  streets  off 
the  grand  Boulevards  and  the  student  cafes  of 
Montparnasse  and  the  Boulevard  St.  Michael, 
where  bootlaces  are  almost  always  in  demand, 
and  where  he  can  venture  to  chaffingly  tell  his 
customers  that  thev  need  them. 


The    nun   who   wash   horses  for  a  living   are 

to  be  found  at   several  spots  along  the  banks  of 

the  Seine  down  Charenton  way.     On  a  fine  day 

they    are    busy     from     early     morning    till    late 

afternoon  (swimming  the  horses), 

clad  in  a  pair  of  duck  trousers  or 

a    cast-off  bathing-suit    once    dis- 

played,    very   possibly,   upon    the 

sands   of    Trouville    or    Ostend, 

whilst  the  owners  of  the  animals 

look    on     and    calmly    smoke    or 

chaff  the   bathers   as   they  come 

up  out  of  the  water.     It  may  not 

be  much  of  a  living,  but  a  good 

day  will  mean  three  or  four  francs 

to  the  fortunate  one  who  secures 

his     jobs    in    rapid     succession. 

"  Ah,  it  is  all  very  well  on  a  hot 

day,    m'sieu,"    the    men   will    tell 

you,  "  but  the  sun  does  not  always 

shine,  and  the  Seine  is  not  always 

above  6odeg.   Oh,  no!  very  much 

the  opposite  !     And  then  one  gets 

rheumatics,    and     perhaps    dies.'' 

But    while    summer    lasts    these 

men,  who  swim  like  fishes,  must 

find  the  life  pleasant  enough  if  one  may  judge 

from  the  laughter  which   floats  out  across  the 

river  to  the  passing  steamers. 

The  chiffonniers  (rag-pickers)  of    Paris   are  a 


i,".',  to. 


\    PARISIAN    RAG-PICKER       I 
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well  know  n 
songs  have 


class,  whose  doings,  sayings,  and 
been  immortalized  by  ports  and 
novelists.  Generally  the  lowest  of  the  low,  they 
swarm  like  vultures  over  their  unsavoury  heaps 
ol  i  ubbish  collected  in  odd  corners  of  the  wj 
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lands  of  the  city.  There  are  60,000  rag-pickers 
in  Paris,  and  of  these  a  quarter  collect  their 
own  rubbish  from  their  clients — the  little  shop- 
keepers, the  domestics,  the  concierges  who  wel- 
come their  advent  at 
stated  intervals  as  a 
means  of  adding  to 
their  salaries  or  gains. 
The  possession  of  a 
donkey  -  cart,  such  as 
we  see  in  the  photo- 
graph, constitutes  the 
hall-mark  of  the  aris- 
tocracy amongst  the 
chiffonniers.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  them, 
and  they  load  up  their 
cart  with  bottles,  rags, 
old  bedding,  scrap-iron, 
straw,  and  odds  and 
ends  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  their  wives  and 
daughters  walking  at 
the  side  of  the  cart  in 


IT' 
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dresses  shortened  to 
facilitate  the  labour  of 
picking  over  the  heaps. 

By  mid-day  they  get  back  to  the  little  "  place  " 
where  their  own  particular  rubbish-heap  is 
situated,  and  the  picking  over  of  their  treasures 
is  commenced.  There  is  always  a  chance 
of  finding  something  unexpected,  which 
gives  a  zest  to  their  somewhat  unsavoury 
task.  The  vision  of  the  lucky  chiffonniere 
w  ho  some  f e  w 
years  ago  found 
a  bond  which  was 
entitled  to  a  prize 
of  500,000  francs 
amongst  a  pile  of 
rubbish  is  doubtless 
before  their  eyes  as 
they  work.  But 
though  such  a  find 
is  of  uncommon 
occurrence,  the  dis- 
covery of  jewellery  is 
not.  The  authorities 
state  that  thousands 
of  pounds'  worth  of 
jewellery  is  carted 
every  year  in  the 
rubbish  to  the  rag- 
pickers' yards  of 
Paris.  And  thus, 
s  o  m  e  t  i  m  e  s  ,  the 
humble  ch  iffo  11  a  iers 
become  rich. 

The  washerwomen 


EVERYBODY   HAS  HEARD  OF    THE   WASHER 

WOMEN'    OF    PARIS — HERE  ARE    SOME  AT 

From  a\  work.  [Photo. 


1     1        TOY-M  IKRRS    IN    THE 
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of  Paris  are  another  numerous  and  well-known 
class,  who  annually  have  a  festival  of  their  own 
at  which  the  handsomest  is  crowned  Queen  for 
the  ensuing  year.     The  floating  washhouses  are 

now,  it  is  said,  doomed 
to  removal  from 
their  anchorages. 
They  are  to  be  found 
by  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  at  various  points 
from  St.  Cloud  to  the 
He  de  la  Cite,  and  are 
familiar  to  most  people 
who  have  been  in  the 
French  capital.  Far- 
ther down  the  river  the 
place  of  the  big  wash- 
houses  is  taken  by 
pontoon  -  like  rafts 
moored  to  the  banks 
by  stakes  and  chains, 
which  are  public  or 
rented,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Here  one  can  look 
for  picturesqueness  and 
find  it  ;  and  the  secret 
of  white  linen  is  re- 
vealed by  the  river  water,  which  flows  directly 
through  it. 

The  street  toys  of  Paris - 
"  chip  "  figures,  miniature 
wooden  figures — where  do  they  all  come  from  ? 
Men,  whom  one  would  rather  imagine  to  be 
masons,  or  street-sweepers,  or  engaged  in  some 

occupation  in  which 
strength  counted, 
devote  themselves, 
when  not  otherwise 
and  perhaps  less  re- 
putably employed,  to 
the  making  of  them. 
A  few  pieces  of  paper 
or  wood,  a  pot  or  two 
of  paint,  a  few  pins, 
a  sharp  knife,  and  a 
bradawl  are  all  the 
tools  their  skilful 
fingers  require.  A 
quiet  spot  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees 
of  the  A  v enue 
Champs  Elysees  is 
selected,  and  here 
they  set  to  work. 
The  little  pile  of  toys 
increases  on  the 
piece  of  canvas  or 
sacking  laid  down  in 
front    of  them,    and 


-paper  windmills, 
umbrellas,      tiny 
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no  one  disturbs  the  workers.  Would  it  be  so 
in  one  of  the  London  parks  ?  Children  gather 
round  and  watch  opened  mouthed,  and 
bonnes  and  mamans  are  tempted  to  part  with 
a  sou  for  one  of  the  paper  windmills  which 
whirl  so  cunningly  or  a  parasol  of  paper  with 
cane  ribs.  Frequently  the  men  make  the 
different  parts  of  these  toys,  and  a  girl  or 
woman  will  piece  them  together.  A  dab 
of  glue  here,  a  pin  there,  and  the  thing  is 
accomplished  before  one's  very  eyes,  and  the 
finished  toy  takes  its  place  with  the  others  upon 
the  sacking  at  the  workers  feet.  "  How  many 
do  I  make  in  a  day,  m'sieur?  That  depends. 
I  have  made  as  many  as  twenty  parasols 
and  forty  moulins  a  vent  (windmills),  but 
that  is  exceptional.  Oh,  yes,  we  sell  them 
to  the  pyiits  marchands  des  rues;  we  cannot 
sell  all  we  make  ourselves."  Even  windmill- 
making  must  be  profitable  on  so  large  a 
scale.  And  the  marchands  stock  soon  runs 
low  on  a  sunny  day  on  which  there  is  a  wind 
stirring,  for  almost  every  child  of  the  thousands 
who  swarm  in  the  Bois,  Tuileries,  or 
Champs  Elysees  seems  to  have  one 

Outside  the  severe 
pile  of  the  Madeleine, 
at  the  foot  of  the  wide 
flight  of  steps  which 
present  their  serried 
rows  to  persons  coming 
up  the  Rue  Royale, 
stands  a  relic  or  charm- 
seller.  He  has  been 
there  for  more  years 
than  most  of  us  care 
to  remember.  In  the 
little  tray  which  is  slung 
round  his  neck  are  vari- 
ous medals  of  the  saints 
and  souvenirs  of  the 
church  itself.     "  I  have 


been  here  more  than  twenty  years,"  he  tells  the 
curious  passer-by.  "  I  have  looked  down  the 
Rue  Royale,  and  have  seen  people  come  and  go. 

I  miss  Monsieur  B who  passes  here  every 

morning  just  when  the  hands  of  the  clock  over 
there  point  10.15.  h  perhaps,  next  day  see 
Madame  B .  She  is  in  black,  and  I  know- 
that  another  of  my  kind  friends  has  gone  the 
road  to  Pere-Lachaise.  Mademoiselle  Z— 
does  not  come  as  she  usually  does  for  several 
days,  and  the  next  time  I  see  her  it  is  as 
mademoiselle  no  longer,  and  it  is  monsieur 
who  gives  me  half  a  franc  for  luck.  Oh,  yes  !  I 
sell  hundreds  of  these  charms.  One  young- 
fellow  came  to  buy  one  before  he  left  for 
Tonkin,  one  with  the  figure  of  St.  Joseph 
upon  it.  Well,  monsieur,  he  came  back 
safe  and  sound,  and  told  me  that  whilst 
brave  men  were  dying  on  all  hands  around 
him  he  survived,  and  would  never  part  with 
the  little  medallion  he  had  bought  of  me. 
Ah  !  I  could  tell  you  many  stories.  I  stood 
here  during  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  Com- 
mune until  things 
became  too  serious. 
I  sold  one  of  the 
sisters  a  little  medal 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Ah,  poor  soul,  doubt- 
less she  took  it  with 
her  when  she  was  shot 
at  the  barricades. 
Thank  you,  monsieur  ! 
You  must  take  a  medal 
of  St.  Joseph.  May 
it  preserve  you  !  An 
revoir" 

And  these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  strange  street 
trades  to  be  met  with 
in  the  merry  capital  of 
France. 
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A    West    Indian    Wedding, 

and    What    Came    of 


It. 


By  the  Rev.   H.  F.  Crofton. 


The  author,  while  rector  of  Turks  Islands,  W.I.,  had  occasion  to  celebrate  a  wedding  in  an  outlying 
island.  It  was  August,  the  "  hurricane  month,"  but  he  was  obliged  to  set  out  for  home  in  a  small 
five-ton  schooner — the  only  craft  available.  The  little  vessel  carried  neither  compass  nor  provisions, 
and  when  a  few  hours  later  a  fearful  hurricane  struck  her  the  captain  soon  lost  all  idea  of  his 
reckoning.       For    two    days    the    crew    neither    knew    where    they    were    nor   whether   their    tiny    craft 

would  be  able  to  survive  the  storm. 


T  was  in  August,  1892,  when  I  was 
rector  of  Turks  Islands,  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  I  was  sent  for  to  marry 
a  couple  at  a  small  settlement  of 
about  500  inhabitants  at  Cockburn 
Harbour,  being  part  of  a  group  called  the 
Caicos  Islands,  and  separated  from  the  Island  of 
(band  Turk  (where  I  was  resident)  by  twenty- 
two  miles  of  ocean.  I  had  had  many  narrow 
escapes  in  travelling  on  this  piece  of  water  in 
small  boats  (which  are  the  only  ones  to  be  got, 
as  a  rule),  and  August  being  what  is  called  in 
the  tropics  a  "  hurricane  month  "  I  was  advised 
not  to  go.  The  couple,  however,  were  ready  and 
waiting  to  be  married  ;  there  was  no  resident 
minister  of  any  kind  there, 
and  I  did  not  like  to  disap- 
point them.  True,  they  might 
have  got  "  civilly  "  married  at 
the  Registrar's  office,  and 
waited  for  the  religious  cere- 
mony to  take  place  at  my  next 
regular  visit,  but  the  people 
of  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  have,  as  a  rule,  an  un- 
accountable prejudice  against 
this  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
though  it  is  commonly  resorted 
to  in  the  Bahamas. 

Well,  I  got  down  to  Cock- 
burn  Harbour  all  right,  and 
the  couple  were  duly  married 
and  seemed  thankful  to  me 
for  coming.  The  bridegroom  kindly  offered 
to  send  me  back  on  the  Sunday  —  for  the 
ceremony  took  place  on  a  Sunday — in  a  little 
decked  schooner-boat  of  his  called  the  Seagit/l, 
about  15ft.  long  and  of  five  tons  burden. 
This  was  a  small  boat  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
t<>  be  travelling  on  ocean  waters  in  the  hurri- 
cane  months,  but  it  was  a  case  of  Hobson's 
choice— either  I  had  to  take  this  chance  or 
wait  at  Cockburn  Harbour  for  perhaps  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

I  started  on  the  Seagal/  at  about  9  p.m. 
"ii  the  Sunday  night.  George  Lockhart,  a 
brother  of  the  bridegroom,  acted  as  skipper, 
another    man    as    mate    and    crew    all    in    one, 
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and  the  passengers  consisted  of  myself  and  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  Mr.  Algernon  Stubbs. 

The  weather  was  a  little  cloudy  when  we 
started,  and  we  had  the  usual  south-east  trade 
wind  to  beat  against.  Because  they  know  the 
Turks  Islands  channel  so  well  and  can  generally 
see  the  Grand  Turk  Lighthouse  in  about  six 
hours  (i.e.,  when  they  get  about  half-way  across) 
the  Caicos  sailors  have  a  rather  careless  habit  of 
sailing  without  a  compass.  This  neglect  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  us.  We  had  not  been  sailing 
long  when  the  heavens  became  black  with 
clouds  and  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the 
north-east  in  fitful  gusts,  the  sure  precursor  at 
that  time  of  the  year  of  a  hurricane.  But 
we     were     in     for    something 

1      worse  than  a  hurricane.     The 

wind  shifted  round  all  the 
points  of  the  compass,  render- 
ing navigation  fearfully  diffi- 
cult, and  during  the  whole  of 
Monday  we  knew  not  where 
we  were.  Just  picture  to  your- 
selves the  predicament  we 
were  in.  A  small,  compass- 
less  boat,  with  no  provisions, 
in  the  midst  of  a  tropical 
storm,  neither  the  skipper  nor 
any  of  the  other  three  of  us 
knowing  in  the  least  where  we 
were  owing  to  our  having  no 
compass  and  to  the  bewilder- 
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ing 


changes     in     the     wind, 
During 


which  drove  us  hither  and  thither 
the  whole  of  Monday  we  could  not  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  sun.  The  sea,  lashed  by  the 
tremendous  gale,  was  running  "  mountains"  high 
and  the  thunder  and  lightning  were  incessant. 

Anxious  as  I  was  concerning  our  safety,  I 
could  not  help  admiring  the  intense  grandeur  of 
the  scene  before  me.  It  will  remain  photo- 
graphed on  my  memory  till  I  die.  I  never  saw 
such  a  sight  in  my  life.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the 
elements  were  either  fighting  with  each  other 
or  that  sea  and  wind,  thunder  and  lightning, 
were  combining  together  to  destroy  the  poor 
little  Seagull. 

Luckily,  unlike  many  of  the  boats  1  have  had 
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to  take  my  quarterly  voyages  in,  the  Seagull  was 
decked.  Had  this  not  been  the  case  I  should 
not  be  now  alive  to  tell  the  story,  for  the  seas 
were  continually  breaking  over  her.  But  the 
brave  little  boat  rose  superior  to  them  all, 
although  she  shivered  from  stem  to  stern  when 
some  unusually  heavy  sea  struck  her.  We  were 
fortunate  ;ilso  in  having  a  brave  and  competent 
skipper.  I  can  see  George  Lockhart  now,  never 
for  a  moment  disheartened — even  when  he  lost 
his  bearings  but,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
drenchings  to  which  he  was  subjected,  manfully 
keeping  at  his  post  at  the  tiller,  with  his  muscles 
strained  taut  and  his  face  set  grimly.  Algernon 
Stubbs  and  the  other  man  also  kept  their 
courage  up.  In  fact,  we  all  encouraged  each 
other  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  although  the 
outlook  was  black  enough  in  all  conscience. 
The  best  that  I  expected  was  that  the  Seagull 
would  be  thrown  up  somewhere  on  the  shores 
of  San  I  >omingo. 

We  went  on  like  this  till  Tuesday  morning. 

I  he   sk)   was   Still    sunless   and   gloomy,  but    the 

I    and    the    wind    had    gone    down    a    little 
though   not   enough  to  take   away  all  danger. 

1  hi  pangs  of  hunger  now  began  to  make  them 

Selves    felt,    and    added    to    the    wretchedness    of 

our  situation.     No  land  or  rock  or  vessel  <  ould 


be  seen — nothing   but  a  waste   of  angry  waters 
melting  away  into  a  grey  horizon. 

All  of  a  sudden  we  noticed,  far  away  on  the 
horizon,  what  I  may  describe  as  a  greenish  or 
emerald  hue  among  the  blackness  of  the  sky. 
The  other  sailor,  who  was  an  old  Nassau  fisher- 
man, immediately  jumped  up  excitedly,  shouting, 
"White  water."  Now,  the  term  "white  water" 
is  applied  by  the  natives  to  the  clear  shallow 
water  which  you  find  in  the  tropical  "  cays''  and 
"  banks."  This  reflection  in  the  clouds,  the 
sailor  said,  was  probably  the  reflection  (as  from  a 
looking-glass)  of  the  clear  and  shallow  water  of 
the  Caicos  Banks.  We  determined  to  put  the 
truth  of  his  assertion  to  the  test,  and 
with  a  good  wind  behind  us  ma 
for  those  strange,  green-looking  clouds, 
which  showed  up  so  curiously  against  the 
Sombre  background  of  sea  and  sky.  Soon,  to 
out    inexpressible  joy  and  relief,   we  sighted  a 

well-known  island  (ailed  Ambergris  Cay.       I  lien 

we  ran  into  the  smooth  and  hospitable  waters 
of  the  <  'aicos  Hanks,  and  soon  the  kind  hearted 
people  ol  Cockburn  Harbour  were  welcoming 
us  back,  as  it  were,  from  the  grave,  for  they  had 
nevei   expected  to  see  anj    ol    us  alive   again. 

They  said  they  had  not  had  such  a  fearful  storm 

since    the    fifties. 


A  Lady  at  the  Court  of  the  Amir. 


By  Mrs.  Frank  Martin. 


I. 


Mrs.  Martin  has  lately  arrived   in    England  from  Afghanistan,  where  her  husband  holds  the  important 

post    of  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the    Amir.      In   this  paper    she    describes  the    things    she    saw  and    the 

people  and  places  she  visited  in  the  little-known  city  of  Kabul,  the  Amir's  capital. 


ROB  ABLY  from  no  country  in  the 
world  does  less  news  travel  to  other 
lands  than  from  Afghanistan,  the 
country  of  our  ally  the  Amir.  Of 
rumours,  all  more  or  less  devoid  of 
foundation,  there  is  always  a  plentiful  supply, 
and  possibly  the  task  I  have  undertaken  in 
putting  before  Wide  World  readers  some 
impressions  of  my  journey  to  Afghanistan  and 
of  my  happy  and  interesting  sojourn  irr  Kabul 
will  not  be  entirely  unappreciated.  My  story 
will  have  added  interest  in  view  of  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Amir,  Abdur  Rahman,  for  whom  I 
shall  always  cherish  feelings  of  affection,  and  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  I  am  the  latest  arrival 
from  Kabul,  in  which  little-known  city  one  other 
English  lady  still  remains — Mrs.   Daly,  the  lady 


tongas 
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our  long  journey  in 
drawn  by  two  horses,  with  an  evil-looking  man 
for  a  driver — and  at  the  end  of  the  day  got  to  a 
place  called  Lundi  Kotal,  where  we  were  glad 
to  be  shown  into  the  dak  bungalow  and  to  rest 
after  our  dusty  journey.  At  the  frontier  post 
General  Egerton  and  his  staff  entertained  us  at 
dinner,  where  we  met  the  late  Mr.  George  W. 
Steevens,  the  war  correspondent,  who  seemed 
very  anxious  to  accompany  us  to  Kabul. 

The  Amir,  with  his  usual  consideration,  had 
sent  Mrs.  Daly  from  Kabul  to  Peshawur  to 
bring  us  up,  and  of  this  I  was  very  glad,  for  I 
felt  rather  chary  of  trusting  myself  and  my  little 
boy  to  the  escort  of  the  great,  fierce -looking 
Afghans  who  had  come  down  to  meet  us.  This 
escort  consisted  of  a  perfect  medley  of  troops 
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doctor,  who  has  endeared  herself  to  every 
Kabuli  by  reason  of  her  unceasing  labours  and 
skilled  devotion  to  the  sick  poor. 

We  started  from  Peshawur  late  in  the  spring, 
after  getting  a  pass  from  the  Commissioner 
their,  without  which  no  one  can  enter  Afghan- 
istan from   British    territory.      We  commenced 


from  all  parts  of  Afghanistan,  wearing  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  uniform.  The  next  photo- 
graph, taken  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Peshawur,  shows 
Mrs.  Daly  in  her  "  taktrewan."  This  weird 
conveyance  affords  one  a  dreadfully  uneasy 
seat.  A  glance  at  the  picture  will  show 
how    uncomfortable    this    method   of    travelling 
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can  be  when   the   first  horse  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  trot  faster   than  the  animal  at  the   rear, 
and  this  over  the  so-called  "  roads  "  we  had  to 
traverse.      One  could  engineer  a  perfectly  ap- 
palling  catastrophe    out    of  a    taktrewan   and 
its  passengers  and   two  fractious  horses.     We, 
however,  had  better  luck,  and  on  one  day  rode 
for  eight  hours  in  our  taktrewan,  covering  a  dis- 
tance   of     thirty 
miles.   Mrs.  Daly 
used   to   ride  on 
ahead    alone 
through  the  Khy- 
ber   Pass,  and  I 
often  begged  her 
to    remain     with 
the    rest    of    the 
caravan  near  the 
taktrewan. 

The  scenery 
on  the  road  is 
wild  to  a  degree, 
a  n  d  in  y  next 
ph  o t og  rap  h, 
taken  in  the 
Khyber,  shows 
the  utter  desola- 
tion of  tli is  great 
and  gloomy  pass. 
In  some  parts 
there  are  abso 
lutely  no  roads, 
and  tlie  sowars  of 
our  escort  wer 
obliged  to  alight 
from  then  horses 


and  hold  on  to  the 
taktrewan.       Once 
or  twice,  when  the 
road  was  very  bad 
and    the     convey- 
ance swung  over  a 
deep  chasm,   I   he- 
came  nervous  and 
insisted  upon  walk- 
ing,  a  decision   at 
which    the    poor 
sowars     became 
quite     alarmed. 
They    offered     me 
their  horses  to  ride, 
sa  ying,    "  W h  y 
should  the  '  mem  ' 
walk  ?  "  They  were 
very     courteous 
and  kind,   and  re- 
peatedly said  that 
I     was    in     their 
charge     and     that 
they  were  responsible  for  the  "  mem's  "  comfort. 
At  every  village   through   which    we    passed 
crowds    gathered    to    see    us,    and    when    we 
stopped   for    the    night    the    sick    used    to    be 
brought  on  beds  to  Mrs.   Daly  ;  they  crowded 
round  in  such  numbers  that  the  Sepoys  of  the 
guard  had  to  turn  them  away.     I  threw  some 
pennies  to  the  poor  people,  and  it  was  great  fun 
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to  see  the  children  scramble  for  them.  At  one 
of  the  villages  a  man  came  to  the  taktrewan 
and  said,  calmly,  "  Good  morning.  I  have  been 
to  London.  I  was  a  fitter  in  the  railway  work- 
shops. How  is  England  ?  I  like  London — 
plenty  big  place."  He  was  delighted  with  the 
shilling  (or  its  equivalent  in  Kabul  money)  my 
boy  gave  him.  On  the  march  the  sowars  in- 
sisted on  taking  my  little  boy  on  their  horses  ; 
he  used  to  ride  before  them  on  the  saddle,  for 
miles.  In  this  way  he  became  a  perfect  Afghan  in 
his  ideas,  and  when  I  made  him  say  his  prayers 
at  night  nothing  would  induce  him  to  kneel  and 
say  them  like  a 
nice  E  n  g  1  i  s  h 
baby.  He  used 
to  take  a  cloth 
and  put  it  before 
him  and  imitate 
the  Afghans  when 
they  said  their 
prayers,  kneeling 
with  his  head 
b  o w e  d  to  the 
ground,  and  then 
standing  with 
folded  arms. 
When  the  ser- 
vants saw  him  do 
this  the)'  would 
say,  sol  cm  id  v  : 
"Allah!  that  boy 


will    be     great 
some  day.'' 

But  to  return 
to  our  journey. 
When  we  reached 
Lundi  Khan  a, 
the  border  of  the 
Amir's  territory, 
I  was  startled  by 
the  sudden  ap- 
pearance from 
among  the  hills 
of  a  band  of  wild- 
looking  men 
waving  green 
banners,  whom  I 
at  first  took  to 
be  Afridis,  and 
visions  of  cap- 
ture and  ransom 
flashed  across  my 
mind.  Mrs.  Daly, 
however,  soon 
put  me  at  ease 
by  saying  that 
they  were  a  spe- 
cial escort  sent  by 
the  Governor  of  Dacca  to  welcome  us  in  the  name 
of  the  Amir.  When  we  got  to  Dacca,  to  which 
place  these  men  accompanied  us,  we  were 
received  by  the  Governor  himself.  He  took  us  to 
the  serai,  or  traveller's  bungalow,  to  have  tea  and 
a  chat  about  England.  He  evinced  the  greatest 
curiosity  about  England  and  the  English  people. 
We  stayed  the  night  at  Dacca  and  then 
moved  on  to  the  next  halting -place.  The 
following  day  we  got  to  the  large  city  of 
Jellalabad,  where  we  stayed  in  one  of  the  palaces 
known  as  the  Temple  House,  which  is  shown  in 
the  next    photograph.     This    place,     which     is 
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inhabited  only  by  an  old 
almost  entirely  for  the  ace 
vellers  to  and  from  Kabul, 
and,  as  can  be  seen,  is 
surrounded  by  most  ex- 
quisite groves  of  orange 
trees.  Close  by  is  a 
village  where  there  are 
some  barracks,  built  by 
the  British,  which  are 
occupied  by  a  force  of 
Afghan  SepO)  s. 

Reminiscent  of  the 
days  <>f  our  early  Afghan 
wars  is  the  awful  "  Pass  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,"  seen  in  the 
accom  panying  picture. 
We  passed    through   this 

80 few  days  after  [eav 

jng  Peshawur.  It  is  a 
terrible  spot,  and  as  we 
marched  slowly  through, 
the  sowars,  quite  need 
ly,  reminded  me  of  the 
British  troops  who  were 
<  ut  up  there  years  ago. 

The  picture  at  the  top 
oi  die  nexl  page  show 
the  slipshod  manner  in 
which  a  <  aravan  goes 
through  this  pari  <>l  ihe 
country,  the  baggage  men. 
straggling  about  all 

o\er  the  plai  e    in    a    mOSl 

extraordinary  fashion.     A 
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caretaker,    is    used 
ommodation  of  tra- 


il ha  i  jusl  b(  en 
i  ailed  at  a  drink 
ing  pla< 

A  I  ter  a  t-edi 
ous,  hot,  and 
dusty  march  we 
got  to  Nimla,  a 
most  charming 
place.  A  pretty 
picture  is  made 
by  the  mountain 
ranges  here,  be- 
yond which  are 
the  snow  peaks. 
The  gardens  are 
magnificent,  and 
contain  trees 
w  h  i  c  h  w  e  r  e 
planted  by  the 
g  r eat  S  h  a  h 
Jehan.       On    all 

- :  i  i  -  - 

n  a  r  c  i  s  s  i ,  a  n  d 
every  day  throughout  the  winter  the  late  Ami] 
used   to   have   the   flowers  sent   from   Nimla  to 
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Kabul ;  for  he  was  very  fond  of  flowers  and  had 
his  rooms  filled  with  them.  The  roses,  of  which 
there  were  great  variety,  were  a  perfect  delight. 

We  were  somewhat  delayed  in  our  journey  to 
Kabul  as  we  were  encumbered  with  a  deal  of 
luggage,  necessitating  many  extra  camels  and 
baggage  horses,  or  yaboosas,  as  the  Afghans 
call  them.  Mrs.  Daly  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  present  Amir,  then  Sirdar  Habibullah 
Khan,  to  procure  for  him  an  English  dinner 
service  and  a  glass  service.  The  Prince  often 
gave  a  real  English  dinner  to  his  friends,  all  of 
whom  had  to  wear  evening  dress  (the  orthodox 
English  one,  I  mean).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Afghans  borrowed  my  husband  s  evening  suit  as 
a  pattern  for  the  Court  tailors  to  copy!  It 
seems  ridiculous  for  so  much  to  be  said  about 
''  Russian  influence  "  at  Kabul,  as  one  never 
hears  anything  of  Russia  there.  Everything  is 
English,  and  everybody  tries  hard  to  be  English 
both  in  dress  and  manners.  This  is  done 
without  any  regard  for  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  a  Kabul  gentleman  once  requested  me 
to  lend  him  my  boy's  overalls  as  a  pattern 
for  sou)!'  trousers  for  himself,  while  the 
Queen  often  asked  me  to  get  a  dress  made 
"just  like  mine"'  for  a  child  of  eight!  Mrs. 
Daly  and  I  gave  the  little  girl  in  question  a 
complete  outfit.  She  was  a  charming  young 
on,  very  pretty  and  quaint,  but  her  hair 
was  frizzed  in  a  horrible  fashion.  I  asked  her 
maids  about  this,  and  they  said  that  they  put  it 
in  papers  every  day  and  then  used  the  tongs. 
I  believe  they  used  to  take  an  hour  to  do  the 
poor  mitt's  hair!     When  she  got  impatient— 


which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at— they  made 
her  good  immediately  by  saying  :  "  You  cannot 
say  your  prayers  ;  you  are  too  stupid."  This  is 
such  a  dreadful  thing  to  say  to  an  Afghan  child 
that  it  made  the  poor  little  thing  quiet  during 
the  rest  of  the  operation. 

But  again  I  must  return  to  my  journey.  We 
arrived  outside  Kabul  in  a  pelting  thunder  and 
hail  storm,  which  beat  down  the  tent,  and 
everything  was  so  blown  about  that  we  were 
driven  into  the  serai  for  shelter.  The  next 
morning  we  set  off  betimes  for  our  destination. 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  were  met  by  a 
carriage  and  an  escort,  which  the  present  Amir 
had  sent  for  us,  and  we  drove  into  the  city  amid 
a  most  imposing  cavalcade  of  sowars.  Naturally 
everyone  turned  out  to  meet  us  and  see  us 
pass.  I  was  heartily  glad  to  get  to  the  end  of 
the  journey  and  out  of  the  dreadful  taktrewan. 
Next  day  I  was  mainly  engaged  in  receiving 
trays  of  sweetmeats  and  dried  fruit,  which  were 
sent  to  me  by  the  principal  men  of  the  city. 
The  trays  containing  these  confections  were 
covered  with  lovely  silk  handkerchiefs,  beauti- 
fully embroidered. 

Three  days  after  our  arrival  the  late  Amir  sent 
us  a  command  to  make  our  salaams  to  him,  and 
we  drove  from  our  house  near  the  arsenal  with 
its  beautiful  garden  to  the  Boston  Serai  Palace, 
where  Abdur  Rahman  was  then  living.  This 
building  is  shown  in  tin;  next  photo,  and  the 
Amir's  favourite  window  is  that  on  the  first  floor 
on  the  left-hand  side.  At  the  outer  gate  we 
were  met  with  great  ceremony  and  conducted 
into  a  room,   on  the  walls  of  which  1   noticed 
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a  nonentity.  A 
woman  is  not 
known  as  the  wife 
of  So-and-so,  but 
as  the  mother  of 
a  son.  If  she  is 
not  fortunate  in 
this  respect  she 
goes  nameless. 
For  instance,  the 
present  Amir's 
mother  is  distin- 
guished by  the 
name  of  "  The 
mother  of  Sirdar 
H  a  b  i  b  u  1 1  a  h 
Khan." 

Our  first  audi- 
ence with  the 
Amir  lasted  quite 
a  long  time,  and 
before  we  left  we 
offered  the  pre- 
sents we  had 
brought    for    our 


some  pictures  painted  by  Dr.  Gray  while  he  was 
at  Kabul.  Tea  was  brought,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised that,  while  my  husband  was  given  a 
gorgeous  gold  cup,  I  was  only  handed  an  ordi- 
nary china  cup.  When  I  laughingly  remon- 
strated about  this  I  was  told  that  in  a  Mohamme- 
dan country  a  woman  is  considered  very  much 
inferior  to  a  man — hence  the  difference  in 
the  cups.  After  a  while  we  were  ushered  into 
the  Amir's  presence.  He  was  a  handsome 
man,  apparently  in  good  health,  and  looked 
very  much  younger  than  he  really  was.  He 
soon  proved  to  be  a  charming  conversationalist  ; 
after  inquiring  regarding  my  health  and  whether 
1  had  had  a  comfortable  journey,  he  said,  quite 

itously  :  ,;  Do  you  think  you  will  be  happy 
in  Kabul?''  He  also  said  to  me:  "Did  you 
come  from  London,  and  how  is  it  you  had 
courage  to  make  such  a  long  journey?  We 
Afghans  are  supposed  to  be  dreadful  people." 
Then,  changing  the  subject,  he  gave  my  little 
b  >v  a  huge  pear  and  affectionately  put  his 
arms     round      him.        Then     he     stroked     my 

-  head,  and  inquired  :  "  How  do  you 
curl  his  hair  ?  "  I  explained  that  his  hair 
was  naturally  curly,  l<>  which  the  Amir  said  : 
''It  is  beautiful.  The  Afghan  children  n< 
have  such  pretty  hair."  He  proceeded  to  ask 
tin-  boy's  age  and  said  he  looked  clever,  and 
would  certainly  be  clever  when  he  had  such  a 
wise  father.  In  Kabul  good  qualities  are  always 
attributed  to  a  child's  father,  the   mother  hem- 


host's  acceptance.  He  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  gifts  and  wondered  how  such  pretty 
things  could  be  made.  Among  the  souvenirs 
I  distributed  in  Kabul  were  a  large  quantity  of 
passementerie,  which  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  the  women.  I  also  gave  away  a  stock  of  silk 
and  embroidered  chiffon  handkerchiefs  ana 
feather  fans.  The  day  after  the  audience  I  got 
a  letter  in  the  late  Amir's  own  handwriting  giving 
me  a  firman  (order)  to  be  paid  a  certain  sum 
during  my  stay  in  Afghanistan.  This  was 
brought  every  month  in  bags  by  the  paymaster 
— hundreds  of  loose  coins  which  we  had  to 
carefully  count,  as  the  paymaster  generally 
managed  to  extract  a  little  commission  of  his 
own  out  of  everybody's  bag.  He  rather  liked 
pay-day,  I  fancy. 

One  day  we  drove  down  to  see  the  Amir's 
triumphal  entrance  into  the  city  on  his  return 
from  his  garden  palace.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  an  orderly  but  enthusiastic  crowd,  who 
turned  out  in  great  numbers  to  witness  the 
grand  procession.  The  route  was  lined  by 
troops,  and  all  the  big  men  of  the  place  were 
en  evidence.  The  Amir's  carriage  was  surrounded 
by  sowars  carrying  lances,  and  was  followed  by 
the  present  Amir's  State  equipage  and  Prince 
Nasrullah's  carriage.  Then  followed  three  uilded 
taktrewans  with  silk  hangings,  and  finally  the 
Queen's  own  bodyguard.  Throughout  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Royal  party  bands  were  playing 
gaily  and  the  sight  was  really  most  impressive. 
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By  Miss  May  Le  Breton. 

The  authoress  and   her  mother  were   staying  at  an  old    farmhouse  which  had  been  converted  into  a 

shooting-box.     The    place    was    supposed    to   be   haunted   by  the  ghosts  of  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie" 

and    Flora   MacDonald,    and    the    two    ladies   were    given    the   haunted  room  to   sleep  in !     The  night 

of  horror  they  passed  and  the  final  discovery  of  the  "  ghost  "  are  fully  described  in  the  narrative. 


FEW  years  ago  my  mother  and  I 
were  spending  the  summer  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, and  went  to  stay  in  an  old 
farmhouse  near  Loch  Shiel  which 
had  been  turned  into  a  shooting- 
box.  It  was  a  gloomy,  forbidding-looking  placej 
in  spite  of  its  "  modern  improvements,"  and  I 
was  hardly  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  said  to 
be  haunted.  The  story  was  that  "  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie"  had  once 
stayed  a  few  weeks  there  dis- 
guised as  the  servant  of  the 
celebrated  Flora  MacDonald, 
whose  own  home,  MacDonald 
Castle,  is  still  standing,  though 
in  ruins,  on  the  sea  coast  not 
two  miles  away.  We  were  told 
that  either  her  ghost  or  that  of 
Prince  Charlie  was  sometimes 
n  by  the  superstitious 
natives. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
local  legends  were  to  be 
believed,  we  had  come  into  a 
;ion  where  occult  manifesta- 
tions were  quite  common.  On 
a  small  island  in  the  centre  of 
Loch  Shiel,  as  we  found  out 
afterwards,  there  is  an  old 
churchyard  with  a  tiny  little 
chapel,   the   bell  of  which,  the 
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natives  declare,  always  rings  when  a  death  takes 
place  in  the  house  at  which  we  were  staying. 
They  also  aver  that  on  certain  nights  of  the  year 
a  ghostly  party,  bearing  an  open  coffin,  ferry 
over  to  the  island  in  phantom  boats. 

On  the  night  of  our  arrival  we  sat  up  late 
listening  to  these  and  other  hair-raising  stories, 
with  the  result  that  when  we  prepared  to  retire 
we  were  in  a  more  or  less  "  creepy  "  condition. 
As  a  climax,  someone  turned 
to  my  mother  and  smilingly 
said :  "  I  hope  you  are  not 
nervous,  for  the  room  you 
and  May  are  to  share  is  the 
identical  one  which  they  say  is 
haunted  ! " 

Being  tired  after  our  journey 
I  was  no  sooner  in  the  great  old- 
fashioned  four-poster  bed  than 
I  fell  asleep.  I  suppose  my 
head  was  full  of  the  ghost 
stories  I  had  been  hearing,  for 
my  sleep  was  troubled  with  wild 
and  fearful  dreams  concerning 
Prince  Charlie's  ghost,  which 
I  thought  stood  by  my  side 
and,  stretching  out  a  thin, 
white  hand,  caught  me  by 
the  wrist.  I  woke  with  a 
start  to  find  that  someone 
was  gripping  my  wrist. 
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It  was  my  mother,  and  she  was  whispering 
excitedly.  "  There  is  somebody  or  something 
moving  about  the  room,''  she  breathed.  "  I 
have  been  listening  to  it  for  the  last  five 
minutes  !  " 

In  an  instant  I  was  wide  awake  and  straining 
my  ears  to  catch  the  sounds.  For  a  few 
moments  nothing  could  be  heard  but  our  own 
quick  breathing  and  the  thumping  of  our  hearts 
as  we  lay  there, 
holding  fast  to 
each  other's 
hands.  Then 
there  came  a 
sound  as  of  a 
skirt  or  drapery 
of  some  kind 
being  slowly 
dragged  across 
the  room. 
"Good  hea- 
vens!"! thought, 
"  what  can  it 
be?"  Backwards 
and  forwards  it 
went,  and  now 
we  could  hear 
the  sound  of  soft 
footsteps  and 
short,  sharp 
breathing. 

We  had  left 
the  window  open 
over  -  night,  and 
now  the  room 
was  flooded  with 
moonlight,  yet 
\\c  could 
absolutely  no 
thing  to  account 
l"i  tii.  ,.•  myste- 
riou  i  noises. 

<  !ould  it  be 
that  this  ant  ient 
house     was      in 

deed     haunted, 
and     that    the 

shades  ol  tin-  unfortunate  Prince  and  the  devoted 
Flora  Mai  Donald  did  revisit  the  scene  ol  their 
temporary  sojourn?  All  these  thoughts  Hashed 
like  lightning  through  my  brain  as  I  lay  tlv  re 
in  thai  old  four  postei  bed,  too  i'ii  ified  to 
move,  and  afraid  lest  the  thumping  of  our  hi 
would  betray  us  to  tin-  ghostl)  visitor. 

How  long  this  fearful  suspense  lasted  I  d<> 
nol  know,  but  it  set  med  We  neith<  i 

us  dared  i  ry  out,  and  even  ii  we  had  I  doubt  if 
we  should  have  been  heard.     A,  forgoing  to 

the  door  and  opening    it,    that  was   quite  out  ol 


'  tt  I-.    . 


the  question,  for  the  door  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  to  get  to  it  would  mean  cross- 
ing that  part  of  the  room  which  was  being 
patrolled  by  this  midnight  visitor — and  we  were 
neither  of  us  brave  enough  to  face  such  an 
ordeal  as  that.  And  still  those  ghostly  footsteps 
went  whisperingly  over  the  floor,  accompanied 
by  the  soft  rustle  of  draperies. 

As  we  lay  there  terrified,  waiting  for  some- 
thing— we  knew 
not  what  —  to 
happen,  the 
strain  on  one's 
nerves  was  awful. 
I  remembered 
all  the  thrilling 
ghost  stories  we 
had  been  listen- 
ing to  over-night, 
and  I  caught 
myself  wonder 
i  n g  wh ether 
these  were  the 
footsteps  of 
Flora  Mac- 
Donald  or  of 
"  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie"  him- 
self. And  what 
would  the  ghost 
do  —  and  when 
would  it  leave 
us? 

Presently  the 
moon,  which  till 
now  had  1 
shining  brightly, 
disappeared  be- 
hind a  heavy 
bank  of  clouds, 
leaving  the  room 
i  n  c omplete 
darkness.  Then, 

to  my  intense 
horror,  I  noticed 
that    the    thing 

seemed     tO    be 

coming  nearer  to  the  bed  !     "  Swish,  swish  !  '  it 

sounded,  as  though  the  train  of  a  woman's  dl 

sweeping  across  the  floor.  I  now  felt 
certain  that  this  invisible  thing  was  none  other 
than  the  ghost  ol  flora  MacDonald,  and  as 
she  came  nearer  I  cowered  down  closer  to  my 
niothei  in  -id  ecstasy  of  tenor. 

V  arer  it   i  ame,   ami   nean  r,  always  a<  i  om 
panied  by  that  troubled  breathing     like  a  little 
child   which    has   been   crying  and   tries  to  stifle 
its  sobs,    <\<i\  now  and  dun  giving  vent  to  a 
;       ius,  trembling  sigh. 
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It  seemed  to  advance  very  slowly,  often  halt- 
ing with  a  little  gasp,  then  coming  forward  again 
till  it  must  have  been  within  a  few  feet  of  me. 
Yet  even  now,  though  we  strained  our  eyes 
staring  into  the  darkness  and  across  the  room, 
we  could  see  nothing  between  the  bed  and  the 
window  !  And  now  it  was  by  my  side,  touching 
the  bed. 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  with  a 
smothered  scream  I  flung  myself  round  in  the 
bed  towards  my  mother  and  buried  my  head 
under  the  bed-clothes.  As  I  did  so  something 
caught  hold  of  the  curtains  at  the  head  of  the 
bed  and  gently  shook  them.  I 
felt  the  awful  Thing  lean  against 
the  bed  and  heard  it  breathing 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  pillow 
—  its  breath  even  fanned  my 
hair. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  absolute 
terror  at  that  moment.  I  think 
I  should  have  fainted  from  sheer 
fright  had  not  my  mother,  muster- 
ing up  her  courage,  with  great 
presence  of  mind  seized  a  box 
of  matches  and  lit  the  candle 
which  was  on  a  table  on  her  side 
of  the  bed. 

Then  our  "ghost"  was  dis- 
covered, and  with  a  delighted 
bark  sprang  joyfully  on  to  the 
bed.  It  .was  my  little  terrier, 
Toko,  who  had  been  sleeping  on 
the  floor  wrapped  up  in  an  old 
dressing-gown — for  she  was  deli- 
cate^ Waking  up  in  the  night, 
and  finding  herself  in  a  strange 
room,  she  had  evidently  felt 
frightened  and  wandered  round 
and  round  in  the  dark  en- 
deavouring to  find  me,  being  all 
the  time  unable  to  extricate  her- 
self from  the  folds  of  the  heavy 
dressing  -  gown,  which  she  had 
been  obliged  to  drag  with  her. 
No  wonder  it  sounded  like  a 
lady's  train  as  she  swept  over  the 
matting  ! 

When,  after  much  searching, 
she  at  length  found  the  bed 
she  stood  up  on  her  hind  legs, 
put  her  paws  on  the  counterpane, 
and  tried  to  jump  up. 


The  bed  being  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
high  ones,  neither  of  us  had  been  able  to  see 
her,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  see  the 
floor  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
bed  without  sitting  up,  and  this  we  had  been 
far  too  frightened  to  think  of  doing. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  when  we  told 
the  story  of  our  terrible  midnight  adventure, 
everyone  laughed  at  us,  and  we  got  very  little 
sympathy  although  we  had  been  so  badly  scared. 
We  never  saw  the  real  ghosts  all  the  time  we  re- 
mained in  Scotland,  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  at  all 
sorry;  the  substitute  was  quite  bad  enough  for  me. 
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The  Robbery  at  the  Selby  Smelting  Works. 

By  Frederick  O'Brien,  of  San   Francisco. 

To  steal  half  a  ton  of  gold  bullion,  worth  nearly  300,000  dollars,  is  a  feat  that  the  most  ambitious  of 
criminals  might  be  proud  of.  But  to  secure  this  great  fortune  alone,  unaided,  and  from  under  the 
very  eyes  of  a  hundred  men,  is  surely  an  act  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  crime.  This  narrative 
describes  how  the  feat  was  accomplished,  how  the  thief  was  tracked  and  arrested,  and  how  the 
stolen  treasure  was  recovered.     The  account  is  illustrated  with  a  set  of  unique  photographs. 


HERE  is  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  crime  for  the  exploit  of  John 
Winters,  who,  a  few  months  ago, 
robbed  the  Selby  Smelting  Com- 
pany, of  San  Franeisco,  California, 
of  half  a  ton  of  gold  bullion.  The  enormous 
value  of  the  booty  which  he  got  was  not  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  case.  The 
skill,  audacity,  and  cunning  with  which  the  raid 
was  planned  and  carried  out  were  worthy  of  a 
past-master  in  the  line  art  of  theft  ;  the  childish 
simplicity  displayed  by  Winters  after  the  golden 
hoard  was  safely  within  his  clutches  could  have 
been  expected  only  from  the  veriest  tyro  in 
crime:  and  the  rapidity  with  which  arrest, 
confession,  trial,  and  imprisonment  followed 
upon  the  perpetration  of  the  robbery  has 
in  !)•  en  equalled. 
The  crime  is  so  recent  that  Winters  has  only 
lately  entered  upon  the  fifteen  years  of  imprison 
ment  which  mqst  expiate  his  offence.  The  story 
of  the  great  roBrjery,  which  detectives  of  the 
United   St. ite-  consider  the    chief  cause  crlrhrc 


in  America,  illustrates  plainly  the  overweening 
conceit  and  craving  for  notoriety  which  experts 
in  criminology  declare  to  be  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  offenders. 

The  Selby  Smelting  Company  has  the  largest 
metal  refining  plant  on  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States.  Not  only  the  productions  of 
the  Californian  mines,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  gold  from  Nome  and  the  Klondike  pass<  - 
through  its  furnaces.  The  value  of  the  bullion 
handled  by  this  firm  annually  mounts  up  to 
millions. 

The  main  office  of  the  company  is  in  San 
Francisco,  the  works  being  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  at  Vallejo  Junction,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  great  land-locked  bay.  The  company 
receives  all  gold  and  silver  bullion  at  its  San 
franeisco  office,  where  it  is  assayed  and  reduced 
to  bars,  which  are  then  taken  across  the  bay  to 
the  smelting  works,  being  guarded  in  transit  by 
well-armed  detectives.  On  reaching  the  works 
it  was  the  custom  to  transfer  the  bullion  from 
the    "little    steamer    10   a    large    iron    safe   stand- 
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ing  in  the  refining-room,  where  a  hundred 
men  are  constantly  at  work,  day  and  night. 
The  safe  is  an  antiquated  one,  being  but 
little  more  than  a  huge  iron  box  with  a 
combination  lock,  but  as  it  stood  in  plain  view 
of  the  busy  throng  of  workmen   no  thought  of 


the  heavy  "  pigs  "  into  the  strong  box  returned 
to  their  usual  labour,  and  the  watchmen  re- 
sumed their  rounds,  satisfied  that  the  treasure 
was  secure. 

As  the   hours  passed,  however,  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  men  who  were  working  beside 
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THE    BULLION    SAFE 


A    HUGE    IRON    BOX    WITH    A    COMBINATION    LOCK. 
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danger  entered  the  minds  of  the  officers  of  the 
company.  The  safe  was  placed  against  the  wall 
of  the  building,  and  the  watchmen  who  patrolled 
the  premises  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
belief  that  the  only  serious  risk  to  be  appre- 
hended was  the  sudden  onslaught  of  a  band  of 
desperadoes.  The  chances  of  such  a  raid  had 
often  been  jocularly  discussed  by  the  men,  but 
the  possibility  of  robbery  by  any  other  method 
had  occurred  to  only  one  man.  That  man 
thought  out  and  accomplished  the  theft  of  the 
gold. 

I. ate  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  August  5th, 
1901,  an  unusually  heavy  consignment  of  both 
silver  and  gold  bullion  was  brought  across  the 
bay  from  the  company's  San  Francisco  office. 
The  monthly  "clean-up"  of  a  score  of  Cali- 
fornia mints  had  been  received,  and  the  ship- 
ments amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
in  value.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  all 
the  treasure  had  been  placed  in  the  safe,  which 
was  already  piled  high  with  bars  of  precious 
metal,  some  of  them  already  refined  and  others 
awaiting  their  turn  for  the  crucibles.  The  door 
<>l  the  safe  was  then  closed  for  the  night.  The 
workmen  who  had  assisted  in  the  conveying  of 


the  safe  was  attracted  by  strange  noises,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  inside  the  receptacle  in 
which  the  bullion  was  stored. 

"Ghosts!"  said  one  of  the  labourers.  "It 
couldn't  possibly  be  anything  else." 

His  companions  jeered  at  his  superstitious 
fancy,  and,  fearful  of  ridicule — for  they  were 
certain  no  person  could  have  entered  the  safe 
without  their  knowledge — none  of  them  ventured 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  foreman.  The  roar 
of  passing  trains  on  the  tracks  immediately  in 
rear  of  the  works  and  the  clang  of  the  hammers 
and  the  clatter  of  machinery  within  soon 
drowned  the  sounds  that  they  had  heard,  and 
satisfied  them  that  they  had  been  mistaken. 

At  live  o'clock  next  morning  the  watchman 
opened  the  safe,  as  was  his  custom.  As  the 
door  swung  back  he  threw  up  his  hands  with 
a  cry  of  amazement.  "Good  heavens!"  he 
shouted.      "  The  safe  has  been  robbed  !  " 

Instead  of  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  piled  up 
like  wood,  the  sight  which  met  his  startled  gaze 
was  a  gaping  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  almost 
empty  safe.  In  wild  excitement  the  workmen 
crowded  about  the  strong-room.  Peering  down 
the  cavity  which  yawned  before  them,  they  dis- 
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covered  a  tunnel  barely  large  enough 
How  the  passage  of  a  man's  body. 
One  of  the  workmen  was  sent  into  the 
tunnel,  and,  wriggling  through  it, 
emerged  only  5ft.  or  6ft.  away,  but  on 
the  outside  of  the  building.  A  rudely- 
constructed  trap  -  door,  which  hid 
evidently  served  to  conceal  the  outer 

entrain,:   of    the    tunnel,    lay    Upon    die 

ground  near  by,  and  s<  attered  ab 
were  different  tools  with  which  the  iron 
floor  of  the  safe  had  been  drilled.  A 
hurried  survey  of  the  liars  of  gold  still 
in  the  safe  showed  that  thirty  nine 
had  been  taken,  worth  nearly 
3oo,ooodoU.,  roughly,  /  00,000. 

'I  he  superintendent  of  the  works  and 
the  local  |x  ilice  1  ■"  "Hi  an  ived  on 

the  scene,  follow!  d  a  l<  w  hour,  lanr  by 

a  numb  1  of  the-  mi  is!  skilled  d<  ' 

in    San     Fl  I       ir    first   efforts 

were  din  <  ted  n>  tin-  di  ol   the 

iiue  by  whi<  h  tin-  robber  had  made 

ipe.     ki  ing  abruptly  from   the 

narrow   strip  ol    beach  on    which    the 

smelting  works  stand  i>  a  range  ol  hills, 

pien  ed    by  a    railroad   tunnel,    wh 

tem  mouth  i^  onlj  1  few  rods  distant 
from  the  burrow  by  which  the  thief  hail 


ched  the  strong  box  and  its 
treasure.  A  trail  of  red  pepper — 
obviously  intended  to  prevent  pur- 
suit by  bloodhounds — ran  through 
this  tunnel  and  led  out  upon  the 
rocky  shore  of  another  arm  of  the 
bay  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnel. 
Among  the  boulders  on  the  beach 
where  the  trail  ended  the  searchers 
discovered  two  of  the  stolen  bars 
abandoned  in  the  haste  of  escape, 
but  of  the  remainder  no  trace  could 
be  found.  From  the  books  of  the 
company  the  exact  value  of  the 
thirty-seven  bars  still  missing  was 
ascertained  to  be  283.oo5dols.,  a 
magnificent  haul. 

Many  conflicting  theories  of  the 
escape  were  advanced.  Some 
believed  the  treasure  had  been 
hurried  aboard  some  waiting  vi- 
and was  already  well  out  to  sea, 
and  warnings  were  accordingly 
flashed  to  every  seaport  on  the 
coast.     Some  people  argued    that 
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the  gold  had  been  cached,  and  the  hillsides  were 
searched  in  all  directions  for  the  supposed 
hiding-place.       Yet  other  experts   advanced   the 


fellow- workmen.  A  native  of  Prussia,  he  had 
come  to  America  when  a  young  man,  and  had  in 
his  time  followed  many  pursuits.    He  had  been  a 
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theory  that  the  robbery  was  the  work  of  some 
bold  band  of  outlaws  who  were  by  this  time  well 
on  their  way  to  a  place  of  safety. 

But  among  the  employes  at  the  smelting  works 
was  a  slow-thinking  Swede, 
Peter  Davidson,  who  had 
already  formed  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion as  to  the  identity  of  the 
daring  robber.  Davidson  was 
wont  to  think  twice  before 
communicating  his  ideas  to 
others,  and  therefore  it  was 
that,  without  wailing  to  con- 
sult with  the  detectives,  he 
made  two  expeditions  to  a 
lonely  cabin  that  stood  high 
upon  the  hills  to  the  rear  of 
the  works.  This  cabin  was 
the  home  of  Jack  Winters, 
who  lor  seven  years  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Selby 
( lompany,  but  who  had  left 
his  position  two  months  before 
on  the  plea  of  ill-health. 

I  ■>  iturn,  unsociable,  and 
often  irritable,  Winters  had 
made  no  friends   among   his 


cowboy  in  Texas,  driven  a  street-car  in  New 
Orleans,  and  worked  as  a  ranch-hand  in  Southern 
California,  before  he  finally  sought  work  with 
the  Selby  Company.  He  proved  a  diligent  and 
skilful  workman  and  rose  to 
the  position  of  foreman  of  one 
of  the  furnaces.  With  his 
fellow-workmen  he  had  little 
to  do,  and  he  never  joined 
them  in  their  amusements  after 
the  day's  work  was  done.  He 
lived  like  a  hermit  in  the  lonely 
cabin,  from  which  the  liveliest 
sound  that  reached  the  passer- 
by was  the  frequent  ringing  of 
the  bullseye  bell  in  a  swinging 
target  upon  which  he  was  wont 
to  practise  with  his  revolver, 
for  he  was  an  excellent  shot. 
The  privacy  of  his  cabin  was 
jealously  guarded,  and  on  the 
door  was  the  menacing  in- 
scription:— 


Mil       IS   JACK    WINTERS,    WHO    PLANNED    AND 

From  a]     executed  the  robbery.       \Thoto. 


w  ARNING. 
Anyone  attempting  to  force 
an  entrance  here  takeschances 
of  being  killed. 
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Tall  and  slender,  but  with  muscles  of  steel, 
i-eyed    as   a    hawk,  nervous    and    alert    in 

manner,   curt    and    often 

excitable    of    speech, 

always  dressed   when    his 
3  work  was  ended  with 

scrupulous  (an-,  the  man 

was    a    noticeable    figure 

among  his   fellows,    and 

afforded    much    food   for 

th>ir  i  uriosity. 

I  >avidson's  trips  to  the 

cabin  <  onfirmed  the  sus 

picions   he   had    formi  d, 

and  hurryii  to  the 

works  he  told  the  puzzled 

dete<  lives   the   results  of 

his    in\  .11.      I  hey 

no  time    in    visiting 

the  Cabin,  and  within  hall 

an    hour    they   had   evi 
dence  in  their  hands  \vhi(  h 
pointed  strongly  to  Win 
the  perpetrator  of 
the  robbi  ry,     Among  Ins 
effe<  ts  v..  i<-  a  tiny  eli  i  trie 

59 


lamp  and  a  portable  battery,  coated 
with  clay  similar  to  that  which 
underlay  the  looted  safe  ;  a  Colt's 
revolver  with  clay  clinging  to  its 
chambers  ;  pieces  of  cloth  of  the 
same  material  used  to  cover  the 
trap-door  of  the  burrow  by  which 
access  to  the  treasure  had  been 
gained  ;  a  box  of  tacks  of  peculiar 
design  identical  with  those  used  in 
fastening  the  cloth  upon  the  trap- 
door ;  a  steel  drill,  and  other 
articles  of  equal  significance.  A 
number  of  newspaper  clippings 
were  found  descriptive  of  notable 
burglaries  and  safe  robberies,  and 
they  had  evidently  been  carefully 
studied.  The  circumstantial  evi 
dence  was  strong,  and  it  was  sup- 
plemented by  stories  of  Winters's 
strange  conduct  during  the  two 
previous  months.  Several  persons 
had  seen  him  late  at  night  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  smelting  works,  but 
always  alone  and  always  anxious  to 
avoid  observation.  More  than  once. 
too,  he  had  been  seen  lurking  about 
the  spot  where  the  tunnel  had  been 
dug. 

But    "Winters    had    disappeared, 
and  for  twenty-four  hours  the  detec- 
tives searched  for  him  in  vain.    The 
clue  to  his  whereabouts  was  finally 
given  by  a  Utter  from   a   young   woman   in    the 
neighbouring   town  of  San    Rafael,  only  a  do/en 
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miles  distant,  and  there  Winters  was  found  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  the  robbery. 
Hurrying  him  across  the  bay  to  the  San 
Francisco  City  Prison,  the  detectives  began  their 
inquisition.  Winters  responded  to  their  questions 
with  remarkable  facility,  glibly  explaining  every 
damaging  circumstance,  and  protesting  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  robbery  save  what  he  had 
read  in  the  papers.  His  own  statements,  how- 
ever, added  to  the  gradually  accumulating  mass 
of  incriminating  evidence.  As  the  prisoner 
felt  the  toils  drawing  closer  about  him  he 
lost  his  composure  and  grew  fiercely  excited. 
Hour  after  hour  he  paced  the  detectives'  room 
with  nervous  haste,  angrily  repelling  all  who 
approached  him,  but  still  reiterating  his  asser- 
tions of  innocence.  But  despite  his  agitation 
it  was  curious  to  note  his  unmistakable  gratifi- 
cation at  the  notoriety  which  he  had  so  suddenly 
achieved,  and  he  listened  eagerly  to  comments 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  robbery  and  the 
widespread  interest  it  had  excited. 

"  It    is   the  greatest    robbery   the   world    has 
ever  seen,  and  it  must  have   been  a  wonderful 
man  who  did  it,"  he  said, 
complacently,    to  one   of 
his  gaolers. 

But  though  the  detec- 
tives no  longer  had  any 
doubt  that  they  had  the 
perpetrator  of  the  robbery 
in  custody,  no  clue  to  the 
hiding-place  of  his  booty 
had  been  found.  The 
■Selby  Company  had 
offered  a  reward  of 
25,ooodols.  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  gold,  and 
scores  of  amateur  detec- 
tives had  joined  in  the 
search.  Winters's  cabin 
was  ransacked,  the  ground 
about  it  was  upturned,  and 
the  hillside  was  searched 
for  signs  of  a  cache,  but 
all  without  result. 

With  this  secret  still  in 
his  possession  the  prisoner 
held  the  master  hand,  for 
to  convict  him  without  re- 
covering  the  gold  would 
have  been  but  an  empty 
triumph  for  the  detectives. 
They  bent  every  effort 
thi  refore  to  the  task  of 
obtaining  a  confession 
from  their  prisoner,  but 
for  two  days  he  stubbornly 
resisted  them.     As  a  last 


resort  the  superintendent  of  the  smelting 
works  was  called  to  their  aid  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Winters.  Then  for  the  first  time  the 
prisoner  betrayed  signs  of  weakening,  and  when 
the  superintendent  appealed  to  his  emotions 
and  fears,  suggesting  the  danger  of  mob  violence 
when  he  should  be  taken  back  to  the  scene  of 
the  crime  for  trial,  Winters's  nerve  suddenly 
gave  way.  He  broke  forth  into  a  confession  of 
his  guilt  and  without  further  reservation  told  the 
full  story  of  his  deed. 

He  said  that  for  many  months  he  had  been 
contemplating  the  robbery.  His  long  employ- 
ment in  the  works  had  thoroughly  familiarized 
him  with  the  arrangements  and  with  the  methods 
of  handling  the  bullion,  and  had  taught  him  the 
time  when  a  raid  upon  the  company's  strong 
box  would  give  him  the  best  results.  One  dark 
night  in  June,  two  months  before  the  final  con- 
summation of  his  plans,  he  began  burrowing 
the  tunnel  which  was  to  give  access  to  the  safe. 
He  commenced  by  scraping  away  the  dirt  with 
his  hands.  It  was  tedious  and  nerve-trying 
work.      Many  times  while  it  was  in  progress  the 
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watchman  in  charge  of  that  part  of  the  works 
tame  to  the  window  which  overlooked  the 
spot,  hut  he  failed  to  discover  the  figure 
crouching  in  the  shadow  beneath.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  work  Winters  filled  in  the 
hole  after  each  night's  digging,  packing  down 
the  dirt  and  covering  it  with  wet  sacks.  When 
the  hole  was  deep  enough  for  him  to  crawl  into 
it  he  made  a  trap-door  to  cover  the  mouth. 
Though  the  distance  was 
short,  it  was  weeks  before 
he  finally  1  cached  his  goal 

:ath      the      safe     and 

in  the  task  of  cutting 
through  its  iron  floor.  1  lis 
plan  was  to  drill  a  circle  of 
holes  without  actually  cut- 
ting through  the  iron,  so 
that  when  the  time  for  the 
coup  ani\ ed  an  entrance 
could  easily  be  forced. 
Finally  all  was   in    readi 

,  and  he  waited  only 
foi     the     momenl     that 
should   give   the    ri<  h 
results. 

I  n  'in   In  ■  ej  rie  i  m  the 

hillside       lie       kept       do   '' 

watch  upon  the  move 
ments  ol  the  tu^  which 
used  to  hung  the 
bullion  from  the  San 
1  rant  is<  o  offi<  e.     <  m  the 


night  of  August 
5th  he  saw  un- 
mistakable evi- 
dences   that   the 

consignment  was 
an  unusually  large 
one.  To  remove 
the  possibility  of 
a  mistake  he 
climbed  in  at  a 
window  at  the  rear 
of  the  works  and 
worked  his  way 
along  the  rafters 
until  he  reached 
a  point  which 
commanded  a 
view  of  the  safe. 
He  saw  bar  after 
bar  of  treasure 
carried  into  the 
safe,  until  a  large 
fortune  lay  within 
its  walls. 

Then  he  made 
his  way  hack  to 
the  open  air.  and  at  ten  o'clock  crawled  into 
his  burrow  to  complete  his  task.  Two  hours  of 
drilling  and  the  safe  was  conquered,  and  at  mid- 
night he  bent  upward  the  section  of  the  iron 
floor  which  he  had  cut  out.  The  noise  appalled 
him,  and  he  dropped  hack  into  the  hole,  revolver 
in  hand,  fully  expecting  instant  discovery.  This 
was  the  sound  which  the  workmen  had  attributed 
to  "ghosts,"  little  thinking  that  behind  the  locked 
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door  of  the  safe  a  desperate  burglar  was  crouch- 
ing ready  to  remove  its  golden  contents. 

But  no  interruption  followed,  and  Winters, 
regaining  his  nerve,  dropped  bar  after  bar  into 
his  burrow,   until   prudence  overcame  avarice 
and  he  dared  stay  no  longer.     Crawling  back 
into  the  outer  air  he  began  to  carry  his  booty 
away.     Taking  two  or  three  bars  at  a  time  he 
carried  them  through  the  railroad  tunnel  imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  the  works  and  out  upon 
the      wharf, 
which  ran  for 
several     hun- 
dred   feec    al- 
most  parallel 
w  i  t  h     the 
shore.     Here 
he  threw  the 
bars  into  the 
bay  at  a  point 
where       the 
water   at    low 
lidewasabout 
8ft.  deep.  The 
distance  from 
tin-  works    to 
this  place  was 
ab  mt  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile 
and  day   was 
breaking 
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Then  he  went  to 
his  cabin,  washed 
and  dressed  him- 
self, and  left  for 
San  Rafael,  where 
he  was  found  and 
arrested  on  the 
following  day. 

Winters's  con- 
fession filled  the 
detectives  with 
exultation,  for 
without  it  the 
discovery  of  the 
gold  in  its  watery 
hiding-  place 
would  have  been 
well-nigh  impos- 
sible. Prompt 
steps  were  taken 
for  its  recovery. 
Strongly  guard- 
ed, Winters  was 
hurried  across 
the  bay  in  a  tug, 
having  pro- 
lyl i  s  e  d  to 
guide  the 
officers  to  the 
precise  spot 
on  the  wharf 
from  which 
the  gold  was 
thrown.  It 
was  late  in  the 
evening  when 
the  party 
reached  the 
eastern  side  of 
the  bay,  and 
though  impa- 
tient of  delay 
the  detectives 
were  forced  to 
postpone  fur- 
ther action 
until  daylight. 
With  the  first 
grey  streaks  of  dawn  Winters  was  taken  to 
the  wharf.  Counting  his  steps  from  the  shore 
he  paused  and  tossed  a  pebble  into  the  water. 
"  That's  where  it  lies,"  he  said. 

Two  of  the  detectives  stripped  and  plunged 
into  the  bay,  and  a  few  minutes  later  they 
brought  to  the  surface  one  of  the  stolen  bars 
of  gold.  There  was  a  shout  of  triumph  from 
the  whole  party,  and  the  search  was  renewed. 
Before  it  was  interrupted  by  the  rising  tide 
o6,ooodols.  worth  of  bullion  had  been  fished 
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from  the  water.  From  day  to  day  thereafter  the 
search  was  prosecuted,  until  finally,  two  weeks 
after  the  robbery,  the  last  bar  was  discovered. 

Winters  was  taken  back  to  his  cell  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  an  immediate  trial. 
The  amazement  with  which  the  reading  public 
had  received  the  news  of  Winters's  confession 
had  turned  to  contempt  when  it  became  known 
that  the  marvellous  nerve  with  which  he  had 
planned  and  executed  the  robbery  had  utterly 
deserted  him  and  that,  after  having  such  an 
enormous  booty  within  his  clutches,  he  had 
weakly  yielded  up  the  secret  of  its  hiding-place. 
So  startling  had  been  the  deed  that  the  unthink- 
ing public  had  been  disposed  to  make  a  hero  of 
the  man.  But  the  ease  with  which  the  detectives 
forced  a  confession  from  him  dissipated  this 
absurd  idea.  Winters's  vanity  was  sore  stricken 
when    he    realized    the    manner    in    which    his 


hours  lattr  he  was  in  prison  clothes  and  had 
begun  to  serve  his  term. 

The  police  of  America,  and  particularly  the 
detectives  who  had  charge  of  the  case,  consider 
it  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  loot  which  was  secured  would  alone 
make  the  case  notable,  and  the  strange  mixture 
of  cunning  and  simplicity,  of  courage  and 
weakness,  shown  by  the  criminal  renders  it 
interesting  to  those  who  make  the  methods  of 
lawbreakers  a  study.  The  cool  daring  and 
careful  foresight  which  marked  the  inception  of 
the  crime  gave  way  as  soon  as  the  thief  had  the 
gold  in  his  clutches  to  childish  idiocy.  At  every 
turn  after  the  theft  had  been  accomplished 
Winters  had  blazed  a  trail  for  the  detectives  to 
follow.  The  great  robbery  which  he  had  con- 
templated for  months,  and  which  he  had  success- 
fully   accomplished,  came  to  naught — save  his 
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action  was  regarded,  and  he  endeavoured  in 
every  possible  way  to  create  the  impression  that 
in  return  for  his  disclosure  he  was  to  receive  a 
small  portion  from  the  Selby  Company  and  was 
to  get  a  very  light  sentence.  His  story,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  belied.  Just  nine  days  after 
the  robbery  was  committed  he  was  arraigned 
on  the  charge  of  burglary.  He  refused  to 
employ  counsel,  saying:  "I  don't  need  a  lawyer. 
I  am  smart  enough  to  handle  my  own  case." 

He  looked  with  disappointment  at  the  small 
number  of  spectators  that  assembled  in  the 
court-room  at  his  trial,  and  said  to  the  detectives  : 
"It  isn't  nearly  so  big  a  crowd  as  I  expected  to 
have." 

Winters  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
burglary,  and  on  August  21st,  fifteen  days  after 
the  robbery,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  extreme 
limit   of   fifteen    years'    imprisonment.       Three 


own  undoing — solely  through  his  hurried  flight 
from  fancied  danger. 

Had  Winters  destroyed  the  tools  with  which 
he  committed  the  theft,  and  gone  about  his  daily 
doings  as  usual,  he  would  never  have  been  dis- 
covered. And  had  he,  moreover,  after  his  arrest, 
kept  the  secret  of  the  hiding-place  of  the  gold, 
it  could  never  have  been  found  ;  and  doubtless 
the  Selby  Company  would  have  allowed  him  to 
go  free  on  restoring  part  of  the  gold. 

I  had  a  talk  with  Winters  just  before  he  went 
to  prison.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
accounts  of  his  crime  which  had  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  and  particularly  critical  of  the 
photograph  of  himself.  He  is  a  curious  paradox 
— devoid  of  fear  of  most  things  and  with  rare 
mechanical  skill  and  self-containment  ;  yet  he 
has  just  diat  lack  of  mental  balance  which  is 
almost  always  fatal  to  the  criminal. 


CHOOSING    A    NATION'S    FLAG. 

By  J.  S.  Blackham,  of  Melbourne. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Ministry  of  the  new  Australian  Commonwealth  was  to  obtain  designs  for 
a  Federal  Flag  which  should  represent  the  infant  nation  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  To  this 
end  a  competition  was  instituted,  a  prize  of  £200  being  offered  for  the  best  design.  No  fewer  than  30,000 
people  competed,  and  the  judges  took  some  considerable  time  to  arrive  at  a  verdict.  The  photographs 
illustrating  the  paper  were  specially  taken  for  "  The  Wide  World  Magazine." 
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of  building 
great  nation  of  which 
1 1  is  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York 
laid  the  political  foun- 
dations. 

( )ne  of  the  first  and 
most  engrossing  sub- 
jects   to    which    they 
devoted   their    atten 
tion  was  the  selection 
of   a    national    flag 
an  emblem  to  distin- 
guish UnitedAustralia 
among  the   countries 
of  the  world.    Appr  i 
priately enough, it  was 
a    Melbourne     news 
paper    called     77/,' 


HE  eyes  of  the  world  have  lately 
been  fixed  with  interest  and  expec- 
tation on  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  whose  inhabitants  have 
settled  down  in  earnest  to  the  task 
up    the 
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Herald  that  first  suggested  practical  thought  on 
the  matter  of  a  design  for  a  Federal  flag.  The 
conductors  of  this  enterprising  journal  offered  a 
substantial  prize  for  the  best  flag  to  be  designed 
according  to  conditions  very  carefully  drawn  up 

by  experts,  and  which 
required  due  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of 
heraldry,  blazonry, 
and  the  limitations  of 
bunting.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  invita- 
tion thus  given  was 
immediate  and  almost 
overwhelming.  Thou- 
sands of  designs 
poured  into  the  office 
of  the  paper,  and  a 
staff  of  clerks  was  kept 
busily  occupied  for 
weeks  in  classifying 
the  entries  and  the 
no  ins    de   plume    of 
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gallery  in  the  city  was  secured,  and  upon  its 
walls  and  on  special  stands  were  displayed  the 
works  of  the  exhibitors.  One  of  the  conditions 
was  that  the  Union  Jack  must  form  part  of  the 
design,  and  it 
may  safely  be 
asserted  that 
never  before  had 
that  emblem  of 
Britain's  great- 
ness been  sur- 
rounded by  such 
a  variety  of  de- 
vices and  ideas 
— worked  out  for 
the  most  part  in 
remark  a  b  1  y 
clever  fashion. 

Judges  were 
appointed,  repre- 
sentative of  the 
learned,  naval, 
and  military  pro- 
fessions, art  and 
commen  e,  and 
the  mercantile 
marine.  They 
had  an  unenvi- 
able task,  for 
making  a  selec- 
tion amidst  such 


world,  "  The  Herald 
universally  admired. 


a  wealth  of  mate- 
rial was  a  task  of 
unexampled 
difficulty.  But 
finally  it  was 
done,  and  the 
design  of  Mr.  F. 
Thompson  was 
acclaimed  as  the 
victor,  his  flag 
being  selected 
for  its  beauty 
and  simplicity. 
The  Jack  is  in 
its  accustomed 
place,  with  six 
bars  underneath 
it  to  typify  the 
six  States  of  the 
Commonwealth, 
and  the  constel- 
lation of  the 
Southern  Cross 
studs  the  "field." 
I  )istinctive  and 
striking,  and  un- 
like any  known 
flag  in  use  in  the 


flag,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
The  exhibition  was  visited 
by  thousands  of  persons,  and,  in  response  to 
many  requests,  was  taken  to  important  provincial 
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cities  for  the  delectation  of  the  country  residents. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  thus  raised  for  the 
charities,  but  more  important  than  this  was  the 
stimulation  of  interest  and  national  sentiment  in 
the  subject. 

Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  first 
executive  acts  of  the  Commonwealth  Ministry 
was  to  set  about  the  selection  of  a  design  for 
Australia's  flag,  to  be  afterwards  submitted  to 
the  Imperial  Government  for  approval.  In 
order  to  secure  the  very  widest  competition  the 
Prime  Minister  imposed  practically  no  condi- 
tions as  to  the  form  of  the  design,  and 
em  ouraged  all  to  take  part  by  offering  the  very 
substantial  prize  of  ,£75.  Meanwhile,  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Review  of  Reviews  had  launched 
a  similar  competition:  but  when  the  Govern 
in  nt  took  the  subject  in  hand  they  wisely 
abandoned  their  project,  and  added  the  designs 
tiny  had  received  and  the  prize-money  which 
they  had  set  apart  to  the  federal  under- 
taking. Thus  the  prize  was  brought  up  to  the 
handsome  figure  of  ^150  ;  but  as  evidencing 
the  wonderful  enthusiasm  which  by  this  time  had 
infected  the   community,   a  private  firm  offered 


still  another  ^50  to  the  successful  designer. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  competitors  for  the  honour 
of  designing  Australia's  flag  had  the  comforting 
prospect  before  them  of  possibly  winning  £200. 
How  many  there  were  who  entertained  this 
pleasant  anticipation  may  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  no  fewer  than  30,000  designs  were  sent 
into  the  Commonwealth  offices.  From  all  parts 
of  the  world  came  these  products  of  skill,  fancy, 
and  study.  Countries  so  far  removed  from  each 
other  as  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  the  United 
States  and  India,  Africa  and  England — indeed, 
nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  were 
represented  by  the  exhibitors.  From  the  belted 
eail  to  the  smallest  and  poorest  urchin  of  the 
back-blocks  with  a  taste  for  designing,  all  went 
in  lor  the  competition,  the  competitors  embrac- 
ing every  class  and  condition  of  society.  Many 
ladies  participated  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy, 
and,  as  the  result  proved,  again  demonstrated 
that,  in  many  things,  thev  are  capable  of  compet- 
ing on  even  terms  with  the  sterner  sex.  An  im- 
mense art  gallery  in  the  exhibition  building  was 
literally  packed  with  the  exhibits,  displayed 
with  admirable  taste  and  judgment.      A  perfect 
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blaze  of  colour  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  observers 
as  they  entered,  and  a 
bewildering  variety  of 
form  and  construction 
provoked  expressions 
of  amazement  that  so 
many  designs  were 
possible. 

Singularly  enough, 
although  the  competi- 
tors were  left  free  to 
exercise  the  wildest 
flights  of  imagination 
and  indulge  in  all  kinds 
of  combinations,  the 
British  instinct  asserted 
itself  in  remarkable 
fashion.  Not  5  per 
cent,  of  the  30,000  de- 
signs lacked,  in  some 
form  or  other,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Australia  is  a  nation  under  the  Crown.  The 
Union  Jack  was  either  present  or  was  indicated  ; 
and,  indeed,  many  of  the  flags  sought  to  intro- 
duce the  British  Lion  and  other  emblems  of  the 
dearly-loved  homeland. 

To  a  committee  of  naval  experts  was  in- 
trusted the  extremely  difficult  task  of  making 
the  final  selection.  A  whole  week  was  required 
for  the  performance  of  the  duty,  and  very  con- 
scientious were  the  judges.  Their  ultimate 
choice  is  reproduced  in  the  accompanying 
photograph,  and  it  is  that  of  a  design  which  was 
hit  upon  by  no  fewer  than  five  exhibitors,  who 
consequently  received  ^40  each.      As  will  be 
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observed,  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  Southern 
Cross  are  the  principal 
feature  of  the  winning 
flag,  while  the  six 
pointed  star  is  in- 
tended to  denote  the 
six  States  of  the 
Federation.  The  de- 
cision, as  was,  perhaps, 
to  be  expected,  has 
given  rise  to  profound 
dissatisfaction  and 
interminable  contro- 
versy, which  is  even 
now  proceeding  vigor- 
ously in  the  City  of 
Melbourne.  The 
relative  merits  of  what 
are  known  as  "  The 
Herald  flag"  (shown  in 
another  of  our  photographs)  and  the  "  Common- 
wealth flag''  are  being  actively  discussed  and 
debated.  At  all  events,  however,  the  dispute 
has  resulted  in  an  education  respecting  the  origin 
and  uses  of  flags  that  has  never  previously  been 
given  to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  flag  competition,  a  prize 
of  ,£75  was  also  offered  for  the  best  design  for 
the  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  obverse 
design  of  one  exhibitor  and  the  reverse  of 
another  were  selected,  and  these  persons  accord- 
ingly divided  the  prize.  The  show  excited  the 
greatest  interest  in  Melbourne,  and  was  visited 
by  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  and  a 
number  of  other  distinguished  personages. 
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Mow   the    Siraffs    was    JCosf. 

AN  EVENTFUL  HUNT  ON  THE  LIMPOPO  RIVER. 

By    Frank    YVatkins. 

The   story   of    an    exciting   adventure  which   happened    to    a    relation    of    the    author    in     1893.      The 
pursuit    of    a    fine    giraffe    led    him    into    deadly  peril,    and    although    he    shot   the    animal   he    did    not 

even    have    the    satisfaction    of    securing   its    skin. 


Y  grandfather,  Mr. 

Glynn,  lived  on  a 

farm    lying    some 

thirty  -  five    miles 

north-east  of 
Lydenburg,  in  the  Transvaal. 
From  this  farmstead  he  and 
his  two  sons  went  about  once 
a  year  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion for  a  couple  of  months. 
They  usually  went  to  the  dis- 
trict lying  near  the  Limpopo 
River,  known  as  the  "  Low 
Country." 

In  the  spring  of  1893  Mr. 
Glynn  and  his  two  sons  set 
out  for  the  "  Low  Country " 
with  the  special  intention  of 
securing  some  giraffe.  The 
journey  occupied  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Glynn 
and  his  sons  had  very  good 
sport. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done 
on    arriving    at    a    fresh     hunting  -  ground    is 
to    make    a    camp,    from    which     daily    trips 
can   be  made  into  the  bush,  and   this  the  party 
now  proceeded  to  do.       They  selected  an  open 
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place  in  the  middle  of  the 
densest  part  of  the  wood, 
building  a  barricade  of 
mimosa  bushes  to  keep  the 
prowling  jackals  and  hyenas 
from  entering  the  camp  at 
night.  The  small  brushwood 
was  cleared  away  and  the  place 
made  clean  and  comfortable. 
The  weather  was  delightful 
and  game  plentiful,  so  that 
everybody  was  kept  very  busy. 
Several  herds  of  giraffe  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  and 
some  very  fine  specimens  were 
secured.  An  expedition  was 
also  made  to  the  banks  of 
the  Limpopo  River,  and 
several  large  crocodiles  were 
brought  back  to  the  camp  as 
a  result. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Glynn 
set  out  by  himself  on  a  solitary 
hunt,  leaving  the  camp  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  rode  his  favourite 
hunter  and  carried  a  Martini  -  Henry  rifle. 
The  trip  was  made  with  the  idea  of  shooting 
a  lion,  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. He  saw 
no  signs  of  lions, 
and  was  just  about 
to  return  to  camp 
in  disgust  when 
he  caught  sight  of 
a  couple  of  giraffes 
feeding  by  the 
banks  of  a  small 
stream.  One  of 
them,  a  bull,  was 
a  m  a  g  n  i  f  i  c  e  n  t 
creature,  the  best 
my  grandfather 
had  ever  seen. 
This  was  a  chance 
not  to  be  missed. 
D i  s  m  ounting, 
he  crept  through 
t  he    long   gin  ss 
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and  bushes  until  he  was  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  the  pair.  They  were  quietly 
feeding,  with  their  backs  turned  towards  him, 
and  had  apparently  no  idea  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  them.  Mr.  Glynn  stood  up,  took 
steady  aim,  and  then  fired.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, just  as  he  pulled  the  trigger  the  huge 
animal  moved  its  head,  and  the  bullet,  in- 
stead of  entering  the  brain,  only  passed 
through  its  jaws.  With  a  bound  the  animals 
were  off,  and  in  an  instant  were  lost  to  view. 
Mr.  Glynn  rushed 
back  to  where  his 
horse  was  standing 
and,  mounting 
hurriedly,  rode 
after  them.  Blood 
was  flowing  freely 
from  the  wounded 
animal,  so  that  he 
was  easily  able  to 
follow  it. 

The  chase  was 
a  long  one.  Some- 
times the  bush 
was  so  dense  that 
the  hunter  was 
forced  to  go  very 
slowly  for  fear  of 
being  swept  from 
the  saddle  by  some 
overhanging 
branch.  At  length, 
after  a  good  hour's 
ride,  he  came 
across  the  wound- 
ed giraffe  lying 
exhausted  on  the 
ground.  Loss  of 
blood  had  ren- 
dered it  too  weak 
to  go  any  farther, 
and  another  bullet 
soon  put  it  out  of 
its  misery.  Mr. 
G  1  y  n  n     t  h  e  n 

glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was  past  two  o'clock. 
He  was,  he  calculated,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
camp,  so  that  the  skinning  of  the  beast  must  be 
left  until  he  could  bring  help  the  next  day.  He 
therefore  made  the  carcass  temporarily  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  vultures  and  other  birds 
of  prey  by  covering  the  body  with  branches 
of  the  mimosa  tree,  and  then  prepared  to 
return  home.  On  looking  round,  however, 
he  saw  to  his  dismay  a  dark  shadow,  which 
looked  very  much  like  a  large  black  cloud, 
coming  from  the  direction  in  which  the  camp 
lav.      II,:  was  a  veteran   hunter,  and   lie  knew  at 


once  what  the  cloud  meant.      The  bush  was  on 
fire,  and  the  sinister-looking  cloud  was  smoke  ! 

There  was  a  fair  wind  blowing  at  the  time, 
and  the  fire  seemed  to  be  making  rapid  progress 
towards  him.  In  a  very  short  time  it  would  be 
upon  him  ;  what  was  he  to  do  ?  Instantly  he 
felt  for  his  matches,  but  by  some  terrible  mis- 
fortune he  had  come  away  without  any.  What 
he  wished  to  do  with  them  was  to  set  fire  to  the 
grass  about  him,  and  so  burn  a  clear  patch 
where  he  could  remain  until  the  fire  had  passed 

— a  usual  and  very 
effective  expedient 
in  such  emergen- 
cies. But  now, 
owing  to  the  lack 
of  matches,  he 
was  helpless. 

The  f  i  r  e  ex- 
tended for  several 
miles  to  right  and 
left,  so  that  it  was 
useless  trying  to 
ride  round  it  and 
so  return  to  the 
camp.  Besides, 
the  camp  itself 
might  be  involved. 
His  next  thought 
was  to  climb  a  tree 
and  remain  there 
until  it  had  passed 
under  him.  This 
scheme  was  full  of 
risks,  however,  for 
if  the  tree  in  which 
he  was  lodged 
caught  fire  he 
would  be  burnt 
alive  in  a  most 
miserable  manner. 
But  no  other 
course  seemed  to 
present  itself  to 
liis  mind,  so  he 
set  about  carrying 
the  plan  into  effect.  There  was  a  good-si/ed 
tree  just  to  his  right,  and  this  he  began  to 
climb.  The  tree  was  covered  with  thorns,  and 
he  was  terribly  scratched  by  the  time  he  got 
into  its  highest  branches.  He  had  left  his 
exhausted  horse  to  take  care  of  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree,  trusting  that  its  instinct 
would  warn  it  of  the  coming  danger.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  he  took  his  rifle  up  in  the  tree 
with  him. 

From  his  elevated  position  in  the  tree-top 
.Mr.  Glynn  observed  that  the  fire  had  made 
rapid    progress  .    the    wind,    too,    was    increasing 
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in  force.  He  was  just  arranging  a  comfortable 
seat  for  himself  when  he  noticed  the  bandolier 
of  cartridges  about  his  waist.  Hastily  removing 
it,  he  balanced  it  on  the  end  of  his  rifle,  reached 
up  as  high  as  he  could,  and  hooked  the  belt 
over  a  small  branch  on  the  very  top  of  the  tree. 
He  took  this  precaution  because  he  was  afraid 
that  the  great  heat  of  the  fire  might  explode  the 
cartridges  and  blow  him  to  pieces. 

Having  done  this  he  placed  his  rifle  on  a 
branch  and  waited  as  calmly  as  he  could  for  the 
oncoming  fire.  The  distance  between  the 
leaping  flames  and 
the  tree  in  which 
Mr.  Glynn  was 
perched  was  now 
only  about  half  a 
mile,  and  at  the 
terrible  rate  at 
which  the  fire  was 
advancing  he 
reckoned  that  it 
would  be  upon 
him  in  about 
fifteen  minutes. 
Already  he  could 
hear  a  faint  roar 
as  the  flames 
licked  up  the  green 
wood  and  crackled 
in  the  long,  dry 
grass.  Theheavens 
were  darkened  by 
the  huge  cloud  of 
smoke  which  over- 
hung the  conflagra- 
tion and  sparks 
were  flying  in  all 
directions. 

So  intent  was 
Mr.  Glynn  in  look- 
ing at  the  ap- 
proaching danger 
that  he  did  not 
notice  what  was 
passing  in  the  im 
mediate  neigh 
bourhood    of    the 

tree.  Suddenly,  however,  he  was  startled  by 
a  long,  loud  hissing  noise,  which  came  from 
directly  underneath  him.  Looking  down  he 
saw,  to  his  horror,  that  a  huge  snake  was 
squirming  its  way  up  the  tree,  evidently  trying 
to  escape  from  the  lire  in  the  same  way  as 
he  himself  had  chosen.  Inch  by  inch  it 
made  its  way  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
it  was  within  a  few  feet  of  my  grandfather's 
legs  when  lie  pointed  his  rifle  downwards  and 
fired.      The   bullet    shattered    the    n-ptile's   head 


and  it  fell  to  the  ground,  the  coils  slowly  un- 
winding themselves.  He  was  now  able  to  see  it 
as  it  lay  writhing  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  It  must 
have  been  quite  ioft.  in  length,  and  was  as  thick 
in  the  middle  as  a  man's  thigh,  so  that  it  was 
evident  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
encircled  by  its  deadly  coils  and  crushed  to  death. 
The  fire  was  by  this  time  quite  near  and  the 
wind  was  still  increasing.  Mr.  Glynn  could  see 
the  huge  flames  as  they  leapt  and  roared  over 
the  branches  of  the  smaller  trees,  and  showers 
of  sparks  flew  high  into  the  air.     Nearer  and 

nearer  came  the 
conflagration,  until 
it  was  within  a 
couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  the  tree. 
Then,  impelled  by 
a  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  it  sped  for- 
ward at  double  its 
former  pace.  The 
sparks  struck  my 
grandfather  in  the 
face,  forcing  him 
to  pull  his  felt  hat 
down  over  his  eyes 
to  protect  them. 
His  beard,  and,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  the 
hair  on  his  face, 
was  singed  off. 
The  heat  was  ter- 
rible, the  smoke 
nearly  suffocated 
him,  and  the  air 
was  full  of  the 
roaring  of  the 
flames.  It  was  a 
fearful  moment. 
Mr.  Glynn's  hands 
and  feet  w  e  r  e 
burnt,  and  once  or 
twice  his  clothes 
caught  fire  and  he 
was  only  able  to 
extinguish  them 
after  burning  his 
hands  badly.  Every  moment  he  expected 
either  that  the  tree  itself  would  catch  fire 
or  else  that  he  would  be  unable  to  maintain 
his  hold  and  pitch  down  into  the  roaring 
vortex  of  flame  which  raged  among  the 
underbrush. 

At  length  the  last  of  the  smoke  cleared  away 
and  the  blackened  and  burned  man  in  the  tree- 
top  summoned  up  courage  to  open  his  eyes  and 
look  around  him.  Everywhere  he  saw  nothing 
but  a   dreary,    black   waste,    where    before   had 
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been  trees  and  bushes.  The  fire  itself  had 
swept  past,  and  was  now  speeding  away  behind 
him  on  its  mission  of  destruction. 

Slowly  and  with  great  pain  Mr.  Glynn 
managed  to  stand  on  a  branch  and  unhook  his 
belt  of  cartridges,  which  had  luckily  remained 
untouched.  Then  he  made  his  way  down  the 
tree,  discovering,  when  he  reached  the  ground, 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  stand.  The  fire, 
he  noticed,  had  scorched  the  snake's  body  into 
a  black  mass,  which  looked  like  the  charred 
branch  of  a  tree.  As  for  the  fine  giraffe — the 
pursuit  of  which  had  caused  him  so  much 
trouble — its  body  had  been  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  flames. 

It  was  now  nearly  five  o'clock,  and  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  dark  before  he  could  travel 
more  than  four  or  five  miles.  However,  he  set 
out,  laboriously  tramping  over  the  burnt  ashes 
and  charred  tree-stumps  in  which  the  fire  still 
lingered.  His  feet  were  terribly  blistered,  and 
the  rough  way,  still  hot  and  smoking,  increased 
his  agony. 

A  mile  or  so  farther  on  he  came  across  a 
small  stream,  the  surface  of  which  was  covered 
with  soot  and  ashes.  But  his  thirst — aggravated 
by  the  heat — was  becoming  unendurable,  and 
he  drank  the  filthy  water  with  pleasure.  When 
darkness  came  on  he  found  himself  on  the  brow 
of  a  low  hill,  but  still  many  miles  from  camp. 
Just  to  his  right  stood  a  tall  tree,  which  had  not 
been  burnt  by  the  fire,  and  up  this  he  scrambled 
with  infinite  labour,  making  himself  as  secure  as 
possible  for  the  night.  Sleep  in  this  very 
uncomfortable   position   was   more   or   less    out 


of  the  question  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  was  out  of 
the  reach  of  wild  animals. 

The  long  night  passed  slowly  away  and  morn- 
ing dawned.  As  soon  as  the  first  welcome 
streaks  of  light  came  over  the  hills  Mr.  Glynn 
came  down  from  his  resting-place  and  once 
more  plodded  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp.  He  was  very  stiff  from  his  cramped 
position  in  the  tree  and  his  wounds  were  begin- 
ning to  pain  him  terribly.  He  had  just  had  a 
drink  from  a  clear  spring  when,  about  ten 
o'clock,  he  heard  a  gun-shot  in  the  direction  of 
the  camp.  He  immediately  loaded  his  own 
rifle  and  fired  into  the  air.  Then  more  shots 
were  heard,  and  to  these  he  replied.  Nearly  an 
hour  had  elapsed  since  he  had  heard  the  first 
shot,  and  he  was  beginning  to  lose  heart,  when 
at  last  he  saw  his  two  sons  and  several  Kaffirs 
come  riding  through  the  bush.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  them  Mr.  Glynn  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and 
rushed  forward  excitedly.  But  the  reaction  was 
too  much  for  the  poor,  shattered  man,  burnt  and 
bruised  as  he  was,  and  he  fell  forward  in  a  swoon. 
When  he  came  to  again  he  saw  familiar  figures 
moving  round  him  and  he  was  given  some 
brandy.  This  revived  him,  and  after  he  had 
rested  a  little  while  he  was  lifted  on  to  a  horse 
and  the  little  party  set  out  slowly  for  camp.  They 
arrived  there  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Mr.  Glynn  was  at  once  put  to  bed.  He  lay 
between  life  and  death  for  several  weeks,  his 
burns  causing  him  terrible  agony.  At  length, 
however,  he  recovered,  and  the  expedition  set 
off  back  for  Sabie,  Mr.  Glynn  having  had  quite 
as  much  sport  as  he  cared  for. 


/■'rout  ii 


By  Orrin  E.   Dunlap. 


Many  people   have   attempted  foolhardy  feats  in  connection  with  Niagara,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 

performance  heiein   described   has  never  been  equalled.     Mr.    Dunlap  relates   how   Mrs.  Anna    Edson 

Taylor  went  through   the   upper  rapids  and  over  the  great  Horseshoe  or  Canadian  Fall  sealed  up    in  a 

barrel.     He  illustrates  his  account  with  a  set  of  photographs  taken  specially  for  this  Magazine. 


EVER  before  had  an  audience  looked 
upon  such  a  feat  as  that  performed 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Edson  Taylor  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  October 
24th,   1 90 1,   when,  in  the  presence 

of   thousands   of    people,    she    made   the    trip 

through  the  upper  rapids  of  the  Niagara  River 

and  over  the   Horseshoe  or  Canadian  Fall  in 

safety.      That  she  is  alive  to-day   to   tell  the 

story  of  her  experience  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

Numerous  stories,  all  more  or  less   apocryphal, 

have  been  told  of  animals  having  passed  over 

the  fall  in  safety,  but  it  seems   incredible  that 

any  human  being  could 

make    the   frightful 

plunge  from  the  upper 

to  the  lower  level  and 

survive   the  ordeal. 

This    feat    Mrs.   Anna 

Edson    Taylor    lias 

accomplished,  and  she 

stands   alone  as  beinc; 

the    only    person    who 

ever    really   attempted 

the  feat,  to  say  nothing 

of  accomplishing  it.    It 

is  true  that  every  now 

and  then  foolish  people, 

yearning  for  notoriety, 

have   announced    that 

they   intended    to    at- 
tempt the  plunge,  but 

it  may  be  set  down  as 

fact  that  no  person  be- 
side   Mrs.    Taylor  has 

ever    even    attempted 

such  a  performance. 
It    was    in    October 

that  Mrs.    Taylor   and 

her     "  business      man 

ager     reai  bed  Niagara 

Falls   from    Bay   City, 

'  ■"  MRS.    ANNA    EDSON    TAYI 

Midi.        They    brought  From  a  Photo,  by 


with  them  a  barrel  made  of  Kentucky  oak.  It 
somewhat  resembled  a  beer  cask  in  shape,  but  it 
was  larger.  It  stood  4ft.  6in.  high,  28m.  in  dia- 
meter at  the  middle,  24m.  at  the  large  end,  and 
1  Sin.  at  the  small  end.  Ten  strong  hoops  bound 
it  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  barrel  was  un- 
painted.  Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  manager  were 
not  gifted  with  riches.  Like  many  others,  they 
had  travelled  to  Niagara  to  make  money,  not  to 
spend  it,  and  accordingly  a  friend  in  the  person 
of  an  enterprising  hotel-proprietor  advanced  the 
4dols.  necessary  to  pay  the  charges  on  the 
barrel  and  redeem  it  from  the  express  company. 

Then  it  was  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  friend's 
hotel,  where  thousands 
went  to  see  it,  and  the 
speculator  reaped  a  tre- 
mendous profit  on  his 
modest  investment.  In 
its  general  shape  the 
barrel  closely  resem  bled 
the  casks  in  which 
several  people  have 
voyaged  through  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids,  but 
this  barrel  was  of 
peculiar  interest  be- 
cause it  was  designed 
to  carry  a  woman  over 
the  falls  themselves. 

To  tell  the  truth, 
the  Niagara  Falls  folk 
laughed  at  the  idea. 
That  anybody  would 
have  the  audacity  to 
attempt  such  a  feat 
they  did  not  believe, 
and,  if  they  did  at- 
tempt it,  they  would 
certainly  never  come 
out    alive.       And    cer- 
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uc-re  against  the  success  of  such  an  enter 
prise.  Above  the  Horseshoe  Fall  of  Niagara 
there  is  a  stretch  of  rapids  fully  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long.  The  start,  if  a  start 
was  to  be  made,  must  be  fully  a  mile  up  the 
river,  in  the  quiet  water  where  a  boat  would  be 
safe.  If  the  barrel  was  to  be  set  adrift  it  must 
be  directed  well  into  the  current  that  runs  close 
to  the  Canadian  shore,  for  if  it  were  caught  by 
the  mad  current  that  rushes  down  over  the 
American  Fall  the  death  of  its  occupant  on  the 
rocks  below  must  inevitably  follow.  Everybody 
recognised  that  if  the  woman  wished  to  succeed 
her  only  chance  lay  in  passing  down  the  Canadian 
channel.  But  this  channel  is  a  wild,  tumultuous 
place.  From  the  point  where  the  waters  begin 
to  get  agitated  to  the  brink  of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall  there  is  a  sheer  descent  of  55ft..  and  for 
this  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  the  waters 
tumble  and  toss  in 
tremendous  fury, 
breaking  in  cataracts 
of  foam  over  reef  after 
reef  -  and  between 
Goat  Island  and  the 
I  dominion  shore  there 
are  many  reefs.  If 
Mrs.  Taylor  had  quiet 
water  above  the  fall 
she  might,  >aid  the 
experts,  survive  the 
fearful  leap  over  the 
pr<  1  ipi(  e,  but  that 
frightful  tumbling 
about  in  the  wild 
reaches  of  the  upper 
river  was  of  itself 
Buffii  ient  to  1  ause 
death. 

But  in  spite  uf  the 

ad\  ;<  e   ol     li ■   who 

tried  to  dissuade  her 
from  her  enterprise, 
Mi  I  aylor  persisted. 
She  had  come  to 
\  _.i  1 .1  i' >  j'  1 1  >vei  the 
fall,  she  >aid,  and 
jhe    would.        Il     was 

the 

>le   believed    this, 
and     tin-     majority 

hed  her  to  scorn  until  she  had  a<  tuall)  pei 
formed  the  I 

1  the  afternoon  ol    Fi  iday,  <  >«  tober    1 8th, 
Mi       I.e.:  i      barrel  v  thi    II 

shoe  for  .w\  experimental   trip,      li    was   to 
out    in    the    ii'  n    Port    I'.iv   about    foui 

o'clock,    taken    well    across    the    rivei    to   the 


■ 


Canadian  sh  I  adrift.      It  1  arried 

a  cat  as  a  passenger.  It  rode  through  the 
rapids  and  made  the  plunge  over  the  fall  in 
good  style,  but  it  was  some  few  minutes  er< 
it  appeared  on  the  lower  river.  When  it  was 
captured,  and  the  top  taken  off,  the  barrel  was 
half  full  of  water  and  pussy  was  dead. 

The  fatal  ending  of  the  cat,  even  tho 
these  animals  are  said  to  have  nine  lives,  did 
not  deter  Mrs.  Taylor.  Her  preparations  fo: 
the  trip  were  continued.  The  barrel  was  sent 
around  to  Ceorge  Hillman's  blacksmith  shop  or. 
Niagara  Street,  where  Mr.  Hillman  attached  an 
anvil,  weighing  ioolb.,  to  the  outside  of  tin 
bottom.  'Twelve  strong  bolts  and  three  straps 
of  iron  held  the  anvil  fast.  'The  object  of  thus 
weighting  the  barrel  was  that  it  might  ride 
upright,    carrying   the  occupant    in    a    standing 

position.  A  local 
harness  -  maker  was 
then  called  in  to  sup- 
pi}'  a  harness  rigging 
for  the  interior,  and 
this  was  placed  in 
position.  It  consisted 
of  straps  looped  at 
the  sides,  through 
which  Mrs.  'Taylor 
might  pass  her  arms, 
and  a  s u  r  c i n  gl e 
arrangement  to  fasten 
about  her  waist,  this 
latter  portion  of  the 
harness  b<  ing  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the 

barrel.  The  object  ol 
all  this  was  that, 
should  she  1"  come 
unconscious  on  the 
voyage  and  her  arms 
and  hands  refuse  to 
hold    on    to  tin'    strap 

loops  at  the  side,  the 
surcingle  about  her 
waist  would  prevent 
her  pitching  forward 
on  to  her  1 1 « 

It    was   announced 

that  Mis.  Ta\h>r 
would  make  the  trip 
on  Sundaj  afternoon, 
>!'•  1      20th, 

there  was  a   big  crowd  out    to  see    the   event. 

I  [ow  he   did    not    go  ovei    on    that    day, 

ami   tip-  disappointed    thousands    felt    that    they 

had  b<  1  n  "  done."     Wednesday,  ( ><  tob<  1  23rd, 
the  date  nexl  sel<  1  t<  -I,  and  the  explanation 

:  that    Mrs      I   i\  loi's  was 

not  in  shape  on  the  Sunday  befon        fh >- 
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tinuance  of  her  preparations'  and  the  announce- 
ments caused  Coroner  Hart  Slocum  to  realize 
that  possibly  the  woman  might  go  over  after 
all,  and  so  he  notified  the  city  police  to  arrest 
any  person  who  might  start  out  on  the  upper 
river  with  Mrs.   Taylor  or  her  barrel. 

Wednesday,  October  23rd,  dawned  bright 
and  clear.  Mrs.  Taylor's  friends  reported  that 
she  was  still  deter- 
mined to  make  the 
trip.  "She  will 
certainly  go,"  said 
they,  "if  the  police 
do  not  stop  her." 
It  was  noised  about 
the  city,  especially 
in  newspaper 
circles,  that  early 
that  morning  Mrs. 
Taylor's  barrel  had 
been  sent  to  Port 
Day,  and  that  she 
had  left  her  house 
in  First  Street  and 
gone  to  a  house 
near  by,  there  to 
await  the  coming  of 
the  afternoon  hour 
when  she  was  ex- 
pected to  make  the 
trip.  That  after- 
noon thousands  of 
people  gathered  at 
every  vantage  point 
along  the  river.  On 
the  Canadian  side 
the  people  were 
massed  in  great  crowds,  while  all  along  the 
outer  shore  of  Coat  Island  the  river  front  was 
simply  black  with  humanity,  all  anxious  to  wit- 
ness the  plunge  of  the  barrel  containing  a  human 
being  over  the  falls. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  the  people 
enjoyed  the  fresh  air  and  the  expectancy,  but 
hour  alter  hour  passed  and  nothing  happened. 
Afternoon  crept  into  evening,  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
and  her  barrel  were  unseen.  Then  it  was  that 
the  people  became  convinced  that  the  woman 
was  a  fraud.  In  spite  of  their  disappointment, 
they  freely  gave  her  credit  lor  having  better 
s  :nse  than  to  go  on  a  trip  which  they  felt  could 
only  end  in  death. 

I. ate  that  afternoon  word  came  from  Port 
Da)  that  Mis.  Taylor's  failure  to  go  was  through 
no  fault  of  her  own.  She  had  thrown  off  her 
Street  apparel  and  dressed  in  readiness  for  the 
trip.  She  had  crept  into  the  barrel  as  it  stood 
in  the  kitchen  of  Fred  Trusdale's  house,  and 
four  stalwart  men  had  carried  barrel,  woman  and 
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all,  to  a  row-boat.  It  was  a  few  minutes  before 
three  o'clock  that  the  barrel  was  placed  in  the 
boat,  which  was  a  good-sized  yawl,  and  Fred 
Trusdale  and  Fred  Robinson,  two  experienced 
rivermen,  started  out  toward  Grass  Island  with 
it.  The  current  was  swift  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale.  White-capped  waves  tossed  all 
around,    and    the    experienced    rivermen    soon 

decided  that  with 
such  a  sea  running 
they  would  be  un- 
able to  take  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  her 
barrel  into  the 
desired  current: 
they  knew  it  would 
be  as  much  as  their 
lives  were  worth  to 
try  and  get  there. 
The  wind  was  blow- 
ing right  up  the 
river,  and  were  the 
barrel  launched  it 
was  possible  that 
the  wind  would 
sweep  it  into  the 
channel  which 
would  carry  it  over 
the  American  fall, 
where  death  was 
inevitable.  It  was 
too  great  a  risk  for 
all  concerned,  they 
felt,  and  they  re- 
turned to  the  shore, 
Mrs.  Taylorleaving 
the  barrel  o  n 
Crass  Island  and  taking  a  position  in  the  boat. 
In  placing  the  barrel  in  the  boat  the  end  at 
which  Mrs.  Taylor's  head  lay  was  lower  than  the 
other  end,  and  in  the  trip  to  the  island  the  con- 
fined air  of  the  cask  and  the  tossing  of  the 
waves  made  her  sea-sick.  However,  she  did  not 
lose  her  nerve,  and  frankly  told  the  men  that 
she  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  shore. 

"The  boatmen  say  the  wind  was  too  high  to 
take  the  chances  of  launching  my  barrel,"  said 
she.  "I  am  awfully  sorry  to  disappoint  the 
people  ;  but  I  could  not  help  it,  and  I  believe 
the\-  were  right  in  bringing  me  back.  I  will 
make  the  trip  to-morrow  if  the  wind  does  not 
interfere. 

"  1  shall  have  the  barrel  filled  with  air  by  a 
bicych'  pump.  I  believe  that  I  can  live  fully  an 
hour,  or  perhaps  two,  with  the  cover  closed.  I 
have  no  fear  on  that  score,  but  I  dread  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids,  and  I  do  not  want  my  barrel 
to  escape  the  watchers  below  the  falls  and  get 
into  the   whirlpool.      I  do    not   mind   telling  you 
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that  I  am  doing  this  for  y.     I  do  not  know 

how  money  is  to  be  made  from  the  venture, 
but  my  manager  is  sanguine  that  there  is  money 
in  it,  and  I  have  faith  in  him.  I  have  given 
freely  to  charity  all  my  life,  and  now  I  feel  that 
if  1  make  the  trip  in  safety  the  world  will  do 
something  for  me. 

■■  1  have  had  some  queer  adventures  in  my 
day,  and  I  know  that  the  trip  over  the  falls  will 
he  the  greatest  of  all  my  experiences,  hut  I  haw- 
not  the  slightest  fear.  1  am  determined  in  this 
venture,  and  I  will  go  over  the  falls  in  my  barrel 
if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so." 

All  who  saw  and  talked  with  Mis.  Taylor 
that  afternoon  agreed  that  then-  was  no 
doubt  about  her  determination  to  go  over  the 
falls.  h  was  astonishing  how  her  mind  held  to 
its  firmness.  It  had  been  pointed  out  to  her 
in  many  ways  that  she  couldn't  hope  to  survive 
the  ordeal,  but  all  such  talk  made  no  difference. 
She  had  come  to  Niagara  to  conquer  the  falls, 
and  conquer  them  she  would  or  die.  But  never 
on<e  did  Mis.  Taylor  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
latal  ending.  The  n<  arest  she  got  to  that  point 
was  on  the  following  day,  when  she  made  known 
her  s i > t .  r's  address  in  case  she  did  not  survive. 

Thursday  morning,  October  24th,  brought 
another  pleasant  day.  I  he  air  had  grown  a 
little  cooler,  and  it  was  not  quite  so  pleasant  for 
the  people  standing  on  the  river  hanks.  Several 
thousands  gath.  red  there,  however,  far  more 
than  on  tin-  day  b<  for* .     The  public  confidence 

in    the    woman    seemed    to  have    increased,    and 

few  cared  to  miss  seeing  the  spectacle.  That 
morning  Mis.  Taylor  went  to  Port  Da)  early 
and  at  on<  e  began  preparations  for  the  trip.  A 
lew  changes  were  made  in  the   barrel,  hut  they 

'■I    a  minor    nature.      Aft<  moon    1  ame.       A 

slight   d«  ■  ui i'  '1  owing  to  the  non  arrival 

oi  Fred    R<  ibinson,   one  oi  the  men  who  had 

ted   the  day   before.     When   he  put    in  an 

arance  he  1.  fus<  <1  to  do  anything. 

••  I   wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  busim 

iid.     ••  I   have  been   talking  with  a   lew  ol 

my  friends  and  tin-  police,  and  the)  advise  iii 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. " 

Even  this  intimation  that  the  tup  was  likely 

to  prove  fatal  did   not   <  hange    Mi       I  a)  loi  > 

William     1  lolloran    wa  s    a<  1  epted    in 

Robinson's  place,  and  the  two  men,  with  Mi  . 

Taylm  ami    h>  1   barrel  in  the   boat,  pulled  OUt  to 

I  land,  followed  by  two  men   in  another 
1  ady  to  nn,].  1 

left  I'  rl  Da  ,  whi<  h  is  the  entrant  e  t"  the 
hydra ulii  <  anal,  .it  1.23  p.m.,  and  arrived  ai  the 
head  of  i  ,i.,  1  Island  at  2. »;  p.m. 

Mrs,   I  ayloi  «  horl  blai  k  walking  skut, 

a    blue  and    white    blouse,    black    sto<  kin-s,  .mil 

tan  slipp  :        I  he  barrel  was  allowed  to  lie  in 

\  (rill  UI 


the  water  in  order  that  the  wood   might  swell  up 
as    tight    as    possible.       Mrs.    Taylor   next    pro 

led  to  get  into  the  barrel,  and  was  not  long 
in  getting  reads.  She  was  die  coolest  one  on 
the  island  that  day,  for  the  others  gathered 
about  knew  of  the  dangers  of  the  trip  better 
than  this  woman,  hut  nothing  they  could  say  or 
do  served  to  alter  her  terrible  determination. 
She  went  about  every  step  with  remarkable 
coolness.  At  no  point  was  there  the  slightest 
hesitation  ;  her  composure  was  truly  marvel- 
lous. The  men  about  were  amazed  at  her, 
and  some  even  questioned  her  sanity.  After 
she  got  into  the  barrel  the  surcingle  arm 
ment  about  her  waist  was  fastened  by  a  hasp  to 
the  hottom  of  the  barrel.  Two  large  cushions 
protected  the  front  ami  hack  of  her  body 
from  the  shoulders  down  to  above  the  ki 
and  an  extra  pillow  was  put  in  the  barrel  in 
order  that  it  might  be  placed  over  her  head 
when  the  manhole  was  closed,  as  a  further 
pn  .union  against  injury.  As  she  stood  in  the 
barrel  there  were  three  small  airholes  in  front  of 
her  fa<  e.      Into  one  was  fitied  a  |  f  rubber 

hose  3ft.  long.  This  had  a  spout  which  she- 
could  hold  in  her  mouth  in  order  that  she 
might  take  in  air  if  the  supply  in  the  barrel 
gave  out  before  she  was  picked  up  in  the 
below  the  falls.  A  cork  was  tightly 
fitted  into  the  spout  to  keep  the  air  in  after 
the  barrel  had  been  filled,  and  also  to 
keep  the  water  out  during  the  trip  through  the 
rapids  and  over  the  falls.  The  other  two  air- 
holes were  eoiked  up  from  the  inside,  so  that 
it    was    possible    lor    Mrs.   Taylor    to    ren 

.1  it  she  saw  the  necessity  and  was  in  a 
condition  to  do  so.  \\  lun  Mrs.  Taylor 
had  everything  adjusted  to  her  satisfaction 
she  coolly  gave  the  ordei  to  put  the  covi  1 
on  and  pump  the  barrel  full  of  air.  Fred 
Trusdale  put  the  cover  on.  It  was  14m.  long 
and  loin,  wide,  and  lilted  snugly  into  the  ape  1 
tun-  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  fastener 
loi  the  manhole  covet  was  a  heavy  button  "I 
oak,  uin.  Ion-,  mi.  wide,  and  j1  mi.  thick.  Il 
ible  to  open  the  lain  1  from  the 
inside.      <  m<  e  the  c  <.\,  1   ol   the-  manhole  was 

in     position    and     I  ;     Mis.     |'.i\loi    was    .1 

in  r,  and,  no  matter  what  might  happen,  it 
would  he  impossible  foi  hei  n>  l,.  t  out  ol  the 
barrel  until  some  person  1  aim-  to  hei  r<  scue. 

10  many  this  seemed  a  frightful  condition  ol 
aii'.ni  1  -a. is  possible,  and  indeed  probable, 
that  the  barrel  would  lodge  on  one  ol  th 

•      Horseshoe    I  all.     <  >l<l  resid 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  woman  h 
unable  t>>  h.  !p  herself  and  dying  slowly  in  hei 
barrel   prison.     Th  died  the   awful  expe 

ri<  iw  1     ■  >!     fuly    IQtl  .  when  a    man    name  d 
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Avery  had  lodged  on  a  log  in  the  rapids  above 
the  American  Fall.  All  day  long  thousands  of 
people  laboured  with  the  best  devices  then 
obtainable  to  save  his  life  ;  but  late  in  the  after- 
noon, just  when  a  rescue  seemed  likely,  he  was 
swept  over  the  precipice.  Avery's  position  was 
far  more  favourable  to  a  rescue  than  any  that 
Mrs.  Taylor  might  get  in.  The  channel  between 
Goat  Island  and  the  Canadian  mainland  is 
several  times  wider  than  that  between  the  island 
and  the  American  mainland.  Nobody  could 
see  how,  should  Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  barrel 
lodge  on  a  reef,  she  could  be  reached. 

The  thousands  of  people  gathered  at  the 
various  vantage  points  along  the  banks  never 
really  expected  that 
Mrs.  Taylor  would 
keep  her  word.  All 
realized  that  if  the 
feat  were  attempted 
it  would  be  worth 
seeing,  and  hour 
after  hour  they 
waited.  They  stood 
about,  sat  on  the 
river  bank,  leaned 
against  trees,  and 
poked  their  heads 
over  the  shoulders 
of  other  people  to 
get  a  glimpse  of 
the  wild,  rushing 
torrent  through 
which  the  woman 
must  pass  to  reach 
the  Horseshoe.  On 
t  h  e  m  a  i  n  1  a  n  d 
people  sought  the 
roofs  of  high  build- 
ings, and  it  was 
observed  at  one 
point  on  the  main- 
land opposite  Grass  Island  that  a  group  of  men 
had  climbed  upon  the  dynamite  magazine  of  the 
contractors  connected  with  the  power  develop- 
ment work,  and  actually  stood  over  enough 
dynamite  to  blow  thousands  to  eternity. 

Anxious  crowds  have  gathered  before  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niagara,  but  never  in  the  history 
of  the  river  or  falls  has  a  crowd  so  desperate  in 
its  nervousness  been  seen  there.  "I  hope  she 
won't  go,"  the  people  said,  but  still  they  stood 
waiting  for  the  word  to  come  from  the  upper 
river  thai  Mrs.  Taylor  had  started.  Out  on 
Terrapin  Point,  the  closest  point  of  view  to  the 
-ie.it  Horseshoe,  the  people  were  jammed  to 
suffocation,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  some  of 
them  were  not  pushed  over  the  precipice. 

With  her  own  hands   Mrs.  Taylor  had  tacked 
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a  piece  of  rubber  under  the  cover  of  the  man 
hole,  but  still,  when  she  was   in    the  barrel,  she- 
called  out   that  she   could   see  daylight  at  one 
side  of  it.     A  little  piece  of  cloth  was   inserted, 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  said  it  was  better. 

"  Now  you  may  go  ahead  with  the  pump," 
she  called  out,  her  voice  sounding  faint  outside 
the  barrel. 

William  Holloran  seized  the  bicycle  pump 
and  started  to  fill  the  barrel.  For  twenty  min- 
utes he  worked  the  pump  and  then  it  began  to 
go  hard.  It  was  evident  that  the  barrel  was 
pretty  well  filled. 

"  Have  you  got  enough  ?  "  he  called  out. 
"  Yes,  that  will  do,"  responded  Mrs.  Taylor. 

"  How  do  you 
feel?"  asked  Trus- 
dale. 

"All  right,  thank 
you,"  came  from 
within.  "  Now  you 
may  start." 

At   3.50  o'clock 
Trusdale  and  Hol- 
loran dipped  their 
oars   in    the   water 
and   the   start  was 
made.     Rufus 
Robinson      and 
Fred  Evans  accom- 
panied them  in  an- 
other boat,  the  two 
boats     being    fast- 
ened together  by  a 
hawser.     In    ten 
minutes    the    men- 
had    reached     the 
current  where  they 
felt    it    was    advis- 
able    to    cast    the 
barrel    with     its 
human    occupant 
adrift.     The  barrel  was  pulled   alongside  Trus- 
dale's     boat,    for    after    leaving    Grass     Island 
the  boats  had  been  towing  the  barrel.     A  faint 
rapping  was  heard  from  within. 
"What  is  it?"  asked  Trusdale. 
"The  barrel  is  leaking." 
"  How  much  water  is  there  in  it  ?  " 
"  About  a  pailful,"  came  the  answer,  as  though 
from  a  sepulchre. 

"  Well,  that  will  not  hurt  you,"  answered  one 
of  the  men.  "  You'll  be  over  the  falls  and 
rescued  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  water  will 
help  you  to  keep  up.  We're  going  to  cast  you 
off  now.     Good-bye  !  " 

"Good-bye!"  came  the  faint  reply  as  the 
rope  was  cut.  One  of  the  men  hit  the  barrel 
with  his  oar  as  a  signal  that  the  barrel  was  adrift, 
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THE  BARREL  COMING  ASHORE. 

From  a  Photo,  by  M.    If.  Zahner. 

current  here  carried  it  back  up  stream 
toward  "  Black  Bass  Eddy."  Between 
the  wash  of  these  two  eddies  the  barrel 
floated  until  4.40  o'clock  before  it  was 
captured  by  Mark  Monder.  Carlisle  1). 
Graham,  of  rapids  fame,  Captain  John- 
son, and  others  were  there,  and  the 
barrel  was  quickly  pulled  out  on  a  rock 
some  few  feet  from  shore.  The  manhole 
cover  was  soon  off.  As  the  cover  was 
removed  Mrs.  Taylor  raised  her  right 
arm  and  waved  it.  A  cheer  from  those 
on  the  spot  told  the  anxious  thousands 
on  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
that  the  woman  was  not  only  in  the 
barrel,  but  that  she  was  alive. 

Efforts  were  made  to  get  Mrs.  Taylor 
out  of  the  barrel,  but  this  was  a  more 
difficult  task  than  getting  her  into  it. 
The  barrel  was  half  full  of  water,  and 
she  was  soaked  through  and  through. 
The  top  hoop  was  knocked  away  and  a 
man  ran  to  the  dork  some  distance  down 


the  stream  and  got  a  saw,  with  which 
the  top  was  sawed  away  in  part.  Only 
then  was  it  possible  to  pull  Mrs.  Taylor 
out  of  the  barrel  in  which  she  had  risked 
her  life.  The  crowd  cheered  until  it 
seemed  as  though  their  throats  would 
crack,  and  from  the  cliffs  there  came  a 
roar  that  appeared  to  rival  the  roar  of  the 
tall  itself.  When  Mrs.  Taylor  walked 
across  a  piece  of  timber  from  the  rock  on 
which  her  barrel  had  landed  to  shore  the 
crowd  saw  that  no  bones  had  been  broken 
— that  she  was  virtually  all  right,  and 
again  they  cheered  vociferously.  Never 
have  the  rocky  walls  of  the  Niagara 
canyon  heard  such  applause.  The  people 
of  two  countries  joined  in  it,  for  this  was 
an  international  event. 

When  Mrs.  Taylor  reached  the  shore 
she  was  soon  surrounded  by  people  who 
had  hurried  to  the  spot.  Practically  un- 
aided, she  walked  along  the  rocky  shore 
to  a  small  boat  in  which  sat  Frank  E.  Le 
Blond,  and  he  rowed  her  down  to  the 
Maid  of  the  Mist  dock.  At  the  dock  she 
entered  Charles  Day's  carriage,  and  was 
driven  to  the  city  and  to  her  apartments  in 
First  Street.    There  Dr.  W.  R.  Campbell, 
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Naturally,   she    had  suff<  i  >ly  from 

k,  but  her  worst  injury  was  a  scalp-wound 
three  inches  long  at  the  back  of  the  right  ear. 
She  complained  oi 
pain  between  her 
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Camping-Out  on  the  Cod  Roy  River 


By  Mrs.  Charles  Collins. 


i  had  had  our  trip  in  contemplation 
for  some  considerable  time,  and 
now  that  the  time  had  arrived  we 
were  all  very  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  bidding  farewell  to  civilization  for 

a  fortnight  and  living  more  or  less  like  savages. 

There  were   four  of 


A  chatty  description  of  a  pleasant  fortnight  spent    in    an    unconventional    manner   in  the  wilds  of 
Newfoundland.     Mrs.  Collins  and  her  mother  were  the  first   Englishwomen  who  had  ever  camped 
on  the  Cod  Roy,  a.id  the  settlers  said  that  their  camp,  with  its  spruce-bough  carpe.s  and  oddly- 
decorated  dinner-table,  was  the  most  luxurious  they  had  seen. 

so  that  our  faces  and  necks  were  completely 
protected.  To  be  really  safe  you  must  also 
wear  gloves,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  and  provide 
yourself  with  oil  and  tar  to  smear  your  face  with. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  our  camping-out 
costume  was  hardly  suitable  for  Bond  Street. 

This  life  out  in 
the  wilds  is  only 
possible  for  three 
m  o  n  t  h  s  in  the 
summer.  We  did  our 
camping  at  the  end 
of  June,  at  which 
time  the  south-west 
corner  of  Newfound- 
land is  quite  hot, 
though  the  weather 
is  always  variable. 
Newfoundland  may 
be  likened  to  a 
glorified  Scotland  or 
a  superlative  Nor- 
way. It  abounds  in 
moors,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  rivers,  the 
banks  of  which  are 
covered  with  beau- 
tiful purple  azalea. 

The  railway  which 
now  runs  right  across 
the  country  makes 
it  easy  to  get  to  any 
point  on  the  river, 
for  they  will  put  you 
down  by  the  bank 
anywhere  you  like, 
and  turn  all  your 
baggage  out  into  the 
woods — for  stations 
are  non  -existent  at 
present  on  this 
delightful  line.     My 


us  in  our  party — my 
father  and  brother, 
a  n  d  mother  and 
myself. 

We  started  from 
St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, bound 
for  the  Forks  of  the 
great  Cod  Roy  River, 
there  to  camp  for 
ten  days'  sport.  Wd 
were  provided  with 
two  tents,  a  collapsi- 
ble boat,  three  rods, 
and  no  end  of  cases 
of  food,  blankets, 
and  cooking  things. 
To  the  inexperi- 
enced mind  of  us 
ladies  it  seemed  as 
though  we  were 
setting  out  on  a  Cen- 
tral African  expedi- 
tion at  the  very  least. 
American  ladies,  we 
were  told,  had  made 
the  trip  before,  but 
apparently  we  were 
the  first  English- 
women who  had 
ca  m  pe  d  on  the 
Cod  Roy. 

In  the  way  of 
what  I  may  call 
"  protective  equip- 
ment "  we  were  well  supplied,  for  we  had  been 
warned  of  the  many  and  fearful  varieties  of 
Hies  that  would  worry  us.  Indeed,  we  discovered 
later  on  nine  distinct  species  of  insects  that  tried 
to  eat  us  up  bodily!  Mosquito-nets  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  sleeping  under ;  and  mother 
and  I  wore  veils  like  a  bag,  with  an  elastic  band 
round  our  hats  and  another    round  our  throats, 
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first  photograph  shows  our  party  just  after  we 
had  left  the  train,  with  our  multitudinous  stores 
dumped  down  beside  the  track. 

We  arrived  at  the  Forks  at  about  7  p.m. 
on  a  Monday  evening,  and  there  found  another 
camp  already  pitched.  This  belonged  to  a 
kind-hearted  Scotchman,  who  insisted  on  our 
using  his   tents  for  the    night.      This  gentleman 
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dI tun  entertains  stray  travellers,  and  is  well 
known  to  the  naval  officers  on  the  station  as 
the  kindest  of  hosts.  So  fascinated  is  he  with 
the  locality  that  he  spends  three  months  every 
year  on  the  Cod  Roy.  I  had  a  camp-bed,  but 
my  lather  and  mother,  like  old  campaigners, 
Spread  out  freshly-cut  spruce  boughs,,  and  slept 
most  comfortably  on  the  top  of  them  in  their 
blanket  bags.  We  all  had  our  mosquito-nets 
around  us. 

We  had  secured  two  guides  to  meet  us,  Pat 
as  the  fishing  guide  and 
Power  as  cook  and 
genera]  cam])  servant, 
and  these  men  were 
waiting  for  us  on  our 
arrival.  Next  morning 
we  chose  the  spot  for 
our  own  camp.  We 
found  a  pretty  little 
clearing  in  the  forest 
with  a  small  log  hut  in 
it,  and  here  we  pitched 
our  tents.  These  huts, 
or  "  tilts,''  as  they  are 
called,  are  to  be  found 
at  intervals  all  along 
the  river,  and  are  most 
useful.  Ours  had  a 
small  stove  in  it  at 
which  we  could  dry  wet 
clothes,  and  the  men 
used  it  for  cooking. 
1'ower  soon  built  us  a 
rough  table  and  bench 
and  made  a  lire,  with  a 


pole  over  it,  on  which  we 
hung  our  pots  in  regular 
gipsy  fashion,  and  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  every 
thing  was  comfortable  and 
home-like.  Our  dining-room 
is  shown  in  one  of  the 
photographs,  and  mother 
and  I  were  quite  proud  of 
the  table,  which  was  nicely 
decorated  and  the  reverse  of 
rough.  We  ornamented  it 
with  lovely  irises  and  other 
wild  flowers  we  found  in  the 
woods,  which  we  stuck  in 
empty  jam-pots.  For  dessert 
we  had  wild  strawberries, 
which  grow  in  abundance 
hereabouts.  We  kept  our 
food  and  general  stores  in 
the  hut,  but  our  kitchen 
table  was  out  in  the  open, 
close  to  the  fire.  We 
also  rigged  up  a  clothes  stand  for  drying  and 
airing  clothes  and  holding  rods  ;  all  this 
furniture  was  made  of  material  found  in  the 
wood.  Having  attended  to  the  necessities,  we 
started  to  make  our  camp  luxurious,  and 
carpeted  our  tent  to  a  depth  of  6in.  with  spruce 
boughs.  These  made  deliciously  soft  and 
aromatic  beds,  on  which  we  dropped  off  to  sleep 
in  a  twinkling. 

Our  gentlemen   had   meanwhile    started  down 
the  river  with  Pat,  the  fishing  guide.     They  did 
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not  return  till  the  evening,  when  they  brought 
with  them  two  magnificent  iolb.  salmon,  which 
we  packed  up  carefully  in  spruce  boughs  and 
birch  bark  and  took  to  the  track  to  be  put  on 
the  train  by  the  section  men  for  our  friends  at 
St.  Johns.  The  gentlemen 
were  very  pleased  at  the  result 
of  their  first  day's  sport. 

They  started  off  again  at 
\  a.m.  next  morning  in  a 
"dole,'  a  kind  of  punt  pro- 
pelled by  a  rough,  home- 
made pole,  and  turned  up 
again  at  night  with  two  more 
big  fish.  There  are  plenty  of 
salmon  —  free,  gratis,  and  for 
nothing— to  be  caught  by 
anyone  who  wants  to  fish  ; 
ami  though  men  generally  go 
on  these  expeditions  alone, 
we  compelled  our  men-folk  to 
admit  that  the  usual  rough- 
ness of  the  life  was  agreeabl) 
combined  with  "  home  com- 
forts" on  this  occasion, 
owing  to  our  presence.  We 
wire:    ready    for    them    each 


night  with  a  good  supper  and  we  started 
them  off  with  a  good  breakfast,  for  the  open- 
air  life  gave  all  of  us  prodigious  appetites. 

Mother  and  I  did  most  of  the  cooking, 
for  Power,  although  rated  as  cook,  was  not 
much  good  at  it,  and  he  had  a  number  of 
weird  ideas  on  the  subject  which  would  have 
broken  the  heart  of  a  chef.  He  would 
insist,  for  instance,  on  turning  over  the 
poached  eggs,  "so  that  they  might  get 
cooked  on  both  sides  !  "  The  unappetizing 
mess  thus  produced  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  There  was  a  farmer  near 
by  who  brought  us  eggs,  milk,  and  butter 
every  day ;  and  on  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion  he  produced  two  chickens  - 
luxuries  we  had  not  even  dreamed  of. 

We  ladies  did  not  do  much  fishing  our- 
selves because  of  the  other  attractions.  We 
found  it  glorious  fun  climbing  up  through 
the  primeval  forest  to  the  top  of  a  small 
mountain  close  at  hand,  where  we  got 
magnificent  views  of  the  country  round  and 
glimpses  of  fascinating  moorland  valleys 
leading  up  to  higher  mountains  and  an 
interior  absolutely  unknown,  unfrequented 
except  by  the  cariboo,  bear,  and  other  wild 
animals,  whose  tracks  we  found  everywhere. 
Pretty  nearly  every  day,  however,  we  .pot- 
tered down  to  the  river  "on  our  own  hook," 
fishing  —  or  pretending  to  —  and  wading 
about  in  high  india-rubber  boots.     Some- 

mes  we  would  watch  the  salmon  jumping  in  the 

ools — a  sight  which  interested  us  immensely. 

he  cloud  effects,  too,  and  the  reflections  in  the 

ater  at  sunset  were  often  exquisite. 
The  flies,  in  spite  of  the  dreadful  stories  we 
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had  been  told,  did  not  spoil  everything.  They 
worried  us  most  at  meal-times,  when  we  had  to 
turn  up  our  veils  ;  and  then  we  made  the  men 
light  small  fires 
Of  weeds  or  sods 
round  us.  They 
made  clouds  of 
nasty  smoke,  and 

rather  interfered 
with  the  pleasure 
of  the  meal  ;  but 
th.y  kept  off  the 
inset  t-.  We  suf- 
fered most  from 
tin-  sand  -fly, 
which  finds  it-, 
waj  under  and 
through  every 
thing.  As  to 
weather,  we  had 

tWOdayS  Ol   din. 

when  tin-  hut 
<  ame  in  invalu 
able  i"i  our 
meals.  We  <  ame 
;s  several  of 
the  natives ;  they 
flocked  up  to 
See  <>ur  ramp. 
Which  they  said 
was  the  most 
mi     82 


civilized  everpitched 

in  the  locality. 
There  are  a  lot  ol 
French  settlers  on 
the  western  shore, 
and  many  of  these 
peasants  were  of  that 
nationality,  hut  all 
spoke  E  ngl  i  s  h  . 
They  were  really 
splendid  fellows. 
At  last,  how 
ever,  our  little 
holiday  was  over 
and  the  time  had 
come  to  break  up 
the  camp.  We  left 
amid  much  hand 
shaking  and  waving, 
and  with  many  hack- 
ward  glances  at  tin- 
spot  where  we  had 
spent  such  a  happy 
time.  Apart  from 
the  sport,  which  was 
reckoned  splendid 
for  the  ten  days,  we 
had  all  had  a  most 
enjoyable  time,  thoroughly  refreshed  both  in 
bod)'  and  mind  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  critics 
who  had  decried  the  enterprise. 
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XVfiat    Jiappened    in    tde    Spirit    Wemple. 

By  Captain    J.    Mortimer    O'Sullivan,  late   ok   Shanghai. 

The  author,  whilst  on  an  expedition  to   the   aboriginal    Yao   country,   in    Southern  China,    spent   a  night 

in  the   "  Temple  of  the   Spirits,"    at    Lien   Shan,  although  warned  by  the  inhabitants  that  a  fearful  fate 

would  befall  him  if  he  did    so.      During  the  night  he  had  the  misfortune  to  smash  the  huge  image  of  the 

God  of  War,  and   only  just  escaped  in  time  from  the  fanatical   Chinese. 


N  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  South 
China,  there  exists  a  region  inhabited 
by  a  curious  tribe  of  aborigines 
called  the  Yaos,  or  Yao-jen,  whose 
only  acknowledgment  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  the  Emperor 
Kvvang-Hsii,  is  the  sending  of 
a  mission  once  yearly  with  a 
few  articles  as  tribute  to  an 
official  styled  a  "  Ying,"  who 
is  nominally  in  charge  of  their 
district,  and  whose  residence 
is  adjacent  to  their  territory. 
This  official  receives  the  tri- 
bute, and  in  return  presents 
the  deputation  with  rolls  of 
Imperial  silk,  etc.,  from  the 
Empress  of  China. 

It  was  while  surveying  the 
Pei  Kiang,  or  North  River,  in 
Kwangtung,  that  I  first  heard 
of  these  people,  and  decided 
to  pay  them  a  visit,  notwith- 
standing repeated  warnings 
that  my  tour  would  be  abortive,  for  these  hill-men 
guard  the  passes  approaching  their  territory  and 
do  not  allow  even,  the  Chinese  of  the  surround- 
ing country  to  enter  their  domain.  What  chance, 
then,     said     the 
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croakers, 
a  n 


foreign 


would 

)  r  a  n 
devil 


ignorant 


have  ? 

Believing 
thoroughly,  how 
i  ver,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  personal 
interview,  I  was 
not  to  be  gain- 
said, and  accord- 
ingly, when  the 
opportunity 
offered  itself,  1 
headed  my  junk 
for  the  entr; 
to  the  Lien  ( 'how 
River,  which 
leads  to  the 
h  bourhi  h  "1 
of  the  Yao  terri 
tory. 


The  passage  up  this  stream — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  China  —  occupied  about  eight 
days,  the  progress  being  slow,  as  I  did  some 
shooting  en  route.  At  the  head -waters  of 
the  river  stands  the  city  of  Lien  Chow,  near 
the  north-west  borders  of  the  Kwangtung  pro- 
vince, from  which  goods  are 
distributed  over  the  borders. 
It  likewise  forms  the  depot 
for  the  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and  is  quite 
a  busy  city.  Outside  this  city 
is  situated  the  head-quarters 
of  an  American  Christian 
Mission,  which  has  an  outlying 
station  at  Sam  Kong,  a  village 
situated  some  eight  miles 
distant.  For  this  point  I  set 
out,  feeling  sure  of  a  hospit- 
able reception  and  of  picking 
up  local  information  that 
would  be  of  use  to  me  in  my 
expedition. 

Once  a  week  a  market  is 
held  at  Sam  Kong,  down  to  which  the  Yaos 
bring  the  produce  of  their  mountain  homes  for 
sale  ;  and  whilst  staying  with  my  kind  acquaint- 
ances at  the  mission  I  endeavoured  to  strike 
up  a  friendship  with  the 
Yaos  on  their  market  days, 
nor  was  I  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful. In  my  wanderings 
in  Asia  I  have  always  found 
that  a  sportsman  has  no 
great  difficulty  in  ingratiat- 
ing himself  with  the  natives, 
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and  on  this  occasion  my  breech-loading  gun, 
capable  of  firing  two  shots  in  quick  succession 
and  bringing  down  a  bird  on  the  wing,  stood  me 
in  good  service.  They  were  never  tired  of  exam- 
ining it,  but  could  not  believe  that  it  cost  ^25 
—such  a  gigantic  sum  being  far  beyond  their 
conception.  My  pipe,  too,  was  always  an  object 
of  curiosity,  and  the  applicants  for  a  "  fill  "  of 
strong  naval  tobacco  were  numerous,  notwith- 
standing tire  fact  that  its  fumes  caused  severe 
fits  of  coughing.  Taken  altogether,  the  Yaos 
were  a  friendly  and  jovial  lot,  and  as  some  of 
them  spoke  the  Mandarin  dialect  well  we  got  on 
famously.  Finally  I  hinted  that  I 
should  like  to  visit  their  territory, 
and  after  many  diplomatic  allusions 
to  the  subject  I  received  a  sort  of 
general  invitation  to  hunt  with  them 
in  their  well-stocked  preserves. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chinese,  jealous 
of  my  progress,  endeavoured  to  put 
me  off  my  projected  tour,  assuring 
me  that  I  should  never  return  alive, 
and  citing  instances  of  the  atrocities 
committed  upon  some  of  their  own 
venturesome  fellow  -  villagers  who 
had  penetrated  into  the  mysterious 
Yao  uplands. 

All  these  reports,  however,  failed 
to  move  me,  and  I  packed  up  one 
fine  morning  and  made  tracks  for 
Lien  Shan,  the  Chinese  fortified 
town  on  the  borders  of  the  Yao 
country,  situated  about  eight  miles 
from  Sam   Kong. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  this  town  I 
decided  to  call  upon  Whang,  the 
mandarin  in  charge  of  the  abori- 
lj i  1 1  *  s'  territory.  I  therefore  sent 
in}'  ting  chi  with  my  Chinese  card 
to  his  Yamen,  but  had  to  wait  some- 
time until  I  received  the  welcome  message, 
"Ching,"  inviting  me  to  his  quarters.  Mean- 
while 1  took  a  general  view  of  the  surrounding 
mountainous  country  and  conversed  with  some 
•  ■I  the  "  garrison  "  Hunanese  "  braves  "  armed 
with  Remington  rifles  ol  a  omewhat  ancient 
pattern 

The  mandarin,  a  Foochow  man,  received  me 
most  graciously,  and  after  tin-  usual  preliminary 
compliments  had  been  paid  ventured  u>  expi 
his  surprise  at  meeting  a  foreigner  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  and  lawless  district.     I   told  him 
that  I  (iwed  tin-  pleasure  <»l   making   his  honour 
able  acquaintance  to  the  facl  that  1  was  desirous 
of  visiting  tin-  Yaos.     I  pon  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence  his  manner  changed  somewhat  and 
he  assured  me  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impos 
sible  to   gratify  my  wish,  as    no   strangers   were 
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allowed  into  the  mountains,  the  Yao-jen  guard- 
ing all  the  passes.  He  further  informed  me 
that,  as  I  would  be  returning  to  Sam  Kong  on 
the  morrow,  he  would  furnish  me  with  an  escort 
back.  Meanwhile,  I  should  have  a  guard  for 
the  night. 

I  was  determined,  however,  to  carry  out  my 
projected  visit  if  it  were  at  all  possible,  and, 
therefore,  seeing  how  the  land  lay,  I  temporized 
with  my  man,  assuring  him  that  I  had  travelled 
in  many  parts  of  China,  including  Hunan,  and 
that  I  would  just  take  a  look  round  the  sur- 
rounding district  quietly.  I  do  not  know  if  my 
words  disarmed  his  suspicions,  but 
he  ordered  a  resting-place  for  me, 
and  we  parted  on  friendly  terms. 
The  quarters  assigned  to  me,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  my  liking,  so  I 
ordered  my  servants  to  occupy  a 
nice,  clean-looking  temple  situated 
just  outside  the  town  walls.  As 
soon  as  my  coolies  were  seen 
approaching  this  sacred  edifice  -with 
the  baggage  the  populace  showed 
signs  of  alarm.  "  The  place  is  full 
of  spirits,"  they  said  ;  "  and  the  gods 
resent  anyone  remaining  there  after 
dark.  They  will  surely  destroy 
you." 

"  Not  so,"  I  replied,  "  my  God  is 
far  more  mighty  than  these  spirits, 
and  will  protect  me  against  any 
mishap." 

So,  in  spite  of  all  friendly  re- 
monstrances, I  repaired  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Spirits  and  pre- 
pared to  make  all  snug  for  the 
night.  The  town,  meanwhile,  turned 
out  en  ?nasse  to  gaze  upon  the  rash 
"  foreign  devil  "  who  would  brave  the 
displeasure  of  the  awful  deities  of 
the  spirit  temple;  and  while  my  evening  meal 
was  being  prepared  they  regaled  me  with  harrow- 
ing accounts  of  the  dreadful  fate  that  had  ov<  r 
taken  the  ill-fated  travellers  in  whose  footSD  ps 
1  was  foolishly  about  to  follow. 

The  temple  was  newly-built  and  exceptionally 
clean.  It  comprised  the  usual  courtyards  and 
shrines.  Approaching  the  inner  and  principal 
shrine  were  two  long  galleries,  containing  many 
images  ol  iiipernatural  deities,  amongst  whom  I 
reci  »gni  ed  a  few  of  the  1  »ld,  well  known  faces, 
moulded  in  clay  and  plaster.  The  inner  build- 
ing ol    tiie  temple,  in  which    1    decided    to  sleejl, 

was  of  the  type  familiar  all  over  China.  A 
large  image  ol  a  deified  personage  somewhat 
like    Buddha  cupied   the  chief  position  in 

the  shrine.  In  front  was  the  usual  altar  table, 
upon  which  joss  sti<  ks  arc  burned  and   offerings 
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laid,  while  at  the 
four  corners 
plaster  figures  of 
the  notable  lumi- 
naries —  includ- 
ing the  God  of 
War — measuring 
about  Sft.  in 
height,  stood 
sentinel  over  the 
relics.  So  in- 
viting was  their 
attitude  that  I 
resolved  to  hitch 
up  the  corners 
of  my  mosquito- 
net  upon  their 
sacred  person- 
ages and  sleep 
upon  the  altar- 
table  —  a  more 
inviting  couch 
than  the  floor.* 

Everything 
pertaining  to  the 

foreigner  travelling  through  the  interior  of  China 
is  of  interest  to  the  local  inhabitants,  and 
during  the  evening  the  people  of  Lien  Shan 
arrived  at  my  quarters  in  crowds  to  study  me 
and  to  interrogate  upon  many  and  diverse  ques- 
tions the  stranger  who  had  sprung  up  in  their 
midst.  Everything  I  had  was  of  interest  to 
them  —  my  clothes,  my  food,  and  my  physical 
formation,  and  I  underwent  quite  an  ordeal  of 
cross-examination. 

As  the  shades  of  night  approached  the 
crowd  began  to  melt  away,  not,  however,  with- 
out repeating  their  warnings  of  what  would 
happen  during  the  night.  My  rashness  had 
somewhat  cast  a  gloom  over  their  spirits.  Finally, 
the  soldiers  composing  my  guard  of  honour 
intimated  that  they  did  not  dare  to  risk  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods  by  remaining  all  night  in 
the  spirit  temple,  and  accordingly  they  with- 
drew. All  this  rather  amused  me,  and,  having. 
laid  down  my  Chinese  bed  upon  the  altar  table 
and  fastened  the  strings  of  my  mosquito  curtain 
to  the  heads  of  the  four  grotesque  associates  of 
the  deity  who  flanked  my  bedstead,  I  got  under 
the  blankets  and  presently  dozed  off  into  dream- 
land. Ibid  I  been  at  all  imaginative  I  might 
have  been  impressed  by  die  dim  aisles  of  the 
great  temple,  flanked  by  weird  shapes  and  full 
of  whispering  noises,  but  I  had  never  been 
afflicted  with  "  nerves." 
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In    China   tlie  traveller  en  roule  frequently   sleeps  in    templi    . 
and  during  the  h  i    u  i    m  mihs  missionaries  and  oth<  rs  gi  m  i 

ally  rent  sue! I  retreal         I'hi    monl   \  in   attendance    will   often 

1 1    i     i    linner  u| chats    le  a     I  used  foi    mj    o  >ui  h, 

"tint  m\  »>  liy  n  ,ii.     ,  ius  as  it  appears. 


How  long  I  had  been  sleeping  I  cannot  say, 
but  suddenly  there  came  a  terrific  noise,  and  I 
woke  up  to  find  the  temple  illuminated  by  a 
blinding  glare.  Beside  me,  in  a  benign  attitude, 
serenely  reclined  the  principal  image,  while 
before  me  I  was  horrified  to  see  the  God  of 
War,  with  sword  uplifted  and  a  hideous  leer 
upon  his  grim  countenance,  plunging  down  on 
me.  In  a  second  the  light  had  faded,  and  I 
instantly  realized  the  situation.  A  fierce  thunder- 
storm had  broken  over  the  temple,  and  the 
start  with  which  the  first  thunder-clap  had 
brought  me  to  consciousness  impelled  me  to 
pull  upon  the  mosquito-net,  with  the  result  that 
I  had  overbalanced  the  Celestial  Mars,  who, 
falling  diagonally  across  the  altar-table,  had 
measured  his  length  upon  the  floor  and  now  lay 
smashed  into  a  hundred  fragments  ! 

Here  was  a  dilemma  !  What  would  happen 
when  the  fanatical  inhabitants  discovered  that 
the  "foreign  devil''  had  smashed  their  god  I 
did  not  know  ;  but  I  had  ideas  on  the  subject, 
and  they  were  not  very  encouraging.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  done  now  but  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation,  so  I  readjusted  the  curtain 
-for  the  mosquitoes  were  busy  that  night — and 
put  in  the  time  till  morning  betwixt  serious 
thought  and  slumber,  alternately  plotting  and 
planning  the  best  means  of  extricating  myself 
from  the  impending  trouble  and  dreaming  of 
active  service  amongst  heathen  deities. 

The  temple  door  was  open,  and  at  dawn  I 
perceived  some  of  the  inhabitants  stealthily 
approaching   my   touch   to  see   how  the  spirits 
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had  handled  the  foreigner  who  had  dared  to 
sleep  in  their  temple.  I  had  an  inspiration,  and 
pretended  to  be  sound  asleep,  and  so  gathered 
my  cue  as  to  my  future  mode  of  procedure  from 
the  scraps  of  conversation  which  I  overheard 
and  was  able  to  understand. 

When  they  caught  sight  of  the  broken  god  I 
thought  they  would  have  had  a  fit.  "Yes, 
surely  the  foreigner  is  sleeping  after  the  fight," 
they  said,  in  awestruck  whispers.  "The  spirits 
have  gone  for  him,  and  have  been  worsted.  It 
is  extraordinary  !  " 

Meanwhile  my  trusty  North  China  servants, 
my  companions  through  weal  and  woe  in  many 
an  expedition,  and  foreigners  themselves  in 
this  out-of-the-way  region,  were  packing  up  the 
baggage  and  preparing  the  coffee,  for  they 
realized,  without  any 
hint  from  me,  that 
under  the  circum- 
stances an  early  move 
was  desirable  and 
highly  necessary. 

Having  made  my 
toilet  and  satisfied  the 
inner  man  I  addressed 
the  excited  crowd 
which  had  by  this 
time  assembled.  I  in- 
formed them  that  the 
occurrence  was  de- 
plorable and  reminded 
them  that  I  had  told 
them  my  God  was 
supreme.  It  was  use- 
less, I  thought,  to  tell 
them  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  so  I  let  them 
imagine,  as  they  ap- 
peared content  to  do, 

that  the  spirits  had  attacked  me  and  had  had 
considerably  the  worst  of  the  encounter.  I  told 
the  people  that,  whereas  others  might  well  make 
serious  trouble  over  the  murderous  attack  made 
upon  me  by  the  spirits,  still  I  would  overlook 
the  matter,  trusting  that  no  recurrence  would 
take  place.  Always  get  in  the  first  blow  at  the 
man  who  looks  like  going  for  you  !  I  then  sent 
my  card  to  the  magistrate,  informing  him  of 
what  had  happened  and  that  I  was  leaving  and 
did  not  require  any  escort.  Then,  shouldering 
my  fowling-piece,  I  took  my  place  at  the  head 
of  my  men  and  started  off  up  the  valley  leading 


to  the  Yao  territory.  I  had  not  gone  far 
when  I  heard  the  gongs  furiously  beating  the 
"assembly,1'  and,  on  looking  back  towards  Lien 
Shan,  observed  that  a  large  and  gesticulating 
crowd  had  assembled  at  the  temple  which  I 
had  just  vacated.  I  had  not  left  a  moment  too 
soon. 

Travelling  rapidly  onward  I  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  the  aborigines'  country,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  some  of  my  acquaint- 
ances of  the  Sam  Kong  market,  who,  after  some 
palaver,  accompanied  me  to  their  mountain 
homes  and  "  did "  me  honourably  and  well, 
refusing  any  payment  for  the  numerous  keep- 
sakes which  I  afterwards  brought  down  with  me 
to  Hong  Kong. 

I    found    my     so-called     "  savage "     friends 
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thoroughly  up-to-date  in  many  things.  Like 
most  Asiatic  hill-men,  they  are  remarkably 
strong  and  sturdy  specimens  of  the  human  race, 
but  low  in  stature  and  very  much  akin  to  our 
Ghoorkas.  Their  costume  consists  of  short 
breeches,  double-breasted  jacket,  and  pugaree 
as  a  head-dress,  feathers  in  their  hair,  and  heavy 
ear-rings  and  necklaces  of  metal.  But  all  this 
is  another  story. 

Once  in  the  Yao  territory  I  was,  of  course, 
sale  from  the-  fury  of  the  people  at  Lien  Shan  : 
and  so  ended  an  episode  that  might  have 
terminated  in  serious  consequences. 


With  a  Camera  in  Bosnia. 

By  Victor  Goedorp. 

Bosnia  is  one  of  the   most   picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  untravelled,  countries  in 
Europe.    The  people  are  easy-going  and  good-natured,  the  costumes  are  most  interesting  and  striking,  and 
the   scenery  is  superb.     The   article  is  illustrated  with   photographs  taken  by  the  author. 


HAD  been  told  that  the  Franciscans 
are  all-powerful  in  Bosnia,  and  on 
arriving  at  Doboj  my  first  visit  was 
to  a  Franciscan  monk  to  whom  I 
bore  a  letter  of  introduction.  When 
I  called,  however,  the  monk  was  still  abed  and 
asleep,  although  it  was  eight  o'clock  and  in  the 
month  of  June. 

While  waiting  for  him  to  make  his  appear- 
ance I  beguiled  the  time  by  watching  the 
picturesque  traffic  in  the  streets.  For  a  year 
past  I  had  been  roaming  through  the  Northern 
Slavonic  provinces.  I  had  seen  Belgrade  and 
Agram,  Roumania  and  Montenegro,  and  so  was 
ar<  ustomed  to  the  sights  of  the  Balkan  country- 
side. But  the  families  of  the  great  Slavonic 
race  differ;  each  province  has  customs  worthy 
of  study. 

The  main  street  of  Doboj,  wherein  the  daily 
market  is  held,  is  flanked  by  curious  one-story 
houses   built    of   brick   and  wood  and    pierced 


li'rotn  a  | 


with  shutterless  windows.  They  are  surmounted 
by  pointed  roofs,  and  present  an  unpleasant, 
dirty,  and  melancholy  aspect. 

It  was  doubtless  a  festal  day,  for  standing 
alongside  of  me  was  a  group  of  Bosnian  peasants 
dressed  in  their  best ;  the  men  wore  vests 
bordered  with  light -coloured  braid,  baggy 
trousers  reaching  no  farther  than  the  knee, 
their  legs  swathed  in  cloth  leggings  ;  the  women 
were  dressed  in  a  kind  of  long  white  gown, 
over  which  was  a  long  bodice  without  sleeves, 
embroidered  at  its  base  and  open  at  the  bosom. 
All  resembled  one  another  in  costume  and 
attitude. 

As  I  was  aware  that  the  Bosnian  population 
numbers  as  many  Moslems  as  it  does  Orthodox 
Christians  —  about  2,000,000  of  each  plus 
250,000  Roman  Catholics — I  seemed  to  notice 
a  certain  difference  in  their  garb,  something 
distinctive — indicative,  not  of  the  race  (for  the 
Bosnians  are  all  of  the  same  stock),  but  of  the 

religion. 

I  inquired  of  a 
native,  who  informed 
me  that  the  colour 
of  the  material  of 
the  turban  alone 
constituted  the 
difference  — -the 
Christians  wearing 
red  with  black  bor- 
derings  and  the 
Moslems  white  or 
green.  It  would 
seem,  also,  that  the 
latter  grow  a  full 
beard,  while  the 
former  wear  the 
moustache  only. 

With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Turkish 
women  wrapped  in 
black  feredjks  stroll- 
ing leisurely  along 
with  feline  graceful- 
ness, the  women  who 
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went  by  were  ( Chris- 
tians. Their  sole 
ornament  consisted 
of  a  bunch  of  natural 
flowers  attached  to 
their  hat  and  over- 
hanging the  left 
temple.  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  old 
women,  the  nosegay 
was  of  immortelles, 
while  the  young  ones 
wore  daisies  and 
roses. 

At  last  my  Fran- 
ciscan made  his 
appearance,  dressed 
as  a  Greek  or  Ser- 
vian trader  :  his  fez, 
jacket,  and  vest  of 
black  c  1  o  t  n ,  his 
ba gg y    t  r o u ser s 

ured  at  the  waist 
by  a  red  woollen 
belt.     After  greeting 

me  he  explained  that  his  garb  was  the  regula- 
tion one  in  the  days  of  the  Turkish  domination, 
when  it  was  not  prudent  to  appear  in  monastic 
apparel. 

He  immediately  proceeded,  with  the  innate 
courtesy  of  Orientals,  to  show  me  the  town, 
while  giving  me  a  detailed  history  of  it,  sparing 
me  none  of  the  numerous  sieges  to  which  Doboj 
has  been  subjected  or  the  en- 
m<  nts  fought  in  its  vicinity. 

My    Franciscan    further    gave 
me  information  more  recenl 
more    practical.       I    learnt    fi 
him    that    Bosnia,  while   be<  om 
ing   a  province  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,   had   ret. line, 1  a   i  ertain 
autonomy,  such  as  thai 
by    Alsai  e    I  .orraine    under   the 
1  .    in. hi    Empire.      It    p 
its   own    <  lovernor  and    I  i  deral 
1      i ii<  il,    but    this,    it  j    to 

me,   is  a   mi  re   m  ittei    i  il   fi  irm, 
since    Austria   en  fori  es    its   ov  n 
n  i  ruiting  laws,  Bosnia's   Bui 
forms    pari     ol     Austria's,    .nu\ 

nia    is   the   head  quai 
the  Fifteenth  Army  <  lorps  ;  while 
the   polii  e   is  ,  omposi  d  of 
darmes  taken  from  every  proi 
of  Austria  I  lungai 

In   the  streets  the   population 
was  filing  pa  il  "in  delighted 

I  in  holiday  e;.n  1> ;  th< 
men.    good  looking    almi 


A    Gl 


man,  were  either  of  swarthy  colour  or  as  fair  as 
Saxons.  The  women,  well-built,  slender,  and 
supple  in  their  walk,  carried  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  net-work  baskets.  Hungarian  hussars  mingled 
with  the  wealthy  farmers  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  with  noblemen,  whose  servants 
were  bringing  in  their  masters'  cattle  to  market. 
Peasants  were  wending  their  way  homewards, 
penhed  on  gaily  caparisi 
horses.  Many  gipsies  pa 
followed  by  their  entire  smala 
(household),  the  <  hildivn  begging 
from  door  to  door,  the  women 
standing  at  strei  I  corners  with 
outstretched  palm,  and  the  nun 
scraping  their  fiddles  outside  the 
tavi  i  ns. 

In  the  midst  of  this  animated 
si  ene  the  wind  wafted  towanls  us 
the  sweet  but  insipid  fragram 
the  diied  plums,  which  are  in. inu- 
la, tured  in  prodigious  quantitit  s 
throughout  Bosnia.  'I  he  plum 
is  indi  ed  Bi  isnia's  national 
tree  ;  its  cultivation,  the  dryin 
its  fi  nit,  and  their  dispatch  to  the 
inn  Budapest  and  Vienna 

<  onslitute  the  major  pan  of  the 
work  done  bj  the  agriculturists. 
The     Austrian     Government, 
■  ■f   proti  ■  rid    im- 

proving so  important  a  soun 
revenue,  •  control 

the  up  ide  'i   <  ultivation     ■' 
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THE   TYPE    HAS    REMAINED    THE   SAME 
I  I  IR    AGES.  {Photo. 


the  plum  trees,  and  has  instituted  a  strict  super- 
vision over  the  planting  of  the  trees  and  the 
ripeness  of  the  fruit  at  the  time  of  the  harvest. 
It  seeks  also  to  have  the  best  grade  of  trees 
substituted  for  inferior  ones,  for  the  Bosnian 
plum  has  remained  for  two  centuries  greatly 
inferior  to  the  French  variety. 

The  Bosnian  oven,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration, has  remained  the  same  for  ages,  in  spite 
of  the  improvements  made  else- 
where, and  everything  points  to  the 
fact  that  it  will  remain  so  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come,  as  the  Levan- 
tine peasant  is  the  most  conservative 
of  all  beings. 

Both  at  Doboj  and  at  Mostar, 
as  well  as  throughout  all  Southern 
Slavonic  provinces,  the  worker,  be 
he  mechanic,  peasant,  clerk,  rich 
or  poor,  intelligent  or  not,  has  an 
instinctive  horror  of  anything  tend- 
ing to  disturb  the  even  course  of 
his  existence,  of  anything  demand- 
ing of  him  any  effort,  whether  of 
head  or  hand.  Not  only  does  he 
decline  to  seek  improvements,  but 
he  carefully  shuns  all  innovations. 

My  Franciscan  told  me  that 
during  the  winter  of  1891-92,  an 
unusually  severe  one,  over  one  third 
"I  tht;  plum  trees  in  Bosnia  were 
frost-bitten.  As  a  result  there 
ensued  a  state  of  fearful  distress. 
( )t   all   ills  to  which   the    Bosnian 


agriculturist  is  heir  this  one  proved  the 
worst.  Doboj  alone  numbers  over  200  plum 
salesmen.  In  the  quarter  occupied  by  them 
sacks  are  piled  up  in  hundreds,  watched  over 
by  stolid  Moslems,  squatting  on  the  pavement, 
while  Christians  stand  around  haggling  over 
prices. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  photograph  of 
the  street-sweepers  making  the  toilet  of  a  street, 
while  in  the  evening  I  witnessed  the  curious 
method  used  for  watering  the  roads.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  these  two  operations  do  not 
take  place  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  precede  the  former,  for  the  sweepers 
raise  clouds  of  dust,  while  the  man  who  guided 
the  hose  behind  the  water  cart  left  huge  puddles 
standing  in  the  road  to  annoy  pedestrians  until 
the  following  morning. 

The  Franciscan  did  me  the  honours  of  his 
town  till  the  evening.  On  the  following  day  I 
went  to  thank  him  ere  setting  out  for  the 
capital,  but  he  was  asleep,  and  this  time  I  did 
not  dare  to  rouse  him  from  his  slumbers.  It 
may  be  that  on  doffing  his  monkish  garb  he  had 
renounced  the  rules  of  his  order,  for  never, 
surely,  did  monk  sleep  so  much.  So  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  without  seeing  him,  regret- 
ting that  I  was  unable  to  express  my  gratitude. 

It  took  me  some  hours  to  reach  Maglaj, 
although  a  railway  unites  the  two  towns,  skirt- 
ing the  Bosna,  which  here  wends  its  course 
between  high  mountains.  But  the  stations  are 
few   and   far   apart,    many   and    steep   are   the 
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doubtless  prove  very  valuable,  for  they 
are  remarkably  fine,  but  the  absolute 
kuk  of  communications  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  those  who  own  them  render  them 
practically  useless. 

Maglaj  is  a  Turkish  town,  ill-built, 
dirty,  and  of  most  melancholy  aspect  ; 
the  only  recreation  of  its  population 
consists  in  watching  the  trains  go  by. 
On  stepping  out  of  the  carriage  the 
traveller  perceives  natives  who,  in  groups 
on  either  side  of  the  line,  have  hurried 
up  to  take  a  look  at  the  travellers.  They 
consider  this  a  sacred  duty.  Having  had 
a  good  look  at  the  four  or  five  tourists 
who  have  alighted  in  their  desolate 
town  they  go  home,   to  repeat  the  per- 


gradients,  and  the  journey  is  almost 
as  slow  as  by  diligence. 

The  country  through  which  the 
train  creeps  along  varies  greatly  in 
aspect,  as  does  indeed  the  entire 
Balkan  Peninsula,  which  is  all  up 
hill  and  down  dale.  It  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  parts  of 
Servia  or  Albania — masses  of  grev 
or  rose-tinted  rocks,  oftentimes 
bare  save  for  tufts  of  thyme, 
lavender,  or  burnt  scrub  ;  at  other 
times  it  is  studded  with  magni- 
ficent forests  of  firs  or  oaks.  Oak 
trees,  by  the  way,  abound,  and  are 
the  object  of  constant  care.  When 
cut  down  they  are  sawed  into 
staves  and  forwarded  to  the  vine- 
yards to  be  made  into  barrels. 
The  forests  of  this  country  would 


—  AM)    IN    THE    EVENING    IT    WAS    WATERED    BY    MEANS   OK    A    BARREL    AND    A 

From  a]  flexible   husk.  \/'/:ot<\ 
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form  a  nee    on    the    follow- 
ing day. 

I  saw  nothing  worthy  of 
my  camera  in  this  melancholy 
town  except  a  curious  pottery 
market,  which  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  beauties  of 
Maglaj.  Alongside  the  wall 
of  a  house,  which  sways  in 
the  whiter  winds  and  cracks 
with  the  heat  of  the  summer 
sun,  were  three  or  four  Mos- 
lems, wearing  green  or  white 
turbans,  squatting  in  expecta- 
tion of  customers  in  front  of 
a  dozen  drain  -  pipes  or  pots, 
made  of  brick  clay  and  glazed 
on  the  outside  only.  I  lie 
customers  were  three  pi  asant 
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women  and  a  woodcutter.  From  what  I 
could  see  these  vendors  of  earthenware 
earn,  on  an  average,  fivepence  or  sixpence 
a  day.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
how  they  manage  to  live  and  dress  properly. 
This,  however,  is  a  mystery  I  am  quite 
unable  to  solve.  This  I  do  know  :  that  it 
is  necessary  to  come  down  to  the  very 
lowest  rung  of  the  social  ladder  to  come 
across  the  squalid  pauper  class  so  common 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  West. 

Ere  leaving  on  the  following  morning  I 
looked  over  the  village  in  more  thorough 
fashion.  The  shops,  although  comfortable 
in  appearance,  are  but  poorly  stocked.  In 
the  little  square  of  the  quarter  situated  on 
the  flank  of  the  mountain  dominating  the 
superb  valley  are  to  be  seen  better-stocked 
shops  —  general  emporiums,  so  to  speak, 
where  are  jumbled  together  articles  of 
luxury,  musical  instruments,  cloths,  saddlery, 
leather-work,  and  kitchen  utensils.  Just 
opposite  a  cobbler  had  established  his  stall 
amid  the  ruins  of  a  stone  house,  and  was 
busy  bargaining  with  some  peasants.  A  few 
pairs  of  sabot-shoes,  profusely  studded  with 
huge  nails,  constituted  his  entire  stock-in- 
trade. 

The  journey  to  Jaice,  my  next  stopping- 
place,  is  a  somewhat  long  one,  but  the 
traveller  does  not  feel  inclined  to  cavil  at  its 
length  in  spite  of  the  poor  comfort  of  the 
inns  and  the  hardness  of  his  seat,  as  he  is 
fully  compensated  by  the  splendid  landscape 
which  greets  him.  There  is  an  unending  pano- 
rama of  fine  forests,  massive  boulders  piled  one 
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over  the  other,  and  mountain  ravines  through 
which  torrents  rush  in  foaming  cascades.  Here 
and  there  are  seen  herds  of  goats,  whose  wretched 

guardians  spend  the  four 
winter  months  in  utter 
solitude,  with  not  a  soul 
to  speak  to,  the  milk  of 
their  goats  their  only 
nourishment ;  their  only 
fuel  is  the  scrub,  to  which 
they  set  fire  by  rubbing 
two  sticks  together, 
Indian  wise. 

At  last  we  reach  Jaice, 
the  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
trict situated  close  to  the 
lakes  of  Jezero.  The 
place  has  a  Turkish  ap- 
pearance, and  is  similar 
to  any  big  Bosnian  village, 
where  everything,  inhabi- 
tants and  dwellings  alike, 
bears  the  Turkish  imprint. 
1  chanced  to  reach  the 
place  on  the  very  day  of 
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the  departure  of  the  Jai'ce  conscripts,  who  were 
leaving  in  a  somewhat  dejected  fashion  to  do 
their  military  service. 

Jai'ce  is  peopled  with  Moslems,  squatting  in 
Moorish  cafes  sipping  coffee  or  quietly  praying 
to  Allah.  The  streets  resemble  those  of  Maglaj 
or  of  Doboj.  There  are  the  same  one-storied 
houses,  surmounted  by  a  roof  forming  a  pent- 
house, pierced  with  shutterless  windows,  closely 
packed  together,  melancholy,  low,  deplorable 
dwellings.  The  ground-floors  are  shops  in  front 
of  which  passers-by 
tarry,  happy  to  find 
an  excuse  for  indo- 
lence or  a  distraction 
from  their  normal 
state  of  utter  bore- 
dom. Traders  swarm 
through  the  streets  : 
the  men  with  vener- 
able beards,  the 
women  with  winning 
smiles.  From  time 
to  time  a  two-horse 
team,  the  vehicle 
being  similar  to  the 
carts  of  the  French 
peasant,  brings  in  a 
load  of  peasants  or 
woodcutters. 

I  laving  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  beauties 
of  Jai'ce  1  resumed 
my  journey  tow. ml 
the   Bosnian    capital, 


Serajevo.  Serajevo 
i^  a  town  built  in  a 
hollow,  open  toward 
the  south  and  shel- 
tered on  all  the  other 
sides  by  steep,  wood- 
clad  mountains.  The 
town  looks  quaint 
with  its  sixty  mina- 
rets, its  agglomeration 
of  dwellings  on  the 
river  bank,  its  bushy 
orchards  surrounding 
each  and  every  sub- 
urban house,  and  its 
Turkish  houses  which 
seem  to  climb  up  the 
sides  of  the  rocks. 
The  river  passing 
through  Serajevo  is 
the  Miliacka  ;  its 
course  is  somewhat 
erratic  up  to  the  point 
where  it  enters  the 
city,  when  it  pursues  a  straight  and  even  course. 
Its  banks  are  lined  with  flower-bedecked  lawns, 
and  wooden  bridges  cross  it  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  main  street  is  similar  to  that  of  Doboj, 
presenting  a  lively  appearance  with  its  richly 
caparisoned  teams,  the  horses  trotting  along  to 
the  tinkling  of  multitudes  of  tiny  bells,  its 
groups  of  begging  or  fiddle  -  scraping  gipsies, 
its  women  in  white  gowns  and  heavy  bodices 
thickly  embroidered,  its  peasants  clad  in  the 
Turkish  burnous  and  many-coloured  turbans. 
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What  struck  me  at  first  sight  was  the  in- 
credible number  of  smokers,  not  only  in 
Serajevo,  but,  generally  speaking,  throughout 
Bosnia.  The  men  smoke  continually,  from  the 
age  of  ten  years  to  their  dying  day  ;  the  women, 
from  the  day  they  are  married.  Every  passer-by 
carries  in  an  inside  pocket,  and  that  alone,  a 
long,  amber-tipped  pipe,  the  end  of  which  often- 
times reaches  to  the  height  of  his  turban  ;  but 
he  only  carries  his  pipe  in  this  wise  when  he  is 
smoking  cigarettes,  for  he  smokes  one  or  the 
other  unceasingly.  The  Bosnian  takes  pride  in 
owning  his  tobacco-plot,  and  he  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  offers  you  some  of  the  tobacco 
he  has  grown  himself.  In  his  home  the  women- 
folk are  busily  engaged  in  rolling  cigarettes  ; 
they  work  quickly,  packing  them  tightly,  and  in 
oval  shape.  The  end  put  between  the  lips  is 
much  narrower  than  the  one  to  be  lit. 

I  brought  back  with  me  a  view  of  a  suburb  of 
Serajevo — a  Turkish  suburb — for  naturally,  in  a 
country  hardly  yet  emancipated  from  the  Turkish 
yoke,  everything  has  remained  Turkish.  This 
suburb  dominates  the  town.  From  its  heights 
one  obtains  a  view  of  Serajevo  standing  in  the 
midst  of  its  orchards,  whose  green  leaves  and 
pink  and  white  blossoms  stand  out  vividly 
against  the  background  of  steep  mountains. 


hotels,  by  the  way,  can  hardly  be  called  com- 
fortable. In  Bosnia  the  carpets  manufactured 
by  the  natives  do  not  possess  the  colouring  and 
brilliancy  of  those  woven  at  Smyrna  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  They  are  made,  however,  with  great  care, 
and  much  pains  are  taken  with  their  weaving. 

I  made  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
inferiority  of  the  Bosnian  carpets,  and  was 
indignantly  told  by  the  natives  that  their  carpets 
were  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  foreign 
ones,  and  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about.  An  Italian  commercial  traveller, 
however,  has  since  told  me  that  the  colours 
used  for  dyeing  purposes,  both  at  Serajevo  and 
in  Herzegovina,  come  from  Paris  or  Berlin,  and 
are  not  of  the  requisite  good  quality.  In  Asia 
Minor  the  carpet-weavers  themselves  manufac- 
ture the  three  or  four  colours  they  use  ;  here  the 
young  girls  engaged  in  carpet- weaving"  have  at 
their  disposal  eight  or  ten  hues,  but  they  get 
them  ready-made,  and  are  consequently  unable 
to  guarantee  their  purity. 

Herzegovina,  which  is  even  more  mountainous 
than  Bosnia,  resembles  the  latter  too  closely  to 
need  a  separate  description.  Moreover,  the 
two  names  are  almost  inseparable  :  to  mention 
Bosnia  is  to  speak  of  Herzegovina.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
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My  nexl  snapshot  shows  an  interior.  A 
young  girl  in  modern  garb  is  engaged  in  weaving 
a  carpet  or  rug  which  her  mother  will  sell, 
wandering  from  door  to  door  with  it  or  offering 
it  to  the  foreigner-,  staying  at  the  hotels.      These 


thai  these  two  countries  deserve  to  be  more 
often  visited  by  travellers  than  is  at  present  the 
ease.  The  beauty  of  their  countryside  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  their  costumes  and  customs 
stand  unrivalled  in  Europe. 


3  HUMAN  TOBOGGAN 


B\   John  Chetwood,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  narrative  of  a  remarkable  feat  of  endurance.     How  Professor  McElfresh,  in  order  to  save  a  young 

lady's  life,  turned  himself  into  a  veritable  human  toboggan  and  allowed  himself  to  be   dragged  for    over 

four  miles  down  the  snow-clad  slopes  of  Mount  Hood,  the  highest  mountain  in  Oregon. 


OUNT  HOOD,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Oregon,  lifts  its  crown  of  perpetual 
snow  to  a  height  of  11,225ft.  above 
the  sea.  Both  the  height  of  this 
magnificent  mountain  and  its  de- 
served reputation  for  danger  and  difficulty  serve 
only  to  attract  mountain-climbers  the  more. 

The  organization  of  mountaineers  best  known 
for  feats  of  enterprise  and  daring  in  the  locality 
is  the  Mazama 
Club.  Each 
successive  sea- 
son the  mem- 
bers of  this 
club  explore  the 
forest     recesses 

of    Oregon     or  «f#ta^i 

Washington,  or 
scale  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  these 
States. 

( )n  July  15th, 

I  90  1 ,  a  large 
party  of  "  Maza- 
mas  "  and  their 
friends  set  out 
for  the  summit 
of  Mount  I  lood. 
A  few  adven 
turous  spirits 
concei  ved  tin- 
idea  that  it 
would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  steal  a 
march  on  the 
main    body    by 

I I  •  1 1  h  i  n  g  tip- 
summit  first, 
and  a  (  cord 
ingly,  l<  d  by  a 
<  ouple  of  guides, 
seventeen  men 
and  women  lefl 
the  camp  si- 
lently at  an  early 
hour    befoi  e  ,,.-  «  , 


their  tired  companions  were  stirring.       The  first 
few  hours  of  the  climb  were  not  specially  event- 
ful,  but  about   eleven  o'clock,    when  the    party 
was  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the 
top    and  close    to    what    is   known   as  "  Crater 
Rock,"  a   furious   storm  broke  over  them.     At 
first    it     rained     heavily,     and    then    the    rain 
turned    to    snow    and    sleet,    while    the    wind 
rose    rapidly,     blowing    the     snow    into     their 
faces,    and    the    intense   cold  cut 
like  a  knife.      The  party,  however, 
struggled    onward    toward    Crater 
Rock,    hoping 
there  to    find 
some    shelter 
from  the  pitil 
wind    and  driv- 
ing    snow,     but 
while  still  some 
distance  from 
it   one  of  the 
ladies,     Miss 
Bethel  Rawson, 
of  Demoss, 
( Iregon,  fainted 
from    exhaus- 
tion.   By  a  great 
effort     she    was 
(allied    up    to 
thecrat<  r,  where 
stimulants  were 
ad m inistered 
and   all    sorts  of 
remedies    re- 
sorted   to     in 
Ord(  1    l"i.  store 
warmth  and  cir- 
culation,       but 
this  t rea tment 
produced     so 
little  effect  that 
it  soon  I  iei  am< 
evident    that     if 
something  were 
100     speedily 
done  to  restore 


. 
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consciousness     the     young     lady     would     die. 

Volunteers    were    at    once    called    for    to    carry 

her    down    the   mountain-side    to    warmth    and 

comfort.     Professors    F.   M.   McElfresh  and   F. 

D.     McLouth,     of    Corvallis, 

Oregon,    and    Messrs.    C.    II. 

Ames,  of  Boston,  C.  H.  Sholes, 

of    Butte,    Montana,    and 

Henry    Demoss,     of   Demoss 

Springs,  Oregon,  were  among 

those   who   responded   to   the 

call. 

Taking  turns,  two  by  two, 
these  men  carried  the  uncon- 
scious Miss  Rawson,  sinking 
deep  into  the  snow  with  their 
burden  at  every  step.  The 
storm  was  momentarily  grow- 
ing more  violent  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  party  was  painfully 
slow.  Still,  however,  they 
stumbled  pluckily  on,  floun- 
dering in  the  snow-drifts  and 
half  blinded  by  the  snow  and 
sleet.  Presently  the  pulse  of 
the  patient  became  so  faint  as 
to  be  hardly  perceptible,  and 
the  gentlemen  became  appre- 
hensive lest,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  they  should  arrive 
at  the  bottom  too  late.  The 
party  was  still  far  above  the 
snow-line,  and  only  a  great 
increase  in  the  speed  of  the  descent  would  avail 
to  save  the  flickering  life  in  the  burden  they 
were  bearing. 

In  this  dilemma  Professor 
McElfresh  rose  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  became  what  the 
newspapers    called   "  a    human 


Miss    BETHEL    RAWSON 

From  a  Photo. 


i"!  ioggan. 


fhrowing  himself 


on  his  back  in  the  snow,  he 
directed  his  companions  to  bind 
his  feet  together.  The  young 
woman  was  then  placed  upon 
his  body,  where  he  held  her 
with  his  arms,  while  their  feet 
were  also  bound  together  and 
other  rope-,  attached  to  his  own 
feet,  so  that  the  twain  might  be 
dl  '  ;ged  down  vard  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  i  trdeal  that  followed  was 
a  most  painful  one  for  the 
brave  Professor,  but  he  never 
flinched  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
urged  his  team  to  proceed  at  their  top  speed. 
Sometimes  he  was  bumped  over  rocks;  some 
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neck  ;  and  all  the  while  he  was  being  dragged 
rapidly  through  deep  snow-drifts,  while  the  icy 
wind  drove  the  pelting  sleet  into  his  upturned  face. 
Such  rapid  progress  was  made  in  this  novel 
fashion  that  forty-five  minutes' 
tobogganing  carried  the  party 
to  the  "  snow-line,"  whence  a 
carriage  soon  brought  the 
young  lady  to  camp.  There 
an  hour's  hard  labour  restored 
her  to  consciousness,  and  two 
days  later  she  was  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  start 
for  home.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  speed  made  on 
this  remarkable  trip  and  the 
vital  heat  from  the  body  of 
the  "  human  toboggan  "  were 
the  chief  factors  in  saving  her 
life. 

The  sensations  of  the 
rescued  and  the  chief  rescuer 
are  best  given  in  their  own 
language.  In  telling  his  story 
Professor  McElfresh  looked 
quite  distressed,  and  depre- 
cated the  idea  of  being  inter- 
viewed at  all.  More  than 
6ft.  in  height,  well-built,  and 
with  a  very  determined  face, 
he  looks  like  a  man  of  nerve 
and  resource.  He  is  a  gra- 
duate of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  for  more  than  two  years  has 
taught  zoology  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  at  Corvallis. 

"  Really,  there  is  little  to 
tell,"  said  he,  when  pressed  for 
a  statement.  "  Miss  Rawson 
was  overcome  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  was  in  danger  of 
dying.  I  did  what  I  could  to 
help  save  her.  Others  worked 
equally  hard,  and  I  am  entitled 
to  no  more  credit  than  they. 
The  story  is  this  :  A  small  party 
of  us  left  the  camp  early  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the 
ascent,  intending  to  return  the 
same  daw  The  permanent 
camp  was  located  eight  miles 
below  the  summit.  We  climbed 
seven  and  a  half  miles  success- 
full)',  although  in  the  meantime 
a  severe  storm  had  overtaken 
us.  I  was  with  the  few  in  the 
lead,  and  when  we  reached  Crater  Rock  where 
we  intended  to  take  shelter--    we  stopped  for 


times  a  violent  jerk   threatened  to  dislocate  his         those   behind  to  catch  up  with  us.     They  soon 
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arrived.  There  were  four  ladies  in  the  party, 
and  shortly  after  their  arrival  someone  said  that 
one  of  them  had  been  taken  ill. 

"I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  them,  but 
learned  afterward  that  the  sick  girl  was  Miss 
Rawson.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was 
seriously  ill,  and  all  agreed  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  get  her  back  to  camp  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  the  air  was  terribly  cold. 

••  By  the  time  we  started  out  Miss  Rawson  was 
quite  unconscious  and  limp.  The  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale  and  the  snow  was  coming  down 
so  fast  that  it  blinded  us.  We  first  tried  to 
support  the  girl  between  us  with  the  idea  of 
carrying  her  to  camp,  hut  owing  to 
the  steepness  of  the  trail,  the  soft, 
p  snow,  and  the  long  distance 
ahead  of  us— over  seven  miles  — 
we  saw  that  it  would  he  impos- 
sible  to  reach  there  in  time  to  save 
her  life,  even  if  we  should  succeed 
in  getting  her  to  camp  at  all  in 
this  manner- -which  seemed  doubt- 
mi.  While  endeavouring  to  think 
of  a  way  out  of  the  difficult}-  1 
remembered  that  frequently,  in 
descending  the  mountain,  climbers 
down  with  alpenstocks  between 
their  legs,  and  thus  made  toboggans 
of  themselves,  travelling  rapidly 
and  comfortably,  and  the  thought 
Struck  m'-  that  we  might  try  a  some- 
what similar  plan  for  getting  Miss 
Rawson  to  camp.  We  had,  how- 
ever, no  materials  or  tools  with 
which  to  make  a  sled  or  toboggan 
ol    wood.        But    I  -t'd    my 

plan  to  the  Others,  and,  as  th  re 
was  no  time  to  lose,  thr<  w  nr.  ?elF 
on  tin-  ground    ain  ;  them    in- 

structions to  use  in'-  as  j  substitute. 

"I  hey    laid     Miss     Rawson    la*  e 

downwards  on  my  body,  and 
placing  my  amis  about  her  to  hold 
li  r  in  position,  I  told  m\  i  "in 
pinions  to  fasten  the  ropes  to  my 
'  and  huri .  "ii.  I  hey  first  tied 
Hi'-  ropes  to  my  feel  si  parati  ly,  I  ui 
die  men  who  acted  as  .1  i,  am  did 
pull   evenl)    because    of    the 

-h  ti.iil    and    slippei  v    snow,  and 

I     lad     i  him-  difficulty  in    a.  erii 

If.     This   I  could  only  do  by  si  ■  my 

shoulders  and  |  my  head   backward  into 

th'-  snow,  m\  hands  being  fully  "<  i  upied  in 
holding  tin-  young  woman's  i>< >dv. 

I  he  operation  i  '  nay  1"-  in 

painful,   and    I    had    to  <    ill    to   m\   assistants 

to  -top  and  tie  my  feel  togethi  r,  alter  which  we 


got  along  much  better.  Of  course,  I  was  kept 
very  busy  (.lodging  rocks  and  other  obstacles, 
and  when  we  did  collide  with  them,  .is  happened 
01  '  asionally,  my  hack  and  elbows  gota  little  the 
worst  of  it,  but  this  was  of  no  consequence.  At 
other  places,  however,  the  snow  was  soft  and 
we  sank  very  deep,  as  Miss  Rawson's  weight 
added  to  my  own  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression, and  I  was  buried  right  out  of  sight  at 
times  and  in  danger  of  suffocation. 

"  In  these  soft  places  at  first  the  snow  filled 
my  eyes  and  ears,  and  even  got  into  my  nose, 
making  breathing  difficult.  But  afterwards,  as 
my   team   got   more   confident   in   my  ability  to 


endure  the  humping  about,  we  went  with  a  rush, 
and  made  the  distance  ol  four  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  snow  line  in  g<  i  "I  time      Here  we  met  a 

coir.  and     U' »t    to    'amp    without     further 

incident,  where,  with  some  difficulty,  Mi      i 
son  Lored  to  i  iusn<  ss,  but  remained 

ci  itical «  ondition  I  ral  days     1 
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even  acquainted  with  the  young  lady  before  the 
accident,  and  have  never  been  introduced  to 
her.  I  inquired  after  her  health  daily,  but  did 
not  see  her  again  before  she  left  for  her  home." 

Miss  Rawson  is  a  very  attractive  young  lady 
both  in  appearance  and  manner,  and  she  is  an 
accomplished  musician. 

"  My  impressions  of  that  terrible  ordeal  on 
Mount  Hood  ? "  she  said.  "  Well,  I  can 
scarcely  say  that  I  had  any  impressions— at  leasf 


urged  me  to  try  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the 
crater,  and  I  struggled  on  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  finally  fell,  thinking  I  was  going  to  die,  and 
soon  lost  all  consciousness. 

"I  remember  dimly  that  just  after  I  fell  to  the 
ground  someone  said  they  must  carry  me  to 
Crater  Rock.  Before  that  there  were  terrible 
shooting  pains  in  my  head  and  throughout  my 
body,  and  I  felt  dizzy  and  half  blind.  But 
soon  after   they    lifted    me    up    I    entirely    lost 
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after  I  fainted.  We  were  all  in  such  high  spirits 
when  we  started  up  the  mountain  that  memor- 
able morning.  It  seemed  suchagood  joke  that 
we,  most  of  whom  made  no  claim  to  be 
mountain-climbers,  should  beat  the  Mazamas  — 
who  were  all  still  asleep  in  the  race  to  the  top! 
We  made  rapid  progress  up  to  the  snow-line,  but 
before  we  could  reach  Crater  Rock  the  storm 
broke.  The  wind  nearly  blew  us  over,  and  the 
sleet  stung  like  nettles  wherever  it  touched  the 
skin.      I    filt    I  was  failing,  but    my  companions 


consciousness,  and  I  remember  no  more  until 
I  woke  up  at  Mazama  Camp  and  found  them 
working  over  me. 

"  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  brave  men  who 
carried  me  down  that  awful  mountain,  and 
particularly  so  to  Professor  McElfresh,  who,  I 
am  told,  underwent  a  most  trying  ordeal  in 
order  to  save  me.  Personally,  of  course,  1  have 
no  recollection  of  anything,  but  my  friends  gave 
the  most  glowing  accounts  of  his  heroism,  and 
I  am  quite  suit'  I  owe  my  life  to  him.'' 


Our  Ride  to  the  Geyser  Valley. 

By  Mrs.  L.  F.  K.  vox  Thiele. 

A  brightly  written  account  of  a   trip  to   the   strange  Geyser  Valley  of  Iceland.     The  narrative   is 
illustrated   with   a  series   of  striking   photographs,  and  incidentally  affords   some  curious  glimpses 

of  Icelandic   manners  and   customs. 
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E  were  a  party  of  six— a  well-known 
dignitary    of   the  Church,    a    Cam 
bridge     don,      another     gentleman 
(familiarly  known  as" Science," from 
his  encyclopaedic  knowledge  on  every 

subject  under  the  sun),  an 

Icelandic  explorer  -  -  who 

was   also   an    F.R.G.S. — 

and  two  ladies.     We  had 

a   retinue    of    three    Ice- 
landic guides,  and  twenty 

four  ponies  carrying  tents, 

bedding,  provisions,  etc., 

not  to  mention  the  animals 

We     lode,   and     We    Were    ill 

route    to    the    <  elebi  ited 
( leyser  Valley  of  Iceland. 

We      found      the      [l 
landei  i    most   hospitable. 
As  the  news   of   our   ei  mi 
ing    spread    through    the 

district,  from  miles  aionnd 

the  priest,   01    do<  tor,  01 

<  hief  fanner  would  ride  to 

Us      to 


stay  with  him,  and  if  we  assented,  mounted 
messengers  would  be  sent  galloping  all 
round  the  country  to  collect  dainties  or 
luxuries  from  the  neighbours.  These 
would  be  placed  before  us  with  such  child- 
like pleasure  and  pride  that  one  would 
indeed  be  a  churl  not  to  appreciate  such 
whole-hearted  hospitality.  Often  as  we 
rode  along  we  would  see  perched  high  up 
on  a  craggy  hill  a  tiny  figure  — the  scout  of 
these  hospitable  folk  ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
came  in  sight  it  would  commence  running 
with  might  and  main  towards  the  nearest 
house,  from  which,  as  we  approached,  a 
grateful  aroma  of  newly-roasted  coffee  would 
be  wafted  towards  us.  The  lady  of  the 
house  would  bring  out  cups  of  delicious, 
steaming  coffee,  with  rich,  yellow  cream 
frothing  in  a  jug,  and  this,  with  fresh  girdle- 
cakes  of  rye  and  heaped-up  bowls  of  snowy- 
white  curds  called  . "  skier,"  would  be 
smilingly  offered  to  us.  Any  attempt  at 
payment  would  be  looked  upon  almost  as 
an  insult.  We  ladies  fortunately  had  with 
us  a  few  trinkets  which  we  were  able  to 
distribute  as  keepsakes  to  the  kind  Ice- 
landers, and  these  were  much  appreciated, 
especially  by  the  ladies. 

We  started  from  the  house  of  Sira  Briem,  the 
clergyman  of  Hruni.  ( )ne  room  in  his  parsonage 
is   used  as  a    courthouse    by  the   Svsselman   or 


meel    us, 

Vol.  \  In. 


m\  iting 
64. 
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magistrate  who  tries  any  breaches  of  the  law  that 
may  occur  in  the  district,  but  as  the  Icelanders 
are  a  most  sober,  law-abiding,  and  virtuous 
people  his  duties  generally  consist  in  settling 
trifling  disputes  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of 
stray  sheep,  boundaries  of  land,  etc.  I  asked 
the  good  priest  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  to 
send  a  man  to  gaol,  as  he  had  neither  a  policeman 
nor  a  gaol,  but  he  only  looked  worried  and  said 
he  didn't  know.  One  of  our  party,  the  F.R.G.S., 
told  us  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  riding 
through  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  country 
when  he  met  an  Icelander,  and  stopping  to  greet 
the  stranger,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  lonely  land, 
he  got  into  conversation  with  him.  The  native 
told  our  friend  he  was  on  his  way  to  Reykjavik. 
The  Sysselman  of  the  district  had  sentenced  him 
to  so  many  weeks'  imprisonment  for  some 
trifling  offence,  and  as  there  was  no  gaol  except 
at  the  capital  he  was  to  be  incarcerated  there. 
Everybody  being  busy  getting  in  the  hay, 
nobody  could  spare  the  time  to  escort  the 
prisoner  to  Reykjavik,  and  so  the  Sysselman 
had  given  the  man  the  warrant  for  his  imprison- 
ment, and  told  him  to  go  to  the  Governor 
and  give  him  the  paper,  when  he  would  be 
put  to  gaol.  "  But,  surely,"  said  our  friend, 
"  you  are  never  going  to  take  yourself  off  to 
Reykjavik  all  by  yourself  just  to  be  put  into 
gaol  ?  "  The  Icelander  opened  his  eyes  at  such 
a  question  and  innocently  replied  that  of  course 
he  would  have  preferred  company  on  such  a 
long,  lonely  ride,  but  he  could  not  expect  the 
neighbours  to  sacrifice  their  hay  just  for  his 
sake.  There  is  a  sequel  to  this  story,  for  some 
time  after  our  friend  met  the  very  same  man,  and 
jumping  off  his  pony  began  chaffing  him,  telling 
him  that  it  was  evident  he  had  found  second 
thoughts  best,  as  he  had  not  gone  to  the 
Governor.  "  Indeed,  yes,"  replied  the  Icelander, 
seriously,  "  I  did  go,  but  unfortunately  I  had 
lost  the  papers,  and  the  Governor  refused  to 
let  me  into  gaol  unless  I  could  produce  them. 
How  did  he  know,  he  said,  that  I  wasn't  an 
impostor?     And  so  he  sent  me  home  again." 

We  had  luxurious  quarters  for  the  night  :  a 
in,  boarded  apartment  with  a  window  that 
would  actually  open  for,  as  a  rule,  the  Icelandic- 
windows  are  built  so  as  not  to  be  opened  except 
i  round  hole  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  which 
is  kept  tightly  plugged  up.  I  need  scarcely  say 
there  was  no  lock  to  the  door  ;  I  never  saw  a 
lock  or  key  to  a  house  door  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Iceland. 

On  waking  up  the  next  morning  we  found  a 
glorious  blue  sky  and  a  bright  sun  blazing  down, 
making  the  corrugated  iron  of  the  house  so  hot 
that  we  could  scarcely  bear  to  touch  it.  We  were 
all  busy  packing-up    lor  our   departure,  when  we 


heard  shouts  for  us  to  come  down  quickly  and 
see  a  wonderful  sight.  We  went  running  into 
the  open  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
marvellous  phenomenon  of  the  mock  sun.  It 
was  then  between  eight  and  half-past,  and 
shading  our  eyes  we  looked  up  into  the  sky,  and 
there  saw,  instead  of  one  sun,  three  suns.  The 
real  sun  was  in  the  middle  with  a  mock  sun 
about  equal  distances  from  it  on  either  side. 
They  were  about  the  size  of  the  real  sun,  but 
coloured  prismatically  with  upright  bars  of 
colour  like  a  gorgeous  rainbow,  the  red  portion 
being  turned  inwards  nearest  the  sun.  A  large 
circle  of  luminous  light  with  the  real  sun  for  a 
centre  ran  inside  the  two  mock  suns. 

As  we  had  a  long  journey  before  us  ere  we 
could  reach  the  geysers  —  for  we  intended 
making  a  detoitr  in  order  to  visit  the  celebrated 
waterfall  of  the  Gullfoss — we  took  leave  of  our 
kind  host  and  rode  away.  Although  the  heat 
of  the  sun  would  have  been  overpowering  in 
any  other  land,  in  Iceland  it  had  only  the  effect 
of  raising  our  spirits  to  a  very  delirium  of 
exhilaration.  The  air  seemed  bubbling  over 
with  life  and  joy,  and  we  felt  as  though  we  had 
quicksilver  coursing  through  our  veins.  The 
road  was  very  bad,  running  over  lava-beds  and 
meadows  covered  with  thousands  of  frost- 
mounds  neatly  placed  in  serried  rows  and 
looking  exactly  like  a  gigantic  cemetery.  It 
was,  in  fact,  very  difficult  to  realize  that  we 
were  not  riding  over  graves,  and  I  felt  as  though 
I  were  committing  sacrilege.  These  mounds 
are  quite  a  feature  of  Icelandic  scenery,  and 
often  stretch  for  miles,  varied  with  deep  cracks 
in  the  ground  a  foot  or  two  deep  and  about  the 
same  in  width.  These  called  forth  a  good 
deal  of  energetic  language  from  the  long-legged 
Englishmen,  who  found  their  feet  being  used 
as  battering-rams  for  tearing  down  the  ground 
on  either  side  of  these  crevices. 

We  had  glorious  scenery  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  day's  ride  ;  the  vivid  green  of  the 
grass  contrasted  oddly  with  the  blackness  of 
the  ravines  intersecting  the  forbidding  mountain 
sides,  whence  black  and  white  sheep  gazed 
wonderingly  at  us.  In  the  distance  homesteads 
nestled  among  the  sloping  and  terraced 
meadows,  where  the  farmer  and  his  family  were 
busy  gathering  in  the  sweet-scented,  new-mown 
hay.  Water  as  clear  as  crystal  flowed  from 
under  masses  of  lava  contorted  into  every  con 
ceivable  shape,  and  formed  rapidly  -  flowing 
itreams,  while  above  all  the  Eyjafjalla  Glacier, 
clothed  in  majestic  white,  glittered  like  a  mass 
of  silver  above  the  surrounding  country. 

We  presently  came  to  some  very  bad  morasses, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  cross.  Although  we 
had  often  ridden  over  swampy  ground,  this  was 
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again,  and  we  were  afraid  to  go  to 
its  aid,  as  the  extra  weight  on  the 
treacherous  ground  would  havi 
ended  in  the  death  of  both  the 
pony  and  its  would-be  rescuer. 
The  poor  creature  seemed  to 
know  instinctively  the  horrible 
fate  before  it,  for  with  agonized 
screams,  almost  human  in  their 
intensity,  it  kept  wildly  tossing  its 
head  in  the  air  as  it  vainly  tried 
to  wrench  its  trembling  limbs 
from  the  clutch  of  the  remorseless 
foe,  that  every  moment  dragged 
it  deeper  down.  It  was  a  sicken- 
ing sight,  and  we  turned  away  our 
eyes  so  as  not  to  see  the  awful 
end.  Just  when  all  appeared  to 
be  over,  when  scarcely  anything 
but  the  head  could  be  seen  and 
all  hope  seemed  lost,  it  managed 
by  extraordinary  efforts  to  throw 
the  first  time  we  had  come  across  such  dangerous  itself  against  a  hummock  of  matted  reeds,  so 
quicksands  as  these  proved  to  be.      As  far  as  the         that  our  guides,  cautiously  advancing,  were  able 
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eye  could  reach 
nothing  could  be 
seen  but  waving 
brown  reeds  and 
silver-white  cotton- 
grass  glistening  in 
the  sun.  As  the 
ponies  tried  to  find 
solid  earth  under 
their  feet  they  sunk 
down  right  above 
the  girths,  and  each 
struggle  they  made 
to  extricate  them 
selves  only  plunged 
thmi  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  dis 
gusting  semi-fluid 
earth.  It  was  horri- 
ble to  see  the  way 
tli'-  oily,  tar-filmed 
water  sluggishly 
moved  in  <  ■  \  1  ■  1 
widening  circles 
like  a  poisonous 
octopus  stret<  hing 
out  giant  suckers 
towards  its  shrink 
ing  victim  while 
the  slimy,  green 
ooze  heaved  up  and 
down  as  though  it 
were  ai  tually  alive. 
<  >ne  pack  pony 
sank    again    and 
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by  sheer  strength 
to  pull  it  out  of  its 
perilous  position. 

An  hour's  ride 
brought  us  to  the 
banks  of  the  River 
Hvita,  which  we 
forded,  the  milky- 
white  water  coming 
down  with  incredi- 
ble swiftness  from 
the  glaciers  beyond, 
sw  1  (ping  all  before 
it.  and  making  it 
very  difficult  for  the 
pon  ies  to  keep 
their  feet.  Where 
the  river  is  forced 
into  a  narrow  gorge, 
the  cliffs  rising 
shi  <  i"  on  either  side 
to  a  height  of 
iooft.,th 

almosl  too  much 
water  to  g(  t  through 
the  pas 

fi  amy  wa\  1  s  clam 
bered    on    each 
other's   backs   in 

mad   hasl 
escape.       At    the 
h<  ad  ol  the  si  rpen- 
tine  curves    ol    the 
gorge  could  be 
the     mists      arising 
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from  the  Gullfoss  on  Goldfall,  which,  next  to 
the  Dettifoss,  is  the  largest  waterfall  in  Europe. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  sight,  the  water  appearing 
suddenly  from  behind  the  dark  shoulder  ol 
precipitous    cliffs    in    one    smooth    sheet    some 


thing  we  had  to  decide  was  whether  we  would 
prefer  the  hotel — for  there  is  actually  an  hotel 
at  the  geyser — or  the  tents  to  sleep  in.  We 
went  at  once  to  inspect  this  wonderful  "  hotel," 
and  this  is  what  we  saw  :  a  galvanized  iron   hut 
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five  hundred  yards  in  width,  narrowing  to 
about  three  hundied  as  the  rapids  are  reached. 
When  it  reaches  a  series  of  terraces  stretching  in 
a  slanting  direction  from  bank  to  bank  the  water 
rushes  down  in  thousands  of  graceful  cascades, 
only  to  unite 
together  at  the 
bottom  for  one 
final  sno  w  y 
plunge  into  the 
black  abyss 
several  hundred 
feet  below.  Be- 
yond this  water- 
fall is  a  veritable- 
howling  wilder- 
ness of  sand 
and  desolation, 
where  nothing 
can  exist. 

As    we    ap- 
proached   the 
valley  in  which 
the  geysei  3  are 
situated    they 
seemed,  from 
the  distance,  to 
divide    them- 
selves into  two  groups,  looking  for  all  the  world 
like   the   smoke   horn    trains    coming    through   a 
tunnel.      On   our  arrival   we   found    that   the   in 
valuable  I  Iannis,    our   head   guide,    had    pitched 
out  tents  close  to  the  I  Iron  I  ( Peyser,  and  the  first 
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containing  one  room  and  two  cupboard  -  like 
recesses.  The  room  is  about  20ft.  square,  and 
has  bunks  exactly  the  shape  and  size  of  orange- 
boxes,  arranged  down  three  sides  and  down  the 
middle.    Altogether  there  are  twenty-four  bunks, 

each  bunk  hav- 
ing a  mattress 
of  hay,  a  pillow 
covered  with 
American  cloth, 
and  a  blanket 
and  coverlet  of 
grey  woollen 
stuff.  One  cup- 
board contains 
the  pantry  and 
culinary  depart- 
ment, while  the 
other  holds  four 
bunks  arranged 
for  ladies  or 
private  parties. 
One  of  these 
bunks  was  occu- 
pied when  we 
arrived  by  a 
g  e  n  1 1  e  m  a  n  , 
whose  trumpet- 
ing, triumphant  snores  declaimed  loudly  his  con- 
tentment with  the  world  in  general  and  himself 
in  particular.  As  we  gazed  upon  the  suspicious- 
looking  colour  of  the  bedding  and  the  shining 
dark  brown    pillows,    suggestive  of  all   sorts  of 
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hidden   insect   honors,   we    turned    and   fled   to 
our  tents. 

The  first  impression  that  the  Geyser  Valley 
makes  upon  one  is  that  one  has  stumbled  upon 
a  colossal  laundry,  where  somebody's  malodorous 
soap  is  being  largely  used,  for  pervading  and 
saturating  everything  is  an  overpowering  smell 
of  rotten  eggs.  Clouds  of  steam  rise  on  every 
side  out  of  the  earth,  and  everywhere  the  plop  ! 
plop  !  of  boiling  water  can  be  heard.  As  the 
wind  rolls  the  moisturedaden  vapour  aside  one 
sees  a  tract  of  desolate  country,  scarred  and 
torn  in  every  direction  by  Nature's  convulsive 
energy.  It  is  surrounded  by  bleak  hills,  old 
volcanoes,  and  black,  rugged  mountains,  while 
to  the  east,  frowning  glaciers,  covered  with  ever- 
lasting snow,  stand  sentinel  over  the  whole.  In 
the  distance  one  or  two  poor  farmhouses  crouch 
under  the  protecting  shelter  of  masses  of  lava, 
where  a  few  sheep  vainly  try  to  pick  up  some 
scattered  blades  of  grass  on  the  sterile  wastes. 
Dominating  all  is  the  Giant  Geyser,  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  mound  about  6oft.  high, 
the  mound  itself  being  composed  of  silicious 
matter  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  scaly 
outside  of  oyster-shells  or  grey  petrified  sponges, 
the  scales  being  in  layers,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other.  This  is  continually  increasing  in  size 
from  silica  being  in  solution  in  the  boiling  water, 
and  as  the  water  overflows  it  leaves  a  deposit  of 
silica  on  the  sides.  In  the  saucer-like  depres- 
sion on  the  top  of  the  mound  is  a  circular  pool 
of  clear  boiling  water  56ft.  across,  and  looking 
so  tranquil  and  calm  that  were  it  not  for  the 
dense  volumes  of  steam  that  hover  over  the 
water  it  would  be  difficult  to  realize  that  it  is 
not  some  cool  mountain  tarn.  As  it  is.  very 
few  travellers 
can  resist  the 
temptation  of 
poking  their  fin- 
in  to  see  if 
it  really  is  hot- 
but  they  never 
try  tlie  experi- 
ment twice. 
Ih'-  stream  of 
water  that  flows 
from  the  basin 
lias  m  ad  <■  a 
channel  fur  itself 
down  the  wrin- 
kled fa<  e  of  the 
mound,  and  at 
the  foot  divides 
into  two  bran- 
ch es  w  h i  C h 
empty     them 
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Hvita  River.  On  the  margin  of  these  little 
streams  are  to  be  seen  most  beautiful  deposits 
and  incrustations,  the  water  from  the  geyser 
having  coloured  the  silica  from  the  various 
earths  it  has  passed  through.  The  colours  are 
in  very  thin  layers,  each  distinct  from  the  other, 
and  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  They  are  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours — pink,  blue,  violet,  crimson,  yellow, 
purple,  and  emeraldigreen  in  bewildering  variety. 
The  Geyser  Valley,  a  few  acres  in  extent, 
contains  hundreds  of  water  and  mud  geysers, 
and  as  the  big  geyser  which  we  had  come  so  far 
to  see  gave  no  signs  of  an  eruption  we  wandered 
about  to  see  the  others.  The  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  springs  is  the  Blesi.  At  first  glance  there 
appear  to  be  two  pools  divided  by  a  narrow  little 
bridge  of  white  silica  ;  but  on  looking  down 
into  the  limpid  water  one  sees  that  in  reality  the 
water  passes  right  underneath  the  bridge,  and 
that  it  is  but  a  natural  arch.  The  margin  of  the 
basin  is  quite  hollow,  making  it  dangerous  to 
approach  too  near.  The  water,  of  an  exquisite 
blue  and  as  transparent  as  crystal,  comes  right 
to  the  top,  and  looking  down  into  its  depths  one 
sees  fairy-like  grottoes  of  delicate  white  coral, 
ornamented  with  silvery,  frost-patterned  filigree 
which  weaves  to  and  fro  in  the  azure  light  like 
beautiful  lace-work.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  quite  2oodeg.,  but  it  gives  one  a  most 
misleading  impression  of  intense  coolness. 
Where  the  water  leaves  the  Blesi  the  white 
deposits  have  formed  seaweed-like  patterns  on 
the  ground.  Near  the  margin  of  these  clear 
springs  are  some  smaller  ones  of  red,  blue,  and 
brown  mud,  which  are  almost  too  lazy  to 
move,   but    sluggishly    circle    round    and   round, 

occas  i  on  all  y 
storing  u  p 
enough  energy 
to  throw  up  a 
column  of  pud- 
ding-like mat- 
rial,  which,  as  it 
falls,  bespatters 
the  edge  and 
makes  a  slimy 
breastwork  all 
round.  (  Mil 
the  springs  sp< 
1  iallj  beloved 
by  tourists,  the 
Big   Strokr,   has 

now     1 1  e  i    o  1 1 1  1 
I  \tinet.       It  had 
the  peculiar  pro- 
perty   ol    bei 
easi  1  y    exciti    . 

BUS   All  1        ■    r  I 
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geyser    refused    to  erupt,    people   could    always 

get    some    fun     for    their    money    by    throwing 

a    few    bucketfuls    of    turf    into     the     orifice. 

This   would  invariably  "  draw  "  the  giant,  who, 

spluttering  with  rage  at  being  disturbed   in  his 

lair,  would  rush  up  into  the  open  and  hurl  back 

the    turf    at     his    tormentors.       Since    the    last 

earthquake,    however,   nothing  has   been   heard 

or  seen  of  the  irascible  gentleman,  and  all  that 

remains    now    is    a    huge    hole    looking    like    a 

disused  quarry  blocked  up  with  stones.      It  has 

left  a  successor  in  the  "  Little  Strokr,"  a  pretty 

little    spring    which    is  in  a  continual    ferment, 

never  ceasing 

for   a   moment 

to    revolve    in 

its  basin.     It 

is  called  Strokr 

(churn)  from  its 

resemblance  to 

the  action  of 

a  churn.     The 

Little  Strokr  is 

not  on  a  level 

with  the  ground 

like    the    Blesi 

or  geyser,    but 

in  a  deep  hole 

on  the  top  of  a 

m  o  u  n  d,   the 

rocky    inside 

walls,     of     red 

a  n  d     white, 

forming  a  very 

pretty   contrast 

to  the  pale  blue 

of  the  water.    It 

finds  its  outlet 

nearly  at   the 

base  of  the 

mound    on    which    the   geyser    is    situated,    and 

comes  out  in  masses  of  boiling  water. 

In  some  places  where  no  springs  can  lie 
detected  there  is  a  sound  as  of  boiling  caul- 
drons bubbling  underfoot,  and  very  often  a 
minute  jet  of  steam  can  be  seen  ascending 
traight  up  into  the  air,  but  it  is  only  after  a 
very  close  examination  that   a    tiny  pinhole   can 

'Mud.     On  digging  down,  however,  a  fresh 

fountain  of  boiling  water  will    spring    into  ex- 

nce,  and,  leaping  and  frisking  vigorously,  will 

hollow  out  a  basin  lor  itself  and  commence  life 

as  a  vigorous,  full-blown  geyser.     It  was  rather 

■it'll  to  think  that  the  whole  surface  on  which 
we    stood  was   onl)    a    thin   crust    over    one  vast 

i  voir  of  imprisoned  boiling  water  and  fiery 
mud,  and  that,  should  this  frail  protection  give 
way,  we  should  meet  with  a  most  horrible 
death. 


lived    their   lives    and    become 
no    trace    behind    but    a    scai 
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Another  noted  spring  is  the  "Little  Geyser," 
which  erupts  every  half-hour  with  great  regularity, 
but  although  it  throws  out  immense  volumes  of 
steam,  gushing  up  in  one  straight  slender  column, 
it  rarely  exceeds  10ft.  to  15ft.  in  height,  the 
displays  lasting  about  three  minutes. 

As  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  where 
we  were  to  have  supper  we  passed  springs  in 
every  age  of  activity,  from  the  baby  ones  we 
had  started  ourselves  to  the  giants  bursting  with 
energy  and  full  of  vigour,  and  those  that  had 

extinct,  leaving 
on  the  surface 
of  the  furrowed 
ground.  The 
landscape  was 
lonely  and 
desolate  in  the 
extreme.  At 
the  Blesi  close 
by  a  pretty  Ice- 
landic girl  was 
cooking  our 
supper,  and  she 
made  quite  an 
idyll  standing 
there  sur- 
rounded by  a 
halo  of  filmy 
mist  with  her 
thick  yellow 
hair  plaited  up 
under  a  "hiifa," 
a  small  knitted 
cap  with  a  silk 
tassel  passed 
through  a  silver 
tube,  and  her 
tightly  -  fitting 
black  cloth 
dress  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  Her 
beauty  seemed  to  gather  fresh  charm  from  its 
wild,  uncouth  setting  of  black,  pock-marked 
valley  and  reeking  springs.  She  was  so  intent 
on  listening  to  a  good-looking  young  fellow 
beside  her  —  evidently  a  favoured  suitor  —  that 
she  had  become  entirely  oblivious  to  the  flight 
of  time  and  the  exigencies  of  cooking,  and  we 
fell  sorry  for  her  when  her  mother's  shrill  voice 
brought  her  suddenly  to  earth  by  demanding 
how  much  longer  she  was  going  to  keep  her 
waiting  for  the  salmon,  which  must  be  boiled  to 
pieces  by  that  time.  Whereupon  the  poor  girl, 
blushing  vividly,  hastily  drew  the  fish  and  tinned 
meat  out  of  the  boiling  water  and  ran  to  the 
hotel,  sheepishly  followed  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance by  the  young  man,  who  carried  a  pro- 
pitiatory gift  of  a  chocolate-coloured  sheep's 
milk  cheese    in   a  handkerchief     with  which,  no 
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doubt,  he  hoped  to  make  his  peace  with  his 
irate  mother-in-law-elect.  We  had  both  the 
salmon  and  cheese  afterwards,  and  I  can  quite 
indorse  the  mother's  opinion  as  to  the  former 
being  overdone,  but  everything  else  was  beauti- 
fully cooked  in  this  novel  cooking-range. 


and  denser  volumes  of  steam  arose  than  before, 
the  geyser  only  splashed  a  little  water  over  the 
sides  and  then  retreated,  grumbling,  to  its  usual 
level.  We  also  grumbled  at  being  disturbed  at 
our  dinner,  and  the  wit  of  the  party  suggested 
throwing   a    card    down     the   spring    inscribed, 


A    NOVEL    COOKING-RANGE— UTILIZING 
From  a  Photo,  by  Mr. 

In  a  hollow  protected  by  a  big  stone  our 
guides  had  built  a  fire  of  turf,  and  were  busy 
making  little  flat  cakes  of  rye  flour  to  bake  on 
the  glowing  embers,  which,  with  butter  and 
dried  cod,  would  form  their  evening  meal. 
Leisurely  wending  their  way  home  from  the 
pasture  lands  came  some  mild  eyed  cows 
guarded  by  a  tiny  girl  sitting  astride  a  ban 
backed  pony,  whose  sides  she  was  pounding 
vigorously  with  the  heels  of  her  yellow  moc- 
casined  feet,  so  that  her  legs  looked  like  the  sails 
of  a  windmill,  though  tin-  pony  never  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  her  efforts  nor  moved  one 
step  quicker. 

We  had  supper  at  a  plain  deal  table  running 
through  the  only  part  of  the  room  not  taken  up 
by  bunks,  the  strangers  present  lying  in  their 
beds  and  watching  us  eat  while  they  stolidly 
smoked  the  most  execrable  tobacco.  In  the 
midst  of  the  meal  an  alarm  was  suddenly  raised 
tli.it  the  geyser  was  just  going  to  erupt ;  so,  drop 
ping  our  knives  and  forks,  we  rushed  out.  \. 
we  ran  we  felt  tin-  ground  shaking  violently 
under  us,  and  heard  a  noise  like  the  rumbling 
of  distant  thunder.  However,  ii  was  .1  I 
alarm,  for  although  the  water  was  much  aghated 
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"  Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  business  "  ;  while 
another  remarked  facetiously  that  if  the  geyser 
didn't  reform  he  would  remove  his  custom. 
Under  our  common  disappointment  the  strangers, 
Icelanders  from  various  parts  vi  the  country, 
became  very  friendly,  and  the)'  toid  us  that  the 
geyser  had  been  giving  false  alarms  for  the  last 
thirty-six  hours,  and  they  w<  re  getting  quite  tired 
of  these,  constant  runs  to  and  fro.  As  for  the 
"Snorer"— the  gentleman  we  had  seen  asleep 
when  we  fust  visited  the  hotel — he  gloomily 
predicted  that  there  never  would  be  an  eruption, 
and  he  added  that,  personally,  he  belie 
the  whole  thing  was  a  fraud  ami  the  geyser 
nothing  but  an  Icelandic  " Mrs.  Harris."  To 
further  depress  us,  we  were  told  that  a  party  of 
I  >anish  students  had  waited  there  for  a  couple  el 
days  without  witnessing  an  eruption,  although 
the  Danish  Government  had  issued  orders  that 
no  expense  should  be  spate, I  in  the  w.iv  of  soap 
;i  well  known  .  irritant     -which  had  b<  1  II 

literally  shovelled  down  the  geyser's  throat  in 
hundredweights,  but  with  absolutely  no  effect, 
the  emetic  only  ioUinlj,  effect  after  the  students 
had  shaken  the  dust  from  off  their  feet  in 
disgust    at    the    treatment    meted    out    to    them. 
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One  of  the  strangers  was  a  youth  with  a  great 
anxiety  to  perfect  himself  in  our  language,  which 
he  proceeded  to  do  by  shooting  linguistic  pellets 
of  weird  English  at  us.  When  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  whole  party  failed  to  elucidate  the 
meaning  of  some  of  his  sentences  lie  would  sit 
and  gaze  at  us  sadly  with  a  grieved  expression 
on  his  face  as  though  he  pitied  us  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart  for  being  such  idiots  as  not 
to  understand  our  own  native  language.  Among 
other  gratuitous  items  of  interest  about  himself 
he  informed  us  that  he  "  played  "  on  his  bicycle 
every  evening. 

We  had  seen  many  magnificent  sunsets  during 
our  tour  in  Ice- 
land, but  the 
display  at  the 
Geyser  Valley 
surpassed  every- 
thing.  T  h  e 
whole  horizon 
was  permeated 
with  a  flush  of 
t  r  a nsparent 
pink,  while  the 
sky  remained  a 
pearly  grey,  shot 
with  bars  of 
purple  and 
gold;  H  e  c  1  a 
was  distinctly 
visible  beyond 
the  range  of 
hills  on  the 
opposite  bank 
of  the  Hvita, 
blushing  rosy 
red  under  her 
veil  of  s n o w y 
radiance,  and  as 
the  departing 
sun  sank  into 
the  West  the 
sullen  black 
mountains  held 
aloft  flaming  torches  of  farewell,  turning  the 
water  at  their  feet  into  pools  of  blood.  To  the 
south  the  great  Kyjafjalla  Jokul  stood  unapproach- 
able and  haughty  in  its  ice-bound  seclusion. 

We  all  went  to  bed  partly  dressed,  in  case 
the  geyser  should  erupt,  and  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  cry  came,  "The  Geyser,  the 
Geyser  !  We  all  tumbled  out  of  bed,  and  then 
we  ladies  found  that  the  careful  Hannis  had 
■  orded  our  tent  up  so  securely  that  we  couldn't 
get  out.  With  frantic  ringers  we  tore  at  the 
rope,  and  after  a  good  many  struggles  it 
suddenly  gave  way  and  shot  us  out  with  a  jerk 
into  the  chilly  night  air.     All  of  us,  more  or  less 


THE    P.IG   GEYSER    W 

From  a  Plioto.  l>y  Mr. 


bundled  up  in  blankets,  then  hastened  to  the 
foot  of  the  geyser,  a  few  paces  away.  There  we 
stood  and  shivered,  waiting  in  the  biting  wind 
for  the  giant  to  oblige,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  usual  underground  rumblings  the  geyser 
sulked  and  declined  to  exhibit  its  one  accom- 
plishment. So  sadly  back  we  went  to  bed 
again  and  tried  to  warm  ourselves  between  the 
blankets.  Although  it  seemed  ages  before  we 
fell  asleep  again,  yet  there  were  really  only  a 
few  minutes  of  dreamland,  and  then  again  we 
heard  the  Don's  voice  excitedly  bidding  us  to  be 
up.  Again  we  rolled  out  of  bed  and  hastened 
to  the  spring.     This  time  it  was  no  false  alarm. 

With  a  deafen- 
ing roar,  like 
cannon  fired  off 
close  beside  us, 
and  which  was 
echoed  and  re 
echoed  through 
the  wild  gorges 
of  the  surround 
ing  hills,  the 
earth  rocked  to 
and  fro  under 
our  feet,  and 
the  geyser  burst 
with  an  awful 
shock  into  the 
air.  Column 
after  column  of 
water  was  shot 
up,  and  with 
every  fresh  con- 
vulsion of  the 
ground  they 
soared  higher 
and  higher,  en- 
v  e  1  o  p  e  d  in 
clouds  of  dense 
steam  that  made 
their  volume 
appear  double, 
until  they 
seemed  to  pierce  the  very  heavens.  At  first 
the  water  gushed  up  in  solid  columns  of 
boiling  water,  but  towards  the  end  it  sepa- 
rated into  cascades  of  softly  illuminated  light 
which  fell  like  fairy  fountains  into  the  seething 
basin  that  hissed  and  bubbled  below.  The 
eruption  lasted  about  five  minutes,  and  the 
water  rose  to  a  height  of  about  130ft.  Then 
gradually  the  rumblings  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  water  ceased  to  leap,  the  earth  no 
longer  was  torn  asunder  as  if  in  throes  of  mortal 
agony,  and  we  felt  we  were  once  more  standing 
on  solid  ground.  Suddenly  a  very  sleepy,  cross 
old    Icelander,    the    doubting    Thomas   of   the 
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night  before,  bounced  out  of  the  hotel  and  came 
running  towards  us.  When  he  discovered  he 
had  missed  the  very  thing  he  had  travelled  so 
many  miles  to  see,  and  for  which  he  had  waited 
so  many  weary  hours— well,  he  said  things. 

It  was  then  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  as  I  had  been  so  thoroughly  wakened 
up  by  the  stupendous,  awe-inspiring  sight  of 
the  eruption,  instead  of  going  back  to  bed 
like  the  others,  I  sat  on  a  pack-box  under 
the  lee  of  the  tent  and  watched  the  sunrise. 
The  sun  was  just  rising  above  the  horizon, 
suffusing  a  shell-pink  transparency  all  around  ; 
a  single  golden  star  hung  trembling  in  the 
turquoise-blue  sky  :  while  in  the  expectant, 
breathless  stillness  that  ushers  in  the  dawn  a 
sandpiper's  clear  trill  could  be  heard  calling  to 
its  mate.  It  was  all  so  calm,  so  peaceful,  so 
different  from  the  feverish  activity  surrounding 
it,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  belong  to  another 
world.  While  I  was  sitting  looking  at  the 
geyser,  what  was  my  surprise  to  see  that  the 
water,  which  up  to  now  had  always  been  up  to 
the  very  brim,  had  subsided,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  deep  basin  with  black  markings  and  a  deep 
well  in  the  centre  It  looked  exactly  like  a  giant 
wash-basin  with  a  waste-water  pipe.       Hastily  I 


scrambled  up  the  mound  and  down  into  the 
empty  basin,  the  heat  scorching  the  soles  of  my 
boots  as  I  ran  to  look  into  the  well.  All  I 
could  see,  however,  was  a  deep  cylindrical  tube 
about  1  oft.  in  diameter  and  perhaps  Soft,  in 
depth  coated  with  grey  petrifactions  and  dusky 
patches,  and  at  the  bottom  restless  water  churned 
into  foam  dashing  high  up  the  sides.  Gradually 
the  well  filled,  and  as  I  escaped  up  the  still 
steaming  walls  the  boiling  water  rushed  up 
close  to  my  heels  and,  filling  the  basin  to  the 
brim,  resumed  in  an  incredibly  short  time  its 
usual  misleading  appearance  of  cold  tranquillity. 
After  the  geyser  had  once  started  it  gave  us 
several  other  manifestations,  but  none  of  the 
latter  came  up  to  the  height  of  grandeur  of 
the  first.  These  latter  ones,  however,  had 
the  advantage  of  taking  place  when  the  sun 
was  shining,  and  every  column  of  water  was 
turned  into  glittering  sheaves  of  diamonds, 
scintillating  in  all  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and 
changing  colour  so  rapidly  that  the  effect  was 
most  dazzling,  while  fleecy  clouds  of  pearly 
vapour  detached  themselves  from  the  crystal 
drops  of  water  and  were  rolled  away  by  the 
wind. 

We  noticed  that  an  Icelander  present  always 
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hurried  up  when  there  was  an  eruption,  and  then 
hunted  anxiously  around  after  the  water  sub- 
sided.  We  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him  the 
reason,  and  he  then  told  us  gravely  that  some 
time  previously  he  had  been  looking  down  the 
tube  and  had  lost  his  hat,  which  was  whirled 
away  before  his  eyes.     He  was  now  waiting  about 


a  curious  bridge  which  only  spans  the  river  in 
the  very  centre,  where  there  is  a  V-shaped  rift 
some  40ft.  in  width,  down  which  chasm  the 
water  rushes  from  either  side  in  a  furious  torrent. 
We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  ponies 
across  this,  as  they  did  not  like  to  trust  them- 
selves  on    the   few   planks   that  constitute  the 


THE    PARTY    FORDING   THE    BRUARA    RIVER — A    FEW    PI.ANKS    LAID    ACROSS   THE   CENTRE  OF   THE    STREAM    CONSTITUTE   THE    BRIDGE. 

From  a  Photc.  by  Mr.  F.  Howell,  F.R.G.S, 


until  the  geyser  should  return  his  property,  as  it 
had  the  character  of  being  strictly  honest  in 
all  its  transactions.  I  am  glad  to  say  -that  the 
man's  touching  faith  was  rewarded,  for  before 
we  left  the  hat  was  thrown  up,  much  better  for 
its  involuntary  immersion. 

After  seeing  several  more  eruptions  we  left 
the  Geyser  Valley  and  made  our  way  over  the 
I'.niara  (Bridge   River),  so  named  on  account  of 


bridge,  for  the  water  kept  up  such  a  terrific 
roaring  as  it  swept  by  that  it  roused  all  their 
nervous  apprehension.  After  a  good  deal  of 
coaxing,  however,  we  got  them  safely  across, 
but  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  they  didn't 
like  it,  and  were  glad  enough  to  get  to  the 
fertile  land  beyond,  where  we  gave  them  a  good 
feed  preparatory  to  resuming  our  journey  to 
Langarvatn. 
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HOUGH  most  of  the  ears  running 
along  the  streets  of  San  Francisco 
and  its  suburbs  are  electric,  there 
still  remain  some  of  the  old  cable 
lines  of  street  railways.     The  cable 

passes  along  a  little  tunnel  dug  under  the  track, 

and   is  gripped  by  a  contrivance  which  passes 

through  a  slot  and  is  controlled  by  the  driver  or 

"grip-man."  The     ^ 

cable  is  wound  by 

machinery  round 

great      revolving 

drums    in    the 

power-house  and 

pulls      the     cars 

along     with      it. 

When    the    grip 

man     wishes     to 

stop  the  car   he 

releases  his  hold 

of  the  cable  and 

applies     the 

1 1  i.ikes,    which 

bring  the  car  to  a 

standstill.       The 

c.ililcs  are  marie 

of      wire     tightly 

twisted    and    are 

very  strong.    The 

constant    friction 

gradually      wears 

them     out,    and 

they  have  to  be 

replaced      about 

once    a    year    or 

,1  ■  '  ,..,  I.— A    MONSTKR    TEAM       SIXTY    HOK! 

thereabouts.   1  he        From  a  Photo,  i,yX 


new  cable,  wound  upon  an  enormous  wooden 
drum,  is  drawn  by  many  horses  to  the  place 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  the  old  cable  is 
drawn  out.  Our  photograph  shows  sixty  horses, 
harnessed  two  abreast  in  two  huge  teams,  with 
their  drivers,  dragging  one  of  these  cables  along 
a  San  Francisco  street.  The  cable  had  an  esti- 
mated weight  of  forty-five  tons. 
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2. — THIS    IMPRESSIVE   PHOTOGRAPH    WAS    TAKEM    AT    NIGHT    BY 

From  a]  it  kepresents. 


Our  next  photograph  presents  an  unusual 
phase  of  the  photographer's  art  in  that,  although 
it  was  taken  at  about  one  o'clock  at  night,  no 
flashlight  was  used.  The  exposure,  too,  could 
only  be  guessed  at.  The  snap-shot  shows  the 
burning  of  the  high  school  building  at  Allegan, 
Mich.,  U.S.A.,  and  the  plucky  photographer  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  pic- 
ture, which  was  taken  under  decidedly  adverse 
circumstances.  To  begin  with,  the  heat  was  so 
intense  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  the 
camera  could  be  kept 
near  enough  to  the  con- 
flagration for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  obtain 
the  exposure — one  and 
a  half  minutes.  The 
night  was  intensely  dark, 
and  the  glare  of  the 
flames  against  the  back- 
ground of  blackness  was 
most  impressive. 

A  correspondent  writes 
as  follows :  "  We  had 
anchored  in  the  mighty 
lirahmapootra  River,  on 
the  far  north  -  eastern 
boundary  of  Assam, 
almost,  in  fact,  on  the 
borders  of  Tibet,  that  un- 
known land  of  mystery. 
The  men  have  just  left 
the  launch  in  search  of 
big  game,  and  we  ladies 


are  left  to  make  the  best 
of  a  long  day.  Presently 
a  boat  comes  alongside, 
paddled  by  swarthy-look- 
ing fellows,  with  two  big, 
handsome  men  in  the 
stern-sheets,  and  our  inter- 
preter tells  us  that  they 
are  soothsayers  or  fortune- 
tellers. What  better  idea 
than  to  pass  an  hour  in 
having  our  fortunes  told  ? 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Mahatmas? 
And  here  we  are  almost  in 
their  stronghold.  They 
climb  up  on  to  the  deck, 
fine,  tall,  bearded  men, 
stately  and  composed,  and 
salaam  gravely.  They  are 
beckoned  forward  and 
squat  in  front  of  us,  and 
then,  scanning  our  palms 
earnestly,  forecast  the  won- 
drous future  which  is  await- 
ing us.  Too  rosy,  perhaps,  they  make  it,  and  too 
Oriental  in  its  luxury,  but  they  doubtless  think 
that  they  are  pleasing  us,  and  that  the  female 
mind  cannot  soar  above  continuous  lazy  luxury 
in  palaces  and  unfathomable  wells  of  sherbet,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  jewels  of  a  Nizam.  The 
only  drawback  to  a  morning's  enjoyment  is 
the  genuine  and  undisguised  anguish  which 
they  exhibit  on  realizing  that  they,  sacred 
men  that  they  are,  have  been  desecrated  by 
a    camera  !       Were    they    '  wanted '    criminals 
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they  could  not  be  more  genuinely  dismayed  at 
being  '  snapped.' " 

Of  the  wonders  of  the  modern  world  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  is  the  marvellous 
boat -colony  of  Canton,  seen  in  the  next  photo- 
graph.     It   is  estimated    that    nearly  a    million 


'     MII.LIO 

From  a  Photo. 


families  for  generations  have  been  dwellers 
in  boats,  and,  therefore,  all  the  noise  and 
unsteadiness  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  cou 
and  seem  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  their 
ordinary  avocations.  There  appears  to  be  an 
understood  right  of  way  fur  anybody  and  ev< 

body  over  the 
boats,  and  the  con- 
tinual  1  oming  and 

going     ol     roll! 

persons,  stepping 
from  one  to  .in 
Oth(  r.  f(  11  ins  one 
of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary features 
of  this  very  remark- 
able colony. 

We  have  next  t(  1 
consider  a  curious 
of  ordnance 
discovered  by  the 
I  irit  i>h  troops  in 
the  Imperial  Car 
riage  Park  at  l'ekin. 
This  is  nothing  less 
than  two  muzzle- 
loading  guns 
mounted 


souls  dwell  in  this  vast  floating  city— a  city 
without  streets  or  lanes,  and  which  counts 
among  its  inhabitants  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  Canton  itself  is  a  hotbed  of  fanaticism 
and  disorder,  and  as  long  as  this  boat-colony 
exist-,  will  always  remain  so,  for  here  it  is  that 
the  numerous  pirates  and  thieves  who  infest  the 
river,   to  the   gi  rig  1    of  European    craft, 

have  tin  ir  lurking  place  ;  and  the 
arm  ol  law  and  order  never  reaches 
ond  the  margin  of  this  floating 
metropolis.  I  he  boats,  <  rail  of  all 
kinds,   from    tin-   gaudily  decoi 

(lower  boal    to   the    humble    sampan, 

.1  the  p<  1  manenl  abode  of  every 

;.     Many  ol  the  I,  pecially 

those  near  the  shore,  may  he  looked 
upon  as  fixtures,  lor  tin;,  are  made 
i"  pili  driyen  deeply  into  the 
h'  d  oi  the  rivei  :  hut  those  on  the 
outer   1 1  »nfini  -    aie   alwaj  \    moving 

•eing  moved,  shift<  d  one  was-  ami 
another,  a  >  others  fori  e  theii  way  in 

ait,  and  the  <  ontinuous  bumping 
and  creaking  an. I  snouting,  l>\  da) 
and  by  night,  must  be  a  \< 
turbing  1  a.  toi  to  those  who  have  not 
been  brought  up  to  tin  >  mode  ol  life. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants,  howevi  r, 
have  known  nothing  els,-,  and  then 


can: 


on     one 
Exactly 

what  was  the  object  of  this  startling  departure  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  say  :  it  may  have  been 
from  motives  of  economy,  or  the  constructor 
may  have  had  a  kind  of  Chinese  quick-firer  in 
his  mind.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  Chii 
guns  are  innocent  of  such  essential  things  as 
sights,  and  that  the  Chinese  gunners  are  not 
particularly    brilliant     artillerists,     this     double  - 
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barrelled  weapon  can  hardly  be  described  as 
formidable.  Our  photograph  was  taken  by  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery. 

Every  year  in  February  a  snow  carnival   is 


known  as  "  looping  the  loops."  The  promoters 
of  this  "  amusement  "  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  it ;  but  to  the  eye-witness  it  looks  like 
one    of    the   most    appalling    contrivances   ever 
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held  at  the  village  of  Davos  Platz,  in  Switzer- 
land. All  the  hotels  and  houses  situated 
along  the  principal  street  make  snow  figures 
—  often  on  a 
very  ambitious 
scale  —  to  line 
the  road  along 
which  a  proces- 
sion of  sleighs 
passes.  The  two 
figures  shown  in 
our  snap  -  shot, 
"  M  a  x  a  n  d 
Moriz,"  were 
photographed 
last  year.  They 
w ere  very 
cleverly  model- 
led and  had  a 
more  solid  ap- 
pearance than 
is  usually  the 
case  with  snow 
figures.  The 
faces  and 
clothes  of  the 
lady  and  gentle- 
man   were    particularly    well    done. 

Among  the  many  attractions  at  Coney  Island, 
one  of  New    York's  summer  resorts,  is  what  is 


I.OOPINO   THE    LOOPS      AT  CONEY 
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From  a   Photo,  by  A.  Russell 


devised.  You  mount  a  flight  of  steps,  pay 
ten  cents,  and  step  into  a  small  car,  which  holds 
four  people,  two  in  front  and  two  behind.     You 

are  strapped  in 
(although  this  is 
not  absolutely 
necessary),  and 
are  told  to  keep 
your  feel  and 
arms  well  inside 
the  car,  and  to 
"hang  on  to  your 
hat."  After  going 
up  a  short  in- 
cline and  along 
on  the  level  for 
some  distance, 
die  car  suddenly 
takes  a  tremen- 
dous dip  and 
goes  completely 
round  an  upright 
circle,  the  car 
j  and  occupants  at 
one  time  being 
actually  upside 
down  as  shown 
in  our  photograph.  It  only  takes  a  second  or 
two  to  go  round  the  loop,  and  the  car  is  pre- 
vented from  falling  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
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travels.     Our  snap-shot  shows  the  car  in  thi 
of  descending   on  the  left    side    of   the    loop. 
The  reason  why  the  people's  heads  do  nol  show- 
is   that  you  cannot  help  for  the  life  of  you  duck- 
ing your  head  as  you  ascend  the  loop. 

A  most  remarkable  custom  has  sprung  up  in 
many  of  the  towns  throughout  the  State  o! 
Colorado.  This  consists  in  giving  free  feasts, 
at  which  the  populations  of  not  onlj  the  town 
in  which  the  feasts  are  held  are  fed,  but  persons 
from  over  .1  radius  of  many  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  motive  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these 
curious  gatherings  is  never  any  worst;  than  that 
oi  "advertising  the  country " —a  consideration 
ranking  among  the  duties  of  every  citizen  of  a 
Western  town.  The  feasts  always  consist  of  some 
fruit  or  vegetable  grown  upon  the  adjacent  farms. 
There  are  "  peach  partii  "  pot. no  bak 
and    "  water   melon    tim  The"    innovation 

started  with  the  real  e  ents,  and  was  akin 

in  natun  to  the  " picnic  land  auctions  "  for  which 
California  in  its  boom  days  was  famous.  At 
Rocky  Ford  the  annual  feast  is  .1  "melon  time." 
W  h<  n  tl  >n  for  hi  ilding  one  ol  th< 

arrives  the  town  <  ouik  il  pi  in  appropriate 

a  sum  of  mone)  for  the  purchase  of  melons,  and 
this  is  supplemented   by  sums  contributed   by 

business   men   ol    the   1  ity.      A    s vat 

from    i,5oodols.    to    2,ooodols.   1-  thus  ra 
and     wuli    iln^    the    melon  pun  ha 

1  onsidi  rabli  planted    by  farmi  1  ■ 

with  this  fruit  expressly  i"i   the  o<  At 

the  "  time "   just   held   in  Kord    1  '.,000 

melons    were    disl  i    to    the  \ 

rove  oi    pines    and    alders    beyond   the 

is     the     site     ..(     the     annual  uxl 


to  this  place  the  farm  waggons 
during  several  days  haul  their 
loads  of  fruit.  These  as  shown 
in  our  photo,  are  piled  up  in 
ii- pyramid  form,  reaching 
back  for  several  thousand  I 
making  a  great  dike  of  succulent 
water-melons.  Along  and  aiound 
this  rectangle  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  late  feast  was  constructed 
a  great  plank,  table,  capable  of 
ting  about  two  thousand  per- 
sons. Special  trains  were  run 
from  Denver,  from  Pueblo,  and 
from  all  the  neighbouring  towns 
to  carry  the  crowi 

The  accompanying  photo- 
graph shows  alar.  lerhigh 
,ind  <h\  on  a  sandbank.  One 
might  suppose  that  she  had  been 
I1V  VI  V1._  driven  ashore  through  some 
[/■:  mishap,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
The  ship  is  the  liner  Mata 
and  some  time  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to 
scrape  her  bottom  in  order  to  remove  the 
accumulation  of  barnacles  and  weed  which 
gathers   after    a    few   voyag             The     ship    was 


tli.  1  iund  impossibl 

dry-dock  ! 

■ 
duly  p  rformed. 
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Japan  is  a  curious 
little  country.  One  is 
constantly  coming  across 
things  there  that  one 
did  not  expect  to  find. 
Look,  for  instance,  at 
this  curious  long-tailed 
Japanese  cock.  This 
remarkable  bird  is  about 
the  same  size  as  a  good 
English  garden  fowl,  the 
only  difference  being  his 
extraordinary  tail.  Close 
to  the  body  this  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  English 
cock,  save  that  it  is 
somewhat  larger  and 
bushier,  but  as  an  ex- 
tension of  this  the  cock 
has  about  thirty  ribbon- 
like feathers,  some  of 
which  are  1 1 ft.  or  12ft. 
long.  If  allowed  to  walk 
about  the  poor  bird 
soon  becomes  entangled 
in  his  tail,  but  if  perched 
some  distance  above  the 
ground,  so  as  to  give  him  room  to  move 
tail,  he  will  remain  quiet  for  hours  at  a  time 


IO.  —  A    JAPANESE  I. or 
Finn  1  a] 


(,-  I' A  I 
I  1FT. 

his 


is  twisted  into  snake-like 
curls.  What  with  the 
miscellaneous  odds  and 
ends  strung  about  his 
person  and  his  long, 
tangled  hair,  he  has  a 
most  grotesque  appear- 
ance. One  or  two  vil- 
lagers usually  escort  him, 
acting  more  or  less  as 
showmen,  and  making 
an  odd  copper  or  two 
from  time  to  time  by 
exhibiting  him  to  curi- 
ous visitors.  He  evi- 
dently appreciated  hav- 
ing his  photo,  taken,  for 
he  grinned  and  smirked 
tremendously  during  the 
operation. 

Here  is  another 
curiosity  from  Japan— 
a  postal  one,  this  time. 
The  Japanese  postal 
authorities  are  evidently 
very  conscientious,  and 
leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  find  the  addressee  of  a  letter.  Each  time 
the  letter  comes  back  undelivered  they  affix  a 
tag  to  it  marked,  "  Try  so  and  so,"  and  in  some 
cases  as  many  as  twenty-five  tags  are  affixed 
before  the  zealous  authorities  give  up  hope  of 
finding  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addressed.  When  this  mournful  conclusion  to 
their  quest  is  finally  reached  the  Japanese  G.P.O. 
cut  open  the  letter  to  discover  the  address  of 
the  sender,  seal  it  up  again  with  special  stamps, 
and,  having  fixed  a  final  tag  informing  him  of 
their  inability  to  deliver  the  document,  return 
it  to  the  writer.  Our  photograph  shows  a 
much-betagged  envelope  which  has  been  cut 
open  and  closed  with  the  special  stamps. 


LED  COCK — ITS  TAIL  IS  ABOUT 
LONG.  [Photo. 


II  OLD  GENTLEMAN  I!    QUITE  A  CHARAC1  I'  R  1  "•' 

From  a\  lagi  >  .   i  ■  ■  [1'lutto. 

The  accompanying  snap  shot  comes  from 
Lagos,  a  town  in  Portugal.  The  peculiar 
old  man  shown  in  the  picture  spends  his  time 
in  collecting  rag-,  sticks)  and  rubbish  of  every 
description,  with  which  he  adorns  his  person 
and  also  fills  sonic  straw  baskets  he  carries 
with  him.     His  hair  has  grown  quite  long  and 


2. — Till-.   JAPANESE    POSTAL    AUTHORITIES    ARE    VERY  PAINSTAKING  -THIS 

From  a]  letter    has   a    history.  \Phot\ 
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CHAPTER  XXII.  {continued). 

HK  effect  of  the  Sanna's  Post 
defeat  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  only  four  days  later  (on  April 
4th)  a  second  even  more  deplorable 
disaster  befell  our  troops.  This 
was  the  surrender  of  five  companies  of 
infantry,  two  of  them  mounted,  at  Red- 
dersberg.  So  many  surrenders  of  small 
bodies  of  troops  had  occurred  during  the 
course  of  the  war  that  the  public,  remember- 
ing how  seldom  the  word  "  surrender  " 
had  ever  been  heard  in  our  endless  succession 
of  European  war-,  had  become  very  restive  upon 
the  subject,  and  were  sometimes  inclined  to 
question  whether  this  new  and  humiliating  fact 
did  not  imply  some  deterioration  of  our  spirit. 
fhe  fear  was  natural,  and  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust  to  this  the  most  splendid  army 
which  has  ever  marched  under  the  red-crossed 
The  fact  was  new  because  the  condi- 
new,  and  it  was  inherent  in  those 
conditions.  In  that  country  of  huge  distances 
small  bodies  must  be  detai  hed,  for  the  amount 
ol  sp  ■  »vered  by  the  large  bodies  was  not 
sufficient  f<>r  all  military  purposes.  In  recon- 
noitring, in  distributing  proclamations,  in  colle<  t 
ing  arms,  in  overawing  outlying  districts,  weak 
columns   must    be    used.      Ver)    often    these 

Columns   musl    Contain    infantry    Soldiers,    as   the 

demands  upon  the  cavalr)  were  excessive.  Such 
bodies,  moving  through  a  hilly  country  with 
which  they  were  unfamiliar,  were  always  liable 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  mobile  enemy.  Once 
surrounded  the  length  <>t  theii  resistance  was 
limited  by   three  things:  theii   cartridges,  theii 

1.    and    their    food.        ^  h(  n    they    had    all 

three,  a  il  Wepenei  01  Mafeking,  they  could 
hold  <>u!  indefinitely.  When  one  or  othei 
was  wanting,  as  at  Reddersberg  01  Nicholson's 
Nek,    their    position    was    impossible.      They 


could  not  break  away,  for  how  can  men  on  foot 
break  away  from  horsemen  ?  Hence  those 
repeated  humiliations,  which  did  little  or  nothing 
to  impede  the  course  of  the  war,  and  which 
were  really  to  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  in- 
evitable prices  which  we  had  to  pay  for  the 
conditions  under  which  the  war  was  fought. 
Xumbers,  discipline,  and  resources  were  with 
us.  Mobility,  distances,  nature  of  the  country, 
insecurity  of  supplies,  were  with  them.  We 
need  not  take  it  to  heart  therefore  if  it  happened, 
with  all  these  forces  acting  against  them,  that 
our  soldiers  found  themselves  sometimes  in  a 
position  whence  neither  wisdom  nor  valour  could 
rescue  them. 

To  travel  through  that  country,  fashioned 
above  all  others  for  defensive  warfare,  with 
trench  and  fort  of  superhuman  size  anil  strength 
barring  every  path,  one  marvels  how  it  was 
that  such  incidents  were  not  mote  fre 
quent  and  more  serious.  It  is  deplorable  that 
the  white  tlag  should  ever  have  waved  over  a 
company  of  British  troops,  but  the  man  who  is 
censorious  upon  the  subject  has  never  travelled 
in  South  Africa. 

The  fa<  ts  of  the  capture  of  the  detachment 
at  Reddersberg  are  ex<  1  edingly  difti.  ult  to  gather, 
since  the  whole  force  was  taken  to  a  man.  and  had 
no  opportunity  of  telling  its  own  tale.  Thn 
the  companies  were  of  the  Irish  Rifles  and  two 
of  the  2nd  Northumberland  Fusiliers  thesame 
unfortunate  regiments  which  had  already  I 
cut  up  at  Storm  berg.  They  had  been  deta<  hed 
from  i  rata<  re's  3rd  I  division,  the  head  quarters  of 
which  was  at  Springfontein.  On  the  abandon- 
ment   oi     Thabanchu     and     the    disa 

Sauna's   Post,  it  was  obvious  tl  iioilld  draw 

in  our  detached  partii  s  to  the  <  .ist  ;  s,,  the  five 
( ompani  irdered  to  leav<    I  1  lorp, 

whi<  h  they  wei  soning,  .uu\  to  gel   b 

to  the  railway  line.     Either  th  was  issued 
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too  late  or  they  were  too  slow  in  obeying  it,  for 
they  were  only  half-way  upon  their  journey,  near 
the  town  of  Reddersberg,  when  the  enemy  came 
down  upon  them  with  five  guns.  Without 
artillery  they  were  powerless,  but,  having  seized 
a  kopje,  they  took  such  shelter  as  they  could 
find,  and  waited  in  the  hope  of  succour.  Their 
assailants  seem  to  have  been  detached  from 
De  Wet's  force  in  the  north,  and  contained 
among  them  many  of  the  victors  of  Sauna's  Post. 
The  attack  began  at  n  a.m.  of  April  3rd, 
and  all  day  the  men  lay  among  the  stones, 
subjected  to  the  pelt  of  shell  and  bullet. 
The  cover  was  good,  however,  and  the  casual- 
ties were  not  heavy.  The  total  losses  were 
under  fifty  killed  and  wounded.  More  serious 
than  the  enemy's  fire  was  the  absence  of 
water.  A  message  was  passed  through  of  the 
dire  straits  in  which  they  found  themselves, 
and  by  the  late  afternoon  the 
news  had  reached  head-quarters. 
Lord  Roberts  instantly  dis- 
patched the  Camerons,  just 
arrived  from  Egypt,  to  Bethany, 
which  is  the  nearest  point  upon 
the  line,  and  telegraphed  to 
Gatacre  at  Springfontein  to  take 
measures  to  save  his  compro- 
mised detachment.  The  tele- 
gram should  have  reached 
( iatacre  early  on  the  evening  of 
the  3rd,  and  he  had  collected  a 
force  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
entrained  it,  journeyed  forty 
miles  up  the  line,  detrained  it, 
and  reached  Reddersberg,  which 
is  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the 
line,  by  10.30  next  morning. 
Already,  however,  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  besieged  force,  unable 
to  face  asecond  day  without  water  under  that 
I  nulling  sun,  had  laid  down  their  arms.  No 
doubt  the  stress  of  thirst  was  dreadful,  and  yet 
one  cannot  say  that  the  defence  rose  to  a  high 
point  dI  resolution.  Knowing  that  help  could 
not  be  far  off,  the  garrison  should  have  held 
on  while  they  could  lift  a  rifle.  II  the  ammu- 
nition was  running  low,  it  was  bad  manage- 
ment whi'h  caused  it  to  be  shot  away  too  fast. 
Not  only  the  troops  but  General  Gatacre  also 
was  involved  in  the  disaster.  Blame  may  have 
attached  to  him  for  leaving  a  detachment  at 
I  >ewetsdorp,  ami  not  having  a  supporting  body  at 
Reddersbi  rg  upon  which  it  might  fall  back  :  lint 
it  must  be  remembered  that  his  total  force  was 
small  and  that  he  had  to  cover  a  long  stretch 
ol  the  lines  of  communication.  As  to  General 
nergy  and  gallantry  it  is  a  by-word 
in   the   Army:   hut,  coining  after   the   Stormberg 


force    was    so 
was    able    to 

it   he   brushed 


GENERAL   SIR 

From  a  Photo,  by 


disaster,  this  fresh  mishap  to  his  force  made  the 
continuance  of  his  command  impossible.  Much 
sympathy  was  felt  with  him  in  the  Arm)-,  where 
he  was  universally  liked  and  respected  by  officers 
and  men.  He  returned  to  England,  and  his 
division  was  taken  over  by  General  Chermside. 

In  a  single  week,  at  a  time  when  the  back  of 
the  war  had  seemed  to  be  broken,  we  had  lost 
nearly  twelve  hundred  men  with  seven  guns. 
The  men  of  the  Free  State  —  for  the  fighting 
was  mainly  done  by  commandoes  from  the 
Ladybrand,  Winburg,  Bethlehem,  and  Hani- 
smith  districts  —  deserve  great  credit  for  this 
fine  effort,  and  their  leader,  De  Wet,  confirmed 
the  reputation  which  he  had  already  gained 
as  a  dashing;  and  indefatigable  leader.  His 
weak  that  when  Lord  Roberts 
really  direct  his  own  against 
it  away  before  him ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  De  Wet  took 
advantage  of  Roberts's  enforced 
immobility,  and  dared  to  get 
behind  so  mighty  an  enemy, 
was  a  fine  exhibition  of  courage 
and  enterprise.  The  public  at 
home  chafed  at  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  turn  of  affairs  ;  but 
the  general,  constant  to  his  own 
fixed  purpose,  did  not  permit  his 
strength  to  be  wasted  and  his 
cavalry  to  be  again  disorganized 
by  flying  excursions,  but  waited 
grimly  until  he  should  be  strong 
enough  to  strike  straight  at  Pre- 
toria. 

In  this  short  period  of  depres- 
sion there  came  one  gleam  of 
light  from  the  west.  This  was 
the  capture  of  a  commando  of 
sixty  Boers,  or  rather  of  sixty 
foreigners  fighting  for  the  Boers,  and  the  death 
of  the  gallant  Frenchman,  De  Villebois-Mareuil, 
who  appears  to  have  had  the  ambition  ^i 
playing  Lafayette  in  South  Africa  to  Kruger's 
Washington.  From  the  time  that  Kimber- 
ley  had  been  reoccupied  the  British  had  been 
accumulating  their  force  there  so  as  to  make  a 
strong  movement  which  should  coincide  with 
that  of  Roberts  from  Bloemfontein.  Hunter's 
Division  from  Natal  was  being  moved  round  to 
Kimberley,  and  Methuen  already  commanded  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  which  included  a 
number  of  the  newly  arrived  Imperial  Yeomanry. 
With  these  Methuen  pacified  the  surrounding 
country  and  extended  his  outposts  to  Darkly 
West  on  the  one  side,  to  Boshof  on  the 
other,  and  to  Warrcnlon  upon  the  Yaai 
River  in  the  centre.  On  April  4th  news 
reached    Boshof   that   a    Boer   commando    had 
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been  seen  some  ten  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  town,  and  a  force,  consisting  of  Yeomanry, 
Kimberley  Light  Horse,  and  half  of  Butcher's 
veteran  4th  Battery,  was  sent  to  attack  them. 
They  were  found  to  have  taken  up  their  position 
upon  a  kopje  which,  contrary  to  all  Boer  custom, 
had  no  other  kopjes  to  support  it.  French 
ralship  was  certainly  not  so  astute  as  Boer 
cunning.  The  kopje  was  instantly  surrounded, 
and  the  small  force  upon  the  summit  being 
without  artillery  in  the  face  of  our  guns  found 
itself  in  exactly  the  same  position  which  our 
men  had  been  in  twenty-four  hours  before 
at  Reddersberg.  Again  was  shown  the  advan- 
tage which  the  mounted  rifleman  has  over  the 
•  avalry,  for  the  Yeomanry  and  light  horse- 
men left  their  horses  and  ascended  the  hill 
with  the  bayonet.  In  three  hours  all  was 
over  and  the  Boers  had  laid  down  their  arms. 
Yillebois  was  shot  with  seven  of  his  companions, 
and  there  were  nearly  sixty  prisoners.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  skirmishing  of  the  Yeomanry  and 
the  way  in  which  they  were  handled  by  Lord 
<  'hesham  that,  though  they  worked  their  way  up 
the  hill  under  fire,  they  only  lost  four  killed  and 
a  few  wounded.  The  affair  was  a  small  one, 
but  it  was  complete,  and  it  came  at  a  time  when 
a  success  was  very  welcome.  One  bustling  week 
had  seen  the  expensive  victory  of  Karee,  the 
disasters  of  Sauna's  Post  and  Reddersberg,  and 
the  successful  skirmish  of 
Boshof.  Another  chapter 
must  be  devoted  to  the 
movement  towards  the 
south  of  the  Boer  forces  and 
the  dispositions  which  Lord 
Roberts  made  t<»  meet  it. 


line  of  rail  from  Bloemfontein  to  Bethulie. 
When  the  time  came  he  would  strike,  but  until 
then  he  rested.  1 1  i^  army  was  not  only  being 
rehorsed  and  reshod5  but  in  some  respects  was 
being  reorganized.  One  powerful  weapon  which 
was  forged  during  those  weeks  was  the  collection 
of  the  mounted  infantry  of  the  central  armv  into 
one  division,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ian  Hamilton,  with  Hutton  and  Ridley 
as  brigadiers.  Huttoivs  brigade  contained  the 
Canadians,  New  South  Wales  men,  West 
Australians.  Queenslanders,  New  Zealanders, 
Victorians,  South  Australians,  and  Tasmanians, 
with  four  battalions  of  Imperial  Mounted 
Infantry  and  several  light  batteries.  Ridley V 
brigade  contained  the  South  African  irregular 
regiments  of  cavalry,  with  some  Imperial  troops. 
The  strength  of  the  whole  division  came  to  over 
ten  thousand  rifles,  and  in  its  ranks  there  rode 
the  hardiest  and  best  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth  over  which  the  old  flag  is  flying. 

A  word  as  to  the  general  distribution  of  the 
troops  at  this  instant  while  Roberts  was  gather- 
ing himself  for  his  spring.  Eleven  divisions  ot 
infantry  were  in  the  field.  Of  these  the  1st 
(Methuen's)  and  half  the  10th  (Hunter's)  were 
at  Kimberley,  forming  really  the  hundred  mile- 
distant  left  wing  of  Lord  Roberts's  army.  On 
that  side  also  was  a  considerable  force  of 
Yeomanry,  as  General  Villebois  discovered.     In 
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the  centre   with    Roberts  was  the  6th  division 

1  Rp  llv  Kenny's)     at      Bl< fontein,     the     7th 

(Tucker's)  al  Karee,  twenty  miles  north,  the 
9th  (Colvile's)  and  the  tith  (  Pole-<  larew's)  near 
Bloemfontein.      French's   ravaln    division    was 
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also  in  the  centre.  As  one  descended  the  line 
towards  the  Cape  one  came  on  the  3rd  division 
(Chermside's,  late  Gatacre's),  which  had  now 
moved  up  to  Reddersberg,  and  then,  farther 
south,  the  8th  (Rundle's),  near  Rouxville.  To 
the  south  and  east  was  the  other  half  of 
Hunter's  division  (Hart's  brigade)  and  Brabant's 
Colonial  division,  half  of  which  was  shut  up  in 
Wepener  and  the  rest  at  Aliwal.  These  were 
the  troops  operating  in  the  Free  State,  with  the 
addition  of  the  division  of  mounted  infantry  in 
process  of  formation. 

There  remained  the  three  divisions  in  Natal, 
the  2nd  (Clery's),  the  4th  (Lyttelton's),  and  the 
5th  (Hildyard's,  late  Warren's),  with  the  cavalry 


native  climate  at  one  end  of  it  and  the  Queens- 
lander  at  the  other. 

To  follow  in  close  detail  the  movements  of 
the  Boers  and  the  counter-movements  of  the 
British  in  the  south-east  portion  of  the  Free 
State  during  this  period  would  tax  the  industry 
of  the  historian  and  the  patience  of  the  reader. 
Let  it  be  told  with  as  much  general  truth  and 
as  little  geographical  detail  as  possible.  The 
narrative  which  is  interrupted  by  an  eternal 
reference  to  the  map  is  a  narrative  spoiled. 

The  main  force  of  the  Free  Staters  had 
assembled  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  their 
State,  and  from  this  they  made  their  sally  south- 
wards, attacking   or  avoiding  at    their  pleasure 
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brigades  of  Burn-Murdoch,  Dundonald,  and 
Brocklehurst.  These,  with  numerous  Militia  and 
unbrigaded  regiments  along  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, formed  the  British  army  in  South 
Africa.  At  Mafeking  some  nine  hundred  irregulars 
stood  at  bay,  with  another  force  about  as  large 
under  Plumer  a  little  to  the  north,  endeavouring 
to  relieve  them.  At  Beira,  a  Portuguese  port 
through  which  we  have  treaty  rights  by  which 
we  may  pass  troops,  a  curious  mixed  force  of 
Australians,  New  Zealanders,  and  others  was 
being  disembarked  and  pushed  through  to 
Rhodesia,  so  as  to  cut  off  any  trek  which  the 
Boers  might  make  in  that  direction.  Carrington, 
a  tierce  old  soldier  with  a  large  experience  of 
South  African  warfare,  was  in  command  of  this 
picturesque  force,  which  moved  amid  tropical 
forests  over  crocodile-haunted  streams,  while 
their  comrades  were  shivering  in  the  cold 
southerly  winds  of  a  Cape  winter.  Neither  our 
Government,  our  people,  nor  the  world  under- 
stood at  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  how 
grave  was  the  task  which  we  had  undertaken  ; 
but,  having  once  realized  it,  it  must  be  acknow- 
;ed  that  it  was  carried  through  in  no  halt 
hearted  way.  So  vast  was  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions  that    the  Canadian    might   almost    find    his 


the  eastern  line  of  British  outposts.  Their  first 
engagement,  that  of  Sauna's  Post,  was  a  great 
and  deserved  success.  Three  days  later  they 
secured  the  five  companies  at  Reddersberg. 
Warned  in  time,  the  other  small  British  bodies 
closed  in  upon  their  supports,  and  the  railway 
line,  that  nourishing  artery  which  was  necessary 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  army,  was  held  too 
strongly  for  attack.  The  Bethulie  Bridge  was  a 
particularly  important  point  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Boers  had  rendered  it  impassable 
by  blowing  up  several  of  the  iron  spans.  At 
Wepener,  however,  on  the  Basutoland  border, 
they  found  an  isolated  force,  and  proceeded 
at  once,  according  to  their  custom,  to  hem 
it  in  and  to  bombard  it,  until  one  of  then 
three  great  allies,  want  of  food,  want  of 
water,  or  want  of  cartridges,  should  compel  a 
surrender. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Boers  had 
undertaken  a  task  which  was  beyond  their 
strength.  The  troops  at  Wepener  were  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  in  number  and  for- 
midable in  quality.  The  place  had  been 
occupied  by  part  of  Brabant's  Colonial  division, 
•  (insisting  of  hardy  irregulars,  men  of  the  stnft 
of  the  defenders   of    Mafeking.      Such   men  are 
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too  shrewd  to  be  herded  into  an  untenable 
position,  and  too  valiant  to  surrender  a  tenable 
one.  The  force  was  commanded  by  a  dashing 
soldier,  Colonel  Dalgety,  of  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles,  as  tough  a  fighter  as  his  famous  name- 
sake. There  were  with  him  nearly  a  thousand 
men  of  Brabant's  Horse,  four  hundred  of  the 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  four  hundred  Kaffrarian 
Horse,  with  some  scouts,  and  one  hundred 
regulars,  including  twenty  invaluable  Sappers. 
They  were  strong  in  guns — two  seven-pounders, 
two  naval  twelve-pounders,  two  fifteen-pounders, 
and  several  machine  guns.  The  position  which 
they  had  taken  up,  Jammersberg,  three  miles  north 
of  Wepener,  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  it  would 
have  taken  a  larger  force  than  De  Wet  had  at  his 
disposal  to  turn  them  out  of  it.  The  defence 
had  been  arranged  by  Major  Cedric  Maxwell,  of 
the  Sappers,  and  though  the  huge  perimeter— 
nearly  eight  miles 
—  made  its  de- 
fence by  so  small 
a  force  a  most 
difficult  matter, 
the  result  proved 
how  good  his  dis- 
positions were. 

At  the  same 
time  the  Boers 
came  on  with 
every  confidence 
of  victory,  for 
they  had  a  supe- 
riority in  guns 
and  an  immense 
superiority  in 
men.  But  after  a 
day  or  two  of 
fierce  struggle 
their  attack 
dwindled  down 
into  a  mere  blockade.  On  April  9th  they 
attacked  furiously,  both  by  day  and  by 
night,  and  on  the  10th  the  pressure  was 
equally  severe.  In  these  two  days  occurred 
the  vast  majority  of  the  casualties.  But  the 
defenders  took  cover  in  a  way  to  which  British 
regulars  have  not  yet  attained,  and  they  outshot 
their  opponents  both  with  their  rifles  and  their 
cannon.  Captain  Lukin's  management  of  the 
artillery  was  particularl)  skilful.  The  weather 
was  vile,  and  the  hastily-dug  trenches  turned 
into  ditches  half  full  of  water  :  but  neither  dis- 
comfort nor  danger  shook  the  courage  of  the 
gallant  Colonials.  Assault  after  assault  was  re- 
pulsed and  the  scourging  of  the  cannon  was 
met  with  stolid  endurance.  The  Boers  excelled 
all  their  previous  feats  in  the  handling  of  artillery 
by  dragging  two  guns  up  to  the  summit  of  the 


lofty  Jammersberg,  whence  they  fired  down 
upon  the  camp.  Nearly  all  the  horses  were 
killed  and  three  hundred  of  the  troopers  were 
hit,  a  number  which  is  double  that  of  the  official 
return  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  spirit  of 
the  force  was  so  high  that  only  those  who  were 
very  severely  wounded  reported  themselves  as 
wounded  at  all.  None  but  the  serious  cases 
ever  reached  the  hands  of  Doctor  Faskally,  who 
did  admirable  work  with  very  slender  resources. 
How  many  the  enemy  lost  can  never  be  cer- 
tainly known  :  but  as  they  pushed  home  several 
attacks  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  their 
losses  were  less  than  those  of  the  victorious 
defenders.  At  the  end  of  seventeen  days  of 
mud  and  blood  the  brave  irregulars  saw  an 
empty  laager  and  abandoned  trenches.  Their 
own  resistance  and  the  advance  of  Brabant  to 
their  rescue  had  caused  a  hastv  retreat  of  the 
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enemy.  Wepener,  Mafeking,  Kimberley,  the 
taking  of  the  first  guns  at  Ladysmith,  the  deeds 
of  the  Imperial  Light  Horse — it  cannot  be 
denied  that  our  irregular  South  African  forces 
have  a  brilliant  record  for  the  war.  They  are 
associated  with  many  successes  and  with  few 
disasters.  Their  fine  record  cannot,  I  think,  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  any  greater  hardihood  which 
one  portion  of  our  race  has  when  compared  with 
another,  for  a  South  African  must  admit  that  in 
the  best  Colonial  corps  at  least  half  the  men 
were  Britons  of  Britain.  In  the  Imperial  Light 
Horse  the  proportion  was  very  much  higher. 
But  what  may  fairly  be  argued  is  that  their 
exploits  have  proved,  what  the  American  War 
proved  long  ago,  that  the  German  conception  of 
discipline  is  an  obsolete  fetish,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  free  men,  whose  individualism  has  been 
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encouraged  rather  than  crushed,  is  equal  to  any 
feat  of  arms.  The  clerks  and  miners  and  engin- 
eers who  went  up  Elandslaagte  Hill  without 
bayonets,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Gordons, 
and  who,  according  to  Sir  George  White,  saved 
Ladysmith  on  January  6th,  have  shown  for  ever 
that  with  men  of  our  race  it  is  the  spirit  within, 
and  not  the  drill  or  the  discipline,  that  makes  a 
formidable  soldier.  An  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  fact  might  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  save  us  as  much  money  as  would  go  far  to 
pay  for  the  war. 

It  may  well  be  asked  how  for  so  long  a  period 
as  seventeen  days  the  British  could  tolerate  a 
force  to  the  rear  of  them  when  with  their  great 
superiority  of  numbers  they  could  have  readily 
sent  an  army  to  drive  it  away  ?  The  answer 
must  be  that  Lord  Roberts  had  dispatched  his 
trusty  lieutenant,  Kitchener,  to 
Aliwal,  whence  he  had  been  in 
heliographic  communication 
with  Wepener,  that  he  was  sure 
that  the  place  could  hold  out, 
and  that  he  was  using  it,  as  he 
did  Kimberley,  to  hold  the 
enemy  while  he  was  making  his 
plans  for  their  destruction.  This 
was  the  bait  to  tempt  them  to 
their  ruin.  Had  the  trap  not 
been  a  little  slow  in  closing,  the 
war  in  the  Eree  State  might  have 
ended  then  and  there.  From 
the  9th  to  the  25th  the  Boers 
were  held  in  front  of  Wepener. 
1  ,et  us  trace  the  movements  of 
the  other  British  detachments 
■during  that  time. 

Brabant's  force,  with  Hart's 
brigade,  which  had  been 
diverted  on  its  way  to  Kimberley,  where 
it  was  to  form  part  of  Hunter's  division, 
was  moving  on  the  south  towards  Wepener, 
advancing  through  Rouxville,  but  going  slowly 
for  fear  of  scaring  tin-  Doers  away  before  they 
were  sufficiently  compromised.  Chermside's 
3rd  division  approached  from  the  north-west, 
moving  out  from  the  railway  at  Bethany,  and 
passing  through  Reddersberg  towards  Dewets- 
dorp,  from  which  it  would  directly  threaten  the 
Bo<  r  I  in'  'it  1 'treat.  The  movement  was  made 
with  reassuring  slowness  and  gentleness,  as 
n  the  curved  hand  approaches  the  uncon- 
ius  fly.  And  then  suddenly,  on  April  21st, 
Lord  Roberts  lei  everything  go.  Had  the 
action  of  tin'  agents  been  as  swift  and  as  ener- 
getic as  the  mind  of  the  planner  De  Wet  could 
not  have  escaped  us. 

What  held  Lord  Rob<  rl       hand  for  some  few 
•days    after    he    was     ready    to     strike    was     the 
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abominable  weather.  Rain  was  falling  in  sheets, 
and  those  who  know  South  African  roads,  South 
African  mud,  and  South  African  drifts  will 
understand  how  impossible  swift  military  move- 
ments are  under  those  circumstances.  But  with 
the  first  clearing  of  the  clouds  the  hills  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Bloemfontein  weie  dotted 
with  our  scouts.  Rundle  with  his  Sth  division 
was  brought  swiftly  up  from  the  south,  united 
with  Chermside  to  the  east  of  Reddersberg,  and 
the  whole  force,  numbering  thirteen  thousand 
rifles  with  thirty  guns,  advanced  upon  Dewets- 
dorp,  Rundle,  as  senior  officer,  being  in  com- 
mand. As  they  marched  the  blue  hills  of 
Wepener  lined  the  sky  some  twenty  miles  to  the 
south,  eloquent  to  every  man  of  the  aim  and 
object  of  their  march. 

On  April  20th  Rundle  as  he  advanced  found 
a  force  with  artillery  across  his 
path  to  Dewetsdorp.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  calculate  the 
number  of  hidden  men  and  lurk- 
ing guns  which  go  to  make  up  a 
Boer  army,  but  with  some  know- 
ledge of  their  total  at  Wepener 
it  was  certain  that  the  force 
opposed  to  him  must  be  very 
inferior  to  his  own.  At  Con- 
stantia  Farm,  where  he  found 
them  in  position,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  there  were  more 
than  three  thousand  men.  Their 
left  flank  was  their  weak  point, 
as  a  movement  on  that  side 
would  cut  them  off  from 
Wepener  and  drive  them  up 
towards  our  main  force  in  the 
north.  One  would  have  thought 
that  a  containing  force  of 
three  thousand  men  and  a  flanking  move- 
ment from  eight  thousand  would  have  turned 
them  out,  as  it  has  turned  them  out  so  often 
before  and  since.  Yet  a  long-range  action 
began  on  Friday,  April  20th,  and  lasted  the 
whole  of  the  21st,  the  22nd,  and  the  23rd,  in 
which  we  sustained  few  losses,  but  made  no 
impression  upon  the  enemy.  Thirty  of  the 
1st  Worcesters  wandered  at  night  into  the 
wrong  lines  and  were  made  prisoners,  but  with 
this  exception  the  four  days  of  noisy  fighting 
does  not  appear  to  have  cost  either  side  fifty 
casualties.  It  is  probable  that  the  deliberation 
with  which  the  operations  were  conducted  was 
due  to  Rum  lie's  instructions  to  wait  until  the 
other  forces  were  in  position.  His  subsequent 
movements  showed  that  he  was  not  a  general 
who  feared  to  Strike. 

On    Sunday    night   (April    22nd)    Pole-Carew 
sallied  out  from   Bloemfontein  <<n  a  line  which 
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would  take  hini  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
Boers  who  were  fating  Rundle.  The  Boers 
had,  however,  occupied  a  strong  position  at 
Leeuw  Kop,  which  barred  his  path,  so  that  the 
Dewetsdorp  Boers  were  covering  the  Wepener 
Boers,  and  being  in  turn  covered 
by  the  Boers  of  Leeuw  Kop. 
before  anything  could  be  done 
they  must  be  swept  out  of  the 
way.  Pole-Carew  is  one  of  those 
finds  which  help  to  compensate 
us  for  the  war.  Handsome,  dash- 
ing, debonair,  he  approaches  a 
field  of  battle  as  a  light-hearted 
schoolboy  approaches  a  football 
field.  On  this  occasion  he  acted 
with  energy  and  discretion.  His 
cavalry  threatened  the  flanks  of 
the  enemy,  and  Stephenson's 
brigade  carried  the  position  in 
front  at  a  small  cost.  On  the 
same  evening  General  French 
arrived  and  took  over  the 
force,  which  consisted  now  of 
Stephenson's  and  the  Guards'  brigades  (making 
up  the  nth  division),  with  two  brigades  of 
i  avalry  and  one  corps  of  mounted  infantry.  The 
next  day,  the  33rd,  the  advance  was  resumed, 
the  cavalry  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 
That  gallant  corps,  Roberts's  Horse,  whose 
behaviour  at  Sauna's  Post  had  been  admirable, 
_  in  distinguished  itself,  losing  among  others 
olonel,  brazier  Creagh.  On  the  24th  again 
it  was  to  the  horsemen  that  the  honour  and  the 
casualties  fell.  The  9th  Lancers,  the  regular 
li\  regiment  which  bears  away  the  honours 
of  the  war.  lost  several  men  and  officers,  and  the 
<Sih  Hussars  also  suffered,  but  the  Boers  were 
driven  from  their  position,  and  lost  more  heavily 
in  this  skirmish  than  in  some  of  the  ! 
battles  nl  the  campaign.  The  "pom-poms," 
■  h  had  been  supplied  to  us  by  the  belated 
■  >!  the  <  >rdnam  e  I  'epartment,  were  used 
with  some  effeel  in  this  engagement,  and  the 
Boers  learned  for  the  first  time  how  unnerving 
are  those  noisy  bul  not  particularly  deadly  fire- 
works which  they  had  so  often  1  rackled  round 

rs  ol  our  gunners. 
Oh  the  Wednesdaj  morning  Rundle,  with  the 
addition   ol    I'       1  division,   was   strong 

for  anj  attai  k,  while  I  ren<  h  was  in  a 
pi isition  upon  (In  flank.  Ever)  rei [uisite  f< 'i  a 
■  ■ .  was  there  1  \<  epl  the  presen<  e  "I 
an  enemy.  Tin-  Wep<  n<  1  siege  had  I"  1  n  raised 
ami  tin-  fori  e  in  ii"iii  Hi  Rundle  had  disappi 
as  only  Boer  armies  can  disappear.  The  com 
bined  movement  was  an  admirable  piece  ol 
work   mi  the  part  •>!  tin-  enemy.     Finding  no 

in  fr< ml  ol  tin  in.  tin'  1  om bined  troop    ol 
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French,  Rundle,  and  Chermside  occupied 
Dewetsdorp,  where  the  latter  remained,  while 
the  others  pushed  on  to  Thabanchu,  the  storm 
centre  from  which  all  our  troubles  had  begun 
nearly  a  month  before.  All  the  way  they  knew 
that  De  Wet's  retreating  army 
was  just  in  front  of  them,  and 
they  knew  also  that  a  force  had 
been  sent  out  from  Bloemfontein 
to  Thabanchu  to  head  off  the 
Boers.  Lord  Roberts  might 
naturally  suppose,  when  he  had 
formed  two  cordons  through 
which  De  Wet  must  pass,  that 
one  or  other  must  hold  him. 
But  with  extraordinary  skill  and 
mobility  De  Wet,  aided  by  the 
fact  that  every  inhabitant  was  a 
member  of  his  intelligence 
department,  slipped  through  the 
double  net  which  had  been  laid 
for  him.  The  first  net  was  not  in 
its  place  in  time  and  the  second 
was  too  small  to  hold  him. 
While  Rundle  and  French  had  advanced  on 
1  )ewetsdorp  as  described,  the  other  force  which 
was  intended  to  head  off  De  Wet  had  gone 
direct  to  Thabanchu.  The  advance  began  by  a 
movement  of  Ian  Hamilton  on  April  22nd  with 
eight  hundred  mounted  infantry  upon  the  Water- 
works. The  enemy,  who  held  the  hills  beyond, 
allowed  Hamilton's  force  to  come  right  down  to 
the  Modder  before  they  opened  fire  from  three 
guns.  The  mounted  infantry  fell  back  and 
encamped  for  the  night  out  of  rang  Before 

morning  they  were  reinforced  by  Smith  1  >orrien's 
brigade'  (Gordons,  Canadians,  and  Shropshires 

the  Cornwalls  had  been  left  behind)  and 
some  more  mounted  infantry.  With  daylight  a 
line  advance  was  begun,  the  brigade  moving  up 
in  very  extended  order  and  the  mounted  mi  n 
turning  the  right  (lank  of  the  defence.  !'>v 
evening  we  had  regained  the  Waterworks,  a  most 
important  point  for  Bloemfontein,  and  we  held 
all  the  line  of  hills  which  command  11.  This 
strong  position  would  not  have  been  gained  so 
easily  if  i;  had  not  been  for  Pole-Carew"s  and 
I  ri  n<  h  s  actions  two  days  before,  on  their  way 
to  join    Rundle,   which  enabled  them  to  turn  il 

III  'III   the  south. 

Ian    Hamilton,    who    had    already   done   good 

service    in    the    war,    having    commanded    the 
infantry  at   Elandslaagte  and   been  one  of   the 

l  prominent  lead<  rs  in  tin-  defence  of  I 
smith,  takes   from   this  time   onwards   a    more 


I  n  markal  1                                                             hell- 

i.  I 
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important  and  a  more  independent  position.  A 
thin,  aquiline  man,  of  soft  voice  and  gentle 
manners,  he  had  already  proved  more  than  once 
during  his  adventurous  career  that  he  not  only 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  courage  of  the 
soldier,  but  also  the  equanimity 
and  decision  of  the  born  leader. 
A  languid  elegance  in  his  bear- 
ing covered  a  shrewd  brain  and 
a  soul  of  fire.  A  distorted  and 
half-paralyzed  hand  reminded 
the  observer  that  Hamilton,  as 
a  young  lieutenant,  had  known 
at  Majuba  what  it  was  to  face 
the  Boer  rifles.  Now,  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  he  had  re- 
turned, matured  and  formidable, 
to  reverse  the  results  of  that  first 
deplorable  campaign.  This  was 
the  man  to  whom  Lord  Roberts 
had  intrusted  the  command  of 
that  powerful  flanking  column 
which  was  eventually  to  form  the 
right  wing  of  his  main  advance. 
Being  reinforced  upon  the  morning  after  the 
capture  of  the  Waterworks  by  the  Highland 
Brigade,  the  Comwalls,  and  two  heavy  naval 
guns,  his  whole  force  amounted  to  no  fewer 
than  seven  thousand  men.  Erom  these  he  de- 
tached a  garrison  for  the  Waterworks,  and  with 
the  rest  he  continued  his  march  over  the  hilly 
country  which  lies  between  them  and  Thabanchu. 

One  position,  Israel's  Poort,  a  nek  between 
two  hills,  was  held  against  them  on  April  25th, 
but  was  gained  without  much  trouble,  the 
Canadians  losing  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 
Colonel  Otter,  their  gallant  leader,  was  one  of 
the  latter,  while  Marshall's  Horse,  a  Colonial 
corps  raised  in  Grahamstown,  had  no  fewer 
than  seven  of  their  officers  and  several  men 
killed  or  wounded.  Next  morning  the  town  of 
Thabanchu  was  seized,  and  Hamilton  found 
himself  upon  the  direct  line  of  the  Boer  retreat. 
He  seized  the  pass  which  commands  the  road, 
and  all  next  day  he  waited  eagerly,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  men  beat  high  when  at  last  they 
saw  a  long  trail  of  dust  winding  up  to  them 
from  the  south.  At  last  the  wily  De  Wet  had 
been  headed  off!  Deep  and  earnest  wen-  the 
(  urses  whni  out  of  the  dust  there  emerged  a 
khaki  column  of  horsemen,  and  it  was  realized 
that  tlii-,  was  French's  pursuing  force,  closely 
Followed  by  Rundle's  infantry  from  Dewetsdorp. 
The  Boers  had  slipped  round  and  were  already 
to  the  north  of  us. 

It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration  for 
the  way  in  which  the  Boer  force  was  main  euvred 
throughout  this  portion  of  tin-  campaign.  The 
mixture  of  circumspection  and  audacity,  the  way 
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in  which  French  and  Rundle  were  hindered 
until  the  Wepener  force  had  disengaged  itself, 
the  manner  in  which  these  covering  forces  were 
then  withdrawn,  and  finally  the  clever  way  in 
which  they  all  slipped  past  Hamilton,  make  a 
brilliant  bit  of  strategy.  Louis 
Botha,  the  generalissimo,  held 
all  the  strings  in  his  hand,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  pulled  them 
showed  that  his  countrymen  had 
chosen  the  right  man  for  that 
high  office,  and  that  his  was  a 
master  spirit  even  among  those 
fine  natural  warriors  who  led 
the  separate  commandoes. 

Having  got  to  the  north  of 
the  British  forces  Botha  made 
no  effort  to  get  away,  and  re- 
fused to  be  hustled  by  a  recon- 
naissance developing  into  an 
attack,  which  French  made  upon 
April  27th.  In  a  skirmish  the 
night  before  Kitchener's  Horse 
had  lost  fourteen  men,  and  the 
action  of  the  2  7  th  cost  us  about  as  many  casualties. 
It  served  to  show  that  the  Boer  force  was  a  compact 
body  some  six  or  seven  thousand  strong,  which 
withdrew  in  a  leisurely  fashion  and  took  up 
a  defensive  position  at  Houtnek,  some  miles 
farther  on.  French  remained  at  Thabanchu, 
from  which  he  afterwards  joined  Lord  Roberts's 
advance,  while  Hamilton  now  assumed  complete 
command  of  the  flanking  column,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  march  north  upon  Winburg. 

The  Houtnek  position  is  dominated  upon  the 
left  of  the  advancing  British  force  by  Thoba 
Mountain,  and  it  was  this  point  which  was 
the  centre  of  Hamilton's  attack.  It  was  most 
gallantly  seized  by  Kitchener's  Horse,  who  were 
quickly  supported  by  Smith-  Dorrien's  men. 
The  mountain  became  the  scene  of  a  brisk 
action,  and  night  fell  before  the  crest  was  cleared. 
At  dawn  upon  May  1st  the  fighting  was  resumed, 
and  the  position  was  carried  by  a  determined 
advance  of  the  Shropshires,  the  Canadians,  and 
the  Gordons  :  the  Boers  escaping  down  the 
reverse  slope  of  the  hill  came  under  a  heavy 
lire  of  our  infantry,  and  lift)1  of  them  were 
wounded  or  taken.  It  was  in  this  action, 
during  the  fighting  on  the  hill,  that  Captain 
Towse,  of  the  Gordons,  though  shot  through 
the  eyes  and  totally  blind,  encouraged  his  men 
to  charge  through  a  group  of  the  enemy  who 
had  gathered  round  them.  After  this  victory 
Hamilton's  men,  who  had  fought  for  seven  days 
out  of  ten,  halted  for  a  rest  at  Jacobsrust, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Broadwood's  cavalry 
and  Bruce  Hamilton's  infantry  brigade.  Ian 
Hamilton's  column    now  contained  two  infantry 
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brigades  (Smith- Dorrien's  and  Bruce  Hamil- 
ton's), Ridley's  Mounted  Infantry,  Broadwood's 
Cavalry  Brigade,  Bve  batteries  of  artillery,  two 
heavy  guns,  altogether  thirteen  thousand  men. 
With  this  force  in  constant  touch  with  Botha's 
rearguard,  Ian  Hamilton  pushed  on  once  more 
on  May  4th.  On  May  5th  he  fought  a  brisk 
cavalry  skirmish,  in  which  Kitchener's  Horse 
and  the  12th  Lancers  distinguished  themselves, 
and  on  the  same  day  he  took  possession  of 
Winburg,  thus  covering  the  right  of  Lord 
Roberts's  great  advance. 

The  distribution  of  the  troops  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Free  State  was.  at  the  time  of  this 
the  final  advance  of  the  mam  army,  as  follows  : 
Ian  Hamilton  with  his  mounted  infantry,  Smith- 
Dorrien's  brigade,  Macdonald's  brigade,  Bruce 
Hamilton's  brigade,  and  Broadwood's  cavalry 
were  at  Winburg.  Rundle  was  at  Thabanchu. 
and  Brabant's  Colonial  division  was  moving  up 
to  the  same  point.  Chermside  was  at  Dewets- 
dorp,  and  had  detached  a  force  under  Lord 
( lastletown  to  garrison  Wepener.  Hart  occu 
pied  Smithfield,  whence  he  and  his  brigade  were 
shortly  to  be  transferred  to  tin,-  Kimberley  force. 
Altogether  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than 
thirty  thousand  men  engaged  in  clearing  and 
holding  down  this  part  ol  the  country.  French's 
cavalry  and  Pole-Carew's  division  had  returned 
to  take  part  in  the  central  advance. 

Bi  fore  entering   upon  a   description  of  that 
•  and  de<  isive   movement    on.-    small   action 
calls  for  <  omment.       This  was  the  cutting  off  of 
twenty  men  of    Lumsden's   Horse  in  a  neon 
naissance  at  Karee.    Tin-  small  post  under  Lieu 
tenant  Crane  found  themselves  by  some  mis 
understanding   isolated    in    the   midst    of    the 
enemy.      Refusing    to    hoist    the   flag    ol    shl 
they    fought    their    way    out,    losing    half    then 
number,  while  of  the  other  halt  it   is  said  that 
there  was  not  one  who  could  not   show  bullet 

marks  upon  his  (loth.-,  or  person.       The  men  of 

this  <  orps  volunteer  Anglo  Indians  had  aban- 
doned the  ease  and  even  luxury  ol  Eastern  life 
fir  the  hard  tar.-  and  rough  fighting  ol  this  most 
trying  campaign.  In  coming  they  had  sel  the 
whole  Empire  an  objei  t  lesson  in  spirit,  and  now 

on  their  tir-a  field  they  sel  the  army  an  example 
oi  military  \  irtue.  I  he  proud  traditions  ol 
(  hitram     Volu  have  been  upheld  by  the 

1   "!    Lumsden'      Hoi  Anothei    minoi 

action  which  cannot  be  ignored  ^  the  defence 
1  April  -'nth  by  the  Derb) shire 
Veomanry  (Majoi  Dugdale)  and  a  company  ol 
the  Grenadiei  Guards.  The  waggons  were  on 
then  way  to   Rundle  when  they  w< 

at   .1  point  about    ten    mil'  I      lban<  hu. 

The  small  guard  1  ilaflts  in  the 

most     illant   fashion  and  held   then  own  until 


relieved    by     Brabazon     upon     the     following 


morning. 


This  phase  of  the  war  was  marked  by  a  certain 
change  in   the  temper  of  the   British.      Not: 
could  have  been   milder  than    the  original  inten- 
tions  and   proclamations  of   Lord   Roberts,  and 
he  was  most   ably  seconded   in   his  attempts   at 
conciliation  byGeneral  Pretyman,  who  had  1 
made  civil    administrator  of  the    State.      There 
was  evidence,  however,   that  this  kindness   had 
been   construed   as  weakness   by  some   of   the 
burghers,    and    during    the    Boer    incursion     to 
Wepener  many  who  had  surrendered  a  worth- 
less firearm  reappeared  with  the   Mauser   which 
had  been  concealed  in  some  crafty  fiiding-pl; 
Troops   were   fired    at   from    farmhouses    which 
flew   the   white    flag,    and    the    good    housewife 
remained    behind    to    charge    the     "  rooinek  " 
extortionate   prices   for  milk   and   fodder   while 
her  husband  shot  at  him  from  the  hills.      It  was 
felt    that    the    burghers    might    have    peace    or 
might    have    war,    but    could    not    have    both 
simultaneously.      Some     examples     were     made 
therefore    of    offending    farmhouses,    ami    St 
was    confiscated    where    there  was   eviden< 
double  dealing  upon  the  part  of  the  owner.      In 
a  country    where    property   is   a    more   serious 
thing   than    life,    these    measures,    together   with 
stringent  rules  about   the  possession   of  hi 
and  arms,  did  much   to  stamp  out  the  chai 
of  an  insurrection  in  our  rear.      The   worst  sort 
of  peace  is  an  enforced  peace,  but  if  that  can  be 
established  time  and  justiee  may  do  the  rest. 

The  operations  which  have  been  h 
described  may  be  finally  summed  uu  in  one 
short  paragraph-  A  Boer  army  cam.-  south  ol 
til.-  British  line  and  besieged  a  British  garrison. 
Three  British  forces,  those  of  French,  Rundle. 
and  Ian  Hamilton,  were  dispatched  to  cut  it 
off.     It   successfully    threaded    it--   way   among 

them  and  escaped.  It  was  followed  to  the 
northward  .is  far  as  the  town  ol    Winburg,  which 

n  m. uned    m    the    British    possession.       I 

Roberts  had  failed  in  his  plan  of  (titling  off  De 
w  1  '  army,  but,  at  the  expense  ol  many 
111. ii.  hes  and  skirmishes,  the  south  east  of  the 
Stat,  was  •  leared  of  the  enemy. 

CHAPTER    WI\ 

I  III       -II  ..|      ..|       M  \l  I   kl\ 

This  small  place,  which  sprang  in  the  coursi 
a  few  weeks  Ironi  obs<  urity  to  fam< .  is  situ 
upon  the  long  line  -•!   railwaj  win.  h  <  onn 
Kimberley  in  the  south  with   Rhodesia  in  the 

n. .Hi..     1     •     1  i.i.  tei   it  resi  mbl<  5  one  ol  tl 

-.imli   }>■ 

'•lit  imii).  n  In  its 

r  of  con  Hon  roofs,  and  in  the  <  hurch 

and    th  the    first  fruits 
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Through  his  exertions  the 


everywhere  of  Anglo-Celtic  civilization,  one  sees 
the  seeds  of  the  great  city  of  the  future.  It  is 
the  obvious  depot  for  the  Western  Transvaal 
upon  one  side  and  the  starting-point  for  all 
attempts  upon  the  Kalahari  Desert  upon  the 
other.  The  Transvaal  border  runs  within  a 
few  miles. 

It  is  not  clear  why  the  Imperial  authorities 
should  desire  to  hold  this  place,  since  it  has  no 
natural  advantages  to  help  the  defence,  but  lies 
exposed  in  a  widespread  plain.  A  glance  at  the 
map  must  show  that  the  railway  line  would 
surely  be  cut  both  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  town,  arid  the  garrison  isolated  at  a  point 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  any  rein- 
forcements. Considering  that  the  Boers  could 
throw  any  strength  of  men  or  guns  against  the 
place,  it  seemed  certain  that  if  they  seriously 
desired  to  take  possession  of  it  they  could  do  so. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  any  force  shut  up 
there  was  doomed  to  capture.  But  what  may 
have  seemed  short-sighted  policy  became  the 
highest  wisdom,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
tenacity  and  resource  of  Baden-Powell,  the 
officer  in  command, 
town  acted  as  a  bait  to  the  Boers, 
and  occupied  a  considerable  force 
in  a  useless  siege  at  a  time  when 
their  presence  at  other  seats  of  war 
might  have  proved  disastrous  to  the 
British  cause. 

Colonel  Baden-Powell  is  a  soldier 
of  a  type  which  is  exceedingly 
popular  with  the  British  public.  A 
skilled  hunter  and  an  expert  at  many 
games,  there  was  always  something 
of  the  sportsman  in  his  keen  appre- 
ciation of  war.  In  the  Matabele 
campaign  he  had  out-scouted  the 
savage  scouts  and  found  his  pleasure 
in  tracking  them  among  their  native 
mountains,  often  alone  and  at  night, 
trusting  to  his  skill  in  springing  from 
rock  to  rock  in  his  rubber  -  soled 
shoes  to  save  him  from  their  pursuit. 
There  was  a  brain  quality  in  his 
bravery  which  is  rare  among  our 
officers.  Full  of  veldt  craft  and 
mrce,  it  was  as  difficult  to  outwit 
as  it  was  to  outfight  him.  But  there- 
was  another  curious  side  to  his  com- 
|il<-\  nature.  The  French  have  said 
of  one  of  their  heroes,  "77  avait 
cette  graine  de  folic  dans  sa  bravoure 
t/ue  les  Frangais  aiment,"  and  the 
words  might  have  been  written  of 
Powell.  An  impish  humour  broke 
out  in  him,  and  the  mischievous 
schoolboy     alternated      with       the 


warrior  and  the  administrator.  Pie  met  the 
Boer  commandoes  with  chaff  and  jokes 
which  were  as  disconcerting  as  his  wire 
entanglements  and  his  rifle-pits.  The  amazing 
variety  of  his  personal  accomplishments  was  one 
of  his  most  striking  characteristics.  From 
drawing  caricatures  with  both  hands  simul- 
taneously, or  skirt-dancing,  to  leading  a  forlorn 
hope,  nothing  came  amiss  to  him  ;  and  he  had 
that  magnetic  quality  by  which  the  leader 
imparts  something  of  his  virtues  to  his  men. 
Such  was  the  man  who  held  Mafeking  for  the 
Queen. 

In  a  very  early  stage,  before  the  formal 
declaration  of  war,  the  enemy  had  massed 
several  commandoes  upon  the  western  border, 
the  men  being  drawn  from  Zeerust,  Rustenburg, 
and  Lichtenburg.  Baden-Powell,  with  the  aid 
of  an  excellent  group  of  special  officers,  who 
included  Colonel  Gould  Adams,  Lord  Edward 
Cecil,  the  soldier-son  of  England's  Premier,  and 
Colonel  Hore,  had  done  all  that  was  possible  to 
put  the  place  into  a  state  of  defence.  In  this 
he  had  immense  assistance  from  Benjamin 
Weil,    a  well-known   South    African   contractor, 
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who  had  shown 
yreat  energy  in 
provisioning  the 
town.  On  the 
other  hand,  the 
South  African 
( rovernment  dis- 
played the  same 
stupidity  or  trea- 
son which  had 
been  exhibited 
in  the  case  of 
Kimberley,  and 
had  met  all 
demands  for 
guns  and  rein- 
forcements with 
foolish  doubts 
as  to  the  need 
of  such  precau- 
tions. In  the 
endeavour  to 
Supply  these 
pressing  wants 
the  first  small 
disaster    of     the 

campaign  was  encountered.  On  October  i  2th, 
the  day  after  the  declaration  of  war,  an  armoured 
train  conveying  two  seven-pounders  for  the 
M. licking  defences  was  derailed  and  captured  by 
a  Moer  raiding  party  at  Kraaipan,  a  place  forty 
miles  south  of  their  destination.  The  enemy 
shelled  the  shattered  train  until  after  five  hours 
Captain  Nesbitt,  who  was  in  command,  and  his 
men,  some  twenty  in  number,  surrendered.  It 
was  a  small  affair,  but  it  derived  importance 
from  being  the  first  blood  shed  and  the  first 
tactical  success  of  the  war. 

The   garrison    of  the    town,   whose  fame  will 

linly  live  in  the  history  of  South  Africa, 
contained    no  regular  soldiers  .1.   all    with   the 

ption  of  the  small  group ol  excellent  officers. 
They  'nihhtni  of  irregular  troop-,,  three  bundled 
and  tony  ol  the  Prote<  torate  Regiment,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  Police,  and  two  hundred 
Volunteers,  made  up  ol  that  singular  mixture  ol 
adventurers,  younge.  sons,  broken  gentlemen, 
and   irresponsible  sportsmen   who  have  alv 

1  the  voortrekkers  of  the  British  Empire. 
These  men  were  ol  the  same  stamp  as  those 
othei   admirable  bodies  of  natural  fighters  who 

did    SO    will    in    Rhodesia,  in    Natal,  and    in    the 

I  With  them  there  wa  •  iated  in  the 

de|,  ne, •  the  Town  Guard,  who  included  the 
able  bodied  shopkeepers,  business  men,  and 
lents,  the  whole  amounting  to  aboul  nine 
hundred  men.  Then  artillery  was  feeble  in  the 
extreme,  two  7  poundei  t<  ^<\  six  machine 

guns,  but  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  the  1 
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of  their  leaders  made  up  for  every  disadvanl 
Colonel  Vyvyan  and  Major  Panzera  planned  the 
defences,  and  the  little  trading  town  soon  began 
to  take  on  the  appearani  •  of  a  fortress. 

On  October  [3th  the  Boers  appeared  before 
Mafeking.  On  the  same  day  Colonel  Baden- 
Powell  sent  two  truck-loads  of  dynamite  out  ol 
the  place.  They  were  fired  into  by  the  invaders, 
widi  the  result  that  they  exploded.  On  ()<;. 
14th  the  pickets  around  the  town  were  driven 
in  by  the  Boers.  On  this  the  armoured  train 
and  a  squadron  ol'  the  Protectorate   Regiment 

went    out    to   support    the   pickets  and  drove  the 

Boers  before  them.  A  1 » idy  1  if  the  latt<  1 
doubled  back  and  interposed  between  the 
British  and  Mafeking,  but  two  fresh  iroops  with 
a  7  pounder  throwing  shrapnel  drove  them  off. 
In  this  spirited  little  action  the  garrison  lost  two 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  but  they  inflii 
considerable     damage    on     the     enemy. 

(  laptain     Williams,     (  'aptain     lit/<  'laien. 

Lord  Charles  Bentinck  gnat  credit  is  dip 
the  waj  in  which  the)   handled  their  men  ;  but 
the  whole  affair  was  ill  ad\  ised,  fi  disasti  1 

had  occurred   Mafeking  must  have  fallen,  l> 

left     without     .1     -arils, .11.        No    po  lltS 

which    c  ould   come  from    such  •  -nl*  1 

justify  the  nsk  which  was  run. 

<  in  (  >.  tob  1   [6th  the  si<  m  in  earn 

( )n    thai    date  th<     Boet     bn   1  lit    up  I 
poundei  and  the  first  of  that  interminabl< 

flight  fell  into  the  town.      The  enemy 

of  the   water   supply,    but    the 
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THE   LIGHT   SIDE   OF   SIEGE   LIFE — CHASING   A   SPENT   SHELL,  [Frank  Dadd,  R.I. 


garrison  had  already  dug  wells.  Before  October 
20th  five  thousand  Boers,  under  the  formidable 
Cronje,  had  gathered  round  the  town.  "Sur- 
render to  avoid  bloodshed,"  was  his  message. 
"  When  is  the  bloodshed  going  to  begin  ? " 
asked  Powell.  When  the  Boers  had  been 
shelling  the  town  for  some  weeks  the  light- 
hearted  Colonel  sent  out  to  say  that  if  they  went 
on  any  longer  he  should  be  compelled  to  regard 
it  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Cronje  also  possessed  some 
sense  of  humour,  or  else  he  must  have  been  as 
sorely  puzzled  by  his  eccentric  opponent  as  the 
Spanish  generals  were  by  the  vagaries  of  Lord 
Peterborough. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
met  by  the  defenders  of  the  town  the  most 
serious  was  the  fact  that  the  position  had  a 
circumference  of  five  or  six  miles  to  be  held  by 
twelve  hundred  men  against  a  force  who,  at 
their  own  time  and  their  own  place,  could  at 
any  moment  attempt  to  gain  a  footing.  An  in- 
genious system  of  small  forts  was  devised  to 
meet  the  situation.  Each  of  these  held  from 
ten  to  forty  riflemen,  and  was  furnished  with 
bomb-proofs  and  covered  ways.  The  central 
bomb-proof  was  connected  by  telephone  with 
all  the  outlying  ones,  so  as  to  save  the  use  of 
orderlies.  A  system  of  hells  was  arranged  by 
which  each  quarter  of  the  town  was  warned 
when  a  shell  was  coming  in  time  to  enable  the 
inhabitants    to    scuttle    off    to    shelter.       Every 


detail  showed  the 
ingenuity  of  the 
controlling  mind. 
The  armoured 
train,  painted 
green  and  tied 
round  with  scrub, 
stood  unper- 
ceived  among 
the  clumps  of 
bushes  which 
surrounded  the 
town. 

On  October 
24th  a  savage 
bombard  ment 
commenced, 
which  lasted  with 
intermissions  for 
seven  months. 
The  Boers  had 
brought  an  enor- 
mous gun  across 
from  Pretoria, 
throwing  a  961b. 
shell,  and  this, 
w  i  t  h  m  a  n  y 
smaller  pieces,  played  upon  the  town.  The 
result  was  as  futile  as  our  own  artillery  fire  has 
so  often  been  when  directed  against  the  Boers. 

As  the  Mafeking  guns  were  too  weak  to 
answer  the  enemy's  fire  the  only  possible  reply 
lay  in  a  sortie,  and  upon  this  Colonel  Powell 
decided.  It  was  carried  out  with  great  gallantry 
on  the  evening  of  October  27th,  when  about  a 
hundred  men  under  Captain  FitzClarence  moved 
out  against  the  Boer  trenches  with  instructions 
to  use  the  bayonet  only.  The  position  was 
carried  with  a  rush  and  many  of  the  Boers 
bayoneted  before  they  could  disengage  them- 
selves from  the  tarpaulins  which  covered  them. 
The  trenches  behind  fired  wildly  in  the  darkness, 
and  it  is  probable  that  as  many  of  their  own 
men  as  of  ours  were  hit  by  their  rifle  fire.  The 
total  loss  in  this  gallant  affair  was  six  killed, 
eleven  wounded,  and  two  prisoners.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy,  though  shrouded  as  usual  in 
darkness,  was  certainly  very  much  higher. 

On  October  31st  the  Boers  ventured  upon  an 
attack  on  Cannon  Kopje,  which  is  a  small  fort 
and  eminence  to  the  south  of  the  town.  It  was 
defended  by  Colonel  Walford,  of  the  British 
South  African  Police,  with  fifty-seven  of  his 
men  and  three  small  guns.  The  attack  was 
repelled  with  heavy  loss  to 
British  casualties  were  six 
wounded. 

Their  experience  in  this  attack  seems  to 
have  determined  the  Boers  to  make  no  further 


the    Boers.     The 

killed     and     live 
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expensive  attempts  to  rush  the  town,  and 
for  sonic  weeks  the  siege  degenerated  into  a 
blockade.  Cronje  had  been  recalled  for  more 
important  work  and  Commandant  Snyman  had 
taken  over  the  uncompleted  task.  From  time 
to  time  the  great  gun  tossed  its  huge  shells  into 
the  town,  but  boarclwood  walls  and  corrugated 
iron  roofs  minimize  the  dangers  of  a  bombard- 
ment. On  November  3rd  the  garrison  rushed 
the  Brickfields,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters,  and  on  the  7th  another 
small  sally  kept  the  game  going.  On  the  18th 
Powell  sent  a  message  to  Snyman  that  he  could 
not  take  the  town  by  sitting  and  looking  at  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  dispatched  a  message  to 
the  Boer  forces  generally,  advising  them  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  their  families.  Some  of  the 
commandoes  had  gone  south  to  assist  "Cronje  in 


eight  of  the  latter.  Several  of  that  gallant 
band  of  officers  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the 
defence  were  among  the  injured.  Captain 
FitzClarence  was  wounded,  Vernon,  Sandford, 
and  Paton  wen-  killed,  all  at  the  very  muzzles  of 
the  enemy  1  guns.  It  must  have  been  one  of 
the  bitterest  moments  of  Baden-Powell's  life 
when  he  shut  his  field-glass  and  said,  "  Let  the 
ambulance  go  out  !  " 

Even  this  heavy  blow  did  not  damp  the  spirits 
nor  diminish  the  energies  of  the  defence,  though 
it  must  have  warned  Baden-Powell  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  drain  his  small  force  by  any  more 
expensive  attempts  at  the  offensive,  and  that 
from  then  onwards  he  must  content  himself  by 
holding  grimly  on  until  Plumer  from  the  north 
or  Methuen  from  the  south  should  at  last  be 
able  to  stretch  out  to  him  a  helping  hand.     Vigi- 


1  /  nglith  I"  Urn  „l  fit/but 

—  En<fUsh  3f  't//ir  of /Jt/i/irr 

"~L'"'r  /'//'■  of  An  t  Orient 


HCC*H, 


MAFEKING,    SHOWING    BRITISH    A  M  >    BOER    I  IM  \ 


his  stand  against  Methuen,  and  the  siege  lan- 
guished more  and  more  until  it  was  woken  up 
by  a  desperate  sortie  on  I  ><■<  ember  26th,  which 
caused  the  greatest  loss  which  the  garrison  had 
sustained.     Once  more  the  lesson  was  to  be  in- 

d  that  with  modern  weapons  and  equality 
of  forces  it  is  always  long  odds  on  the  defem  e 

On  this  date  .1  vigorous  attai  k  was  made  upon 
one  <<i    the   Boer  forts  on  the  north.      Then 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that   the  enemy  had 
some  inkling  of  our  intention,  as  the  fort  was 
found  i"  have  been  so  strength*  ned  as  to  be  im- 

iiahle  without  scaling  ladder,.     The   attai  k 
ing  force  consisted  ol  two  squadrons  ol  the  Pro 
te<  torate  Regiment  and   one  of  the  Be<  huana 
l.md    Rifles,    ba<  Iced    up   by   three   -mis.      So 
desperate  was  the  onslaught  that  ol  the  actual 
attacking  party    a  forlorn  hope,  ifevei  there  was 
one    fifty-three  oul  of  eighty  were   killed  and 

tided,  twenty  five  ol  the  former  and  twentj 


lant  and  indomitable,  throwing  away  no  possible 
point  in  the  game  which  he  was  playing,  the  new 
year  found  him  and  his  hardy  garrison  sternly 
determined  to  keep  the  flag  flying. 

January  and  February  offer  in  their  records 
that  monotony  of  excitement  which  is  the  fate  ol 
every  besieged  town.  On  one  day  the  shelling 
was  a  little  more,  on  another  a  little  less.  Some 
times  they  escaped  scatheless,  sometimes  the 
garrison  found  itself  the  poorer  by  the  los 
Captain  Girdwood  01  I'rooper  Webb  or  some 
other  gallant  soldier.  <  h  casionally  they  Had  their 
little  triumph  when  a  too  curious  Dutchman, 
pi  1  ring  for  an  instant  from  Ins  cov<  1  the 

effi  1  t  ol  Ins  shot,  was  .  anied  back  in  the  ambu: 
lance  to  the  laager.      <  >n    Sunday  a  truce  was 

usually    observed,    and     the     snipers    who     had 

exchanged  rifle-shots  all  the  week  met  occasion- 
ally on  that  '\.r,  with  good-humoured  chaff. 
Snyman,  the  B<       1      teral,  showed  none  of  that 
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chivalry  at  Mafeking  which  distinguished  the 
gallant  old  Joubert  at  Ladysmith.  Not  only  was 
there  no  neutral  camp  for  women  or  sick,  but  it 
is  beyond  all  doubt  or  question  that  the  Boer 
guns  were  deliberately  turned  upon  the  women's 
quarters  inside  Mafeking,  in  order  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  inhabitants.  Many  women  and 
children  were  sacrificed  to  this  brutal  policy, 
which  must  in  fairness  be  set  to  the  account  of 
the  savage  leader,  and  not  of  the  rough  but 
kindly  folk  with  whom  we  were  fighting.  In 
every  race  there  are  individual  ruffians,  and  it 
would  be  a  political  mistake  to  allow  our  action 
to  be  influenced  or  our  feelings  permanently 
embittered  by  their  crimes.  It  is  from  the  man 
himself,  and  not  from  his  country,  that  an 
account  should  be  exacted. 

The  garrison,  in  the  face  of  increasing  losses 
and  decreasing  food,  lost  none  of  the  high 
spirits  whicli  it  reflected  from  its  commander. 
The  programme  of  a  single  day  of  jubilee- 
Heaven  only  knows  what  they  had  to  hold 
jubilee  over  —  shows  a  cricket  match  in  the 
morning,  sports  in  the  afternoon,  a  concert  in 
the  evening,  and  a  dance,  given  by  the  bachelor 
officers,  to  wind  up.  Baden  -  Powell  himself 
seems  to  have  descended  from  the  eyrie  from 
which,  like  a  captain  on  the  bridge,  he  rang 
bells  and  telephoned  orders,  to  bring  the  house 
down  with  a  comic  song  and  a  humorous  recita- 


tion. The  ball  went  admirably,  save  that  there 
was  an  interval  to  repel  an  attack  which  dis- 
arranged the  programme.  Sports  were  zealously 
cultivated,  and  the  grimy  inhabitants  of  case- 
mates and  trenches  were  pitted  against  each 
other  at  cricket  or  football.*  The  monotony 
was  broken  by  the  occasional  visits  of  a  post- 
man, who  appeared  or  vanished  from  the  vast 
barren  lands  to  the  west  of  the  town,  which 
could  not  all  be  guarded  by  the  besiegers. 
Sometimes  a  few  words  from  home  canie  to 
cheer  the  hearts  of  the  exiles,  and'  could  be 
returned  by  the  same  uncertain  and  expensive 
means.  The  documents  which  found  their  way 
up  were  not  always  of  an  essential  or  even  of  a 
welcome  character.  At  least  one  man  received 
an  unpaid  bill  from  an  angry  tailor. 

In  one  particular  Mafeking  had,  with  much 
smaller  resources,  rivalled  Kimberley.  An 
ordnance  factory  had  been  started,  formed  in 
the  railway  workshops,  and  conducted  by 
Connely  and  Cloughlan,  of  the  Locomotive 
Department.  Daniels,  of  the  police,  supple- 
mented their  efforts  by  making  both  powder  and 
fuses.  The  factory  turned  out  shells,  and 
eventually  constructed  a  5'5in.  smooth-bore  gun, 
which  threw  a  round  shell  with  great  accuracy  to 
a  considerable  range.     April  found  the  garrison, 


*  Sunday  cricket  so  shocked  Snyman  that  he  threatened  to  fire 
upon  it  if  it  were  continued. 


A\    INCIDENT    AT   THI  ICHES— SLINGING    OLD-FA  I         HAND-GRENADES    INTO    THE    UOER    1'     I 

Jha;r>t  by  /■'.  <ic  Haenen.      From  a  Sketch  by  Lieutenant-General  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell. 
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in  spite  of  all  losses,  as  efficient  and  as  resolute 
as  it  had  been  in  October.  So  close  were  the 
advanced  trenches  upon  either  side  that  both 
parties  had  recourse  to  the  old-fashioned  hand 
grenades,  thrown  by  the  Boers  and  cast  on  a 
fishing-line  by  ingenious  Sergeant  Page,  of  the 
Protectorate  Regiment.  Sometimes  the  besiegers 
and  the  number  of  guns  diminished,  forces 
being  detached  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
Plumer's  relieving  column  from  the  north  ;  but 
as  those  who  remained  held  their  forts,  which  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  British  to  storm, 
the  garrison  was  not  much  the  better  for  the 
alleviation.  Putting  Mafeking  for  Ladysmith 
and  Plumer  for  Buller,  the  situation  was  not 
unlike  that  which  had  existed  in  Natal. 

At  this  point  some  account  might  be  given  of 
the  doings  of  that  northern  force  whose  situation 
was  so  remote  that  even  the  ubiquitous  corre- 
spondent hardly  appears  to  have  reached  it. 
No  doubt  the  book  will  eventually  make  up  for 
the  neglect  of  the  journal,  but  some  short  facts 
may  be  given  here  of  the  Rhodesian  column. 
Their  action  did  not  affect  the  course  of  the 
war  :  but  they  clung  like  bulldogs  to  a  most 
difficult  task,  and  eventually,  when  strengthened 
by  the  relieving  column,  made  their  way  to 
Mafeking. 

The  force  was  originally  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  Rhodesia,  and  it  consisted  of  fine 
material  —  pioneers,  farmers,  and  miners  from 
the  great  new  land  which  had  been  added 
through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the  British 
Empire.  Many  of  the  men  were  veterans  of  the 
native  wars,  and  all  were  imbued  with  a  hardy 
and  adventurous  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
men  of  the  northern  and  western  Transvaal, 
whom  they  were  called  upon  to  face,  the  burghers 
of  Watersberg  and  Zoutpansberg,  were  tough 
frontiersmen  living  in  a  land  where  a  dinner  was 
shut,  not  bought.  Shaggy,  hairy,  half-savage 
men,  handling  a  rifle  as  a  mediaeval  Englishman 
handled  a  bow,  and  skilled  in  every  wile  of  veldt 
,  they  '■•.  fi irmidable  opponents  as  the 

world  could  show. 

On  tli«-  war  breaking  oul  the  firsl  thought  of 
the  leadei  -  in  Rhodesia  was  to  save  as  mm  h  ol 
thf  hi),-  which  was  their  connection  through 
Matikin-  with  the  south  as  was  possible,  for 
this  purpose  an  armoured  train  was  dispatched 
only  three  daj  i  aftej  the  expiration  of  the  ulti- 
matum to  the  poinl  four  hundred  mil  ith  of 
Bulawayo  where  the  frontiers  of  the  Transvaal 
and  of  Bechuanaland  join.  Colonel  Holdsworth 
i  ommanded  the  small  British  for<  e.  The  !'• 
a  thousand  or  i  in  number,  had  des<  ended 
upon  the  railway,  and  an  action  followed  in 
which  the  train  appears  to  have  had  better 
111.  k  than   has  usually  attended    these  ill-fated 

Vol.  \ in      68. 


contrivano  3.  The  Doer  commando  was 
driven  back  and  a  number  were  killed.  It 
was  probably  news  of  this  affair,  and  not  any 
thing  which  had  occurred  at  Mafeking,  which 
caused  those  rumours  of  gloom  at  Pretoria 
very  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  An 
agency  telegraphed  that  women  were  weeping  in 
the  streets  of  the  Boer  capital.  We  had  not 
then  realized  how  soon  and  how  often  we  should 
see  the  same  sight  in  Pall  Mall. 

The  adventurous  armoured  train  pressed  on 
as  far  as  Lobatsi,  where  it  found  the  bridges 
destroyed  ;  so  it  returned  to  its  original  position, 
having  another  brush  with  the  Boer  com- 
mandoes, and  again,  in  some  marvellous  way, 
escaping  its  obvious  fate.  From  then  until  the 
new  year  the  line  was  kept  open  by  an  admirable 
system  of  patrolling  to  within  a  hundred  miles 
or  so  of  Mafeking.  An  aggressive  spirit  and  a 
power  of  dashing  initiative  were  shown  in  the 
British  operations  at  this  side  of  the  scene  of 
war  such  as  have  too  often  been  absent  else- 
where. At  Sekwani,  on  November  24th,  a 
considerable  success  was  gained  by  a  surprise 
planned  and  carried  out  by  Colonel  Holds- 
worth.  The  Boer  laager  was  approached  and 
attacked  in  the  early  morning  by  a  force  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  frontiersmen,  and  so 
effective  was  their  fire  that  the  Boers  estimated 
their  numbers  at  several  thousand.  Thirty 
Boers  were  killed  or  wounded  and  the  rest 
scattered. 

While  the  railway  line  was  held  in  this  way 
there  had  been  some  skirmishing  also  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Transvaal.  Shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  gallant  Black- 
burn, scouting  with  six  comrades  in  thick  bush. 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
commando.  The  British  concealed  themselves 
by  the  path,  but  Blackburn's  foot  was  seen  by  a 
keen-eyed  Kaffir,  who  pointed  it  out  to  his 
masters.  A  sudden  volley  riddled  Blackburn 
with  bullets  ;  but  his  nun  staved  by  him  and 
dro\e  off  the  1  nemy.  Blackburn  dictated  an 
official  report  of  the  action,  and  then  died. 

In  the  same  region  a  small  force  under  Cap- 
tain Hare  was  cut  off  by  a  body  of  Boers.  01 
the  twenty  men  most  gol  away,  bul  thechaplain, 
J.  W.  Leary,  Lieutenant  Hazerick  (who  behaved 
with  admirable  gallantry),  and  six  men  were 
taki  The  1  ommando  which  attacked   ti  is 

party,  .n\i\  on  the  same  day  Colonel  Spre<  k lev's 
force,  was  a  powerful  one.  with  several  guns. 
Mo  doubt  it  v,  ni/ed  be<  ause  there  were 

,  anion-   the   Boers  that  they  would  be  in 


•  M     ;  •  I  i,e  German 

I  the  Inn  in  «lii'  li  I"-  ! 

1  1  bad  been  v 

•    111. hi  gunner. 
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vaded  from  the  north.  When  it  was  understood 
that  the  British  intended  no  large  aggressive 
movement  in  that  quarter  these  burghers  joined 
other  commandoes.  Sarel  Eloff,  who  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  this  northern  force,  was  after- 
wards taken  at  Mafeking. 

Colonel  Plumer  had  taken  command  of  the 
small  army  which  was  now  operating  from  the 
north  along  the  railway  line  with  Mafeking  for 
its  objective.  Plumer  is  an  officer  of  consider- 
able experience  in  African  warfare,  a  small, 
quiet,  resolute  man,  with  a  knack  of  gently  en- 
forcing discipline  upon  the  very  rough  material 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  With  his  weak  force 
— which  never  exceeded  a  thousand  men,  and 
was  usually  from  six  to  seven  hundred — he  had 
to  keep  the  long  line  behind  him  open,  build  up 
the  ruined  railway  in  front  of  him,  and  gradually 
creep  onwards  in  face  of  a  formidable  and  enter- 
prising enemy.  For  a  long  time  Gaberones, 
which  is  eighty  miles    north  of   Mafeking,  re- 


march  of  Mafeking.  He  had  with  him,  however, 
only  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  had  he 
pushed  through  the  effect  might  have  been  an 
addition  of  hungry  men  to  the  garrison.  The 
relieving  force  was  fiercely  attacked,  however, 
by  the  Boers  and  driven  back  on  to  their  camp 
with  a  loss  of  twelve  killed,  twenty-six  wounded, 
and  fourteen  missing.  Some  of  the  British  were 
dismounted  men,  and  it  says  much  for  Plumer's 
conduct  of  the  fight  that  he  was  able  to  extricate 
these  safely  from  the  midst  of  an  aggressive 
mounted  enemy.  Personally,  he  set  an  admir- 
able example,  sending  away  his  own  horse  and 
walking  with  his  rearmost  soldiers.  Captain 
Crewe  Robertson  and  Lieutenant  Milligan,  the 
famous  Yorkshire  cricketer,  were  killed,  and 
Rolt,  Jarvis,  Maclaren,  and  Plumer  himself 
were  wounded.  The  Rhodesian  force  withdrew 
again  to  near  Lobatsi,  and  collected  itself  for 
yet  another  effort. 

In  the  meantime  Mafeking — abandoned,  as  it 
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mained  his  head-quarters,  and  thence  he  kept 
up  precarious  communications  with  the  besieged 
garrison.  In  the  middle  of  March  he  advanced 
.is  far  south  as  Lobatsi,  which  is  less  than  fifty 
miles  from  Mafeking  ;  but  the  enemy  proved  to 
be  too  strong,  and  Plumer  had  to  drop  back 
again  with  some  loss  to  his  original  position  at 
Gaberones.  Sticking  doggedly  to  his  task, 
Plumer  again  came  south,  and  this  time  made 
his  way  as  far  as   Ramathlabama,  within  a  day's 
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seemed,  to  its  fate  was  still  as  formidable  as  a 
wounded  lion.  Far  from  weakening  in  its 
defence  it  became  more  aggressive,  and  so  per- 
sistent and  skilful  were  its  riflemen  that  the  big 
Boer  gun  had  again  and  again  to  be  moved 
farther  from  the  town.  Six  months  of  trenchts 
and  rifle-pits  had  turned  every  inhabitant  into  a 
veteran.  Now  and  then  words  of  praise  and 
encouragement  came  to  them  from  without. 
Once  it  was  a  special  message  from  the  Queen, 
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once  a  promise  of  relief  from  Eord  Roberts. 
But  the  rails  which  led  to  England  were  over- 
grown with  grass,  and  their  brave  hearts  yearned 
for  the  sight  of  their  countrymen  and  for  the 
sound  of  their  voices.  "  How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long  ?  "  was  the  cry  which  was  wrung  from 
them  in  their  solitude.  But  the  flag  was  still 
held  high. 

April  was  a  trying  month  for  the  defence. 
They  knew  that  Methuen,  who  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Fourteen  Streams  upon  the  Vaal  River, 
had  retired  again  upon  Kimberley.  They  knew 
also  that  Plumer's  force  had  been  weakened  by 
the  repulse  at  Ramathlabama,  and  that  many  of 
his  men  were  down  with  fever.  Six  weary 
months  had  this  village  withstood  the  pitiless 
pelt  of  rifle-bullet  and  shell.  Help  seemed  as 
far  away  from  them  as  ever.  But  if  troubles 
may  be  allayed  by  sympathy,  then  theirs  should 
have  lain  lightly.  The  attention  of  the  whole 
Empire  had  centred  upon  them,  and  even  the 
advance  of  Roberts's  army  became  secondary 
to  the  fate  of  this  gallant,  struggling  handful  of 
men  who  had  upheld  the  flag  so  long.  On  the 
Continent  also  their  resistance  attracted  the 
utmost  interest,  and  the  numerous  journals  there 
who  find  the  imaginative  writer  cheaper  than 
the  war  correspondent  announced  their  capture 
periodically  as  they  had  once  done  that  of 
Eadysmith.  From  a  mere  tin-roofed  village 
Mafeking  had  become  a  prize  of  victory— a  stake 
which  should  be  the  visible  sign  of  the  pre- 
dominating manhood  of  one  or  other  of  the 
great  white  races  of  South  Africa.  Unconscious 
of  the  keenness  of  the  emotions  which  they  had 
aroused,  the  garrison  manufactured  brawn  from 
horsehide  and  captured  locusts  as  a  relish  for 
their  luncheons  ;  while  in  the  shot-torn  billiard- 
room  of  the  club  an  open  tournament  was 
started  to  fill  in  their  hours  off  duty.  But  their 
vigilance  and  that  of  the  hawk-eyed  man  up 
in  the  conning  -  tower  never  relaxed.  The 
besiegers  had  increased  in  number  and  their 
guns  were  more  numerous  than  before.  A  less 
acute  than  than  Baden-Powell  might  have 
reasoned  that  at  least  one  desperate  effort 
would  be  made  by  them  to  carry  the  town 
before  relief  could  come. 

On  Saturday,  May  12th,  the  attack  was  made 
at  the  favourite  hour  of  the  Boer— -the  first  grey 
of  the  morning.  It  was  gallantly  delivered  by 
about  three  hundred  volunteers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eloff,  who  had  crept  round  to  the  west 
of  the  town — the  side  farthest  from  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers.  At  the  first  rush  they  pene- 
trated into  the  native  quarter,  which  was  at  once 
set  on  fire  by  them.  The  first  building  of  any 
size  upon  that  side  is  the  barracks  of  the  Protec- 
torate Regiment,   which    was    held  by  Colonel 


Hore  and  about  twenty  of  his  officers  and  men. 
This  was  carried  by  the  enemy,  who  sent  an 
exultant  message  along  the  telephone  to  Baden- 
Powell  to  tell  him  that  they  had  got  it.  Two 
other  positions  within  the  lines,  one  a  stone 
kraal  and  the  other  a  hill,  where  held  by  the 
Boers,  but  their  supports  were  slow  in  coming 
on,  and  the  movements  of  the  defenders  were  so 
prompt  and  energetic  that  all  three  found  them- 
selves isolated  and  cut  off  from  their  own  lines. 
They  had  penetrated  the  town,  but  they  were  as 
far  as  ever  from  having  taken  it.  All  day  the 
British  forces  drew  their  cordon  closer  and 
closer  round  the  Boer  positions,  making  no 
attempt  to  rush  them,  but  ringing  them  round  in 
such  a  way  that  there  could  be  no  escape  for 
them.  A  few  burghers  slipped  away  in  twos  and 
threes,  but  the  main  body  found  that  they  had 
rushed  into  a  prison  from  which  the  only 
egress  was  swept  with  rifle  fire.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  they  recognised  that 
their  position  was  hopeless,  and  Eloff  with 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  men  laid  down  their 
arms.  Their  losses  had  been  ten  killed  and  nine- 
teen wounded.  For  some  reason,  either  of  leth- 
argy, cowardice,  or  treachery,  Snyman  had  not 
brought  up  the  supports  which  might  conceivably 
have  altered  the  result.  It  was  a  gallant  attack 
gallantly  met,  and  for  once  the  greater  wiliness  in 
fight  was  shown  by  the  British.  The  end  was 
characteristic.  "  Good  evening,  Commandant," 
said  Powell  to  Eloff;  "won't  you  come  in  and 
have  some  dinner  ?  "  The  prisoners — burghers, 
Hollanders,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen — were 
treated  to  as  good  a  supper  as  the  destitute 
larders  of  the  town  could  furnish. 

So  in  a  small  blaze  of  glory  ended  the  historic 
siege  of  Mafeking,  for  Eloff 's  attack  was  the  last, 
though  by  no  means  the  worst,  of  the  trials 
which  the  garrison  had  to  face.  Six  killed  and 
ten  wounded  were  the  British  losses  in  this 
admirably  managed  affair.  On  May  17th,  five 
days  after  the  fight,  the  relieving  force  arrived, 
the  besiegers  were  scattered,  and  the  long- 
imprisoned  garrison  were  free  men  once  more. 
Many  who  had  looked  at  their  maps  and  saw 
this  post  isolated  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa  had 
despaired  of  ever  reaching  their  heroic  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  now  one  universal  outbreak  of 
joy-bells  and  bonfires  from  Toronto  to  Melbourne 
proclaimed  that  there  is  no  spot  so  inaccessible 
that  the  long  arm  of  the  Empire  cannot  reach  it 
when  her  children  are  in  peril. 

Colonel  Mahon,  a  young  Irish  officer  who  had 
made  his  reputation  as  a  cavalry  leader  in  Egypt, 
had  started  early  in  May  from  Kimberley  with  a 
small  but  mobile  force  consisting  of  the  Imperial 
Light  Horse  (brought  round  from  Natal  for  the 
purpose),   the   Kimberley    Mounted    Corps,   the 
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Diamond  Fields  Horse,  some  Imperial  Yeo- 
manry, a  detachment  of  the  Cape  Police,  and 
one  hundred  Volunteers  from  the  Fusilier 
brigade,  with  M  Battery  horse  artillery  and 
pom-poms — twelve  hundred  men  in  all.  Whilst 
Barton  was  fighting  his  action  at  Rooidam  on 
May  4th  Mahon,  with  his  men,  struck  round 
the  western  flank  of  the  Boers  and  moved 
rapidly  to  the  northwards.  On  May  nth  they 
had  left  Vryburg,  the  halfway  house,  behind 
them,  having  done  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  five  days.  They  pushed  on,  encounter- 
ing no  opposition  save  that  of  Nature,  though 
they  knew  that  they  were  being  closely  watched 


In  the  meantime  Plumer's  force  upon  the 
north  had  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
C  Battery  of  four  12-pounder  guns  of  the 
Canadian  Artillery,  under  Major  Eudon,  and  a 
body  of  Queenslanders.  These  forces  had  been 
part  of  the  small  army  which  had  come  with 
General  Carrington  through  Beira,  and  after  a 
detour  of  thousands  of  miles,  through  their  own 
wonderful  energy,  they  had  arrived  in  time  to 
form  portion  of  the  relieving  column.  Foreign 
military  critics,  whose  experience  of  warfare  is  to 
move  troops  across  a  frontier,  should  think  of 
what  the  Empire  has  to  do  before  her  men  go 
into    battle.      These     contingents     had     been 
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by  the  enemy.  At  Koodoosrand  it  was  found 
that  a  Boer  force  was  in  position  in  front,  but 
Mahon  avoided  them  by  turning  somewhat  to 
the  westward.  His  detour  took  him,  however, 
into  a  bushy  country,  and  here  the  enemy 
ded  him  off,  opening  fire  at  short  range  upon 
the  ubiquitous  Imperial  Light  Horse,  who  led 
the  column.  A  short  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  the  casualties  amounted  to  thirty  killed 
and  wounded,  but  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  dispersal  of  the  Boers,  whose  force  was 
certainly  very  much  weaker  than  the  British. 
On  May  15th  the  relieving  column  arrived,  with- 
out further  opposition,  at  Masibi  Stadt,  twenty 
miles  to  the  west  of  Mafeking. 


assembled  by  long  railway  journeys,  conveyed 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  to  Cape 
[own,  brought  round  another  two  thousand  or 
so  to  Beira,  transferred  by  a  narrow-gauge  rail- 
way to  Bamboo  Creek,  changed  to  a  broader 
gauge  to  Marandellas,  sent  on  in  coaches  for 
hundreds  of  miles  to  Bulawayo,  transferred  to 
trains  for  another  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to 
Ootsi,  and  had  finally  a  forced  march  of  a 
hundred  miles,  which  brought  them  up  a  few 
hours  before  their  presence  was  urgently  needed 
upon  the  field.  Their  advance,  which  averaged 
twenty-five  miles  a  day  on  foot  for  four  consecu- 
tive days  over  deplorable  roads,  was  one  of  the 
finest    performances    of   the    war.      With    these 
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high-spirited  reinforcements  and  with  his  own 
hardy  Rhodesians  Plumer  pushed  on,  and  the 
two  columns  reached  the  hamlet  of  Masibi 
Stadt  within  an  hour  of  each  other.  Their 
united  strength  was  far  superior  to  anything 
which  Snyman's  force  could  place  against  them. 
But  the  gallant  and  tenacious  Boers  would 
not  abandon  their  prey  without  a  last  effort.  As 
the  litde  army  advanced  upon  Mafeking  they 
found  when  about  halfway  that  the  enemy  had 
possession  of  the  only  water  supply  and  of  the 
hills  which  surrounded  it.  For  an  hour  the 
Boers  gallantly  held  their  ground,  and  their 
artillery  fire  was,  as  usual,  most  accurate.  But 
our  own  guns  were  more  numerous  and  equally 
well  served,  and  the  position  was  soon  made 
untenable.  The  Boers  retired  past  Mafeking 
and  took  refuge  in  the  trenches  upon  the  eastern 
side,  but  Baden-Pcrwell  with  his  war-hardened 
garrison  sallied  out  and,  supported  by  the 
artillery  tire  of  the  relieving  column,  drove  them 
from  their  shelter.  With  their  usual  admirable 
tactics  their  larger  guns  had  been  removed,  but 
one  small  cannon  was  secured  as  a  souvenir  by 
the  townsfolk,  together  with  a  number  of  waggons 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  supplies.  A  long 
trail  of  dust  upon  the  eastern  horizon 


rolling 


told  that  the  famous  siege  of  Mafeking  had  at 
last  come  to  an  end. 

So  ended  a  singular  incident,  the  defence 
of  an  open  town  which  contained  no  regular 
soldiers  and  a  most  inadequate  artillery  against 
a  numerous  and  enterprising  enemy  with  very 
heavy  guns.  All  honour  to  the  townsfolk  who 
bore  their  trial  so  long  and  so  bravely — and  to 
the  indomitable  men  who  lined  the  trenches  for 
seven  weary  months.  Their  constancy  was  of 
enormous  value  to  the  Empire.  In  the  all- 
important  early  month  at  least  four  or  five 
thousand  Boers  were  detained  by  them  when 
their  presence  elsewhere  would  have  been  fatal. 
During  all  the  rest  of  the  war  two  thousand 
men  and  eight  guns  (including  one  of  the  four 
big  Creusots)  had  been  held  there.  It  prevented 
the  invasion  of  Rhodesia,  and  it  gave  a  rallying 
point  for  loyal  whites  and  natives  in  the  huge 
stretch  of  country  from  Kimberley  to  Bulawayo. 
All  this  had,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  lives,  been 
done  by  this  one  devoted  band  of  men,  who 
killed,  wounded,  or  took  no  fewer  than  one 
thousand  of  their  opponents.  Critics  may  say 
that  the  enthusiasm  in  the  Empire  was  excessive, 
but  at  least  it  was  expended  over  worthy  men 
and  a  fine  deed  of  arms. 


(  To  be  continued. ) 
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Bv  Miss  Emily  Leslie. 

An  amusing  account  of  a  lady's  first  introduction  to    motor-cars.     Her   host  was  an  enthusiastic 
"  chauffeur,"  and  in   an    attempt   to  demonstrate  his  skill  he  precipitated   a  catastrophe  by  which 

he  was  the  chief  sufferer. 


WAS  staying  at  La  Saulaie,  situated 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Cher,  almost  in 
the  heart  of  France.  My  host  was 
a  good-natured,  hospitably-inclined 
Frenchman,  M.  Emile  Dubois  by 
name,  and  the  husband  of  my  old  friend  and 
former  schoolfellow,  Therese  Sourdine. 

One  day  at  dinner  young  Paul,  my  host's  son, 
suddenly  broke  out  with  :  <k  Sou  like  riding  in 
an  automobile,  don't  you,  auntie?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  replied,  hastily ;  "  I  have 
never  ridden  in  one,  and  would  not  get  into  one 
for  the  life  of  me." 

Therese  threw  me  a  disturbed  glance.  M. 
Dubois  threw  up  his  head  like  a  fox  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  afternoon  siesta  by  the  bay  of 
a  hound;  he  and  Paul  shouted,  simultaneously, 
"Why  not?" 

"Why  not,"  I  repeated.  "Because  I  hold 
automobiles  in  horror,  as  does  everyone  else  in 
Paris,  with  the  exception  of  the  madmen  who  go 
about  in  them,  knocking  down  everybody  and 
everything  in  their  way,  and  terrifying  people  out 
of  their  senses." 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Leslie,"  protested 
Theiese's     husband,     indignantly,    "  you     don't 


know  —  excuse    me,    but    I    am   sure  you  are 

quite  ignorant   of In     fact,    you  —  you, 

you  can't  know  anything  of  what  you're 
talking  about  !  I  can  assure  you  it's  the 
most  delightful  method  of  locomotion  in  the 
world  :  intoxicating,  exhilarating,  perfectly 
charming  !  When  once  you've  been  in  an 
auto  you'll  care  for  no  other  sort  of  carriage 
afterwards." 

"Why,  auntie,"  put  in  Paul,  "it's  splendid; 
you  think  you're  being  carried  on  wings." 

"But  the  danger,"  I  protested;  "scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  an  accident  of  some  kind  : 
collisions  with  other  vehicles  ;  people  knocked 
down  and  killed  or  injured  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
dreadful  accidents  which  have  befallen  auto- 
mobilists  on  their  own  account." 

"Tut,  tut,"  retorted  my  host,  "you're  talking 
of  Paris  ;  I  confess  they  do  drive  about  in  a 
wild  sort  of  fashion  there  -  -  for  a  big  city 
especially,  though  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  make 
it  out  to  be.  But  here — in  our  quiet  country 
roads  -  -  there's  no  sort  of  danger  whatever. 
Besides,  I'm  too  prudent  a  man  to  drive  at  any 
foolish  speed  :  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  an  hour, 
that's  about  my  pace." 
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Light  had  been  breaking  in  upon  me.  "  Have 
you  an  automobile,  then  ?  '   I  asked. 

"  Of  course  we  have,"  returned  M.  Dubois. 
"  I  wouldn't  be  without  one  again  for  all  the 
horses  in  Fiance.  In  my  opinion  it's  the  best 
invention  of  our  time  !  Yes,  the  very  best  in- 
vention of  our  time  ;  nothing  else  comes  up  to 
it.  It's  cheaper  than  horses  in  the  long  run — 
at  least,  it's  just  as  cheap — and  it's  safer  too,  for 
it  can't  take  fright  or  run  away.  You  can  make 
it  perform  the  most  delicate  evolutions  when 
you  know  how  to  manage  it.  Of  course,  there 
are  plenty  of  ignorant  fools  who  don't  know 
how  to  manage  it,  but  we  always  take  a 
mechanic  with  us,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
Though,  as  to  that,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  know 
how  to  guide  an  auto-car  as  well  as  any  man  in 
Europe." 

"  My  dear,"  expostulated  Therese,  gently,  "  as 
Emily  seems  to  have  so  decided  an  objection  to 
automobiles,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  best 
for  us  to  take  a  short  drive  in  the  pony- 
carriage  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  prefer  doing  so,"  re- 
turned her  husband,  huffily,  murmuring  some- 
thing in  addition  of  which  I  could  only  catch 
the  word  "absurd." 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  I  plainly  saw,  but  to 
pocket  my  nervous  terrors,  recant  my  previously 
avowed  aversion,  and  declare  myself  willing  to 
be  converted.  "  Willing  to  risk  my  neck,"  was 
my  own  private  rendering  of  the  acquiescence. 

Peace  being  thus  restored,  it  was  finally- 
arranged  that  we  should  go  out  at  four  o'clock 
for  a  sort  of  preliminary  trial  drive — not  to  visit 
any  of  the  remarkable  spots  of  the  surrounding 
country,  but  "just  for  a  turn  in  La  Sologne,"  as 
my  host  expressed  it. 

Now,  La  Sologne,  the  land  loved  by  French 
artists  -La  Sologne,  with  its  silent  downs  and 
solitary  heaths,  its  secluded  copses-  is  a  country 
I  had  long  desired  to  see.  It  lies  only  at  a  few 
miles'  distance  from  La  Saulaie,  and  my  cherished 
wish  was  about  to  be  gratified.  I  determined 
to  forget  the  means  of  transport  and  think  only 
ol  the  pleasure  of  seeing  La  Sologne. 

The  afternoon  passed  in  playing  tennis,  hut 
at  three  o'clock  we  returned  to  the  terrace, 
where  we  found  that  two  other  guests  had  just 
arrived.  I  hey  were  presented  to  me  as 
M.  and  Mine,  de  Bouffley,  and  were  cordially 
invited  to  remain  until  the  morrow.  M. 
Dubois  was  in  high  feather  at  this  addition 
to  our  party,  for  he  and  M.  de  Bouffley  were 
t  eronies.  M.  Bouffley  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  my  host  — at  least,  as  regards  the 
exterior  man.  He  was  tall,  lean,  and  lanky,  by 
no  means  a  general  type  among  Frenchmen, 
who  are  more  frequently  characterized   by   an 


excess  of  middle  bulk.  His  face,  too,  was  long, 
instead  of  round,  and  its  length  was  increased 
by  an  imperial.  His  wife,  also,  was  tall.  They 
both  talked  a  good  deal  and  with  great  anima- 
tion. M.  de  Bouffley  was  facetious,  abounding 
in  jests  and  amusing  anecdotes.  He  also  spiced 
his  conversation  with  little  flatteries,  savouring 
more  of  thirty  years  ago  than  of  the  up-to  date 
bluntness  of  1901. 

In  the  lively  conversation  that  ensued  I  had 
almost  forgotten  our  projected  drive,  when  Paul 
rushed  in,  calling  out  that  the  "auto"  was  at 
the  door.  There  was  a  scramble  for  hats  and 
wrappers,  and  we  trooped  through  the  great  hall 
to  the  front  door.  Before  the  entrance,  on 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  drive,  stood  a  big  auto- 
mobile, gaily  painted  in  green  and  red,  and 
giving  forth  the  vibratory  sounds  peculiar  to  its 
kind.  It  had  a  small  platform  in  front,  on 
which  a  man  was  seated  with  his  hand  upon 
a  sort  of  swivel  handle  projecting  from  an 
ugly  piece  of  machinery  in  front  of  him.  The 
upper  part  of  the  man's  face  was  concealed  by  a 
black  vizor.  This  was  the  driver,  or  mecanicien 
as  he  is  called  in  this  country.  The  rear  portion 
of  the  vehicle  consisted  of  a  big,  square,  box-like 
construction,  which  reminded  me  irresistibly  of 
the  old  family  pew  in  our  village  church.  There 
were  two  seats,  one  in  front  and  one  behind, 
each  capable  of  accommodating  two  persons, 
and  both  facing  right  ahead.  M.  Dubois'  place 
was  by  the  side  of  the  driver  ;  but  there  was  no 
room  for  Paul.  The  boy's  disappointment, 
however,  was  not  to  be  witnessed  unmoved,  so 
we  resolved  to  squeeze  him  in.  It  was  more 
than  lucky  that  we  did  so,  as  events  proved. 

Therese  and  Mine,  de  Bouffley,  who  had  both 
a  fair  share  of  embonpoint^  got  up  in  front,  while 
M.  de  Bouffley,  Paul,  and  I.  who  were  of  more 
slender  proportions,  occupied  the  back  seat. 
The  cushions  and  fittings  oi  the  car  were  of  the 
most  luxurious  description,  and  in  spite  of  being 
a  little  packed  my  scat  was  highly  comfortable. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  not  in  a  very  pleasant 
frame  of  mind.  Therese  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity during  the  afternoon  to  expatiate  upon 
her  "  Emile's  "  skill  in  guiding  his  new  machine, 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  its  management, 
etc.  "It  is  ;i  great  hobby  of  lus,  my  dear," 
she  said,  '•and  he  has  studied  it  thoroughly." 
All  the  same,  however,  1  believe  she  would 
have  preferred  the  pony  carriage. 

( )ii  ui  \\i  in.  rolling  smoothly  enough  down 
the  level  drive,  through  the  great  iron  gates,  and 
out  on   to   the   high-ro  The  starting   pace 

was  a  verj  quirt  one:  even  when  we  were  well 
en  route  it  was  only  accelerated  a  little.  It  was 
a  delightful  afternoon,  the  air  soft  and  light, 
the  sky  a  cloudless   hlue.      In    the  distance   the 
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sparkling  Cher,  creeping  through  the  meadows 
below  us  between  rows  of  quivering  aspens, 
gleamed  like  a  silver  thread  in  a  setting  of  green. 
Meanwhile  M.  de  Bouffley  kept  up  the  gaiety  of 
the  party.  His  flow  of  conversation  was  in- 
exhaustible, and  he  poured  it  out  on  The'rese 
and  Madame  without  intermission,  now  and 
then  shouting  remarks  to  M.  Dubois  upon  the 
various  objects  which  attracted  his  attention  by 
the  way.  For  my  part  I  heartily  wished  he  would 
sit  still  and  be  quiet,  instead  of  jumping  up  and 
down  and  wriggling  backwards  and  forwards  con- 
tinually. Paul,  too,  vexed  me  sorely  by  constantly 
crying  out  to  his  father  to  ask  why  we  didn't  go 
faster.  M.  Dubois  made  no  reply  to  his 
appeals,  but  by-and-by  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  ascent,  and  the  speed  of  our  vehicle  rapidly 
increased.  I  clutched  the  side  of  the  car  in 
alarm,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  let  Paul  see 
me  do  so. 

"  Now  we  are  in  La  Sologne,"  said  Therese, 
addressing  me.  The  irrepressible  M.  de 
Bouffley,  learning  that  I  was  a  stranger  to  the 
country,     at     once     constituted      himself     my 


have  been  glorious  with  the  golden  blossoms  of 
the  gorse.  Here  the  road  was  not  so  good, 
being  cut  up  by  ruts,  and  sundry  bumps  and 
jerks  set  me  again  to  holding  on  fast  to  the 
side  of  the  car.  In  the  middle  of  the  heath 
we  encountered,  to  my  horror,  a  great  herd 
of  cattle  going  home  for  the  night.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  cows  in  these 
parts  are  not  much  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  automobiles,  for  they  stared  at  us 
as  we  approached  with  looks  of  fear  not 
unmixed  with  wrath.  M.  Dubois  slackened 
speed  considerably  as  he  neared  the  herd.  One 
or  two  of  the  animals  rushed  past,  darting  at  us 
sidelong  glances  of  terror,  but  the  greater 
number  turned  tail  at  once,  galloping  off  in  all 
directions  over  the  stubbly  plain,  while  their 
distracted  driver  pursued  them  with  curses  and 
cries.  One  terrified  creature  completely  lost  its 
head,  and,  swinging  first  to  right  and  then 
to  left,  plunged  and  fell  on  its  knees  directly  in 
our  path — under  the  very  nose,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  auto. 

The  men  shouted,  we  women  screamed,  and 
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Baedeker,  pointing  out  all  the  beauties  of  the 
land  with  the  accurate  observation  and  lively 
enthusiasm  never  lacking  in  a  Frenchman.  In 
my  wide-awake  interest  I  forgot  my  fears, 
though  we  were  now  spinning  along  at  almost 
railway  speed. 

We  presently  entered  upon  a  wide  waste  of 
purple  heath,  dotted  over  with  spots  of  sombre 
gri  en,  which  a  little  earlier  in  the  summer  must 


the  auto  stopped  so  suddenly  that  we  were  jerked 
violently  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  shock. 
Then  the  recumbent  animal,  escaping  as  by 
a  miracle  from  an  untimely  death — for  its  skin 
had  been  actually  grazed  by  the  car — rose  to  its 
feet  and  galloped  madly  away,  waving  its  tail  in 
the  air. 

Then  followed  an  uproar  of  exclamations  and 
comments.      M.  de  Bouffley  rehearsed  the  whole 
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scene  to  us,  as  though  we  had  not  seen 
it  with  our  own  eyes,  while  M.  Dubois  plumed 
himself  on  his  dexterity  in  having  stopped  in 
time  to  prevent  the  threatened  mishap.  "  You 
see,  Miss  Leslie,"  he  cried,  "there  can  be  no 
danger,  when  one  can  stop  in  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  second  like  that."  The  merit  really  belonged 
to  the  driver,  but  the  owner  of  the  car,  having 
plucked  at  the  man's  sleeve,  was  convinced 
that  the  praise  was  due  to  himself  alone. 
Finally  we  started  anew,  and  even  we  ladies,  in 
spite  of  our  recent  fright,  joined  in  the  laughter  of 
our  male  companions  at  sight  of  the  dispersed 
herd,  still  in  wild  flight,  and  the  frantic  efforts 
of  their  enraged  driver  to  bring  them  together 
again,  as  he  rushed  hither  and  thither,  whoop- 
ing, gesticulating,  and  pouring  out  maledictions 
upon  them  and  upon  us. 

Nothing  more  occurred  to  alarm  us  for  the 
next  hour,  which  we  spent  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  in  the  world,  driving  about  in  La 
Sologne,  and  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
sensation  of  flying  along  in  an  auto-car  is 
certainly  one  of  intoxicating  delight. 

We  were  on  our  homeward  way  now,  for  it 
was  past  six  o'clock  and  La  Saulaie  was  still 
some  distance  away.  We  had  described  a  large 
semicircle  in  our  drive,  and  were  returning  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  we  set 
out.  The  road  here  resolved  itself  into  a  wide, 
sandy  lane,  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  grassy 
ditch,  beyond  which  was  a  low  hedge.  We  were 
whirling  along  at  a  rate  fast  enough  to  content 
even  Paul,  whose  eyes  were  dancing  with  excite- 
ment. .My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  and  I 
clutched  the  seat  firmer  than  before,  yet  the 
sense  of  rapid  movement  was  delicious;  my 
terror  was  enjoyment  and  my  enjoyment  terror. 
M.  Dubois  was  himself  guiding  the  car,  exult 
ing,  I  feel  sine,  in  the  display  of  his  prowess. 

.\t    this  moment  .  which  had   probably 

been  doing  a  bit  of  poaching  in  the  adjoining 
thicket,  made-  his  appearance  through  a  gap  in 
the  hedge  and  bounded  across  our  path.  I 
uttered  an  involuntary  cry,  echoed  by  Mme.  de 
Bouffley  and  The>ese,  for  the  poor  brub  's 
destruction  appeared  inevitable.  Not  so  !  M. 
Dubois  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  even  radiant 
at  1  neet in-  with  so  brilli.iiii  an  opportunity  fordis 
playing  his  skill  in  manoeuvring  his  machine  and 
proving  to  us  its  marvellous  "flexibility."  With 
a  swift  turn  of  'he  handle  he  imparted  a  whirligig 
movement  to  the  carriage,  and  the  hound  sprang 
past  in  safety.  The  automobile,  on  the  other 
hand,  indignant  perhaps  at  being  twisted  and 
twirled  about  like  any  twopenny  go-cart,  took 
three  wincing  jump-,  down  the  lull  which  we  were 
ending.  At  the  first  jump  we  were  bounced 
off  our  seats,  and    flung  out    our  arms  wildly  in 
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search  of  something  at  which  to  catch  :  at  the 
second  we  were  all  jumbled  up  together  in  an 
indiscriminate  tangle  ;  at  the  third  we  were  tossed 
bodily  into  the  air,  where  we  performed  weird 
acrobatic  feats,  our  "  flexible  "  conveyance 
setting  us  an  example.  Finally  we  were  cast, 
like  dice  from  a  box,  on  to  the  ground.  As  for 
me,  I  was  pitched  into  a  sand-heap,  where  for 
several  seconds  I  stood  upon  my  head,  while  the 
world  danced  a  hornpipe  around  me.  By-and- 
by  I  managed  to  right  myself  and  sit  up,  still, 
however,  adhering  to  the  belief  that  all  creation 
was  performing  a  zig-zag  waltz  for  my  benefit. 
I  rubbed  the  sand  out  of  my  blinded  eyes,  and, 
making  a  prodigious  effort,  tried  to  take  in  the 
situation.  I  dimly  perceived  several  long  objects, 
resembling  fallen  tree-trunks,  stretched  near  at 
hand.  A  horrible  whirring  noise  struck  my  ear, 
proceeding  from  a  huge,  unshapely  mass  close 
by,  and  from  the  same  dark  bulk  issued  a 
\olume  of  noisome  vapour  or  smoke,  I  knew 
not  which.  All  at  once  I  regained  possession 
of  my  senses.  I  recognised  the  auto-car,  and 
was  horror-struck  to  see  that  it  was  completely 
overturned,  and  that  human  arms  and  legs  were 
protruding  from  underneath  it.  At  the  same 
moment  a  boy—  it  was  Paul — dashed  up  to  it, 
and  stooping  down  turned  some  invisible  screw. 
Immediately  the  noise  and  the  smoke  both 
ceased.  Llearnt  afterwards  that  but  for  Paul's 
presence  of  mind  in  acting  thus  the  oil  would 
have  caught  tire  and  his   lather   and  the  driver 

who  were  the  victims   lying   under  the  car — 
must  have  perished. 

One  of  the  prostrate  forms  I  mistook  for  tree 
trunks  was  rising!  It  was  Therese !  I  stag 
gered  to  my  feet  and  reeled  towards  her.  "  Are 
you  hurt?"  I  asked,  but,  unheeding,  she  passed 
me  by,  reached  the  automobile,  stooped  and 
uttered  the  one  word,  "Emile!  There  was 
no  answer,  and  as  I  joined  her  she  turned  to 
me  a  white-stricken  face.  It  was  useless  for 
two  feeble  women  and  a  boy  to  endeavour  to 
extricate  the  sufferers  :  all  our  efforts  to  lift  the 
fallen  monster  ever  so  little  were  unavailing  ; 
but  Paul  had  all  his  wits  about  him,  and  telling 
us  he  would  be  back  directly  he  set  off  as  fast 
as  his  legs  would  carry  him  to  seek  help  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlet.  What  a  Messing  that  we 
brought  that  boy  with  us!  What  would  have 
be<  1  niie  of  us  had  it  not  1  ieen  for  him  ? 

A  loud  cry  I  may  call  it  a  yell  startled  me 
anew.  1  turned  round-  M.  de  Bouffley  was 
bending  over  his  wife,  who  lay  senseless  and 
motionless.  "She  is  dead  ;  she  is  killed  !  "  he 
groaned,  and,  falling  on  his  knees  beside  her, 
lized  "lie  of  her  hands  and  rubbed  it  fran- 
tically, shouting  "  Marie  '  into  her  ear  the 
while,    as    though     m     the    hope    of    awakening 
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1  M,    DE    BOUFFLEY   WAS    BENDING   OVER    HIS    WIFE." 

her  from  that  awful  sleep  of  death.  I 
shuddered  as  I  looked  upon  the  blanched 
face  and  rigid  form  of  her  who  but  a  few 
moments  ago  was  a  laughing,  living  woman. 
Poor  M.  de  Bouffley's  lamentations  continued 
loud  and  vehement,  when  suddenly  a  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  leapt  to  his 
feet,  crying,  "  A  priest  !  We  must  have  a 
priest!  Where  can  I  find  one?"  I  stared 
at  him  in  astonishment ;  the  thought  flitted 
through  my  mind  that  he  had  lost  his  reason. 
Of  what  use  could  a  priest  be  to  a  dead  woman  ? 

I  he  words  were,  nevertheless,  too  cruel  to  utter, 
so  to  the  question,  wildly  repeated,  "  Where 
shall  I  find  a  priest?"  I  replied,  in  a  feeble 
manner,    "Why    do    you    wish    for    a    priest?" 

II  Why  !  "  lie  retorted.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  can 
let  her  leave  the  world  without  spiritual  aid  ? 
She  would  never  forgive  me.  I  must  find 
one  !  "  The  distress  of  the  poor  man  was  so 
evident  and  so  genuine,  and  the  circumstances 
were  all  so  appalling,  that  my  only  thought  was 
how  to  help  him.  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  little 
steeple  among  the  trees ;  he  thanked  me  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  set  off  in  its  direction.  Then  I  re- 
turned to  my  friend,  who  stood  weeping  silently 
beside  the  automobile.  Every  now  and  then  a 
sound  was  heard  from  underneath  it,  and  some- 
one—the driver     made  strenuous  efforts  to  dis- 


engage himself  from  the  weighty  mass, 
but  in  vain. 

The  minutes  passed  like  hours  ;  but 
at  last  we  heard  a  shout,  and  Paul 
arrived,  accompanied  by  two  big 
labourers,  whom  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  on  the  road.  They 
set  to  work  to  extricate  M.  Dubois 
and  the  driver ;  but  the  task  was  not 
an  easy  one,  and  twenty  minutes 
elapsed  before  the  vehicle  could  be 
lifted  so  as  to  allow  the  two  men  to 
be  drawn  safely  from  under  it. 

While  the  process  was  going  on  I 
happened  to  turn  my  head,  and  started 
violently  at  seeing  the  supposed  de- 
funct Marie  sitting  bolt  upright,  staring 
about  her  with  amazement.  I  ran  to 
her  with  delight.  "Are  you  hurt?" 
and  "What  has  happened?"  we  cried, 
simultaneously.  "  A  dreadful  acci- 
dent," I  explained.  "  We  have  all 
been  upset  and  thrown  out  of  the 
car."  "  Is  anyone  killed  ?  Where  is 
Jacques?  Where  is  my  husband?" 
cried  Marie.  "  He  is  gone,"  I  stam- 
mered, not  quite  knowing  what  else 
to  say.  "Gone!"  echoed  Mme.  de 
Bouffley.  "  Where  is  he  gone  ? 
What  has  happened  to  him  ?  Is  he 
Is  he  dead  ? "  and  she  began  to  sob 
hysterically.  "  No,  no,"  I  cried,  hastily,  trying 
to  calm  her ;  "  he  is  not  hurt ;  he  is  all  right ; 
he  is  only  gone  to  find  a  priest."  "A  priest  !  " 
repeated  Marie,  in  an  awed  voice,  checking 
her  sobs,  "  a  priest !  For  whom  ?  "  "  For 
you,"  I  answered,  with  a  deplorable  want 
of  tact,  attributable  surely  to  the  confusion 
created  in  my  brain  by  my  late  topsy-turvy 
position. 

The  effect  of  my  words  was  unpleasantly 
excitative. 

"For  me?"  shrieked  Mme.  de  Bouffley, 
"  for  me  ?  What  do  I  want  with  a  priest  ? 
I'm  not  dying."  She  looked  as  frightened 
as  if  I  had  just  told  her  she  was.  "  I'm 
all  right  again  now.  I've  been  in  a  faint, 
that's  all.  I'm  so  subject  to  faints,  and 
Jacques  knows  I  am.  Why  didn't  he  get 
me  some  smelling  salts,  or  a  drop  of  brandy, 
or  something?  To  think  of  his  going  to 
fetch  a  priest  to  me  !  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  .thing  !  Does  he  want  me  to  die,  I  should 
like  to  know  ? "  Marie's  eyes  were  getting 
dangerous. 

Before  I  could  answer  the  irritated  lady  there 
came  a  shout  of  satisfaction  from  the  workers  at 
the  car.  The  driver,  quite  unhurt,  had  just 
emerged  from   under  it,  and   he,  TheTese,  and 
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Paul  were  engaged  in  dragging  out  M.  Dubois. 
I  ran  to  lend  my  aid.  A  few  minutes  later, 
amid  the  groans  of  the  wounded  man  and  the 
shouts  of  the  labourers— for  the  French  never 
do  anything  without  making  the  most  awful 
clamour  over  it  —  we 
pulled  him  from  under- 


THERESE   AND    PAUL    WERE   ENGAGED 
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neath,  looking  very  much  like  a  gigantic  flattened 
frog.  He  seemed  to  be  utterly  helpless.  "  Im 
done  for — quite  done  for,;;  he  told  us,  in  a 
pathetic  whisper.  "  My  leg  is  broken,  and,  I 
fear,  my  back  too." 

This  sorrowful  announcement  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  two  men  at  a  quick  trot. 
The  one  was  M.  de  Bouffley,  his  face  streaming 
with  perspiration — or  perhaps  tears.  The  other 
was  the  cure  of  the  little  church  nestling  among 
the  trees — a  tall  man  with  a  kind,  serious  face, 
rather  red  just  now  from  his  run.  Casting  a 
glance  round,  his  eyes  rested  on  M.  Dubois,  tin- 
only  one  of  tin-  coin  pan  v  who  appeared  in  a  con 
dition  to  require  his  services,  He  looked  puzzled, 
turned  to  M.  de  Bouffley,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
distinctly  audible  to  all  present,  "  I  thought  you 
told  me  it  was  a  lady?"  "So  it  was,"  burst 
out  poor  M.  de  Bouffley,  gazing  stupefied  at  his 
wife,  now  sitting  up.  She,  on  her  side,  returned 
his  look  with  a  stony,  Medusa-like  stare,  augur 
ing  badly  for  their  next  private  interview. 

"  My  wife   i^     is    restored,"   gasped    M.    de 
Bouffley.      Approai  hing   Marie  with  rather  un- 


certain steps,  he  fell  on  his  knees  by  her  side, 
exclaiming:  "^Vly  darling,  my  beloved;  thank 
Heaven  !  I  see  you  still  living."  "  You  were 
in  a  great  hurry  to  fetch  the  priest  to  me,"  said 
Marie,  vindictively,  ignoring  his  endearments. 

The  cure,  seeing  that  "  the 
lady"  had  no  need  of  him, 
turned  to  the  gentleman. 
"  Perhaps,  monsieur,"  he 
began,  gently,  bending  over 
the  author  of  the  accident. 
M.  Dubois  was  lying  on  his 
back  by  the  roadside,  his 
arms  flung  out,  one  leg 
crooked  up  pothook  fashion ; 
from  time  to  time  he  uttered 
a  groan.  Therese  and  Paul 
stood  weeping  beside  him. 
At  sight  of  the  cure,  how- 
ever, he  made  lively  ges- 
tures of  negation,  even 
wriggling  himself  into  a 
half -sitting  posture  which 
dissipated  all  fears  as  to 
his  broken  back.  "  No  ! 
no,  indeed,"  he  protested, 
"  it's  not  so  bad  as  that — 
I'm  better — I'm  beginning 
to  feel  better,  I've  not  come 
to  that  yet.  No,  thank  you, 
M.  le  Cure,  it's  very  good 
of  you  to  come,  but  —  it 
wasn't  for  me  they  fetched 
you,"  with  a  visible 
brightening  of  the  counte- 
nance at  the  recollection  of  this  fact. 

The  position  of  affairs  was  rather  embarrassing 
for  M.  le  Cure  and,  indeed,  for  everybody. 
But  the  tact  of  the  good  man  saved  the  situation. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  cheerily,  "  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  carry  you  down  to  the  village  and  send  for 
a  surgeon."  Dood  practical  advice,  but  not  easy 
to  follow.  The  village  was  at  least  a  mile  distant. 
M.  Dubois,  though  a  short  man,  was  by  no  means 
a  small  one.  There  was  but  one  way  of  solving 
the  difficulty.  The  labourers  were  big.  sturdy 
fellows  ;  they  knelt  down  and  crossed  hands.  With 
an  infinite  amount  of  exertion  M.  de  Bouffley, 
the  driver,  the  cur£,  and  Paul  managed  to 
raise  up  the  prostrate  Dubois  and  established 
him  on  the  seat  formed  by  the  clasped 
hands,  one  aim  tightly  encircling  the  thick 
nei  k  <>t  each  labourer.  Then  followed  the 
getting  up,  which  was  a  really  exciting  per 
formance.  1  shall  not  soon  forget  it  -the  shout- 
in-,  the  rockings  and  swayings  to  and  fro,  the 
terror  we  experienced  when  one  man  succeeded 
in  rising  while  the  other  remained  nailed  to  the 
-round    by   the   weight       It    their    hands    broke 
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asunder  poor  M.  Dubois'  fate  was  sealed.  M. 
de  Bouffley  held  him  up,  while  the  cure  and  the 
driver  acted  as  levers  to  raise  the  second  bearer 
on  to  his  feet.  The  task  was  accomplished  at 
length  ;  the  men  staggered  off,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  party  trooping  in  the  rear.  As  we  went, 
that  emissary  of  Satan  —the  dog — reappeared  at 
the  gap  in  the  hedge,  barking  at  our  receding 
figures,  and  adding  insult  to  injury. 

Arrived  at  the  village — there  was,  fortunately, 
no  breakdown  on  the  road — M.  Dubois  was 
deposited  on  a  sofa  in  the  hut  of  the  blacksmith, 
who  was  likewise  the  tavern-keeper.  Then  we 
gathered  to  hold  a  consultation.  We  were  five 
miles  from  La  Saulaie,  and  still  farther  from  any 
railway  station.  Some  of  us  were  bruised  and  all 
much  shaken  from  our  late  catastrophe,  needing 
rest  and  food,  with  no  means  of  obtaining  either, 
and  encumbered  with  a  wounded  man,  the  extent 
of  whose  injuries  we  had  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, and  whose  sufferings  we  could  in  no  way 
alleviate.  The  blacksmith,  who  was  also  a 
bit  of  a  vet.,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
M.  Dubois'  leg  was  broken  in  two  places, 
though  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  second.  It 
looked  as  though  we  must  all  remain  and  pass 
the  night  in  one  or  other  of  these  cottages,  for 
the  good  cure — who  had    been  out  to  see  if  a 


vehicle  of  any  descrip- 
tion could  be  procured- — 
returned  with  the  doleful 
news  that  literally  none 
was  to  be  had.  Finally 
Paul  and  M.  de  Bouffley 
set  out  on  foot  to  return 
to  La  Saulaie,  the  cure 
going  part  of  the  way 
with  them  as  guide. 
Thence  they  were  to  dis- 
patch a  servant  to  V- 
for  a  surgeon,  and  send 
the  pony -carriage  back 
for  Mme.  de  Bouffley 
and  myself.  Therese,  of 
course,  remained  with  her 
husband.  I  offered  to 
stay  with  her,  but  she 
would  not  hear  of  it. 

Two  long,  dreary  hours 

dragged    by    before    the 

carriage    arrived.       It 

-»)  "*  brought     necessaries    for 

""""  the     invalid,     some     few 

comforts  for  Therese,  and 
food  and  wine.  After 
partaking  of  the  latter 
we  took  a  reluctant 
leave  of  our  poor  friends, 
very  grieved  to  quit  them  in  their  present 
plight.  Mme.  de  Bouffley  said  little  on  our 
way  home,  her  ruffled  feathers  not  having  as 
yet  readjusted  themselves,  a  fact  which  became 
more  apparent  than  ever  when  she  and  her  un- 
fortunate spouse  came  into  contact  again.  In 
vain  did  M.  de  Bouffley  endeavour  to  explain 
his  unlucky  haste.  Marie  chose  to  consider 
herself  aggrieved ;  she  had  been  given  up  much 
too  readily  for  dead,  and  she  didn't  like  it.  We 
separated  for  the  night  under  a  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  the  murkiest  colour. 

1  slept  rather  late  after  the  fatigue  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  found  on  coming  downstairs 
that  M.  de  Bouffley  had  gone  back  to  the  hamlet. 
Soon  afterwards  M.  Dubois  himself  was 
brought  home  in  a  landau,  which  also  contained 
the  surgeon  from  V-  — .  He  speedily  informed 
us  that  M.  Dubois'  injuries  amounted  to  nothing 
worse  than  a  badly  sprained  ankle  and  a  severe 
contusion  under  the  knee  of  the  same  leg.  He 
would  probably  have  to  lie  still  for  a  fortnight, 
but  there  was  no  danger  that  Therese  would 
have  a  crippled  husband — for  that  time,  at  least. 
What  the  next  upset  may  entail,  no  one  can  say. 
In  any  case  I  shall  not  be  there  to  see,  for  as 
this  is  my  first  automobile  ride,  so  I  mean  it 
to  be  my  last — in  France,  or  els<  where. 


Fighting  the  Gipsy   Moth. 

By  E.  Leslie  Gilliams. 

All  about  a  remarkable  war  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  against 
the  gipsy  moth.  This  pest  was  imported  from  Europe,  and  threatens  to  devastate  the  forests 
and  orchards  of  the  State.  The  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger,  and  set  aside  a  large 
sum    of   money   annually   for   the   purpose   of   fighting  the  moths.     The   means  adopted   for   their 

destruction  are  as    novel   as  they  are  effective. 


mm 


HE  strangest  of  warfares  ever  carried 
on  is  that  waged  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  against  the 
imported  insect  pest  known  as  the 
gipsy  moth.    This  organized  attempt 

on  the  part  of  a  State  to  exterminate  an  insect 

is   unique  in  that  it  is  the  first  undertaking  of 

the  kind  known  in  history.     To  be  sure,  there  is 

the  record  of  the 

formal  "  excom- 

m  u  n  i  cation  '" 

of  this  pest  by 

the  French  reli- 

giousauthorities 

in    the    Middle 

Ages  because  of 

its    ravages     in 

the  trees  and 

vineyards     of 

sunny    France  ; 

but   the   old 

"  l!ay  State"  is 

doing  more  than 

excommuni- 
cating.     With 

Yankee  -  like 

thoroughness 

no  less  an  end 

than  the  entire 

extermination 

of  the   insect  is 

sought. 

This     under- 
taking of  the 

( lommon  wealth 

is  being  closely 

watched  by  en 

tomologists    all 

over  the  world. 

It   has   b e en 

generally      con- 
sidered   as   one 

of  the   greatesl 

pro bl  c  in  s  i n 

en  torn  ol  ogy, 
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involving,  as  it  does,  the  extermination  of  a 
highly-destructive  species  well  established  over 
an  area  of  more  than  two  hundred  square  miles. 
And  yet  the  entomologists  of  the  United  States 
are  agreed  that  the  undertaking  is  practicable, 
and  that  the  extermination  of  the  Portlietria 
dtspar,  as  the  scientists  dub  the  gipsy  moth, 
will  become  before  many  years  an  accomplished 

fact. 

Just  o  v  e  r 
three  decades 
have  no  w 
elapsed  since 
the  unfortunate 
introduction  of 
the  gipsy  moth, 
a  notorious  Old 
World  insect 
pest,  into 
America.  As  is 
usually  the  case 
with  an  exotic 
pest,  the  gipsy 
moth  has  proved 
to  be  far  more 
formidable  in 
America  than 
in  its  native 
Europe. 

It  was  about 
i  869  that  a 
French  entomo- 
logist,  1'rofessor 
1..  Trouvelot, 
imported  the 
111  o  t  h  1  r  o  m 
France  to  Med 
ford,  nnc  ot 
Boston's  subur- 
ban to  w  n  s  . 
Tin-  Frenchman 
was  interested 
in  raising  ^i Ik 
from  native  Mlk- 
worms,    and    it 
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was  m  connec- 
tion with  his 
exper  i  men  ts 
that  he  brought 
the  gipsy  moth 
into  America. 
The  escape  of 
this  European 
pest  into  the 
fields  and 
groves,  as  might 
have  been  ex- 
pected, followed 
before  very 
long.  As  might 
have  been  ex- 
pected, also,  the 
experimenting 
Fr  e  n  c  h  m  a  n, 
having  planted 
the  seeds  of 
trouble,  re- 
turned soon 
after  to  La  belle 
France. 

For  a  long 
time  the  moth 
was  unheard  of 
in  Medford.  A 
considerable 
period  was  re- 
quired for  the 
new  -  comer  to 
become  accli- 
matized. But 
at  length,  its 
strength  and 
fertility  having 
become  estab- 
lished, the  crea- 
ture burst  forth 
upon  the  people 
of  Medford  like 
a  veritable 
plague  of  Egypt. 

In  the  pro- 
gress of  the 
extermination 
work    against 

the  gipsy  moth,  as  carried  on  iri  Massachusetts 
by  the  State  board  of  Agriculture,  the  most 
unusual  performances  take  place.  The  scenes 
to  be  witnessed  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  and 
the  Middlesex  and  Essex  towns  and  cities  to 
the  northward  invariably  arouse  the  wonder 
of  the  stranger.  Gangs  of  men  climb  to  dizzy 
heights  in  the  huge  elms  which  are  the  pride  of 
the  "  Boston  basin,"  while  other  gangs  with 
"burning  machines"  blast  with  a  fiery  oil-spray 
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moth-infested  stone  walls  and  brushwood.  In 
the  summer  season  hundreds  of  uniformed 
employes  inspect  the  "  burlap  bands  "  upon 
over  three  million  trees,  killing  the  caterpillars 
hidden  beneath. 

In  June  scarcely  a  tree  in  city  or  town  in 
the  moth-infested  district  of  north-eastern 
Massachusetts  lacks  its  "burlap  band."  The 
"burlaps"  which  bedeck  the  trees,  although 
long  since  familiar  objects  to  residents,  never  fail 
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GIGANTIC   FEMALE  GIPSY   MOTHS   DEPOSITING   THEIR  EGGS  ON  A  TREE— IN    1896  THE  SEARCH]  1  R   800,000 

From  a]  egg-Clusteus.  [/'/iota. 


to  rouse  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  "intelligent 
foreigner "  or  other  outsider.  These  strips  of 
coarsely  woven  fabric  furnish  a  cheap  and 
effective  means  of  destroying  the  gipsy  cater- 
pillars, which,  feeding  chiefly  by  night  and 
clustering  by  day,  seek  the  bands  as  convenient 


hiding-places,  where  they  are  found  and  killed 
by  the  searchers  of  the  State.  In  addition  to 
the  killing  of  caterpillars  by  hand  and  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  all  forms  of  the  moth  by 
means  of  fire,  other  important  methods  em- 
ployed an-  the  search  for   :ggs  of  the  moth  and 
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their  destruction  with  creosote,  and  the  spraying 
for  caterpillars  in  the  early  summer. 

The  gipsy  moth  is  a  highly  prolific  and 
wonderfully  hardy  creature.  Methods  that 
avail  with  other  insects  fail  entirely  in  the  case 
of  the  dispar.  Paris  green,  the  horticulturists' 
mainstay,  was  much  used  against  the  gipsy 
caterpillars  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  work,  but 
proved  only  fairly  successful ;  the  tough,  hairy 
larvae  resisted  the  action  of  the  poison  in  an 
extraordinary  way.  In  experiments  an  incredible 
amount  of  poison  has  been  fed  to  larvae  without 
ill-effect.  A  new  insecticide,  arsenate  of  lead 
has,  however,  been  given  to  the  country  by  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  has 
been  used  of  late  years  with  much  success. 

Young  gipsy  moth  caterpillars  can  live  for 
days  without  food.  When  exposed  to  a  very 
low  temperature  they  will  freeze  into  hard, 
rattling  masses,  but  later  on  may  be  thawed  out 
into  lively  and  hungry  insects.  The  eggs  of  the 
moth  are  equally  hardy.  They  may  be  frozen 
without  damage  to  the  embryo,  and  protected  in 
their  cluster  by  a  felted  covering  of  hair,  they 
will  withstand  a  great  deal  of  heat.  The  com- 
plete cremation  of  an  egg-cluster  requires  con- 
siderable exposure  to  fire,  even  from  the  oil 
spray. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1889  the  armies  of 
worms  that  suddenly  appeared  seemed  about  to 
destroy  every  green  thing  in  existence.  They 
gathered  in  masses  that  blackened  the  houses 
and  fences  in  certain  sections  and  devastated  all 
kinds  of  foliage  over  extensive  tracts,  entirely 
killing  many  trees.  The  huge,  hairy,  full-grown 
caterpillars  as  they  swarmed  in  the  trees  dropped 
on  people  on  the  sidewalks  beneath,  while  the 
smaller  larvae,  hanging  by  invisible  threads,  were 
swept  into  the  eyes  and  faces  and  down  the 
necks  of  the  passers-by. 

The  destruction  was  greatest  in  those  localities 
where  the  moth  had  been  longest  abundant,  for 
though  plants  and  the  less  hardy  trees  were  often 
killed  in  one  season,  those  trees  which  were 
lusty  and  vigorous  would  frequently  endure 
defoliation  for  two  or  three  successive  years 
before  they  died. 

The  caterpillars  destroyed  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  the  foliage  on  trees,  their  long 
period  of  feeding  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
secure  a  great  variety  of  food.  When  fruit  trees 
were  stripped  of  their  leaves  the  fruit  either 
failed  to  develop  or  dropped  from  the  tree, 
being  itself  sometimes  partially  eaten.  Flower 
gardens  suffered  as  well  as  the  kitchen  gardens, 
and  even  greenhouses  were  invaded.  In  the 
attempt  to  save  trees  and  gardens  countless 
numbers  of  caterpillars  were  killed  by  the 
citizens,  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts   the  hordes  of 


caterpillars  began    to   assume    the   aspect   of  a 
plague. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  a 
spasmodic  attempt  to  destroy  the  moth  was 
made  by  the  authorities  of  the  town  of  Medford, 
but  before  the  summer  was  over  their  failure  to 
even  suppress,  much  less  exterminate,  the  pest 
was  apparent.  The  moth  had  now  been 
identified  as  the  destructive  gipsy  moth  of 
Europe,  specimens  having  been  sent  from 
Medford  to  the  State  experiment  station  at 
Amherst. 

It  was  realized  that  the  enemy  was  too  for- 
midable to  be  coped  with  by  citizens  or  even 
municipalities.  The  now  thoroughly-aroused 
residents  of  the  moth-infested  district  accordingly 
petitioned  the  State  for  aid,  and  in  1890  the 
Legislature  appropriated  5o,ooodols.  for  the 
extermination  of  the  moth.  A  year  later  the 
work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Since  1891  the  Board's  work 
against  the  moth  has  been  conducted  by  its 
unsalaried  "  Committee  on  the  Gipsy  Moth, 
Insects,  and  Birds." 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1899  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  had  expended  in  annual  appro- 
priations for  its  gipsy-moth  work  the  enormous 
sum  of  i,i55,ooodols.  When  the  Common- 
wealth assumed  the  task  of  exterminating  the 
gipsy  moth  in  1890  the  insect  was  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  cultivated  lands  in  the  town  of 
Medford  only,  but  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  the  very  next  year,  1891,  showed 
that  the  moth  was  distributed  over  an  area  of 
more  than  200  square  miles,  not  only  in  culti- 
vated lands,  but  in  waste  and  wood  lands  as  well. 

Thus  the  moth  had  spread  from  its  starting 
place  and  the  mischief  was  already  done  before 
the  State  had  begun  its  work.  The  age  of  the 
moth  colonies  indicated  that  the  insect  had 
become  more  or  less  well  established  in  the 
infested  territory  as  early  as  189 1,  or  even 
earlier.  The  year  of  its  greatest  abundance— 
1889 — was  naturally  the  year  of  its  greatest 
distribution.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  gipsy  moth  is  not  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  so-called  "  infested  region,"  but, 
outside  the  heart  of  the  district,  occurs  here  and 
there  only,  in  isolated  spots  ;  these  are  techni- 
nically  known  as  "colonies." 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  gipsy  moth 
in  its  spread  has  been  largely  dependent  on  its 
enemy,  man.  An  important  fact  in  its  life- 
history  is  that  the  female  moth  does  not  fly. 
Its  natural  spread,  therefore,  is  very  slow.  The 
moth  had  been  distributed  chiefly  in  the  cater- 
pillar form  and  by  means  of  vehicles,  which, 
remaining  for  a  time  in  a  locality  where  the  moth 
abounds,  have  become  infested  with   caterpillars 
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which  have  spun  down  from  the  trees  or  crawled 
from  surrounding  shrubbery  or  the  ground.  But 
both  sexes  must  be  represented,  and  in  some 
numbers,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  moth 
colony,  thus  requiring,  usually,  several  accidental 
transportations  of  caterpillars  to  the  same  spot. 
Regular  traffic  over  the  road,  therefore,  has  been 
the  chief  factor  in  spreading  the  gipsy  moth 
northward  and  westward  from  Medford.  But 
the  bulk  of  this  regular  traffic  does  not  go  very 
far  out  of  the  Boston  basin,  and  therefore  the 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  its  attempt 
to  exterminate  the  gipsy  moth  is  indicated 
forcibly  by  figures  of  the  work  done  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  first  six  weeks'  work  of  1891 
no  less  than  eight  cartloads  of  moth  eggs  were 
destroyed  in  one  locality  in  Medford.  A  care- 
ful estimate  shows  that  from  these  eggs  there 
would  have  developed  something  like  half  a 
billion  of  caterpillars.  In  1899  fifty-three  tons 
of  "  burlap  "  were  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
banding  2,500,000  trees.     In  addition  another 
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gipsy  moth  has,  fortunately,  not  travelled  far. 
Moreover,  great  pains  have  always  been  taken 
by  the  authorities  to  free  places  of  resorl  in 
cities  and  towns,  together  with  the  avenues  ol 
communication,  from  the  moth,  thus  guarding 
against  this  ver)  danger  of  vehicular  transporta- 
tion. These  facts  will  explain  why  the  gipsy 
moth  has,  in  thirty  years,  spread  over  so  limited 
an  area. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the 

Vol.  viii     Vo. 


1,000,000  tires  on  which  the  burlaps  of  the 
previous  year  were  still  in  a  serviceable  con- 
dition were  inspect!  d. 

The  year  [895  was  a  famous  caterpillar  y< 
The  number  of  caterpillars  destroyed  by  hand 
In  neath  the  burlap  bands  was  prodigious. 
The  very  early  season  caused  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  insects,  and  they  spread  for  a  time 
almost  unhindered  by  man  owing  to  legislative 
delay  in  making  an  appropriation. 
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In  one  badly-infested  piece  of  woodland  the 
trees  over  ten  acres  were  cut  and  burned,  and 
the  spot  left  a  blackened  waste.  In  an  oak  grove 
in  Dorchester,  Boston,  the  trees  were  stripped 
by  the  caterpillars  before  their  presence  was 
discovered.  Here  eighteen  bushels  of  cater- 
pillars were  killed  in  a  short  time  by  the  State 
employes.  Because  of  the  unfortunate  reduc- 
tion of  the  legislative  appropriation  in  that  year, 
the  moths  spread  to  a  large  extent  in  the  great 
wooded  area  within  the  bounds  of  the  infested 
territory.  In  1895  over  fourteen  million  trees 
were  inspected.  This  yearly  inspection  of  trees 
includes  also  the  spring  and  autumn  search  for 
eggs  and  their  destruction.  Following  this 
caterpillar  year,  over  800,000  egg-clusters  were 
killed  the  next  year,  1896,  by  hand  treatment 
with  creosote. 

By  the  more  drastic  method  of  burning 
millions  of  eggs  and  caterpillars  have  been 
destroyed.  Where  such  wholesale  killing  has 
taken  place  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  even 
estimate  the  total  of  forms  of  the  moth  destroyed. 

An  immense  amount  of  systematic  work 
against  the  moth  has  been  done  since  the  State 
undertook  the  extermination  of  the  insect.  So 
perfected  have  the  methods  become  that  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  the  moths  are  quickly 
stamped  out.  The  work  has  gone  on  steadily 
but  quietly  and  without  the  blowing  of  trumpets, 
but  nevertheless  steady  progress  has  been  made. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  entire  extermination 


of  the  moth  over  the  whole  of  the  infested  area, 
its  possibility  has  been  proved  by  local  extermi- 
nation in  hundreds  of  cases  and  even  throughout 
large  towns.  To  quote  from  one  of  the  fore- 
most entomologists  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard,  entomologist  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture :  "  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  extermination  of  the  insect 
is  possible,  and  that  it  will  be  only  a  question 
of  a  few  years  if  adequate  appropriations  are 
continued." 

Economists  urge  that  although  the  gipsy 
moth  still  remains  confined,  so  far  as  is  known, 
to  a  limited  area  in  one  of  the  smallest 
States  in  the  Union,  situated  in  the  extreme 
north  -  east  corner  of  the  country,  the  work 
against  the  pest  as  carried  on  by  Massachusetts 
is,  nevertheless,  of  national  importance.  They 
urge  that  if  this  dreaded  pest  is  allowed  to 
spread  from  its  present  area  it  will  invade  other 
States,  and  eventually  become  an  irremediable 
pest  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  authorities,  whether  it 
succeeds  or  fails,  will  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
economic  experiments  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sums  of 
money,  vast  though  they  be,  which  have  been 
spent  by  the  State  in  fighting  the  pest  are  in- 
significant in  comparison  to  the  wholesale  loss 
which  would  have  been  caused  by  the  insect 
had  it  been  allowed  to  spread  unchecked 
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Mow  Wz  fetched  <Ks1p  for  ffrs  "  «Kangchovo." 

A  TERRIBLE  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  CHINA  SEAS. 
By  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Yerxer,   R.N.R.,  of  H.M.S.  "Sans  Pareil.'' 

An  account  or  a  disastrous  boat-voyage.  The  author's  vessel  lost  her  propeller  in  the  China 
Seas,  and  he  volunteered  to  fetch  help.  The  Chinese  crew  were  incompetent  and  cowardly, 
a  gale  arose,  and  the  boat  was  upset.  For  twenty-two  hours  Lieutenant  Verner  was  buffeted  about 
by  the  waves  of  these  shark-infested  seas,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  his  last.  He  was  finally 
able,  however,  to  accomplish  his  mission  and  to  send    help  to  his  disabled    ship. 


N  a  bright,  cloud- 
less Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  month 
of  February,  1898, 
the    steamship 

Hangchow,  belonging  to   the 

China      Navigation     Co.,     of 

London,  and  of  which  I  was 

second   officer,    was    passing 

Foochow,  between  the  Island 

of   Matsu  and  the  mainland, 

on  her  way  to  Shanghai  from 

Hong  Kong. 

It  was  my  forenoon  watch 

on  deck,  and  the  captain  and 

I     were     pacing     the     upper 

bridge.    About  12.30  p.m.  we 

retired   to   the   saloon  below, 

and  were   soon   partaking  of 

tiffin  as  comfortably  as  could 

be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances —  for    the    ship    was 

lurching     and     labouring 

heavily   against    a   strong 

N.E.    monsoon  —  when    sud- 
denly, after  a  quiet  interval   between   the  rolls. 

she   gave    a    much    heavier   lurch    than    usual. 

This  was   followed   by  a  tremendous  crash  and 

a  long,   loud,  grating  noise.      In   an    instant  we 

had  leaped  to  our  I 

"Great    heavens!    we    are    on    the    rocks!" 

exclaimed  the  skipper,  and  he  rushed  on  deck, 

followed      closely     by 

the  chief  engineer  and 

myself.     We  had  not 

gone    far     when    we 

were     met      by     the 

set  ond  engineer,  who 

had  just  emerged  from 

the    engine  -  room. 

when-    he    had    been 

on  watch. 

"The  propeller's 

gone,  sir,'  he  1  tied,  in 

an  excited  voi< 

I  think  weall  paused 

momentarily  to  breathe 
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a  sigh  of  relief,  for  of  two 
evils  most  certainly  the  least 
had  happened,  although  that 
least  was  bad  enough  in  all 
conscience,  with  the  enormous 
sea  that  was  running  and  the 
fast  increasing  gale. 

When  the  inevitable  panic 
had  somewhat  subsided  we 
discovered  that  the  second 
engineer  was  perfectly  correct 
in  his  statement.  The  pro- 
peller had  completely  gone. 
We  had  evidently  fouled  some 
of  the  numerous  large  fishing 
stakes  peculiar  to  the  China 
coast.  Some  sail  having  been 
set,  and  the  ship  brought  as 
near  as  possible  head  to  wind 
and  sea,  a  general  council  of 
war  was  held.  It  was  decided 
that  the  ship  was  in  a  most 
dangerous  position,  and  also 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
an  officer  to  take  a  provisioned 
boat  and  make  for  Foochow,  the  nearest  port, 
and  from  thence  wire  to  Shanghai  for  one  of 
our  company's  steamers  to  hasten  to  our  assist- 
ance. I  at  once  volunteered,  and  my  services 
were  as  quickly  accepted.  1  called  for  a 
volunteer  crew,  and  by  means  of  bribing  and 
threats  obtained  six  fairly  sturdy  Chinamen. 
I  should  have  pre- 
viously informed  my 
readers  that  the 
vessels  of  this  line,  by 
the  way,  are-  manned 
entirely  by  Chim 
with  the  exception  of 
the  offi< 

At  3  a.m.  on  the 
following  morning  the 
wind  and  sea  had 
somewhat  decreased, 
although  still  heavy, 
so  we  lowered  our 
In  '.it  and  made  a  start 
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in  the  darkness,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
vessel  shouting  us  "  God-speed  "  from  her  side.  I 
set  a  Chinese  reefed  mainsail,  and  we  were  soon 
scudding  away  at  a  fair  speed  with  a  strong  wind 
and  heavy  sea  behind  us.  The  cheers  of  the 
crew  on  the  disabled  steamer  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  in  the  distance.  Although  I  did  not 
know  it,  I  had  commenced  what  proved  to  be 
the  most  perilous  voyage  in  the  whole  of  my 
seventeen  years'  career  at  sea. 

About  5  a.m.  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn 
showed  me  a  wild-looking  sky  and  sea  which 
ran  heavily  after  the  boat.  I  shook  myself 
together,  stood  on  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat, 
and  gazed  around  the  horizon  in  hopes  of  seeing 
some  land  to  correct  my  boat's  compass  by,  for 
usually  they  are  most  unreliable,  especially  in 
rough  weather.  I  must  have  looked  a  miserable 
object,  for  I  was  wet  through  to  the  skin.  The 
seas  had  been  continually  coming  inboard 
during  the  night,  and  my  limbs 
were  cramped  with  cold.  My 
Chinese  crew  were  all  huddled  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
sea-sick  from  the  violent  motion, 
and  utterly  useless.  The  wind, 
however,  appeared  to  be  moderat- 
ing somewhat,  and  with  the  aid  of 
my  thick  sea-boots  and  the  boat's 
tiller  I  managed  to  persuade  the 
men  to  set  the  reefed  foresail.  The 
boat  answered  to  it  at  once  and 
went  along  in  splendid  style. 
Having  got  things  somewhat  ship- 
shape I  swallowed  some  cold 
meat  and  bread,  which,  although 
thoroughly  saturated  with  saltwater, 
made  me  decidedly  a  better  man. 

About  seven  o'clock  I  sighted 
land  right  ahead,  and  as  we  got 
closer  I  made  this  out  to  be  Spider 
[sland.  This  relieved  me  greatly, 
for  I  knew  then  that  my  compass 
was  fairly  correct  and  we  were  on 
exactly  the  right  course  for  Matsu 
Island,  whither  I  intended  to  go 
to  get  a  Foochow  pilot,  as  I  had 
not  a  chart  of  the  bar,  and  had 
never  been  over  it  before. 

After  passing  Spider  Island  I 
mother  course.  Shortly  after 
this  I  saw  one  of  the  Chinamen 
gesticulating  wildly  in  the  bows  of 
the  boat,  and  on  inquiring  what 
was  the  matter  found  he  had  seen 
a  ship  on  the  port  hand  steering  up 
the  coast.  I  immediately  altered 
my  course  towards  her  and  benl 
our  boat's  ensign  on   a   boat  hook. 


in  readiness  to  attract  her  attention  in  case 
she  should  not  see  us.  When  we  were 
about  two  miles  off,  to  my  delight,  I  saw 
her  alter  her  course  and  bear  towards  us. 
She  slowed  down  on  approaching  and  then 
stopped.  The  Chinese  exhibited  more  signs  of 
life  now  than  they  had  done  since  we  had  left 
our  own  ship.  We  hauled  down  the  sails  and 
pulled  alongside  what  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  China  Merchant  Company's  steamers,  also 
bound  for  Shanghai.  With  great  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  swell,  I  gained  the  ship's 
deck  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder,  and  was 
received  by  the  captain. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ? "  he  asked, 
eyeing  me  curiously. 

I  explained  the  circumstances  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  he  promised  to  go  at  once  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Hangchow.  He  also  wished 
me  to  remain  on  board  and   go   back  with  him, 
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but  after  seriously  considering  the  matter  I 
decided  to  continue  my  voyage  to  Foochow,  for 
though  this  steamer  could  tow  my  ship  into 
comparative  safety — which  she  afterwards  did — 
with  little  cost,  she  would  have  claimed  a 
tremendous  amount  for  towage  all  the  way  to 
Shanghai.  My  (  'hinese  crew  upon  hearing  my 
decision  refused  point-blank  to  go  any  farther. 
They  had  had  enough  of  it  already,  they  ex 
plained,  but  when  they  saw  I  was  determined  to 
finish  my  journey  and  would  not  allow  them  on 
board  the  ship  they  sullenly  gave  way.  Upon 
leaving  the  strainer  I  set  all  the  sail  I  possibly 
could,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  before  a 
very  strong  breeze  towards  Matsu  Island. 

After  passing  more 
groups  of  small 
islands  we  again 
came  to  what  was 
more  or  less  an  open 
sea  The  wind  and 
sea  in-  reased  as  we 
got  farther  into  the 
open,  making  it 
net  essary  to  take  a 
reef  in  our  sails.  \\  e 
continued  in  this 
manner  the  whole 
of  the  afternoon,  and 
all  that  night  we 
wen-  pitching  and 
rolling  about  on  the 
dn  like  a  cork. 
I    had   to  remain  at 

the  tiller  all  the  time,  not  being  able  to  trust  the 
( 'hinese  to  relieve  me  even  for  a  moment.  It  was 
a  weary,  weary  vigil,  and  when  morning  broke  it 
was  with  infinite  joy  that  I  saw  the  Island  of 
MatSU  looming  up  ahead.  By  6  a.m.  I  had  run 
the  boat  into  a  .small  bay  where  there  was  com 
P  natively  smooth  water. 

My  wretched  Chinese  leaped  ashore  as  soon 

as  the  boat   grounded   and  made  for  an  adjacent 

Chinese  fishing  village  in  search  oi  food.  I 
secured  the  boat  the  best  way  I  could  and  se! 
out  in  search  of  tin- pilot  station.  After  a  long 
walk  I  found  it  with  the  aid  ol  my  i  hart,  but  to 
my  disgust  all  the  pilots  were  out  on  other 
I  here  was  nothing  lor  it  but  to  retra<  e 
teps  ba<  k  to  th«-  boat,  when  I  il  down  to 
a  solitary  and  i  heerless  m<  al,  i  onsisting  of  tinned 
meal  and  water,  all  my  bread  being  uneatable. 

A    I.i'    I  re\ iewed  the  situation  and  d< 
mined  to  make  mv  wa  hi  m   Bar  in 

the  best  manner  I  could.      "  Aftei  all,     1  though!, 
"it    i,  only  ten   miles,  ami   what   is  that   inioiu 
parison  with  the  distant  e  I  have  already  come  J 
I  could  see  Sharp  Peak   Island  at  Foochow  in 
the  distance,  and  from  mi  point  of  observation 


the   sea   on   the   bar  did   not   seem  to   be   very 
heavy. 

That  was  my  one  great  mistake.  I  got  the 
Chinamen  together,  gave  them  iodols.  apiece, 
and  promised  them  more  when  we  arrived  at 
Foochow.  They  agreed  to  come,  having  had 
a  little  Dutch  courage  put  into  them  by  the 
samshu  (a  Chinese  intoxicating  liquor)  which 
they  had  obtained  in  the  village.  At  9  a.m.  we 
launched  our  boat,  set  sail  closely  reefed,  and 
steered  out  towards  the  first  bar-buoy.  As  we 
approached  the  bar  the  wind  and  waves  gradu- 
ally increased,  and  by  the  time  we  were  abn 
of  the  buoy  there  was  a  simply  mountainous  s<  a 
behind  us.     It  was  then  that  I  saw  my  mistake  : 

a  mistake,  however, 
that  could  not  be 
rectified,  for  had  1 
tried  to  turn  the 
boat  we  should  have 
been  swamped  on 
the  spot.    There  was 

nothing  for  it  but  to 
keep  on.  1  could 
not  lower  the  sails 
and  have  the  boat 
r  o  w  e  d,  for  t  h  e 
Chinese  had  by  this 
time  lost  all  their 
nerve,  and  were 
King  at  the  bottom, 
beating  thi  ir  heads 
andshrieking  to  their 
••  j.-ssev  tor  all  they 
were  worth.  The  boat  seemed  occasionally  to 
stand  straight  up  on  end,  and  once,  when  1 
ventured  to  look  astern,  1  saw  a  cliff  of  water  right 
above  me.  She  would  ii-'-  on  the  top  of  an 
enormous  sea  and  then  plunge  down  into  an  awful 
ab\  ss,  shipping  water  over  her  fore  and  aft.  Ibis 
trying  ordeal  continued  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
when  the  whole  thing  was  brought  to  an  v\u\  by 
a  much  heavier  sea  than  usual,  which  swept 
right  over   us,  washing    me  overboard  and   com 

pletelj  swamping  the  boat. 

When  I  came  to  tin  surface  I  sawtheChim 
struggling  frantically  in  the  water  and  the  boat 
floating    bottom    up.     1    immediately  swam  to 
wards  h<  1  and,  when   I   .  de,  1  limbi  <1 

with  great  difficulty  upon  the  k>  el.    I  In-  <  !hi 
—who  were  all  strong  swimmers    on  observing 

(his   made   tor    the    boat    also,   and    managed    to 

clamber  up  besidi  I  gazed  around  the 

horizon  in  hop  rig  sun.  .    junk 

ur  othi  but   not  a   thing  was   in   sight 

nothing  bat  a  wild  waste  o(  rhe  crew 

wen  lil      0  many  shrieking  demon-,  mouthing 
and  gibl  •  n  th'  11  fright.     I  did  all  I  could 

,liu  them,  but    it  was   .,n    uttei   failure  :   they 
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"a  much  heavier  sea  swept 
right   over   us,  washing    me 

overboard  and  completely  swamping   i  he  boat. 

were  simply  mad  with  fright.  The  whole  of  that 
interminable  day  we  were  tossed  about  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enormous  seas,  which  swept  clean 
over  us ;  and  I  must  have  been  washed  from 
the  boat  at  least  a  dozen  times.  She  would 
rise  on  the  crest  of  a  mountainous  wave,  then 
disappear  entirely,  leaving  us  floating  in  the 
water,  and  once  we  drifted  foul  of  some  fishing 
stakes,  which  completely  smashed  in  our  bows. 

1  felt  myself  getting  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted, and  so  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  final 
attempt  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  dangerous 
position  we  were  in.  With  difficulty  I  made  the 
crew  understand  that  I  wished  to  right  the  boat, 
and  to  my  surprise  they  seemed  willing  to  assist. 
During  a  little  "  smooth  "  we  all  got  to  one  side 
and  clung  to  the  keel.  It  was  a  success  so  far 
as  it  went :  the  weight  of  our  bodies  righted  the 
boat,  but  owing  to  the  gap  in  her  bows  she 
immediately  sank,  gunwale  under,  completely 
water-logged.  I  then  saw  it  would  be  quite 
hopeless   to   remain    by   the    boat    in    that  con 


dition,  so  I  let  her  go,  and  with  4 
great  effort,  for  I  was  very  tired 
now,  swam  to  one  of  our  floating 
masts  and  lashed  the  halliards 
round  and  round  my  body.  The 
crew  also  left  the  boat  and  swam 
to  floating  wreckage,  buoys,  etc., 
for  support.  They  must  have  been 
strong  swimmers  indeed  to  have 
battled  so  long  in  that  fearful  sea. 
It  was  not  until  I  found  myself 
adrift  on  that  mast  that  I  remem- 
bered that  these  seas  literally 
swarmed  with  sharks.  The  whole 
thing  flashed  in  a  moment  across 
my  mind — the  fins  of  the  mon- 
sters I  had  seen  at  various  times 
from  the  ship's  bridge,  and  some 
ominous  words  the  captain  had 
uttered  concerning  the  fate  of  any 
/li  g  hapless  creature  who  should  fall 

overboard.  Little  did  I  think  at 
the  time  that  /should  be  the  un- 
fortunate victim  he  had  referred 
to  and  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
spot  ! 

In    my   present   condition    of 

absolute  exhaustion  I  cared  little 

for  death,  but  the  thought  that  at 

any  moment   I   might  feel  myself 

dragged   under  by  one  of  these 

horrible    brutes    made    me    sick 

with  terror.     Never  in  the  whole 

course  of   my   existence   have   I 

ever   felt   so   utter  and   hopeless 

a     coward.      I    kicked    out    my 

legs  spasmodically  to  ascertain  if 

they  were  still  attached  to  my  body,  but  so  cold 

and  cramped  were  they  I  could  not  feel  them.     It 

was  now  getting  on  towards  sunset,  and  I  thought 

as  I  looked  at  that  blood-red  sun,  setting  behind 

the  angry  seas,  that  I  should  never  see  another. 

I  felt  sorry  to  die,  though  not  afraid— so  long  as 

I  died  by  drowning.     But,  oh  !  the  sharks  !    At 

the    thought    of   them    I     became    terrified.      I 

prayed  earnestly  that  I   might  be  drowned,  yet 

1  had  not  the  courage  to  unlash  myself  from  the 

mast.      Seas  broke  over  my  head  from  time  to 

time  and  half  drowned   me,  and  I  also  felt  still 

another  torture  approaching — thirst.      Hungry  I 

was  already,  but  I  did   not  seem  to  mind  that. 

My  throat,  however,  was  parched  and  dry  owing 

chiefly  to  the  large  quantity  of  salt  water  I  had 

perforce  imbibed. 

The  night  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  the 
light  from  White  Dogs  Island,  some  ten  miles 
from  Matsu,  flashed  upon  me  with  monotonous 
precision  at  regular  intervals,  and  still  death  did 
not  come. 
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My  feelings  at  this  time  I  cannot  attempt  to 
describe.  My  body  was  battered  and  bruised 
by  the  cruel  waves  ;  I  was  buffeted  from  one 
sea  to  another  ;  my  limbs  were  dead  with  cramp  ; 
and  I  was  sick  unto  death.  Never  shall  I  forget 
that  awful  night !  Every  moment  I  expected  to 
see  the  fin  of  a  shark  dart  through  the  water  and 
to  hear  the  swift  snap  of  its  cruel  jaws  ;  but, 
thank  Ood,  that  final  horror  was  spared  me. 
Once  I  heard  breakers  in  the  distance,  and 
the  noise  presently  increased  to  a  dull  roar.  I 
was  getting  nearer,  and  I  thanked  Ood,  for  I 
thought  that  they  would  soon  dash  me  to  pieces. 
But  it  was  not 
to  be  ;  I  drifted 
past  some  hun- 
dred yards  a  way. 
I  closed  my 
eyes,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  passing 
into  a  dreamy 
sleep,  yet  I  was 
continually 
brought  to  my 
senses  by  an  un- 
usually heavy 
sea. 

During  one  of 
these  sinking 
lapses  I  heard  a 
hoarse  cry 
ahead.  With  a 
s  u  pe  r  h  u  man 
effort  I  raised 
myself  by  my 
hands  on  the 
mast  and  saw  a 
large  steamer, 
with  a  great 
glare  of  lights, 
bearing  down 
directly  towards 
me.     Hope  was 

again  revived,  only  to  be  immediately  shattered. 
The  ship  passed  close  by  me  !  I  could  hear 
music  on  board,  playing  a  lively  waltz — one  I 
had  often  danced  to  myself.  I  could  hear  the 
mingled  voices  and  laughter  of  men  and  women. 
I  opened  my  lips  and  let  forth  what  was  meant 
for  a  great  shout,  but  no  sound  came  from  my 
parched  throat.  Again  and  again  I  tried,  with 
the  same  result.  I  could  now  see  the  stern 
lights  of  the  ship  getting  farther  and  farther 
away.  I  threw  up  my  hands  in  despair,  and  with 
a  low  moan  of  agony  went  forth  into  oblivion. 

I  recovered  to  find  myself  in  a  comfortable 
bed  at  the  hospital  quarters  of  the  Customs 
officers  at  Pagoda  Anchorage.  I  had  been 
picked  up  about  nine  o'clock  the  morning  after 
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I  capsized,  they  told  me,  and  taken  there  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  by  a  Chinese  fishing 
junk,  whose  crew,  I  suspect,  must  have  had  an 
eye  to  reward,  for  it  is  entirely  against  their 
religion  to  save  a  drowning  man.  At  any  rate, 
some  days  afterwards  the  Custom  House  was 
besieged  by  all  their  friends  and  relatives 
demanding  recompense,  and  in  this  they  were 
not  stinted,  for,  outside  the  reward  they  received 
from  me,  the  Europeans  at  Pagoda  Anchorage 
raised  quite  a  large  subscription  for  them. 

My  telegram  was  duly  sent  to  Shanghai,  and 
in  a  short  time  I  received  a  reply  to  the   effect 

that  one  of  our 
c  o  m  p  a  n  y '  s 
steamers  had 
been  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the 
Hangchow,  so  1 
had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing 
that  my  mission 
was  completed 
and  I  had  done 
my  duty. 

Xow  with  re- 
gard to  mycrew. 
They  had  been 
saved     by     the 
same    junk    as 
myself,  but  upon 
recovering  con- 
sciousness 
several    of    the 
poor    fellows 
were  found  to  be 
raving    lunatics 
that  night  of 
horror  in  those 
shark  -  haunted 
w  at  e  r  s    h  a  d 
turned    their 
lira  ins.       I     re 
mained     in     bed     for   a    week    with    fever,    my 
body  being  bruised  all   over   from   the   beating 
I   had  received  from  the  waves.      The  Customs 
officers,   pilots,    etc.,    simply   overwhelmed    me 
with    kindness    and    would   accept    no    recom- 
pense. 

In  due   course  I  was  taken    back  to  Shanghai, 
and,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  in  the  very  same 
ship   that    had    passed  me  on  that  awful  night 
the  ss.  Yik-Sangi   belonging   to  the  Indu-China 
Navigation  Company  of  London. 

My  company  gave  me  two  weeks'  full-pay 
leave  to  recruit  my  health,  which  I  really 
think  I  deserved  after  my  terrible  experience 
of  twenty-two  hours'  immersion  in  the  China 
Seas.      Mv  promotion  soon  followed. 


By  N.   H.  Thomson. 


The  photographs  illustrating  this  article  are  probably  the  last  which  will  ever  be  taken  of  the  rough 
horseplay  which  prevails  at  the  great  Ecole  Centrale,  in  Paris,  as  the  authorities,  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  suppress    the  practices,  and  being  desirous  of  avoiding  publicity,  have  forbidden 

the  entry  of  a  camera  into  the  school. 


J*ap. 


HE  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et 
Manufactures  was  founded  in  1829, 
and  in  1857  became  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  State — that  is  to  say, 
the    Minister   of   Commerce   is   ex- 

officio  appointed  director-in-chief  of  the  school, 

although  the  State  does  not   contribute  to  its 

support. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  at  my 

disposal,    to  give  a  lengthy  and  technical   de- 


The  Ecole  Centrale  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  surrounding  a  central  yard.  The 
portion  occupied  by  the  students  is  a  three- 
storied  building,  with  a  long  corridor  on  each 
floor,  flanked  by  twenty -one  small  rooms. 
Each  of  these  "  salles,"  or  studies,  is  furnished 
with  a  long  table  similar  to  those  used  in 
architects'  offices,  and  each  is  tenanted  by 
twelve  students. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  "  Bizuths," 
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A   GROUP   OF   STUDENTS    IN    THE    DESIGNING    SECTII 


[Photo. 


scription  of  the  school  itself,  the  subjects  taught, 
etc.,  but  a  glimpse  into  the  every-day  life  of  the 
students,  their  amusements,  traditions,  and 
privileges,  with  a  description  of  the  trying  ordeal 
that  awaits  the  "  freshman,"  may  be  of  interest 
to  Wide  World  readers. 


or  freshmen,  the  second  floor  by  the  "  Carres," 
or  second-year  students,  and  the  top  floor  by 
the  "  Cubes,"  or  third-year  students.  Our  first 
photograph  shows  a  group  of  students  in  their 
working  blouses,  taken  in  the  designing  section 
of  the  school. 
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A    "  Bizuth,"    or 

freshman,  after  suc- 
cessfully passing  the 
competitive  examina- 
tion, wears  a  bee  — 
the  badge  of  the 
school — in  his  button- 
hole. This  gives  him 
innumerable  privi- 
leges, such  as  a  re- 
duction on  railway 
fares,  admission  at 
half-price  to  the 
theatres,  etc. 

If  he  has  received 
more  marks  than  any 
of  his  fellow-competi- 
tors, and  stands  first 
on  the  list,  he  is  called 
"  le  major."  The 
twenty  -  one  students 
who  follow  are  dubbed 
"  commissaires,"  and 
one  of  these  "  com- 
missaires "  is  told  off 
to  each  room  and 
I  it  <  omes  responsible 
for  the  behaviour  of 
the  students  in  it. 
He  receives  all  their  complaints 
and  carries  them  to  the  "  major,"  w 
submits  them  to  head-quarters. 


MUSIC    IIAI  II    CHARMS 


army  captains),  who 
are  always  very  popu- 
lar, as  they  never 
interfere  with  the  stu- 
dents, except  when 
absolutely  necessarv. 
They  do  not  even 
object  when  the  stu- 
dents organize  an 
•■orchestra"  armed 
with  the  most  unpro- 
mising "instruments  " 
imaginable.  Two  of 
the  "  musicians "  of 
the  chemical  labora- 
tory are  seen  in  my 
second  photo.,  and  no 
one  will  deny  that 
their  instruments  are 
decidedly  novel,  being 
constructed  entirely  of 
fragments  of  chemical 
apparatus. 

Every  year,   at  the 

reopening     of    the 

school     in     October, 

some  rather  rough 

horseplay  is  indulged 

in,  at  the  expense  of 

or   petitions         the  "freshmen,"  by  the  second  and  third  year 

ho,  in  turn,         students,  who  take  a  malicious  delight  in  doing 

to  others  as  they  themselves  have  been  done  bv. 


-THE   CHEMICAL    LABORATORY    ORCH1  ST]    '. . 

From  a  Photo. 
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In  addition  to  the  "  commissaires  "  and  the 

u  major,"    each    corridor     is     under    the    < lit .  1  t 

surveillance     of    two     retired     officers     (usually 
Vol    i-iii      71 


The  '•  fun  "  usually   lasts   for  three  days,   and 
has  becomi  ular  tradition   in  the  school. 

On  the  first  day  the  Mini  :nts  all  assemble  in  the 
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"amphitheatre,"  and  get  their  maiden  lecture 
from  8.30  a.m.  till  10  a.m.  When  this  is  over 
the  unsuspecting  "  Bizuths "  troop  off  to  their 
respective  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  to  arrange 
their  books  and  belongings  and  to  inspect  their 
new  quarters.  Whilst  thus  engaged  they  are 
suddenly  startled  by  a  series  of  unearthly  shouts 
and  yells,  and  before  they  can  fully  realize  what 
is  happening  their  corridor  is  invaded  by  an 
army  of  "  Carres "  and   "  Cubes,"  armed  with 


The  lecture  over,  the  youths  once  more  repair 
to  their  respective  rooms,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  change  their  clothes  and  break  their 
fast.  Alas  !  no  sooner  has  the  last  man  entered 
the  corridor  than  it  is  again  invaded  by  the 
shouting  seniors.  Again  the  "  Bizuths "  are 
pelted  with  eggs,  smothered  with  flour,  and 
drenched  with  water,  and,  to  add  to  their  horror 
and  dismay,  every  stick  of  furniture  in  their 
rooms  is  smashed  or  broken  up,  and  the  debris 
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paper  bags  filled  with  water,  rotten  eggs,  and 
small  sacks  of  flour.  In  a  few  minutes  every 
one  of  the  wretched  "  Bizuths  "  is  drenched  to 
the  skin  with  water,  plastered  with  flour,  and 
bespattered  with  yolk  of  egg. 

Those  who  go  through  this  ordeal  cheerfully 
and  take  it  in  good  part  are  let  off  comparatively 
easily  ;  but  woe  betide  the  luckless  freshman 
who  dares  to  resist  or  look  sulky,  for  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  he  is  bundled  neck 
and  crop  into  the  yard  and  there  put  under  the 
pump,  soused  with  buckets  of  water,  or  other- 
wise tortured. 

This  first  '"initiation"  of  the  "Bizuths"  goes 
on  until  10.30  a.m.,  when  a  trumpet-call  is 
sounded  in  the  yard,  and  the  wretched  youths, 
in  spite  of  their  wet  clothes  and  ludicrous 
appearance,  have  to  attend  a  second  lecture, 
which  lasts  till  12  a.m.  At  this  cours  the  seniors 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  the  fresh- 
men begin  to  hope  they  have  seen  the  last  of  them. 


[Photo. 


thrown  out  into  the  yard.  The  electric  fittings, 
gas  lamps,  and  window  panes  soon  suffer  the 
same  fate,  and  in  the  refectory  glasses,  plates, 
dishes,  cups,  and  saucers  are  reduced  to  atoms, 
thereby  annihilating  all  hope  or  possibility  of 
lunch  for  the  poor  freshmen.  This  second 
ordeal  lasts  until  there  is  literally  nothing  left  to 
demolish  and  the  seniors'  stock  of  eggs,  flour,  and 
water  has  run  out.  At  last  their  yells  and  shouts 
subside,  and  the  wretched  freshmen  once  more 
begin  to  breathe  freely,  thinking  that  their  trou- 
bles are  over.     Alas  !  'tis  but  a  lull  in  the  storm. 

Suddenly  the  shrieking  recommences  with 
tenfold  vigour,  and  the  horrified  youngsters  see 
a  fresh  band  of  fifteen  or  twenty  seniors  march 
into  the  corridor.  These  new-comers,  disguised 
in  all  sorts  of  fanciful  and  motley  costumes,  are 
the  judges  who  are  to  try  the  new  "major" 
and  initiate  him  into  his  duties. 

The  cry  immediately  goes  up,  "  Le  major! 
Where  is  the  major  ?'" 
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THE    UNHA1TV    "  MAJOR        BEING    CARRIED    INTO    THE    YARD 


Iii  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  luckless 
youngster  is  collared,  carried  shoulder-high  into 
the  yard,  and  there  plumped  down  anyhow, 
quite  regardless  of  his  feelings.  An  empty  tub 
or  barrel  is  dumped  down  beside  him,  and  after 
being  arrayed  in  a  "  blouse,"  or  white  smock- 
frock,  he  is  compelled  to  mount  upon  it  and 
make  a  speech. 


In  front  of  him  are 
seated  his  judges,  who 
give  him  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  to  enlarge, 
and  on  either  side  are 
sharpshooters  supplied 
with  fresh  rounds  of 
ammunition  in  the  form 
of  eggs,  flour,  and  water 
with  which  to  pelt  him  at 
the  slightest  slip,  whilst 
all  around  are  innumer- 
able students,  "  Carres," 
;'  Cubes,"  and  even 
"  Bizuths,"  eager  to  enjoy 
the  fun.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the 
new  "  major  "  does  not 
enjoy  himself. 

A  living  target  for  the 
sharpshooters,  a  subject 
of  derision  to  his  fellow- 
students,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  stand  there 
and  make  speech  after 
speech — dropping  in 
every  now  and  then  for  a 
salvo  of  eggs  and  flour- 
bags —  until  about  3  p.m.,  when  the  meeting 
breaks  up  and  everyone  goes  home.  On  the 
second  da)  the  wretched  "major"  is  solemnly 
wedded  to  the  school  —  represented  for  the 
nonce  by  an  absurd  effigy  of  a  woman.  The 
old  slippers  and  rice-throwing  part  of  the  cere- 
mony is  not  neglected,  but  eggs  and  other 
objectionable    missiles    take    the   place   of  the 
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rice.  The  effigy  is  subsequently  burnt,  amid 
much  yelling  and  shouting,-  while  the  "  major," 
if  he  be  wise,  quietly  gets  away  and  has  a  much- 
needed  wash.  On  the  third  day  everything 
quiets  down  and  work  begins  in  earnest. 


the  breakages.  As  there  are  something  like 
756  students  this  deposit  represents  close  on 
,£2,000 — a  rather  Targe  amount  to  waste  on 
horseplay. 

In    spite  of  all    this    rowdiness,    however,   it 


I  111:    MARRIAGE   OF   THE   "  MAJOR  " — HE    IS   SOLEMNLY    WEDDED   TO   THE    EFFIGV  ON   THE    RICH  I 

From  a  Photo.]  which  is  afterwards  burnt.  {by  the  Author. 


Not,  however,  until  the  "  Carres  "  and 
"  Cubes  "  have  been  treated  to  champagne  by 
the  "  Bizuths."  This  is  managed  somewhat  as 
follows:  The  twelve  "Cubes"  occupying  room 
No.  9,  for  instance,  on  the  third  floor,  will  band 
together  with  the  '"Carres"  occupying  room 
No.  9  on  the  second  floor,  and  call  on  the 
"Bizuths"  occupying  the  corresponding  room 
on  the  first  floor,  demanding  that  champagne  be 
given  them.  If  this  is  done  promptly  all  goes 
well,  and  the  inhabitants  of  room  No.  9  on  the 
second  and  third  floors  swear  eternal  friendship 
to  the  freshmen  occupying  No.  9  on  the  first 
floor.  But  occasionally  the  champagne  is  not 
forthcoming,  in  which  case  everything  in  the 
room  is  once  more  smashed,  and  the  youngsters 
are  told  that  the  same  thing  will  happen  during 
the  following  week  if  the  champagne  is  not 
produced. 

For  a  long  time  the  authorities  tried  in  every 
conceivable  manner  to  put  a  stop  to  this  whole- 
sale smashing  of  furniture  :  but  at  last  they 
were  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job  and  bow 
to  the  inevitable.  All  students,  however,  are 
compelled  to  deposit  thirty-five  francs  on  enter- 
ing  the  school  each   year   in   order   to   pay  for 


would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  discipline  is 
lacking  in  the  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  authorities 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  traditional  horseplay  and 
breaking  of  furniture,  and  only  appear  on  the 
scene  when  all  is  over,  knowing  from  past 
experience  that  it  would  be  useless  to  interfere, 
but  at  all  other  times  the  discipline  is  very  strict, 
and  almost  military  in  its  rigour.  Every  student 
must  make  a  given  number  of  points  during  the 
school  term,  or  risk  expulsion  ;  he  must  attend 
lectures  regularly  ;  and  should  he  fail  to  turn 
up  he  must  produce  a  doctor's  certificate  to 
prove  that  he  was  physically  unable  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  the  Ecole 
Gentrale  is  an  exceedingly  philanthropic  institu- 
tion. Any  student  who  can  furnish  proof  that 
he  is  unable  to  pay  the  school  fees  is  given  a 
"Bourse,"  or  scholarship,  provided  that  he 
passes  in  the  first  hundred  in  the  competitive 
examination.  He  thus  gets  all  his  tuition 
gratuitously,  and  occasionally  his  living  expenses 
in  Paris  thrown  in.  It  is  customary  for  students 
who  have  obtained  these  scholarships  to  make  a 
donation  to  the  school  in  later  years,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 
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While  on  a  riding  tour  in  South- 
Eastern  Kentucky  Miss  Trimble 
innocently  became  embroiled  in 
one  of  the  terrible  family  feuds 
which  periodically  break  out  in 
that  region.  One  of  the  parties 
to  the  vendetta  persuaded  her 
to  undertake  a  most  perilous 
mission.  How  she  fulfilled  it 
and  what  happened  afterwards 
are  described  in  the  narrative. 


ERY  few  people  understand  what  a 
•■  Kentucky  feud  "  really  means. 
although  Americans  have  come  to 
recognise  that  it  stands  for  a  stain 
on  the  nation's  good  name.  Even 
in  Kentucky  itself,  outside  the  feud  district, 
people  do  not  grasp  an  idea  of  how  these  dreadful 
family  quarrels  blight  every  effort  towards  pro 
gress,  or  how  completely  terrorized  and  lawless 
the  mountain  people  become  during  an  out 
break.  It  is  necessary  to  be  there  once  in 
order  to  understand.     Once  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  absurdity  of  all  this  lighting  is  most 
clearly  seen  when  one  considers  the  causes  <>l  it. 
The  lend  is  perennial,  and  it  appears  among 
different  sets  <>l  families,  but  the  reasons  for  the 
trouble   .He   generally   about    the   same.      The 

original    cause    of    one    of   the    mosl     notorious 

struggles,  the  Bakei  Howard  feud,  was,  it  is  said, 
some  such  triviality  as  a  falling  out  between  two 

women     over     the     proper     method     (>|     paring 

apples!     Husbands,  brothers,  and   sweethearts 
took  up  the  quarrel.     Some  u\,\n  was  shot  and 

killed,  whereupon    the  nun  on  both  side>  vowed 
to   exterminate    ever)    male    in    the    opposing 
faction. 
So   the   war    begins.       l"i   a  time  it  wages 

vigorously,    and    then    there    comes    a    Cessation. 

Years  later     ten.  twenty,  thirty,  perhaps  fifty     a 


new  generation  takes  up  the  old  quarrel.  The 
original  cause,  pitifully  contemptible,  has  no 
doubt  been  almost  forgotten.  Hut  the  feud 
remains.  Suddenly  the  papers  herald  the  news 
that  the  trouble  is  all  on  again,  more  men  are 
shot,  and  the  women,  poor  things,  are  bearing 
in  mourning  the  penalty  of  their  grandmothers' 
dispute  over  the  apple-parings. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  apparently 
Sensible  men  can  engage  in  such  ridiculous 
disputes,  but  the  matter  becomes  easier  of 
explanation  when  one  knows  how  completel) 
out  of  touch  with  civilization  the  towns  and 
settlements  oi  South  Eastern  Kentucky  are.  I  )l 
late  Northern  capital  has  begun  to  see  possibi 
lities  down  there,  and  in  this  fact  there  is  hope 
for  the  future  oi  the  countrj  and  its  people. 
Education  ~\m\  new  interests  may  eventuallj  till 
the  mi  nib  oi  those  who  now  have  nothing  better 
to  think  of  than  fighting,  and  will,  in  the  natural 
(  ourse  ol  events,  i  hange  the  tend  distrii  i  into  a 
law  abiding  land. 

And  so  the  Kentucky  feud  had  broken  out 
again  !  1  read  announcements  to  that  effect  in 
the  d.nl\  papers  a  few  days  since,  and  fell  to 
remembering  a  similar  outbreak  three  years  ago, 
which  gave  me  the  most  thrilling  experience  ol 
mv  life. 
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As  I  sit  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  bright 
fire  this  chilly  afternoon,  in  the  heart  of  London, 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  tempestuous 
Kentucky,  with  months,  even  years,  separating 
me  from  the  outbreak  in  which  I  was  an  un- 
willing participant,  I  wonder  if  I  could  possibly 
have  dreamed  it  all.  But  then  the  reality 
comes  sweeping  over  me,  and  I  close  my  eyes 
and  go  over  the  incidents  of  that  experience. 

A  woman  stood  on  the  veranda  of  her  old- 
fashioned  Southern  home.  I  had  been  her 
guest ;  she  had  been  a  kind  hostess.      I  had 


husband,  the  man  who  had  brought  me  to  the 
station,  a  tall,  lank  Kentuckian.  There  was 
something  nervous  in  his  manner  as  the  train 
stopped. 

"  You  have  consented  to  do  a  very  dangerous 
thing,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "  In  this  bag  arc- 
weapons — pistols,  files,  and  things — with  which 
John  Thomas  is  to  get  out  of  the  Blackton 
gaol.  Give  them  to  John's  brother,  Bob,  at  the 
Stuart  House  in  Blackton,  or  bring  them 
back  to  me,  but  on  no  account  give  them  to 
anybody  else.    Thomas  is  to  be  tried  to-morrow. 


'GIVE   THEM    TO   JOHNS    BKOTHER,    BOB,    BU 
THEM    TO    ANYBODY    1.1 


r  ON    NO    ACCOUNT  GIVE 

si  -." 


known  how  she  had  been  racked  with  grief  and 
anxiety  over  the  feud.  Her  people  hod  died 
in  it  ;  her  husband's  life  was  imperilled  hourly 
by  it.  I  could  see  her  growing  hard  and  bitter 
and  bold.      What  was  it  she  said  to  me? 

She  wished  me  to  do  a  favour  for  her  as  I 
passed  through  a  little  town  to  the  North.  Her 
husband,  Mr.  Carter,  would  give  me  a  package 
which  1  was  to  deliver  in  Blackton,  the  village 
where  I  intended  rejoining  our  riding  party.  It 
seemed  a  little  thing,  and  I  consented  willingly. 

A  ride  through  the  pretty  town  brought  me 
to  the  picturesque  little  railway  station,  where  I 
waited  for  the  train.  It  came  at  last — puffing 
and    shrieking-    towards   me    and   the   woman's 


If  he  does  not  get  out 
of  gaol  to-night  he  will 
be  killed  in  court.  He 
must  get  out.  Have  you 
the  nerve  to  carry  the 
thing  through  ?  " 

It  was  not  nerve,  but 
lack  of  it — lack  of  com- 
prehension of  the  real 
situation  —  which  made 
me  answer,  as  the  train- 
men shouted  "  All  aboard  "  :  "I  told  Mrs.  Carter 
1  would  take  the  package,  and  I  will." 

As  I  rode  along  on  that  mountain  train, 
swinging  around  curves,  dashing  through 
tunnels,  and  out  again  into  the  sunshine,  where 
the  heavy  branches  of  the  great  trees  almost 
touched  us  as  we  travelled,  I  dimly  remember 
feeling  glad  that  I  had  never  claimed  to  be  a 
particularly  brave  woman.  From  infancy  I 
have  had  a  terror  of  pistols,  loaded  or  unloaded, 
while  gaols  typified  everything  in  the  way  of 
gruesomeness.  But  as  I  sat  there  in  the  long 
coach,  I  made  a  mighty  effort  to  think  things 
over  calmly. 
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In  half  an  hour  we  should  reach  Blackton. 
The  danger  might  not  be  so  very  great  after  all. 
The  heavy  little  red-leather  bag  was  in  my 
possession.  There  seemed  nothing  to  do  but 
to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  realize  that  were 
the  weapons  found  in  my  possession  I  should  be 
immediately  arrested.  Moreover,  in  the  excited 
condition  of  the  mountain  communities  I 
knew  that  to  attempt  to  throw  the  things  away 
or  to  "accidentally"  leave  them  on  the  train 
would  simply  mean  that  I  would  be  followed, 
arrested,  and,  perhaps,  find  explanation  more 
difficult  than  the  actual  mission  on  which  I 
was  sent.  With  a  womanly  weakness,  which 
I  do  not  now  think  did  me  much  credit,  I 
did  not  feel  equal  to  actually  betraying 
my  hosts,  the  Carters,  or  else  (I  reasoned 
to  myself)  I  could  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  to  the  authorities  at  Blackton,  or  put 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  leader  of  our 
riding  party.  Surely  these  would  have  been 
ways  of  escape.  But  there  was  my  word.  I 
had  said  I  would  carry  the  thing  through,  and 
carry  it  through  I  would.  I  would  go  to  the 
Stuart  House  in  Blackton,  give  the  little  satchel 
to  Bob  Thomas,  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  him 
and  his  friends,  and  rejoin  the  riding-party. 
Heaven  forgive  me  for  ever  leaving  it. 

What  a  fool  I  had  been  to  believe  that  the 
Carters  wanted  the  pleasure  of  my  society.  No 
doubt  they  had  merely  invited  me  to  their  house 
in  order  to  make  a  tool  of  me.  Bah  !  it  was 
shameful,  shameful !  The  plot — for  I  said  to 
myself  that  it  was  clearly  a  plot — had  begun 
away  back  in  the  mountains.  When,  as  we 
rode  southward,  we  had  our  first  meeting  with 
the  feud  people,  connections  of  the  Carters  had 
come  out  to  our  camp :  they  had  found  me 
foolishly  interested  in  their  trouble. 

They  were  looking  for  emissaries  just  then — I 
could  sec  it  all  now  !  That  was  why  I  was 
feted  so  during  the  week  we  camped  near 
Minor,  fifty  miles  farther  south,  where  the 
Carters  lived.  They  saw  that  I  was  young  and 
gullible.  How  neatly  I  had  fallen  in  with  their 
suggestion  that  I  be  their  guest  for  a  couple  of 
days  while  my  party  journeyed  northward, 
homeward  bound,  afterwards  overtaking  them 
by  tram.  And  now,  I  was  on  my  way  to  rejoin 
my  party,  but  incidentally  carrying  arms  and 
tools  to  ,i  criminal  ! 

My  mind  had  just  worked  around  to  this 
point  when  the  door  of  the  long  car,  with  its 
narrow,  central  aisle,  swung  open,  and  raising 
my  eyes  with  all  the  nervousness  of  a  guilty 
conscience  I  saw  coming  towards  me  one  of  the 
most  disreputable  men  that  that  disreputable 
section     of     Kentucky     ever      harboured      Mrs. 


Carter's  brother,  Townsend  Ward.  He  had 
been  drunk  most  of  the  time  I  spent  with 
the  Carters,  so  I  had  been  spared  the  igno- 
miny of  his  society  to  a  great  extent,  but  I 
had  seen  enough  of  him  not  to  wish  to  see  any 
more. 

fi  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  threw  himself  into  the 
seat  beside  me,  "  you  tumbled,  didn't  you  ?  1 
see  you've  got  the  things.  Tween  you  and  me, 
I  told  Jim  and  Sue  I  didn't  think  it  was  quite 
on  the  square  to  ask  you  to  do  it.  But,  you 
see,  my  dear,  it  was  this " 

"  I'd  prefer  you  didn't  talk  to  me,  Mr.  Ward. 
Please  go  away.  I'm  in  danger  enough  as  it 
is." 

"  Oh,  well,  never  mind.  I  won't  call  you 
'  my  dear '  any  more,  if  you  don't  like  it  ; 
but  you'd  better  let  me  tell  you  how  we  hit 
on  you  to  get  the  things  to  Bob.  You  see,  it's 
as  much  as  my  life  is  worth,  or  Jim's,  to  go 
to  Blackton  to-day,  and  Thomas's  own  folks 
can't  get  out    o'  town    to  get    anything.       But, 

you   see,  a  girl  like  you Nobody's  goin' 

to  suspicion  a  girl.  I'm  on  my  way  to  Pine 
Hill." 

The  train  was  slowing  up  for  Blackton.  To 
leave  this  odious  creature  was  the  one  comfort 
of  the  arrival.  If  I  did  but  dare  make  him 
take  the  satchel  !  But  there  was  positively  no 
telling  what  the  drunken  fellow  might  do  if  I 
attempted  to  clear  myself  by  implicating  him. 
In  a  few  moments,  surely,  this  despicable 
business  would  be  over.  Yes,  it  was  best  to  go 
through  with  it  alone. 

I  rose  from  my  seat,  bag  in  hand,  and  coldly 
waited  while  the  man  made  room  for  me  to 
pass.      I  can  hear  his  maudlin  whisper  now. 

"  Don't  get  scared.  You're  all  right.  Just 
give  the  things  to  Bob.  And  come  and  see  us 
again  some  time,  won't  you?" 

As  I  stepped  from  the  train  to  the  platform 
an  old  coloured  man,  one  of  the  attendants  on 
our  party,  led  his  horse  and  mine  towards  me. 
He  had  that  curious  paleness  which  the  faces  of 
negroes  take  on  when  they  are  frightened.  He 
spoke  hurriedly. 

"  Come  along  right  quick,  ef  you  pl<  a  e,  missie. 
De  riders  lies  gone— your  train  done  been  so 
late,  (lev's  gol  a  good  hour's  start  ob  us  ober  de 
mountains.  An'  I  tell  you.  missie,  dere's  goin' 
Ih-  trouble.  A  cullud  gen'leman  jes  now  tol'  me 
dey  found  another  feud-man  out  yander  in  de 
woods  dis  mawnin'  with  jes'  one  hunderd  bullet- 
holes  in  his  dead  body." 

"Who  was  it,  Ned?" 

"  Doan1  know  his  name,  missie,  but  de 
trouble's  goin'  be  with  our  party.  Dey's  passin' 
right  whar  dey  say  seberal  ob  de  fighters  is 
a  watchin.'      An'    I    jes'    bei  n    warned    dat   it's 
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reported  we've  got  a  spy  amongst  us  —somebody 
done  give  evidence  ;  and  when  our  folks  passes 
de  feuders  intends  to  shoot.  Jump  on  your 
hoss  right  quick  an'  we'll  try  an'  obertake  'em 
and  turn  off  into  anudder  road." 

I  thought  fast. 

"  Of  course,  Ned,"  I  said,  after  a  moment  ; 
"  you  must  go  on.  Go  as  fast  as  you  can.  But 
I  can't  go  with  you.  Tell  the  people  I  may  not 
rejoin  the  party.  It  may  be  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  go  back  to  Cincinnati  by  train  to-night." 

"  But  law,  missie,  you  ain't  goin'  to  stay  in 
dis  here  murd'rous  town  by  yourself?  " 

"  Not  long,  I  hope,  Ned,  but  I  must  stay  for 
a  time.  Follow  the  ]  arty  at  once.  Don't 
worry  about  me.  I'll  send  a  telegram  to  some 
ot  you  at  Gray's  station.     But  you  must  go  at 


Several  other  passengers  got  in  and  away  we 
drove.  I  had  taken  the  change  for  my  fare 
from  the  purse  at  my  belt,  and,  as  I  got  out  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  I  handed  the  money  to  the 
driver  and  passed  in  through  the  wide  doorway 
to  the  office.  The  scene  was  typical  of  the 
condition  of  the  entire  town.  No  longer  was 
Blackton  a  sleepy  Kentucky  village.  It  was  an 
enraged  community,  roused  at  last  over  these 
senseless  feud  murders,  and  determined  to  lay 
hands  on  everybody  connected  with  the  dis- 
graceful affair.  Public  sentiment  —  hard  to 
rouse  in  this  remote  mountain  district  —  had 
been  thoroughly  awakened.  The  room  was 
filled  with  men. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  desk. 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  where 


! 


once,  Ned  ;  every  moment  you 
wait  puts  the  party  in  more 
danger." 

He  was  a  faithful  old  darky, 
although  scared  to  death,  and 
he  didn't  like  leaving  me.  But 
after  a  little  persuasion  and  a 
few  more  commands  he  went, 
.11  id  I  was  left  alone. 

Now  for  it  !  To  find  Bob 
Thomas,  rid  myself  of  the 
hateful  satchel,  and  take  a  train 
back  to  civilization.  Horse 
back  riding  through  die  Kentucky  mountains 
had  lost  its  zest  for  me.  I  watched  the  man 
and  the  horses  disappear  down  the  country  road 
and  then,  walking  the  length  of  the  platform,  I 
stepped  into  a  waiting  omnibus,  asking  to  he 
driven  to  the  Stuart  1  Louse. 


s^   '--^ 


I   can   find    Mr.   Bob 
Thomas  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  clerk  at  first 
looked  surprised,  then 
a  trifle  suspicious. 
He  gave  a  glance  of 
half -i  m  pertinent 
amusement  at  his 
friends  standing 
around  as  he  said  :— 

"  Why,  yes,  miss, 
I'll  tell  you.  You'll 
find  him  lying  in  the 
room  just  above  this, 
with  something  like 
a  hundred  bullets  in 
him.  He  was  a  scoundrel,  and  some  more  of 
his  kind  got  at  him  early  this  morning." 

Here  was  news,  with  a  vensieance  !  What  be- 
came  of  my  commission  now?  Immediately 
there  flashed  through  my  mind  Mr.  Carter's 
parting     words  :     "  father    give    them     to    Bob 
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Thomas  or  bring  them  back  to  me.  On  no 
account  give  them  to  anybody  else.1' 

Yes,  I  would  take  them  back  to  him  as  soon 
as  a  train  went  in  that  direction.  The  time- 
table— a  ticket  !  The  thought  of  money  made 
me  glance  toward  my  belt.  The  long  leather 
purse  which  had  been  attached  there,  to  half  an 
hour  ago,  was 
gone.  It  must 
have  been  stolen 
in  the  omnibus. 

So  here  I  was 
without  a  cent 
of  money,  the 
m a n  d  e  a d  to 
whom  I  was  to 
have  given  that 
bag  of  unlawful 
things,  the  very 
suspicion  of 
which  just  then 
would  have  put 
me  in  the  Black- 
ton  gaol,  and 
absolutely  alone. 

Leaving  the 
hotel  I  made  my 
way  to  a  livery 
stable.  A  rather 
nice-looking  man 
came  to  speak  to 
me. 

"  I  have  been 
unfortunate,"  I 
said.  "  I  have 
lost  my  purse, 
a  n  d  I  h  a  v  e 
missed  the  horse- 
back  party  with 
which  I  have 
been  travelling. 
1  very  much  wish 
to  overtake  them. 
Would    you     do 

me  the  kindness  to  send  me  on  in.  one  of  your 
carts?  I  will  pay  the  driver  well,  when  I  have 
met  my  friends.'' 

The  man  hesitated,  but  after  a  moment  he 
said  : 

"  Well,  l  reckin  I  km  do  that.  Jes'  set  a 
spell  ami  I'll  send  you  along." 

To  gel  money  that  was  the  next  thing.  1 
must  reach  the  riders,  no  matter  what  dangers 
lay  along  the  path.  Once  with  them,  and 
money  in  my  purse  again,  an  escort  of  some 
kind  to  the  nearest  station,  and  I  would  soon 
he  rid  for  ever  of  that  hateful  satchel. 

At  last  Blackton  was  left  behind.  The  young 
mountaineer  who  drove  entertained  me,  as  our 
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cart  bumped  along  over  eight  miles  of  the 
roughest  mountain  road  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  travel,  with  details  of  this  the  latest 
feud  murder,  and  with  stories  of  other  crimes 
owing  their  origin  to  this  awful  vendetta. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when,  rounding  a  curse, 
we   came  in  sight  of  the  tourist  pack-waggons. 

The  riders  them- 
selves were  by 
this  time  many 
miles  ah  ea  d . 
One  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  the 
luggage  rode  a 
raw-boned  old 
horse.  On  it  I 
finished  my  chase 
across  the  moun- 
tains. I  gave  the 
man  no  choice 
but  to  dismount, 
paying  the  livery- 
stable  man  with 
the  united  funds 
of  the  attendants, 
and  galloped  on, 
that  wretched 
bag  on  the  pom- 
mel of  my  saddle. 
I  could  hear  the 
metal  clanking 
inside  the  bag  as 
I  rode  on  for 
another  ten 
miles.  Thanks 
to  Ned,  the  route 
was  a  different 
one  from  that 
the  party  had  ex 
pected  to  follow, 
and  I  passed 
over  this  the 
wildest  stage  of 
my  wild  journey 
without  seeing  a  single  soul. 

It  was  weeks  after  that  I  remembered  very 
accurately  the  mild  happenings  of  my  meeting 
with  the  familiar  faces  of  our  party,  thai  brie! 
period  oi  explanation,  not  exactly  satisfactory, 
as  I  recollect,  and  the  ride  to  the  station  in  the 
company  of  two  men.  At  last  I  was  in  a  fair 
wa\  to  get  back  to  Minor  and  to  the  Carters, 
where  I  intended  to  drop  the  horrid  thing  I 
held  in  my  hand,  and  then  to  leave  this  un- 
canny country  of  bloodthirsty  lends  fur  ever! 
ently  I  was  sitting  in  the  tram,  moving 
South,  and  I  began  to  feel  almost  safe  again. 

"  Pine    I  lill."  the  train-men  were  calling.     It 
was  to  Pine  Hill  that Townsend  Ward  went  in 
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the  morning.  Would  this  nightmare  never 
cease.  He  was  coming  into  the  car  now— 
drunk  ! 

He  saw  me  and  knew  me,  too,  in  spite  of  his 
condition.  Half  the  length  of  the  coach  away 
his  drunken  voice  called  out : — 

"So  you  are  going  back,  are  you?  Got  the 
guns  ?     They  killed  Bob  off,  didn't  they  ?  " 

His  ugly  laugh  aroused  me,  and  I  suddenly 
lost  my  fear  of  the  bag  and  its  contents.     Why 


wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  If  you 
open  your  mouth  again  from  now  until  we  reach 
Minor,  I'll  shoot  you." 

It  was  an  exceedingly  good  bluff.  The  man 
was  startled  into  sobriety  sufficient  to  silence 
him.  He  looked  sleepily  at  me  for  a  moment 
longer  and  then  settled  down  into  a  drunken 
stupor.     The  conductor  put  him  off  at  Minor. 

Mr.  Carter — whom  I  had  telegraphed  to  meet 
me— stowed    his   amiable  relative  away  in  the 
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should  I  be  compelled  to  converse  with  this 
man,  after  all  that  his  relations  had  inflicted 
upon  me  ?  I  opened  the  bag  and  took  from  it 
what  I  afterwards  learned  is  technically  known 
as  a  "  six-shooter." 

For  the  second  time  that  day  Townsend 
Ward  sat  down  opposite  me,  talking  volubly  and 
foolishly  about  the  feud. 

Presently  I  spoke. 

"Townsend  Ward,"  I  said,  "do  you  see  this 
pistol  ?" 

He  half  stopped  his  talk  and  in  a  dazed  way 
looked  at  me. 

"This  is  one  of  the  pistols  your  cowardly 
brother-in-law  gave  me  this  morning,"  I  con- 
tinued. "It  is  loaded.  Now,  please  under- 
stand that  I  don't  wish  to  speak  to  you— don't 


carriage  before  he  gave  me  opportunity  to  speak. 

I  had  just  said,  sternly,  "  Here  is  your  bag,' 
when  two  men  stepped  quietly  up  and  arrested 
the  astonished  Kentuckian. 

"  Your  little  bag  trick  didn't  work  so  well  as 
you  thought  it  would,  Mr.  Carter,"  said  one  of 
them.  "  We've  got  you  now  on  the  evidence 
of  the  things  this  girl's  been  carrying  around. 

"Yes,  miss"  —  turning  to  me  —  "we've  fol- 
lowed you  all  day,  being,  as  we  were,  pretty 
sure  this  morning  what  this  rascal  was  up  to. 
1  le's  suspected  of  a  number  of  things  connected 
with  the  feud,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we've 
been  able  to  corner  him." 

"  And  say,  young  lady,"  the  second  officer  put 
in,  "  take  a  bit  of  friendly  advice,  and  get  home 
to  your  mother." 


A  Lady  at  the  Court  of  the  Amir. 

By  Mrs.   Frank   Martin. 

II. 

Mrs.   Martin  has  lately  arrived  in   England  from  Afghanistan,  where  her  husband  holds  the  important 

post    of   Engineer-in-Chief  to    the    Amir.      In    this  paper    she    describes    the    things    she    saw   and    the 

people  and  places  she  visited  in  the  little-known  city  of  Kabul,  the  Amir's  capital. 


WAS  the  fust  woman  to  ride  a 
bicycle  in  Kabul,  and  my  machine 
was  a  source  of  great  amusement  to 
the  people,  who  were  intensely  sur- 
prised at  it.  Often  I  met  the  little 
Princes — the  present  Amir's  sons — the  eldest  a 
boy  of  nine  years  of  age  and  the  youngest  three 
years  old,  and  we  had  to  dismount  while  the 
little  Prince  examined  the  bicycle  and  asked  my 
husband  to  get  him  one  too.  The  roads  are 
not  J  but  they  are  not  really  bad,  and  we 

used  to  go  miles  out  on  our  machines.  A 
favourite  spin  was  around  the  gardens  of  the 
Amir's  palace.  At  first  the  poor  Sepoys  of  the 
guard  ran  after  our  cycles  the  whole  way,  but  we 
told  them  that  we  could  go  alone  and  asked 
them  not  to  trouble,  and  we  used  to  go  long 
distances  without  a  guard.  It  was  quite  a  treat  to 
ilone  among  the  glorious  fruit-laden  gardens 
of  Kabul.  The  Summer  Palace  of  Bagbala, 
shown  in  the  photo,  on  the  next  page,  which  is 
situated  some  few  miles  out  of  the  city,  was  a 
favourite  excursion  with  us.  It  was  a  perfect 
dream,  with  its  vineyards  and  orange  groves. 
I  he  s  ii-'-  of  danger  which  I  felt  at  being  alone 
t  exhilarating,  and  at  first   I   was  rather 


disappointed  at  finding  that  we  could  ride  about 
quite  quietly  without  any  danger  from  ferocious 
hillmen  and  others. 

After  one  of  these  excursions  the  Amir  wrote 
to  my  husband  and  said  that  we  were  not  to  go 
about  alone,  as  "  there  were  madmen  in  every 
country,  even  as  in  England, '  and  he  sent  us 
some  sowars  to  ride  with  us  whenever  we  went 
out  cycling.  Every  afternoon  expectant  crowds 
waited  at  the  gate  of  our  house  to  see  us 
start  off,  and  the  children  in  their  delight  used 
to  scream  and  shout  after  us.  If  we  met  a  man 
ruling  and  the  road  was  narrow  he  would  always, 
with  the  greatest  courtesy,  dismount  to  let  us  go 
by.  On  one  occasion  we  rode  to  the  gardens  as 
usual,  but  found  the  road  barricaded  and  men 
on  guard.  We  were  told  that  the  wife  of  Prince 
Xasrullah,  with  her  slave-girls,  was  in  the  garden. 
When  she  heard  that  I  was  riding  my  cycle, 
however,  she  sent  word  tor  me  to  go  to  her. 
Accordingly  I  rode  up,  and  she  was  much 
amused  at  the  machine,  while  her  women  asked 
me  if  I  would  teach  them  to  ride. 

The  Afghan  women  are  sweet  and  charming, 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  very  pretty.  I 
Only   once   saw  a   plairi    woman   in   Afghanistan. 
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As  a  rule  they  have  beautiful  figures,  and  with 
their  olive  skins  and  dark,  lustrous  eyes  are 
wonderfully  handsome. 

Soon  after   my  arrival    I  was    summoned   by 
the   Queen    to    "  say    salaam  "    to    her.     When 
Mis.    Daly,    who    acted    as    interpreter,    and    I 
arrived     we   found    her    seated  on    a    charpoy 
covered   with   lovely   sable    skins    and    wearing 
a    priceless    sable     cloak      over    the    ordinary 
picturesque  indoor  dress  of  the  Afghans.     We 
were  offered  tea  and  trays  of  cakes  and  sweets, 
and  I  became  the  object  of  most  embarrassing 
criticism  on  the 
p  a  it    of    t  h e 
women,  who  said 
that   I   was  very 
fair,  but  that  my 
eyes   were  too 
small   and   my 
nose    too    big. 
My     dress     was 
much    admired, 
especially    its 
chiffon      trim- 
ming.   "  English 
w o m  en,"    th  e 
ladies    said, 
"have  very  beau- 
tiful small  waisls. 
T  h  e     Kabul 
women    are    too 
big!"      The 
Queen    wanted 
to  know    if    I 
loved    my    hus- 
band, and    then 
asked    had    he 
any  other  wives  ? 
I      emphatically 
replied,  "  No  ; 


Englishmen    are 
supposed  to have 
only   one    wife." 
This     statement 
the    Queen    ob- 
viously found  it 
hard  to  believe. 
My  next    two 
photographs  are 
views  of  portions 
of    the    Queen's 
rooms    in     the 
harem      serai. 
They  are  very 
gorgeous,    but 
much  of  the  glass 
is    of    a    tawdry 
character.    I  was 
received    by  the 
Queen  in  a  room  curtained  off  at  the  end,  and  once 
I  dined  in  the  room  shown  in  the  second  picture. 
On  one  of  our  visits  to  the  harem  a  Nautch  was 
given  in  our  honour,  but  after  about  a  half-hour 
of  the   tom-toms  and   songs  we   found  the  per- 
formance   somewhat    tiring.       We    were     also 
regaled    with   an    "  English   lunch,"   which    was 
laid   for  us  in  one   of  the  rooms   shown  in  the 
photograph,    while   the   women    sat    round  and 
served  us.     They   felt  my  cheeks  and  rubbed 
my    face,    wondering    audibly    "  what    made    it 
white."     Then  they  looked  at  the  charms  on 
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my  bangle  and  examined  my  hat.  The  women 
were  so  beautiful  that  I  felt  I  could  look  at 
them  all  day  and  never  tire,  and  they  were  in 
every  way  so  kind  and  charming  that  I  quite 
enjoyed  my  stay  in  the  harem. 

While  in  Kabul  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  the  festival  of  Gheshim,  or  the  "  Feast 
of  Lights,"  which  is  held  to  commemorate  the 
bestowal  upon  the  Amir  of  the  title  of  "  Light 
ol  the  faith."  The  festival  occurs  in  August, 
and  the  whole  city  is  lighted  by  thousands  of 
little  oil  lamps  a  beautiful  and  curious  sight. 
We  were  invited  by  the  Queen  to  witness  the 
festivities  from  her  garden  palace.  She  sent  her 
carriage  for  us,  and  after  a  drive  of  six  miles  we 
came  to  the  palace— a  lovely  edifice  nestling  in 
a  perfect  bower  of  roses  and  surrounded  by 
marble  fountains.  A  wide  wall  of  canvas  was 
stretched  round  the  garden  to  inclose  the  palace 
from  the  outer  world.  On  arrival  we  were 
rei  ived  by  an  old  lady,  who  conducted  us  to 
the  Queen,  who  was  seated  <n\  a  magnificenl 
cushion  in  a  room  literally  blazing  with  larg< 
ulass  <  handeliers.      We   were  then  asked  to  take 

a  cushion,  and  as  we  sal  down  slave-girls  stood 
round  fanning  us  with  large  fans.  Other  slaves 
brought  in  tea,  set  out  on  a  golden  tray 
covered  with  an  embroidered  cloth,  and  as  we 
sipped  the  fragrant  beverage  the  Queen  inquired 
alter  our  health  ;  she  then  turned  to  the  subject 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  anxiously  inquired  what 


she  was  like  and 
whether  she  was 
tall  or  short, 
young  or  old.  T 
happened,  to  be 
wearing  a  muff 
chain,  to  which 
the  Queen  took 
a  fancy  ;  she 
asked  me  to  give 
it  to  her  as  a 
pattern.  This 
chain  she  had 
copied  in  pearls 
and  diamonds, 
and  also  in  tur- 
quoises and  dia- 
monds. In  ex- 
change for  my 
chain  she  took 
from  her  own 
jewel-case  a  gold 
chain  set  with 
pearls,  which  she 
graciously  pre- 
sented to  me. 
While  on  the 
subject  of  pre- 
cious stones  I  may  say  that  turquoises  are  worn 
by  men  and  women  alike  in  Kabul.  Everyone 
has  these  beautiful  stones,  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  keep  off  "  the  evil  eye."  Once 
when  my  little  boy  was  taken  ill  in  Kabul  a  man 
sent  me  a  turquoise,  advising  me  never  to  let 
the  boy  go  out  in  the  gardens  without  the  tur- 
quoise on  his  forehead.  This  being  impossible, 
however,  I  kept  the  stone  myself. 

During  our  stay  at  the  Queen's  garden 
palace  we  lived  in  an  arbour  in  the  gardens 
beside  a  marble  fountain.  The  arbour  was 
completely  surrounded  by  a  trellis  and  mosquito- 
nets  ;  the  interior  of  the  apartment  was  gorgeous. 
From  the  ceiling  hung  Cashmere  cloths,  while 
cloth  of  gold  curtains  hung  at  the  doors.  Even 
the  bed  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
the  height  of  luxury  was  reached  with  sheets  ol 
filmy,  gauzy  silk  and  pillows  of  silk  velvet.  The 
slave  girls  deputed  to  wait  on  us  watched  us  with 
embarrassing  curiosity,  and  never  left  us  alone 
lor  a  moment.  We  had  no  washstand,  and  ac- 
cordingly had  to  perform  our  ablutions  at  the 
marble  fountain,  which  was  quite  a  novel  experi- 
ence. *  >n  the  day  of  the  festival  the  Queen 
sent  for  me  and  asked  me  to  bring  the  hair 
curlers  I  used.  She  made  nie  <  nil  her  hair  loi 
her,  and  then  asked  me  to  order  for  her  a  do/en 
ol    I  Iinde's  tortoiseshell  curlers. 

At  the  "least    of    Lights"  it  is   customarj 

for  all    die   women    dependent   on    the   Amir's 
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oounty  to  be  invited  to  the  Queen's  palace.  One 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  entertainment 
is  a  great  procession  to  the  Durbar  Hall,  headed 
by  the  Queen  herself,  dressed  in  most  elaborate 
robes  and  with  a  diamond  tiara  on  her  head. 
All  the  ladies  wear  artificial  flowers  in  their  ears, 
and  carry  a  sunshade  and  a  feather  fan.  In 
this  procession  we  walked  behind  the  Queen, 
and  on  reaching  the  Durbar  Hall  were  provided 


to  put  it  down.  English  women  look  so  pretty 
in  veils  and  they  are  so  becoming.  When  I 
have  a  wife  she  shall  wear  an  English  veil." 

We  were  also  presented  to  the  present  Amir, 
who  sent  his  carriage  for  us  from  Hendekhi 
Palace,  three  miles  out  of  Kabul,  where  he  was 
then  living.  When  we  were  ushered  into  his 
presence  he  was  engaged  in  signing  State  papers, 
and   asked    to    be    excused  for  a  few  minutes. 
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with  seats  on  a  dais  at  her  feet.  Near  the 
Queen  sat  the  mother  of  the  late  Amir  and  the 
present  Amir's  wife.  After  a  few  debutantes 
had  been  presented  the  Queen  rose,  and  we 
accompanied  her  to  a  high  tower,  screened  with 
thick  reed  curtains,  from  which  place  we  wit- 
nessed the  performance  in  the  courtyard  below. 
The  programme  included  rope-walking  and 
wrestling  bouts,  and  concluded  with  a  weird 
war-dance,  a  most  peculiar  movement,  in  which 
the  men  brandished  their  swords  and  looked 
perfectly  fearful. 

On  the  termination  of  the  performance  we 
were  sent  by  the  Queen  to  "  say  salaam  "  to  her 
son,  who  held  a  durbar  outside  the  palace.  The 
young  Prince  was  most  gracious,  and  asked  us 
to  dine  with  him.  We  ate  at  a  table  set  apart 
for  us,  and  were  stared  out  of  countenance  by 
the  men  who  surrounded  us,  and  who  had 
evidently  never  seen  an  Englishwoman  at  table 
before.  The  Prince  asked  Mrs.  Daly  why  I 
had  put  up  my  veil,  and  she  said  that  it  was 
because  I  was  having  my  dinner.  Ladies' 
i  \eiiing  dress  is  absolutely  tabooed  in  Kabul  ; 
the  people  would  be  greatly  shocked  at  any 
glimpse  of  arms  or  shoulders.  In  response  to 
Mrs.   Daly's  answer   the  Prince  said:    "Tell   her 


After  being  regaled  with  the  usual  tea  and  cakes 
he  talked  to  us  about  our  house,  hoped  we  were 
quite  comfortable,  and  begged  us  to  let  him 
know  if  ever  we  wanted  anything.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  audience  the  Prince  arranged 
that  we  should  be  served  with  ices  in  the  garden, 
in  order  that  we  might  enjoy  the  magnificent 
view.  We  whiled  away  the  afternoon  on  a  flower- 
laden  terrace  commanding  a  perfectly  lovely 
view  of  the  valley  and  plain  of  Chardeh 
below  us.  In  the  far  distance  rose  the  dark 
ranges  of  the  mountains,  backed  by  the  mighty 
snow-ranges.  It  was  one  of  those  windy  days 
with  a  dust  storm  looming  in  the  distance  for 
which  Kabul  is  famous,  and  while  we  waited 
for  the  wind  to  abate  the  hours  slipped  by,  until 
it  got  so  late  that  the  Prince  suggested  we 
should  stay  to  dinner,  to  which  we  gladly 
assented.  The  dinner  was  in  every  way  ex- 
cellent,  with  a  menu  written  in  English.  I  had 
quite  expected  to  be  placed  at  a  side-table, 
being  (from  a  Mohammedan  point  of  view)  an 
infidel,  but  to  my  surprise  I  was  given  the  post 
of  honour  at  the  Prince's  right  hand. 

Our  host  was  charming,  and  I  quite  enjoyed 
the  evening,  although  I  was  the  only  woman 
present  and  felt  somewhat  strange.    After  dinner 
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the  men  played  cards  and  dominoes  at  small 
tables,  and  it  was  not  until  midnight  that  we 
left  in  the  Prince's  carriage,  provided  with  an 
escort  and  a  pass,  without  which  no  one  is 
supposed  to  be  out  after  9  p.m. 

The  present  Amir  is  a  most  kind  and  amiable 
man.  He  is  very  friendly  towards  the  English, 
and,  like  his  father,  is  anxious  to  do  all  in 
his  power  for  the  improvement  of  his  country. 
He  is  beloved  by  all  the  people  and  particularly 
by  the  soldiers.  Before  he  came  to  the  throne 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Government.     Once  a  week  he  held  a  Court  in 


tion  of  the  Amir.  But  there  is  really  scarcely 
anything  that  cannot  be  manufactured  in  these 
shops,  and  my  husband  even  constructed  a 
bath-chair,  in  which  the  late  Amir  used  to  ride 
when  he  went  out  to  the  gun  trials.  Abdur 
Rahman  evinced  the  greatest  possible  interest 
in  the  gun  factory,  and  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  better  manufactured  articles.  This,  he 
supposed,  was  due  to  Mr.  Fleischer's  nationality, 
for  he  knew  the  Germans  were  noted  for  their 
guns.  Smokeless  powder  and  even  artificial 
teeth  are  manufactured  in  the  shops,  in  which  is 
also  a  plant   for   making  soap  and   candles.     I 
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the  Salaam  Khana,  or  Durbar  Hall,  where  he 
judged  the  various  cases  that  were  brought  to 
him.  Every  Thursday,  too,  he  held  a  review 
of  the  troops  just  outside  the  city  on  the  new 
parade  -round,  where  are  some   fine  barracks. 

On  these  occasions  Prince  Habibullah  wore  a 
uniform  almost  entirely  covered  with  gold  lace. 
These  military  reviews  are  always  very  imposing, 
as  the  soldiers  are  all  well  built  men  and  each 
regiment  has  its  distinctive  uniform. 

The  workshops,  with  their  enormous  native 
staff,  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  life  of 
Kabul.  They  have  been  very  much  extendi  d 
since  they  were  photographed  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  My  husband  is  busily 
engaged  from  9  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  in  superintend 
ing  these  great  workshops.  The  gun  factory  is 
in  charge  of  a  German,  Mr.  Fleischer,  who  turns 
out  very  fine  field  p  greatly  to  the  sati  I 


remember  once  walking  through  the  workshops 
and  seeing  a  large  notice  to  the  effect  that 
500  rupees  reward  would  be  given  to  any  man 
making  serviceable  candles.  I  believe  there 
was  at  first  a  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the  wicks 
right,  but  as  the  late  Amir  wanted  everything 
manufactured  in  the  workshops  such  as 
candles,  soap,  ?tc. — to  be  made  from  materials 
found  in  Kabul,  he  preferred  to  exercise  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Kabulis  rather  than  order  the 
wicks  from  India  or  England. 

The     workmen     are     most     intelligent.       The 
Afghans  Used  often  to  ask  me  for  "that  wonder 

ful  English  soap  that  made  1  lotto  5  so  white  " 
Sunlight  soap.  Even  the  present  Amir  had 
heard  of  this  much  -  advertised  article,  and 
accordingly  I  senl  him  a  box,  with  which  he  was 
delight  d.  i  he  Afghans  would  take  a  fancy  to 
the  most   extraordinary  things.     I  once  had  to 
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send  to  India  for  four  dozen  safety-pins  for  the 
late  Amir,  as  the  Afghans  had  never  seen  them 
before.  I  was  also  commanded  to  have  an 
English  tea -gown  made  for  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess.  One  of  the  late  Amir's  agents 
took  a  cinematograph  to  Kabul,  which  greatly 
amused  the  people.  When  I  was  leaving 
Kabul  a  man  asked  me  to  get  him  a  dozen 
of  "that  nice  English  medicine"  called  Pilsener 
beer  ! 

On  the  whole  I  had  a  very  good  time  at 
Kabul.  Eife  wa~  certainly  dull  at  times  in  this 
beautiful  city,  but  everybody  was  very  kind  to 
us,  and  the  late  Amir  did  all  in  his  power  to 
make  my  stay  pleasant.  The  people  were  ex- 
tremely courteous  and  treated  us  with  the 
greatest  respect.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
English  people  have 
endeared  themselves 
to  the  Afghans,  and 
there  is  no  person 
more  loved  than  Mrs. 
Daly,  who  is  devoting 
her  life  to  the  sick  of 
Kabul.  During  the 
epidemic  of  cholera 
List  year  she  attended 
the  poor  people  night 
and  day,  never  taking 
any  rest.  Her  efforts 
are  much  appreciated, 
and  the  grateful 
people  themselves 
say,  "  How  can  we 
help  but  love  those 
who  do  us  good  ?  " 
I  never  found  the 
Afghans  treacherous, 
but  good  friends  if 
treated    well.      They 

often  said  to  me,  "  We  hated  the  English  till 
they  came  to  live  amongst  us,  but  now  we  love 
them,  as  we  know  they  are  good." 

Kabul  is  a  city  of  contrasts.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, on  looking  at  my  next  photo,  would 
think  it  possible  that  within  such  a  gate  could 
exist  the  beautiful  buildings  which  are  shown  in 
the  pictures  accompanying  this  article  ?  Prince 
Nasrullah  has  built  himself  a  house  called  Dor- 
chester House,  which  is  a  facsimile  of  Dor- 
iter  House,  Park  Lane,  and  it  gives  one 
quite  a  shock  to  see  a  bit  of  palatial  London  in 
the  mids!  of  Kabul  scenery.  The  present  Amir 
is  also  building  himself  a  beautiful  house,  which 
will  be  fitted  with  the  electric  light  and  "all 
modern  improvements." 

The  spring  in  Kabul  is  a  wonderful  season, 
and  the  sun  shines  brightly  the  whole  day  long, 
while  there  is  a  freshness  and  exhilaration  in  the 


air  which  I  have  felt  in  no  other  country.  My 
boy  was  very  delicate  at  home,  but  a  stay  of 
only  nine  months  in  Kabul  made  him  quite 
strong.  The  Governor  of  Dacca,  who  saw  the 
boy  when  I  took  him  up  to  Kabul,  on  my  return 
journey  to  India  said,  "  You  took  a  fragile 
flower  to  Kabul,  and  you  have  brought  back  a 
healthy  boy  ! " 

Kabul  is  a  dull  place  for  an  Englishwoman, 
but  this  year  there  will  be  a  German  lady,  Mrs. 
Eleischer,  and  her  young  baby,  and  I  dare  say 
by  comparing  notes  on  the  growth  of  our  babies' 
teeth  and  other  all-absorbing  topics  we  shall 
manage  to  pass  the  time. 

There  were  some  bad  earthquake  shocks  in 
the  autumn,  and  as  more  were  expected  the 
late   Amir  gave  orders  that  all  the  people  in 
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the  old  houses  in  the  city  were  to  live  in 
tents.  We  had  a  tent  sent  to  us  by  the  present 
Amir,  which  we  pitched  in  the  garden  in  case 
of  emergency.  All  the  Afghan  children  were 
taken  up  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  made  to 
pray,  and  it  was  very  sweet  to  hear  their  young 
shrill  voices  calling  to  "  Allah  "  to  spare  the  city. 
This  general  supplication  lasted  until  eleven  at 
night.  The  Afghans  are  a  religious  people,  and 
the  first  word  a  child  is  taught  is  "  Allah,"  the 
name  of  God.  Three  times  a  day  a  muezzin 
summons  the  people  to  prayer.  From  the  roof 
of  the  mosque  he  weirdly  chants,  "  Pray  !  This 
is  the  time  for  prayer;  prayer  is  better  than 
sleep." 

When  my  delightful  visit  came  to  an  end 
the  Amir  sent  me  a  letter  saying  that  he 
would  pray  to  God  to  keep  me  and  my  boy 
always     well      and      prosperous.        He     ordered 
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for  me  a  special  taktrewan  oh  !  those  tak- 
trewans  ! — and  baggage  horses,  and  told  off  a 
man  to  look  after  the  tents  and  another  to 
assume  sole  charge  of  the  lovely  Persian  rugs 
which  were  sent  as  carpets  for  the  tents.  I 
travelled  alone,  with  an  escort  of  fifteen  sowars. 
The  first  march  out  we  had  to  sleep  in  a  cave, 
which  was  entered  by  a  tiny  opening  in  the  top 
of  the  rock,  and  which  proved  more  comfortable 
than  it  looked.  The  whole  country  was  deeply 
covered  with  snow,  and  my  temporary  resting- 
place  was  heated  by  a  tire  kindled  in  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  tent.  The  baggage  animals, 
carrying  the  tents,  had  not  arrived  owing  to  the 
terrible  condition  of  the  roads,  and  at  first 
1  thought    I   would   rather   wait   for  them    than 


ling  was   made  much   worse   by   the   deep  snow 
and  the  bitter  cold. 

At  1  >acca  I  wanted  to  go  straight  on  through 
the  Khyber  Pass,  as  I  had  been  doing  double 
marches  to  get  down  quickly,  but  thi  i  rnor 
would  not  let  me  proceed,  as  the  Pass  was 
closed,  and  he  said  the  escort  on  the  British 
frontier  would  not  be  there.  I  told  him  I  did 
not  mind,  and  that  I  intended  to  go  through. 
The  poor  Governor  was  in  a  dreadful  stati 
mind  and  asked  my  servants  to  try  and  persuade 
me  to  stop.  "  If  the  mem  gets  shot  at  by  the 
Afridis,"  he  said,  plaintively,  "  the  Amir  Sahib 
will  kill  me."  As  I  did  not  want  to  have 
the  poor  man  punished  I  stayed  at  I  >aeca, 
much   to  my  disgust,  for  I  did  not  like  being 


sleep  in  that  weird  cave,  but  the  cold  wa 
intense  and  my  boy  was  so  tired  1l1.1t  1  had  no 
choice     We  had  our  own  beds,  fortunately,  ■>  ■ 
I  don't  think  anything  would  have  induced  me 
leep  on  .1  native  charp* 
'I'd.-  servants  were  wonderful  men,  and  in  a 
short  time  provided  me  with  quite  a  nice  dinner 
ol    three    1 1  »urses  :  not   only   did   tl 
this  ever)  night,  hut  they  also  buill   me  .1  fire 
place  made  ol  earth.     The  Amir  had  given  the 
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to  the  villages  and  procure  us  meat,  milk,  and 
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in  Kabul  who  ball  1  l  id. 

I  ■    ■ .  .  tedi<  >u  s  journey,  not  nearly 

le  jouri  'ill.  and  travel 


so  delayed  on  my  way.     finally  the  Governor 

mpanied    us   to  Lundi    Khana,  am 
certificate    from  m  ty  that    I   had  an 

quite  safe  at  the  bord<  is  of  the  Amir's  I 
I    was   then   given    in  cl  K 

Pities,  a\m\  in  the  :  to  1  undi  Kotal, 

where    1    was   glad    to    rest.       I  no 

Pi  itish   troops  at  that  place  on  m\  but 

Major    and     Mrs     I  Dundee,    wh 

tn  in-  l\    kind  to  me   and  I 

I 

al    takti  ould 

d  to 

!        a    in    tl.  1    had 

But    finally    I     aim 

and  sound. 
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AN     EXPERIENCE    WITH     SARDINIAN    BRIGANDS 
By  Samuel  Wells,  F.R.G.S.,  F.A.I. 

An  interesting    sidelight  on   the  conditions    of    life    in    Sardinia     to-day.       The  officials    in 

Rome  told  Mr.  Wells  that  brigandage  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  while  he  was  staying  in 

Tortoli,  the  chief  port   of  the   island,  a  band  of  brigands  entered  the    town    and   sacked    the 

squire's  house  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  police,  killing  two  men  who  resisted  them. 


I.\  we  mentioned  the  word 
"brigands"  in  Rome,  with  refer- 
ence to  Sardinia,  the  Government 
officials  would  admit  nothing  which 
placed  tin;  island  in  an  unfavourable 
light.  They  would  not  even  allow  the  existence 
of  the  vendetta,  and  as  to  brigandage  "  Why,  it 
is  ancient  history,"  they  said,  smilingly.  So 
much  for  official  opinion  ! 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Aranci  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  promiscuous  group  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  clad  in  sheep-skins, 
flowery  silks,  green  leather  jackets,  and  crimson 
velvet  vests,  with  wild  masses  of  black  hair 
lopped  by  strange  Phrygian  caps.  A  news 
vendor  was  distributing  the  latest  local  publica- 


tions. We  bought  a  paper  from  him,  and  the 
first  thing  we  saw  was  a  paragraph  to  the  effect 
that  the  well-known  brigand  Mula,  after  killing 
a  couple  of  people,  had  affixed  a  notice  to  the 
church  door  at  Oliena  forbidding  anyone  "  to 
work  for,  buy  the  produce  of,  or  take  the 
farms  "  of  certain  families,  under  penalty  of 
having  to  pay  dearly  for  the  privilege.  Another 
note,  referring  to  a  band  of  brigands  who  had 
been  surrounded  during  an  affray,  naively 
concluded  :  "  The  fugitives  from  the  police 
fortunately  escaped  "  ! 

These  paragraphs  did  not  quite  bear  out  the 
"  ancient  history  "  statements  of  the  mainland 
officials  ;  but  it  was  not  until  some  time  had 
elapsed  that  we  came  really  in    touch  with  these 
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"  Kings  of  the  Mountains,"  as  they  are  called, 
though  we  found  that  the  picturesque  and  fas- 
cinating brigand  of  romance  is  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo — if,  indeed,  he  ever  existed. 

We  had  visited  the  prehistoric  graves  which 
we  had  come  to  inspect,  and,  crossing  the  hills, 
saw  before  us  the  little  town  of  Tortoli,  which, 
although  two  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  chief 
port  of  the  province.  It  has  an  episcopal 
palace  and  fertile  lands  surrounding  it.  Indeed, 
Nature  appears  to  have  given  everything  to  the 
people— save  only  the  spirit  of  industry,  for  the 
population  have  been  noted  from  time  imme- 
morial for  their  idleness  and  crime.  Less  than 
a  century  ago  the 
murders  averaged  a 
couple  of  hundred 
yearly. 

Our  evening  meal 
over,  the  flask  of 
Malvasia  replenished, 
and  the  lire  bright,  our 
host  complied  with 
our  request  for  details 
concerning  recent  acts 
of  brigandage.  We 
c o  u 1 d  not  have 
touched  upon  a  more 
prolific  subject.  We 
sat  astounded,  listen- 
ing to  the  calm  nar- 
ration of  hereditary 
hatreds  and  long  and 
sanguinary  vendettas 
still  active,  and 
tragedies  daily  occur- 
ring amongst  these 
peasants.  The  land- 
lord quite  agreed  that 
the  district  is  suffi- 
ciently fertile  to  pro 
vide  well  for  all  the 
needs  of  the   people, 

but  lie  pointed  out  that  a  properly  organized 
robbery  makes  up  for  a  good  deal  of 
idleness.  "  It  is  the  custom,  signor,"  he 
said;  "what  would  you?"  At  one  time 
or  another  particularly  when,  as  in  winter- 
time, povertj  presses  -the  men  take  arms  and 
descend  up  in  some  hamlet.  Here  they  attai  k 
the  house  of  a  notable,  possibly  strangling  him, 
burn  his  house,  and  bear  away  all  his  valuables. 
These  raids  are  always  planned  and  carried  out 
with  as  much  care  and  precision  as  a  military 
expedition.  The  victim's  servants  are  usually 
bribed  by  a  promise  ol  a  share  in  the  booty, 
which  makes  the  work  much  easier. 

Thinking  of  the  romantic  little  town,  with  its 
church  nestling  so  peacefully  amid  the  trees,  we 
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found  it  almost  impossible,  in  that  year  of  grace 
1894,  to  believe  the  landlord's  weird  stories  of 
pillage  and  murder ;  and  yet  we  were  about  to 
have  sufficient  proof  of  their  absolute  truth. 

Soon  after  midnight  we  were  awakened  by 
the  firing  of  many  guns  and  loud  and  peremptory 
shouts  of  "  Niscinuo  besseda  "  ("  Let  no  one 
come  out  ! ").  As  these  sounds  gradually  faded 
away  in  the  distance  we  deemed  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour  and  remained  in  our  rooms. 
As  the  sequel  showed,  it  was  lucky  for  us  that 
we  did  so.  Very  early  in  the  morning  we  arose, 
unrefreshed,  and  went  downstairs,  when  the 
excited   landlord  unfolded   to  us  a    marvellous 

tale    of     the     night's 
happenings. 

It  seems  that  the 
brigands  had  come 
down  from  the  hills 
and  attacked  the 
house  of  Signor  Vil- 
lorio  Depau,  a  rich 
squire  who  resided  at 
one  end  of  the  village. 
Nearly  a  hundred  men 
with  blackened  faces, 
each  wearing  a  white 
handkerchief  as  a  sign, 
had  surrounded  the 
place  and  commenced 
business  by  firing  at 
all  the  windows  of  the 
neighbouring  houses 
in  order  to  discourage 
spectators.  This 
fusillade  was  kept  up 
for  about  two  hours. 
It  was  a  needless 
waste  of  ammunition, 
for  not  a  soul  in  the 
village  dreamed  of  in- 
terfering, although  the 
firing  could  be  heard 
miles  away.  About  forty  of  the  brigands  then 
battered  down  the  wall  of  the  courtyard  and 
rushed  towards  the  back  door  with  axes  in  their 
hands,  doubling  themselves  up  like  Red  Indians 
on  the  warpath.  The  noise  of  their  onslaught 
woke  up  two  men  servants  sleeping  in  the  stable. 
One  of  these  immediately  opened  the  doi ir,  cry- 
ing, "Who  goes  there?"  Simultaneously  in  the 
charming  Sardinian  fashion  he  fired  his  gun  at 
the  brigands.  <  >ne  of  the  men  was  hit,  but  a  few 
moments  later,  after  oflf<  1111-  a  stout  resistance, 
Joseph  was  struck  down,  whilst  his 
companion,  trussed  and  bound,  with  his  head 
wrapped  in  a  horse-cloth,  served  as  ;t  seat  for 
the  four  men  who  were  left  to  guard  him. 

Onl)     Mi-.    Depau,  her  baby,  her  old   father, 
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ana  two  maids  were  in  the  house — a  fact  the 
miscreants  were  doubtless  aware  of.  Alarmed 
by  the  noise,  the  family  crept  very  silently 
through  a  hole — probably  prepared  for  just 
such  an  emergency — into  the  space  between 
the  rafters  and  the  bedroom  ceilings.  There 
they   remained,   half  suffocated  and    trembling 


All  this  time  the  armed  police,  stationed  in 
the  town  by  a  paternal  Government  for  the 
protection  of  the  public,  had  been  firing — from 
a  safe  distance — on  the  brigands.  One  shot,  and 
one  only,  hit  a  brigand,  but  the  man  who  fired 
it  fell  mortally  wounded  the  moment  afterwards. 
The  band,  having  packed  up  their  plunder,  retired 


with  fear  lest  they 
should  be  d  i  s- 
covered.  The  tiny 
six-months-old  baby, 
happily,  slept  con- 
tentedly in  its 
mother's  arms,  and 
made  no  n  o  i  s  e 
during  the  two  in- 
terminable hours 
which  the  brigands 
spent  in  plundering. 
They  flung  the  furni 
ture  about,  scatter- 
ing and  trampling 
on  everything,  the 
object  of  their 
irch  being  only 
coin — gold  or  silver. 
At  length  they  came 
upon  their  spoil, 
contained  in  an  antique  piece  of  furniture. 
Here  they  found  over  a  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  gold  pieces  (old  marenghi)  and  four 
hundred  pounds'  worth  of  old  Venetian  gold 
sequins  —  Signor  Depau's  share  of  a  find  of 
treasure- trove  made  some  years  previously. 
The  discovery  of  this  hoard  was  hailed  with 
whoops  of  delight. 
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their  mountain  fast- 
nesses. 

We  told  the  inn- 
keeper that  the 
affair  would  not 
have  occurred  had 
Signor  1 )  e p  a  u 
placed  his  money 
in  a  bank.  Why, 
we  asked,  should  a 
man  keep  a  couple 
of  thousand  pounds 
in  his  house?  It 
appears,  however, 
that  the  Sardes  still 
adhere  to  the  cus- 
toms and  ideas  of 
centuries  ago,  and 
h  o  a  r  d  up  t  h  e  i  r 
money  like  misers. 
A  little  while  before  this  same  band  had 
made  a  raid  on  the  Baroness  Ciancio,  taking 
twelve  thousand  pounds  from  a  chest  of 
drawers  in  her  palace.  Signor  Depau,  who 
had  been  called  home  by  telegraph,  was  re- 
monstrated with  for  not  possessing  a  good  safe. 
'•What  would  lie  the  good?"  he  asked.  "If 
the    brigands    had    penetrated    into    the    house 
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when  I  was  there  it  would  have  merely 
been  a  question  of  assassination  or  handing 
over  the  keys."  And  this  is  life  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  brigandage  is  officially  "  ancient 
history  "  ! 

A  little  later  we  heard  that  a  headless  body 


r  "-* 


end.  Their  absence  is  not  even  noticed  in 
many  cases  until  the  Government  calls  out  the 
military  levies,  when  those  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  robberies  or  vendetta  are  simply 
entered  as  "disappeared." 

When  we  got  home  we  looked  through  the 
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had  been  found  in  the  woods — most  probably 
thai  of  the  brignnd  who  had  been  shot  by  the 
servant  and  then  carried  off  by  his  companions. 
1  le  had  probably  suc<  umbed  to  his  injuries 
during  the  retn  at,  and  Ins  comrades  had 
decapitated  him  in  order  to  prevenl  recognition. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  definitely  whether  the 
man  was  a  brigand,  for  man)  men  disappear  in 
the  district  every  year  without  it  ever  being 
known  where  or  how  they  have  come  to  their 


newspapers  for  details  of  the  startling  affair 
which  had  taken  place  al  Tortoli,  but  none 
appeared.  We  accordingly  wrote  to  Sardinia, 
asking  to  be  posted  up  about  "tun"  brigands. 
I  he  reply  was  :  "  The  ( iovernment  has  ordi 
an  inquiry."  This  is  the  usual  remedy,  and  the 
result  is  a  foregone  '■inclusion  tons  of  paper 
wasted,  some  hundreds  ol  pounds  less  in  the 
Treasury,  and  the  "  Kings  of  the  Mountains7' 
still  robbing  and  murdering  with  impunity. 


MOW   RUBBER   15  OBTAINED. 

By  G.  E.  Mayo. 

An  instructive  paper  on  a  little-known  subject.  Every  year  the  demand  for  rubber  is  increasing, 
while  the  supply — owing  to  the  wasteful  methods  of  gathering  now  in  vogue  — is  constantly  diminish- 
ing, though  it  is  possible  that  the  planting  of  many  millions  of  young  trees  may  insure  provision 
for  the  future.     Mr.  Mayo  illustrates  his   article  with   a  set   of  interesting  snap-shots,   showing  every 

phase  of  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  the  precious  gum. 


It  might  seem  the 


SHORT  time  ago  a  report  appeared 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
Government  intended  to  conduct  a 
series  of  experiments  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  rubber  culture 

into  the  Philippine  Islands 

obvious  thing  that 

the    Americans 

should   thus   take 

steps    to   increase 

the    productive 

value  of  their  new 

possessions,      but 

there    is    another 

side  to  this  seem- 
ingly matter-of- 
fact  statement.    It 

is  an  undisputable 

fact,    and    one 

which      may     yet 

be    brought     into 

rather    unpleasant 

prominence,     that 

within     the     past 

decade  a  shortage 


has  arisen 
supply  of 
ru  b  b  e  r. 


shortage  is  due 


in  the 
crude 
This 
to 
two  causes.  One 
is  the  enormous 
increase  in  the 
demand  for  rubber 
from  a  thousand 
and  one  sources  ; 
the  other  the 
wasteful  methods 
pursued  in  col- 
lecting the  raw 
material. 

Every  year  the 
price  of  rubber 
goes  a  little 
higher ;  every  y<  ar 
thr  sources  of  sup- 
ply are  lessened 
by  reckless  in- 
roads, until  the 
time  has  come 
when  the  world's 
supply     is     hope 
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lessly  inadequate  to  the  calls  upon  it.  And 
how  many  great  industries  are  there  which 
do  not,  in  one  way  or  another,  make  use 
of  rubber  ?  A  little  reflection  soon  shows  one 
the  immense  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 
Combs  and  brushes,  the  buttons  on  our  clothes, 

the  handles  on 
our  knives  and 
forks,  the  mats 
and  tiles  on  which 
we  tread,  the  shoes 
with  which  our 
feet  are  shod  on 
rainy  days  and  the 
coats  which  pro- 
tect our  bodies  on 
similar  occasions, 
the  tyres  of  our 
carriages  and 
bicycle  wheels  are 
all  made  from  this 
ubiquitous  article. 
Though  known 
and  valued  all 
over  the  world, 
rubber  has  its  true 
home  in  tropical 
forests.  Its  native 
habitat  is  a  belt 
that  reaches 
around  the  world 
and  extends  from 
the  twentieth 
parallel  of  north 
latitude  to  the 
twenty-fifth  paral- 
lel of  south  lati- 
tude—  a  distance 
of  more  than  three 
thousand  miles. 
Throughout  this 
immense  region, 
wherever  the 
climate  is  hot  and 
moist,  rubber 
flourishes.  More 
than  sixty  varieties 
of  trees  and  vines 
yield  rubber  in 
paying  quantities. 
The    jungles    of 
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India,  the  deadly  swamps  of  Africa,  the  moist 
hill  sides  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
the  vast  river  swamps  of  the  Amazon  are  its 
favourite  haunts. 

The  best  rubber  comes  from  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon   River,  in   Brazil.      Here  a  tree  known 
as  Hevea  Braziliensis  grows  in  lowlands,  which 
are  for  weeks  together  a 
swirling     sea    of    muddy 
water.       The     malarious 
exhalations   of  these   vast 

swamps    are     absolutely 
fatal  to  white  men.     The 

native    Indians,    however. 

thrive  on  the  pestilential 

(lunate,     and     brave      its 
with      impunity. 

1  I  only  in  iheir  native 
tli-  roam 
through  the  forbidding 
wilds  and  gather  die 
rubber  whi<  h  -rows  thi 

With  their  hatchets 
they  51  ar  the  r<  mgh  bai  k 
of  the    //      i  and  pla<  >■ 

tiny  '  up  nil 

tin-  diip.  Then,  when 
the  fli >.\  ha  -  stopped,  they 
collect  tins.-  i  ups  .mil 
take  them  to  the  pi 
where  the  curing  is  to 
done  ;  there  a  lire  is 
made  c  .f  the  nuts  of  the 
Uricuri  palm  and  an 
earthenware    funnel    put 


over  it  to  concentrate  the  smoke.  The  opera- 
tion is  repeated  again  and  again  until  the  mass 
of  gum  weighs  some  twenty-five  pounds.  This 
is  cut  free  from  the  stick  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
Gum  thus  made  is  free  from  twigs  and  other  im- 
purities, and  has  the  greatest  possible  elasticity, 
and  for  this  reason  the  Brazilian  gum  makes  the 
most  valuable  of  all  rubber.  If* that  from  other 
sources  were  as  honestly  and  carefully  treated  it 
would  doubtless  be  as  good. 

The  rubber  of  India  is  obtained  from  Fiats 
elaslica,  a  plant  with  thick,  glossy  leaves.  Its 
trunk  is  upheld  by  thin  roots  creeping  out  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  limbs 
thin  branches  droop  and  thicken  into  new 
trunks.  This  tree  belongs  to  the  nettle  family, 
and  grows  so  slowly  that  it  does  not  become 
large  and  strong  enough  to  bear  bleeding  until 
fourteen  years  old. 

The  swamps  of  the  Congo  and  West  Africa 
furnish  the  rubber  of  Kicksia  African^  a  tree 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  50ft.  or  60ft.  and 
yields  a  fair  quality  of  gum.  A  larger  portion 
of  the  African  supply  comes  from  the  creepers 
and  vines  of  the  Landolphia.  This  plant  bids 
fair  to  relieve  the  little  negro  Republic  of 
Liberia  from  a  debt  which  the  inhabitants  had 
long  regarded  as  hopeless.  Africa  has  also  a 
variety  of  other  roots  and  tubers  which  produce 
rubber  in  paying  quantities. 

Next  to  the    Amazon   region    and    Africa    thfe 
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world's  greatest  rubber-producing  countries  are 
Mexico,  the  Central  American  States,  and  the 
South  American  Republics  of  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Ecuador.  Here  methods  of  curing 
rubber  other  than  those  of  the  Amazon  Indians 
are  followed.  In  Central  America  the  uleros, 
as  those  who  gather  the  gum  are  called,  climb 
the  tree  and  make  V-shaped  notches  all  the  way 
from  the  lower  branches  downward.  In  the 
junction  of  the  lower  V  a  leaf  or  bamboo  funnel 
is  placed  and  underneath  a  vessel  to  catch  the 
milk.  In  about  an  hour  it  ceases  to  flow,  and 
the  ulero  gathers  the  contents  of  the  vessels. 
He  digs  a  little  pit  in  the  earth  and  wets  the 
sides  and  bottom  with  the 
juice  of  a  plant  abundant 
in  these  regions.  This 
prevents  the  rubber  milk 
from  sinking  into  the 
earth.  The  milk  is  poured 
into  the  pit  and  some  of 
the  juice  mixed  in.  This 
has  the  effect  of  solidi- 
fying the  milk  into  a 
spongy,  elastic,  chalk- 
coloured  mass,  which  the 
ulero  stores  in  some  con- 
venient stream. 

This  method  is  much 
quicker  and  easier  than 
smoking  the  gum,  and 
incidentally  oneself,  over 
a  lire.  There  is  the 
further  advantage  that 
gum  so  made  and  stored 
is  well  preserved  by 
abundant  water,  with  pos- 
sibly a  little  earth  from 
the  pit  to  give  additional 
wei- lit.  These  might  add 
to  the  sum  obtained  by 
the  ulero  for  his  rubber  if  the  buyer  were  not 
conversant  with  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  Of 
course,  the  grit  or  gravel  may  break  knives  in 
a  factory  and  so  cost  more  than  the  rubber  is 
worth.  But  then  the  manufacturer  is  no 
acquaintance  of  the  ulero's,  so  why  should  the 
latter  trouble  himself? 

Sometimes  the  rubber  milk  is  left  in  the 
,ui<  nind  until  the  watery  part  filters  away,  leaving 
ih'  gum.  This  process  can  be  followed  only 
in  the  dry  season.  Sometimes  the  milk  is 
mixed  with  a  little  water  and  allowed  to 
coagulate,  when  the  water  is  expelled  by 
pressure  and  the  gum  dried  in  smoke.  Alum, 
salt,  or  an  acid  is  used,  the  gum  being  after- 
wards pressed  or  dried.  Still  another  way  is  to 
mix  lour  to  eight  quarts  of  water  with  a  quart 
of  the  milk,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  until 


the  rubber  rises  to  the  surface,  when  it  is 
washed  and  dried.  Or  the  water  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  and  leave  the  rubber  behind.  These 
methods  are  all  crude,  wasteful,  and  unsatis 
factory.  Better  ways  have  of  late  been  dis- 
covered, and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  come  into 
general  use.  A  machine  was  exhibited  at  the 
Trinidad  Botanical  Gardens  in  1898  which 
separated  in  two  minutes  the  rubber  from  the 
milk  of  the  Castilloa  tree  or  ule  (the  common 
rubber  tree  of  Central  America).  In  three  hours 
rubber  of  fine  marketable  quality  was  produced. 
Such  improvements  in  the  methods  followed 
in   extracting  the  rubber  and  in  caring  for  the 
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trees  are  necessary  to  check  the  rapid  depletion 
of  our  supply.  The  milky  juice  of  the  bark 
from  which  rubber  is  obtained  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  sap  which  circulates  in  the 
wood.  Trees  eight  or  more  years  old,  when 
properly  cared  for,  furnish  sixteen  to  sixty-four 
ounces  of  rubber  gum  annually.  But  not  one 
tree  in  a  hundred  thousand  receives  proper 
attention.  The  ulero  prefers  to  seek  new 
hunting-grounds  rather  than  exercise  a  little  care 
to  preserve  the  tree  which  he  finds.  The  more 
prudent  usually  only  gash  one  side  of  a  tree  at  a 
time  and  then  leave  it  for  a  few  months  to 
partially  recover.  Then  the  ulero  returns  and 
gashes  it  on  the  opposite  side,  which  finishes 
that  tree.  The  two  series  of  cuts  will  girdle  it  in 
a  dozen  places  and  of  course  kill  it. 

In    Ecuador   and    some    other    countries    the 
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natives  simply  cut  the  tree  down  and  are  done 
with  it  at  once. 

The  methods  here  described  are  those 
commonly  followed  in  obtaining  rubber  from 
the  forest  trees.  They  are  effecting  a  certain 
destruction  of  the  sources  of  supply,  while  the 
demand  is  rapidly  growing.  Several  Govern- 
ments have  tried  to  stop  the  destruction,  and 
some  have  in  a  slight  degree  succeeded  in  so 
doing.  Indiscrimi- 
nate slashing  of  the 
trees  has  been  for- 
bidden ;  but  as  the 
rubber  forests  are 
in  the  wildest  and 
most  thinly  -  settled 
regions,  remote  from 
the  ken  of  officials, 
and  where,  more- 
over, the  local 
authorities  are  often 
under  the  influence 
of  the  traders,  such 
laws  have  had  little 
effect.  Another 
means  adopted  has 
been  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of 
rubber  for  a  certain 
period  ;  with  the  net 
result  of 
ing    smuggling 


encourag- 


mto 
the 

countries  and  de- 
priving the  State  of 
the  export  duties  on 
rubber. 

While  the  States 
of  Latin  America 
have  thus  allowed 
one  of  their  chief 
sources  of  revenue 
to  be  wantonly 
destroyed,  various 
causes  have  com- 
bined  to  increase 
the  demand  for  rub- 
ber at  the  other  end 
of  the  trade. 

It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  the  first  rubber  tyres  were  pro- 
duced; to-day  they  are  found  wherever  man 
has  advanced  far  enough  in  civilization  to 
provide  roads  for  them  to  roll  on.  NV\\ 
uses  for  rubber  are  discovered  daily  and 
the  amount  utilized  in  old  industries  grows 
steadily.  Automobiles  and  bicycles  wear  out 
great  quantities  of  rubber  on  paved  streets  and 
roads,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  a  power 
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ful  factor  in  bringing  about  the  improvement  of 
highways.  As  these  improvements  will  bring 
more  rubber  tyres  into  use  these  interplaying 
factors  will  go  on  at  a  constantly  accelerating 
rate.  The  changes  now  plainly  to  be  foreseen 
will  create  a  demand  for  rubber  which  all  the 
sources  of  supply  now  known  cannot  meet. 

Much  old  rubber  can   be  worked  over  into 
new   forms   and   thus   serve  a  second  and  third 

term  of  usefulness ; 
but  that  which  is 
worn  off  a  tyre  is 
wholly  lost.  The 
more  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  sources 
of  supply  on  one 
hand  and  the  manu- 
factured product  on 
the  other  must  in- 
evitably cause  so 
extreme  a  scarcity 
that  prices  will  ad- 
vance enormously 
unless  some  means 
of  changing  present 
conditions  be  found. 
The  systematic- 
planting  of  rubber 
trees  will   doubtless 
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bring  relief  in  time. 
Years  must  elapse, 
however,  before 
enough  gum  will  be 
produced  by  such 
trees  to  make 
material  changes,  for 
the  work  of  estab- 
lishing rubber  plan- 
tations is  now  in  its 
infancy. 

The  cost  of  get- 
ting rubber  by  the 
methods  now  em- 
ployed is  unavoid- 
ably great.  The 
rubber  from  Brazil 
and  Central  America 
costs  on  an  aver 
[S.  8d  per  pound. 
One  -  half  of  this 
amount  represents  the  price  paid  to  the  gatherer, 
one-fourth  the  losses  through  "bad  debts,"  and 
the  remaining  one  fourth  the  overseer's  commis- 
sion and  general  cost  of  management.  The 
••  bad  debts"  include  chiefly  the  advances  made 
to  labourers  for  outfits  and  working  expenses. 
In  the  Amazon  fields  it  is  said  that  seventy-five 
out  of  a  hundred  employe's  to  whom  such 
advances  are  made  die,  desert,  or  return  home 
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because  of  illness.    The  advances  made  to  them 
are  a  dead  loss  to  the  trader. 

In  most  countries  the  rubber  industry  is  in 
the  hands  of  these  traders.  They  establish 
stations  along  the  rivers,  where  the  natives  come 
in  their  canoes  bringing  the  precious  gum. 
They  are  welcomed  with  firing  guns  and  cheers. 
Ready  hands  carry  their  rubber  and  other  pro- 
duce to  the  trader's  store,  where  a  liberal 
allowance  of  rum  is  distributed.  When  the 
native  has  been  fully  impressed  by  the  trader's 
generosity  there  may  be  some  talk  of  business ; 
not  before.  The  freedom  of  the  camp  is  thrust 
upon  the  new-comer  ;  nothing  is  too  good  for 
him.  There  is  a  fortnight  of  drinking, 
quarrelling,  and  fighting,  and  then  the  wily  trader 
brings  out  a  list  of  accounts,  which  shows  every 


all  they  get  to  the  trader  who  supplied  them 
with  the  necessary  outfits,  but,  like  other  people, 
rubber  gatherers  are  only  human.  Thus  a 
trader  in  some  other  camp  often  gets  the  gum 
for  which  his  fellow  has  paid.  Of  course  no 
honest  trader  would  think  for  an  instant  of 
purchasing  rubber  from  a  man  whom  he 
suspected  of  indebtedness  to  someone  else. 
Yet  it  is  very  peculiar  how  the  traders  seem  one 
and  all  to  retain  their  trustfulness  and  lack  of 
suspicion  under  the  trying  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

Great  cities  have  sprung  up  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  rubber  traffic,  especially  in 
Northern  Brazil.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  these  is  Para,  the  greatest  rubber  market  in 
the    world,    situated     near    the    mouth    of    the 
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man  to  be  in  his  debt  for  a  greater  or  less 
amount,  and  suggests  a  settlement  and  a  return 
to  the  woods  for  more  rubber.  With  more  or 
less  grumbling  and  disputing  the  men  accept  the 
unavoidable,  take  the  supplies  offered  by  the 
fa<  tor,  and  return  once  more  to  the  wilds.  Here 
they  lead  lives  comfortless  and  without  pleasure, 
but  better  in  every  way  than  the  brawling  of 
tin-  camp. 

The  men  often  stay  in  the  wilderness  for 
weeks  and  months  on  end  before  they  succeed 
in  collecting  sufficient  rubber  to  warrant  a  return 
to   civilization.     They  are   supposed   to  deliver 


Amazon.  Manaos,  2,000  miles  up  the  Amazon, 
in  the  heart  of  South  America,  is  a  lusty  rival. 
A  flourishing  modern  city  of  40,000  people  is 
here  set  in  the  midst  of  almost  uninhabited 
forests  and  swamps.  A  number  of  large  towns 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  rubber  trade  for  their 
prosperity. 

The  world's  total  annual  production  of  rubber 
is  about  ioo,ooo,ooolb.  One-half  of  this  amount 
comes  from  the  Brazilian  ports  of  Para  and 
Manaos.  Africa  holds  second  place,  its  rubber 
being  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Brazilian.     Next 
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in  the  order  of  importance  come  Ecuador, 
Nicaragua,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela. 
'I  he  work  of  carrying  the  products  of  the  rubber 
tree  to  the  world's  markets  and  exchanging  the 
products  of  northern  factories  gives  profitable 
employment  to  millions  of  pounds  invested  in 
steamships  and  railways.  The  Congo  Railway 
was  constructed  largely  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  rubber  industry. 

The  more  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  the 
countries  where  rubber  is  produced  have  at  last 
begun  to  view  with  alarm  the  rapid  destruction 
of  the  wild  trees.  The  question  is  being  widely 
asked  among  them  :  "  Will  the  cultivation  of 
rubber  trees  pay  ?" 

Their  interest  is  shared  by  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  and  the  whole  subject  has  of  late 
been  carefully  studied.  The  results  of  these 
investigations,  concisely  stated,  have  been  as 
follows  : — 

Since  the  year  1890  there  has  been  a  largely- 
increased  and  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
rubber  for  new  uses,  particularly  for  tyres.  The 
methods  now  followed  in  obtaining  the  raw 
material  are  certain,  if  unchecked,  to  completely 
destroy  the  present  sources  of  supply  within  a 
comparatively  short  period.  At  the  same  time 
experiments  have  shown  that  rubber  trees  can 
be  safely  and  easily  cultivated,  and  that,  with 
ordinary  care  and  intelligence,  the  profits  from 
rubber  cultivation  are  as  large  and  as  certain  as 
those  from  any  known  business.  The  economies 
practicable  on  a  plantation  would  be  in  them- 
selves enough  to  give  a  large  profit.      The  trees 


are  on  a  limited  area  and  within  easy  reach  ; 
there  are  no  losses  through  advances  to  labourers 
who  run  away  with  the  rubber ;  no  bad  debts 
from  illness  or  death  among  the  labourers  ;  time 
and  money  are  saved,  and  the  quality  of  the 
rubber  improved  by  the  use  of  scientific  methods 
in  treating  the  milk ;  and  the  owner  can  market 
his  crop  without  paying  several  middlemen  as 
the  traders  are  obliged  to  do. 

Planters  who  have  suitable  lands  may  raise 
bananas,  cocoa,  and  cassava  with  which  to  feed 
their  labourers  and  pay  expenses  while  waiting 
fur  the  first  crop  from  the  rubber  trees.  The 
wait  may  be  long  and  tedious  ;  but  the  planter 
has  the  assurance  that,  after  a  few  years,  he  will 
enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  secure  income 
for  life. 

Rubber -growing  is  not  yet  a  competitive 
business  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 
Although  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage 
the  actual  field  of  operations  is  still  new.  The 
task  of  the  future  is  to  supply  each  year  the 
ioo,ooo,ooolb.  or  more  of  rubber  demanded 
by  the  world's  industries.  To  do  this  at  least 
50,000,000  trees  will  be  needed.  It  is  obvious 
enough  that  the  field  is  not  yet  uncomfortably 
crowded. 

Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to 
come,  for  not  everyone  has  the  income  or  the 
patience  to  wait  eight  years  for  the  returns  on 
his  investment.  To  one  who  does  possess  these 
qualities,  however,  there  are  few  better  or  more 
certainly  profitable  investments  than  a  rubber 
plantation. 
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A  Ride  on   an   Avalanche. 

By  T.  A.  Coward. 

Being  an  account  of  an  experience  which,  happily,  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  climbers.     How  the  author 
and  his  companions  climbed  the  Vengetinderne,  in  Norway,  and  how  they  made  a  record  descent. 


OURISTS  to  Norway  often  visit  the 
Romsdal,  and  are  shown  the  mag- 
nificent twin-peaked  Romsdalshorn, 
with  its  5,000ft.  of  inaccessible- 
looking  rock  towering  right  above 
the  valley.  So  striking  and  forbidding  is  the 
appearance  of  this  mountain  that  their  atten- 
tion is  attracted  to  it  alone,  and  they  only  glance 
at,  or  miss  altogether,  the  serrated  ridge  of  the 
Vengetinderne,  a  huge  pile  that  rises  1, oooft. 
higher  than  the  Romsdalshorn,  but  lying  a  little 
beyond  and  more  to  the  east.  Now,  I  have 
climbed  both  peaks,  having  twice  ascended  the 
Romsdalshorn  without  a  guide,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say 
that  the  Ven- 
getinderne is  by 
far  the  more  diffi- 
cult mountain  to 
tackle,  its  glaciers 
being  larger  and 
more  crevassed, 
and  its  huge  bulk 
making  the  way 
to  the  summit 
harder  to  find. 

It  was  on  the 
Vengetinderne 
that    I    met  with 
the  experience 
herein  described. 
We  had  arranged 
to     ascend     the 
mountain      with- 
out    assistance,     but 
thick     clouds    and 
snow    falling    on    the 
heights  caused  us  to 
seek    the    aid    of    a 
guide.       We     soon 
found,    however,  that 
he  knew   next   to  no- 
thing    about     moun- 
taineering, and  was  of  no  use  save  to  point 
out  a  route.      I   doubt  now  if  he  really  led 
us    by  the  safest  way,  for  he  kept  us  upon 
the  glacier  when  we  might  have   ascended 
by  the  rocks,    which,  though    steep,   were 
safe.      Most    Norwegians    hate    rock-work, 
and  our    man   was   climbing   in   low   shoes 
without  a  nail  in  them,  while  a  birch-pole. 


cut  in  the  woods,  did  duty  for  an  axe.  It  was 
rather  amusing  to  see  him,  whenever  we  halted, 
take  off  his  shoes,  empty  out  the  snow,  and 
wring  the  water  from  his  socks. 

We  found  some  difficulty  in  crossing  the 
bergschrund,  the  deep  crevasse  dividing  the 
upper  glacier  from  the  lower  snow-slopes  ;  but 
we  finally  found  a  fairly  secure  snow-bndge,  over 
which  we  passed  in  safety.  We  toiled  labori- 
ously up  the  steep  snow-slopes,  tramping  for 
hours  through  soft,  powdery  snow,  and  often 
sinking  deeper  than  our  knees. 

When  more  than  half-way  up  some  ugly-look- 
ing crevasses  blocked  our  way,  and  the  guide 
indicated  that  we  must  make  a  wide  detour.     A 
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little  to  the  right,  however,  a  neat  and  narrow 
"  chimney  "  led  up  to  the  slopes  above,  and  I 
suggested  that  he  should  try  that  route.  He  was 
aghast.  "  No  one  would  ever  even  think  of 
climbing  such  a  dangerous  place,"  he  said.  We 
laughed  at  his  timidity  and,  reversing  the  order 
of  our  going,  ascended  the  gully,  pulling  the 
reluctant  and  terrified  man  bodily  through  the 
small  waterfall  at  the  top. 
Above  this  the  snow  was  so 
steep  that,  walking  in  an  up- 
right position,  we  were 
obliged  to  steady  ourselves 
with  our  hands,  and  it  was 
so  soft  that  we  frequently 
sank  waist  deep. 

At  last  we  reached  the 
jagged  rocks  that  crown  the 
mountain,  and  here  our  guide 
thought  we  should  stop,  and 
forthwith  prepared  to  unrope. 
But  we  were  not  yet  at  the 
summit ;  a  long,  knife-edged 
arete  rising  to  the  actual 
peak  had  yet  to  be  negotiated. 
Again  I  had  to  lead ;  the  job 
was  too  much  for  our  farmer- 
guide's  nerves.  It  certainly 
was  a  weird  little  bit  of 
climbing.  The  rocks  rose 
above  the  snow  at  far  too 
steep  an  angle  to  give  any 
foothold,  and  on  the  other 
side  they  overhung  a  yawn- 
ing abyss  filled  with  rolling 
billows  of  dark  cloud.  It  wis 
necessary  to  cling  to  the  sharp 
edge  with  our  hands-  deriv- 
ing as  much  support  as 
possible  from  the  roughness 
of  our  clothes— and  shuffle 
ourselves  slowly  along.  On 
the  actual  summit  there  was 
jusl  sufficient  room  for  the 
four  of  us,  hut  a  fifth  would 
have  been  very  much  in  the 
w,!\ .  and  we  were  very  thank 
ful  tliai  there  was  not  a  strong 
wind.  We  sat  there  n  freshing  ourselves  after 
our  fatiguing  climb.  There  was  a  magnificent 
\  iew  ol   clouds     and  vei  \  little  el 

When  at  last  we  hail  finished  our  fifth  meal 
for  we  had  breakfasted  anil  lunched  every  few 

hours      and  knoi  ke.l  out  the  ashes  ol  our  pipes, 

we    prepared    to    descend.      We    placed    oui 
pie.  imis    guide    first,    J         .    ,\t\    experiem  ed 

Norwi  gian  climber,  following  to  look   alter  him, 
while  I  enjoyed  the  unenviable    p(,-,t    of   honour, 

"last  man." 


There  was  little  danger  of  slipping  at  first,  the 
snow  was  too  soft,  and  the  steep  slope  made 
progress  very  slow.  About  500ft.  down  the  snow 
became  harder,  the  steps  we  had  made  coming 
up  frequently  breaking  away  under  our  feet — slips 
being  the  result.  These  were  easily  checked, 
however,  for  we  kept  the  rope  taut,  until  at  last 
I,  having   no   one   behind   me   to   pull   me   up, 
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began  to  descend  too  rapidly.   I  yelled  a  warning 
to  I  .  who,  with  great  promptitude,  drove  his 

axe  into  the  snow  to  its  lie. id  and  held  on  like 
gnu)  death.  I  shot  past  him,  raking  a  deep 
ive  in  the  snow  with  the  blade  of  my  axe 
and  stopping  with  an  uncomfortable  jerk  when 
I  had  reached  the  lull  length  of  my  rope  tether 
below  him.  Fortunately  he  held  on,  and  I  soon 
1       in<  1  my  >t<ps. 

(  )  1 1  r  next  obstacles  were   the  crevasses  we  had 
avoided    on    the    ascent,    but   we  succeeded   in 
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crossing  them  without  mishap,  though  I 
sprawled  over  the  lower  lip  of  one,  my  legs 
kicking  aimlessly  for  a  foothold  in  its  glassy 
depths. 

The     slope    was     a     little     more     moderate 
now,  so  I  sug- 
gested that  we 
should  unrope 


and  glissade, 
but,  our  guide 
deeming  it  un- 
safe, we  plod- 
ded slowly  on- 
wards. We 
had  not  pro- 
ceeded far, 
however,  when 
with  a  smile  on 
his  face  the 
guide  sat  down  and  began  to  slide.  J— 
and  F-  followed  suit,  and  though  I  was 
not  directly  behind  them,  there  was  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but  to  imitate  their  example 
and  try  to  steer  myself  as  best  I  could 
into  their  track.  We  were  on  a  wide  snow- 
slope,  steep  as  the  side  of  a  house,  with  snow  of 
a  consistency  which  only  holds  together  so  long 
as  it  is  still.  A  thousand  feet  or  more  below  us 
was  the  wide  and  yawning  bergschrund  which 
had  given  us  so  much  trouble  in  crossing  when 
we  were  ascending  in  the  morning.  Put  it  was 
too  late  to  argue  now  ;  we  were  off.  I  was 
pulled  across   towards   the   others,  all   that  was 


needed,  apparently,  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of 
the  unstable  mass  of  snow.  A  slight  hissing 
indicated  that  it  was  on  the  move ;  a  few 
seconds  more  and  the  hiss  became  a  roar  ;  a 
broader  and  ever  broader  tract  of  snow  was 
descending  with  us.  It  was  useless  to  dig  our 
heels  and  axes  into  this  moving  mass— they 
would  not  bite  ;  we  were  flying  down 
upon  a  snow  avalanche  ! 

Faster     and    faster    we    sped     and 

louder    and    louder   grew    the    din.     I 

tried    to    think    what    was     going    to 

happen,    but    all     I     could    remember 

was    an    account     I    had    read    in    the 

Alpine  Journal  of  a  similar  experience, 

when     one     of     the 

climbers    kept    himself 

above    the     snow     by 

moving     his    arms     as 

in       swimming.        He 

was     finally    able      to 

extricate     his      buried 

companions. 

Hissing,     roaring 
masses    ot     snow    flew 
continually  down- 
wards,     forming       big 
wreaths    and    waves    as    it    sped  ;    snowballs, 
constantly    gaining     in      size,     leapt     past     us 
towards  the    valley.      I    thought   of    that    deep 
crevasse,    waiting   with    its   cold,  glassy   depths 
to  swallow  us  for  ever.       Could    we    shoot    it, 
or  would  one  after  the  other  of  us  be  hurled 
to  destruction  ? 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  how  far  we  slid  in  this 
exciting  manner  ;  it  seemed  to  take  only  a  few 
seconds  to  cover  many  hundred  feet.  I  cannot 
tell  at  what  speed  we  travelled,  but  I  am  certain 
that  we  made  a  record  descent  of  the  Vengetin- 
derne. 

Even  if  we  succeeded  in  shooting  the  schrund 
there  was  a  grave  danger  that  we  should  be 
smothered  by  the  weight  of  the  mass 
of  snow  behind  us,  which  would  pile  itself 
mountains  high  when  the  slope  became  more 
gradual. 

Suddenly  -for  we  had  not  realized  that  we 
had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier—  the  guide 
shot  into  the  air,  cleared  the  chasm,  and  plunged 
into  the  snow  below,  followed  immediately  bj 

J and  F .      I  only  remember  the  awful 

jerk  when  the  rope  tightened  as  F  went  over. 

I  was  leaning  back  with  all  my  might,  my  axe 
deep  in  the  snow,  but  I  was  pulled  forward  with 
such  force  that  I  crossed  the  crevasse  head-fore- 
most, alighting  I  know  not  how.  Fifty  or  sixty 
yards  below  the  bergschrund  we  came  to  a  stop, 
more  or  less  buried  in  the  snow.  Struggling  out 
I  looked  round,  rather  astonished  to  find  myself 
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still  alive.  Be- 
low me,  sit- 
ting with  an 
idiotic  grin 
on  his  white 
face,  was  the 
cause  of  the 
disaster,  and 
the  other  two 
were  busily 
excava  ting 
t  hemselves. 
Two    out     of 
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r 
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our  three  axes  were  missing,  hming  been 
wrenched  out  01  our  hands  during  the 
final  plunge,  but  we  saw  one  sticking  up- 
right in  the  lower  lip  of  the  crevasse,  and 
the  other  was  recovered  later,  having, 
ther  with  the  guide's  hat,  glissaded 
far  below  us. 

1  low  was  it  thai  we  were  not  buried 
beneath  many  feet  of  snow,  for  the  ava 
lanche  still  roared  behind  us?  The 
tnation  was  simple  enough  when  we 
looked  round.  VVe,  riding  on  the  sur- 
.  had  easily  cleared  the  i  hasm,  shoot 
ing  clear  of  its  overhanging  lip,  hut  l>y 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  avalam  he  was 
pouring  like  a  cataract  into  its  cold  depths. 
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Very  little  snow 
reached  us,  and  we 
stopped  on  the  more 
gradual  slope,  whilst 
the  menacing  ava- 
lanche  emptied  itselt 
into  the  bowels  of 
the  glacier. 

The  remainder  of 
our  descent  was  over 
good  firm  snow,  on 
which  we  ran  or  glis- 
saded till  we  reached 
the  birch  woods 
without  further  mis- 
hap. 

Now  for  the  moral. 
Don't     trust     a    Nor- 
wegian   guide    unless 
you    are    sure    he    is 
a     tried     man,     and 
don't  glissade  on  "ava- 
lanchy"' snow.    I  have 
climbed  several  of  the  Nor- 
wegian peaks  with  and  with- 
out a  guide,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  anyone  who  has  had 
a  little  experience  may  enjoy 
these     mountains    in    safety. 
I  venture  to  predict,  however, 
that    I   shall   not   repeat   the 
experiment  of  descending  on 
an  avalanche.     It  is  a  quick 
way  of  getting  down,    but   it 
is  also  a  trifle  risky. 
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3   RAILWAY  I  IN   MID- AIR. 

By  A.  Wallis  Myers. 

Photographs  supplied  by  the  Conlinentale  Gesellschaft  fur  Eleclrische  Unternehmungen,  Nilmberg. 

Between   Elberfeld  and   Barmen,  in  the  Wupper  Valley,  Germany,  runs  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lines 

in  the  world — a  veritable  "  railway  in  mid-air."     It  is  worked  by  electricity,  and  the  trains  hang  from 

tracks  suspended  high  above  rivers  and  public  high  roads.     It  is  believed  that  some  such  system  as  is  in 

use  on  the  Elberfeld-Barmen  Railway  would  solve  the  traffic  problem  of  London  and  other  large  cities. 


T  has  fallen  to  Germany  to  provide 
the  first  practical  demonstration  of 
a  railway  in  mid-air.  Not  that 
suspended  railways  had  not  been 
experimented  with,  and  indeed  per- 
manently constructed,  before  the  advent  of  the 
Elberfeld-Barmen  line,  but  the  fascinating 
enterprise  in  the  Wupper  Valley  of  Rhenish 
Prussia  constituted  a  new  departure  in  technical 
railway  engineering,  which  has  received  the 
hall-mark  of  popular  acclamation,  and  has  been 
commended  by  the  German  State  officials  and 
some  of  the  leading  engineers  of  the  Father- 
land. 

It  is  eleven  years  ago  since  the  municipalities 
of  Elberfeld  and  Barmen,  which  were  then 
contemplating  the  introduction  of  an  elevated 
electric  railroad,  invited  the  expert  opinion  of 
three  eminent  German  railway  engineers  on  the 
matter.     As    a    result    of   this    expert    conclave 


purpose  a  technical  committee  was  formed,  who 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subject. 

The  Wupper  Valley  Railway  was  opened  to 
public  traffic  a  year  ago,  and  has  been  in  full 
operation  ever  since,  more  than  fulfilling  the 
expectations  of  its  promoters.  Barmen  and 
Elberfeld  are  sister  towns  in  the  charming  but 
narrow  Wupper  Valley,  through  which  flows  the 
clear  water  of  the  river  which  has  made  the 
white  linen  of  the  district  famous.  Hitherto 
these  towns,  embracing  a  population  of  300,000 
people,  nearly  all  engaged  in  the  textile  and 
chemical  industries,  have  been  separated,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  a  rapid  communication 
between  two  important  industrial  centres  must 
be  of  enormous  benefit  to  both.  This  the  mono- 
rail supplies. 

Beginning  at  the  Barmen-Rittershausen  Station 
of  the  State  Railway,  the  mono-rail  follows  the 
Wupper  Valley   as   far  as   Elberfeld,  leaving  it 
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negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Con- 
tinental Company  for  Electrical  Enterprise  of 
Nurnberg,  who  have  since  constructed  the 
unique  line  I  am  about  to  describe.  It  was 
arranged  that  trials  should  be  commenced  imme- 
diately with  a  sin«le  suspended  rail,  for.  which 


again  at  the  suburb  of  Sonnborn  to  proceed 
along  the  high  street  of  Vohwinkel.  There  is  a 
distance  of  eight  and  a  quarter  miles  between 
the  two  termini  connected,  and  for  over  six 
miles  of  this  the  railway  runs  above  the  River 
Wupper,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  whose  width 
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varies  between  6oft.  and  iooft.  Following  the 
course  of  the  river  the  line  then  rises  to  corre- 
spond with  the  somewhat  steep  ascent  of  the  road 
from  Elberfeld  to  Vohwinkel.  The  sharpest  curve 
on  the  track  has  a  radius  of  295ft.,  but  near  the 
Vohwinkel  terminus  there  is  one  with  a  90ft. 
radius,  and  likewise  several  smaller  curves  on 
the    sidings.     There  are   no   fewer  than  twenty 


The  construction  of  the  line  was  most  care- 
fully carried  out  with  an  eye  to  perfect  security. 
The  single  rail  upon  which  the  cars  travel  is 
secured  by  a  massive  iron  framework  consisting 
of  a  series  of  girders  sustained  by  iron  supports. 
These  supports  are  placed  some  considerable 
distance  apart  along  the  river-side,  and,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  piles  cannot  be  sunk    in   the   1' 
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Stopping  places  in  all,  four  of  which  are  in 
Barmen  and  two  in  Vohwinkel,  the  distance 
between  each  \  from  300yds.  to  330yds. 

At  1  .a  li  ^[  the  termini  the  up  and  down  lin<  s 
arc  connected  with  one  another  to  allow  ol  a 
continual  quick  suco  sion  of  trains.  As  some 
of  these  only  run  between  Barmen  and  Elberfeld, 
and  do  not  goon  to  Vohwinkel,  a  similar  con 
trivance  has  been  constructed  at  the  lasl  Elber 
feld  station,  tin-  Zoological  Gardens,  a  glimpse 
of  which  is  obtained  in  tin-  above  illustration 
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rivei  bed,  they  arc  fast<  ned  in  concrete  em 
bedded  in  the  solid  ground  near  the  river  walls. 
Those  supports  which  have  their  foundations  in 
tin'  river  itself,  being  30yds.  apart,  do  not 
appreciably  obstruct  the  current  ;  moreover,  there 
i>  no  shipping  on  the  Wupper.  Along  the  high 
roads  the  supports  of  the  framework  consist  <>i 
iron  archer  resting  upon  plaster  abutments. 
Tin  re  is  no  ne<  essity  to  cover  in  tin-  permanent 
way,  Imi  neither  coals  nor  water,  which  might  be 
dangerous   to   pedestrians  beneath,  are 
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by  the  engines.  Above  the  river  the  track  has 
been  left  quite  free  save  for  an  occasional 
board,  put  down  to  allow  of  an  inspection  of 
the  line.  In  the  streets  boards  cover  half  the 
width  of  the  permanent  way  and  prevent  some 
raindrops  at  least  from  falling  and  annoying 
those  beneath. 

The   carriages,  which   have  a  length  of  37ft. 


THIS    PHOTOGRAPH    SHOWS  THE   MANNER    IN'   WHICH   THE   LINE   IS  SIM  l 

11  \  EK. 


and  a  width  of  6ft.,  depend  from  the  fixed  over 
head  rail  by  means  of  two  pressed-steel  bogies, 
26ft.  apart,  cadi  of  which  has  two  wheels.  By 
this  means  the  cars  can  easily  pass  sharp  curves 
without  slackening  speed  and  without  any  risk 
of  being  d<  railed.  They  hang  quite  freely  and 
can  swing  out  to  a  considerable  distance  side 
ways  if  necessary.  The  upper  part  of  the  hook 
is  extended  longitudinally,  so  that  in  case  ol  an 
axle  breaking  the  whole  bogie  would  fall  a  shorl 


distance  and  then  press  on  the  rails,  thus  pre- 
venting the  falling  of  the  carriage.  Thus  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  a  carriage  to  get  off  the 
line,  even  if  a  wheel  or  an  axle  should  break. 
Nor,  on  account  of  their  weight,  can  the  cars 
turn  over ;  at  the  slightest  displacement  they 
find  their  own  equilibrium.  The  passengers — of 
whom  fifty  may  be  accommodated  in  each  car— 
can  easily  maintain  their  footing 
when  the  car  is  in  motion  with- 
out holding  on  to  anything — 
which  cannot  always  be  said 
of  omnibuses.  There  is  no 
vibration  and  no  disagreeable 
'  noise,  and  the  motion  is 
extremely  agreeable. 

Passengers  enter  and  leave 
the  cars  by  two  side  doors 
opening  inward,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  step  from  one 
car  of  a  train  into  another.  If, 
by  any  chance,  the  train  should 
stick  on  the  track,  the  next  train 
can  be  brought  up  close  to  the 
cripple,  and  the  passengers  in 
the  latter  can  board  the  former 
by  means  of  a  platform  which 
can  be  lowered  to  connect  the 
two.  '  Should  either  line  be 
blocked  entirely  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  electric  current, 
passengers  would  be  able  to 
move  over  to  the  opposite  train 
on  the  other  side,  the  currents 
applied  to  the  two  lines  being 
entirely  separate.  At  present  the 
trains  consist  of  only  two  car- 
riages each,  but  it  is  probable 
that  within  a  short  time  the 
accommodation  will  be  doubled. 
The  weight  of  a  carriage  with 
its  full  complement  of  fifty  pas- 
sengers is  estimated  at  fourteen 
tons.  Two  electric  motors  form 
the  complete  propelling  outfit. 
These  are  attached  to  the 
principal  part  of  the  bogie  and 
drive  both  wheels  with  equal 
force.  All  the  motors  of  a  train 
are  controlled  by  a  driver  on  the  front  of  the 
first  carriage,  completely  isolated  from  the 
passengers,  whose  seats  are  arranged  transversely 
on  either  side  of  the  corridor.  An  electric 
brake  and  a  through-action  pneumatic  Westing 
bouse  brake,  in  addition  to  hand  brakes,  are 
provided,  and  they  can  be  set  working  from 
different  parts  of  the  train — even  by  a  passenger, 
in  case  of  urgent  danger.  The  electricity  also 
provides  power  for  clusters  of  small   lamps  con- 
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tained  in  a  large 
globe  in  the  roof 
of  the  carriage. 

As  regards  the 
speed  attained,  it 
may  be  said  that 
the  limit  has  by 
no  means  been 
reached.  The 
actual  speed  for 
the  present  is 
fixed  at  thirty  - 
one  miles  per 
hour,  and  as  this 
rate  can  be  at- 
tained within 
fifteen  seconds  of 
starting,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  up 
an  average  speed 
of  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  includ- 
ing stoppages  at 
the  twenty  sta- 
tions. It  will, 
therefore,  be  pos- 
sible for  trains  with  four  carriages,  succeeding 
one  another  at  intervals  of  two  minutes,  to  carry 
six  thousand  people  in  each  direction  every 
hour.  This  two-minute  service  is  only  made 
possible  by  the  adoption  of  the  automatic  block 
system.     The  conductor  leaves  a   station   only 
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when  the  signal  shows  that  the  line  in  front  of 
him  as  far  as  the  neighbouring  station  is  clear, 
an  arrangement  which  means  that  no  signals — ■ 
apart  from  those  at  the  stations — are  necessary 
along  the  line  itself.  The  driver  is  not  required 
to  look  out  for  anything    but   the  approaching 
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station.      If  any  signal  should    fail    to  respond, 
traffic  is  delayed,  but  not  endangered. 

An  easy,  well-lighted  stairway  leads  up  t<>  the 
stations,  tastefully  built  in  iron  and  glass.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  carriages  is  always  over  1 6ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  road  and  i  ift.  below  the  rail, 
which  is  therefore  over 
27ft.  above  the  ground. 
When  a  car  has  to  pass 
from  a  siding  on  to  the 
main  track  a  "climbing 
switch  "  has  to  be  applied 
in  allow  the  wheel  flanges 
to  get  clear  of  the  rails, 
and  the  carriages  are 
raised  and  lowered  by 
means  of  lifts. 

In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  said  that  a  year's  work- 
ing of  the  Barmen-Elber- 
feld  suspended  railway 
has  established  beyond 
dmibt  certain  important 
advantages  which  such  a 
line  has  over  surface  elec- 
tric systems.  To  bruin 
with,  there  are  no  difficul- 
ties to  be  laced  in  conm  1 
tion  with  levelling  land. 
The  initial  expense  of 
construction   is  less  ;  the 


railway  is  safer  than  "  land  "  systems  :  easier — 
the  motion  is  more  pleasant  and  more  silent  ; 
and  finally,  it  is  possible  to  greatly  increase  the 
traffic  of  railways  already  in  working  order  with- 
out acquiring  new  territory.  And  this  last  con- 
sideration is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all. 
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Panther-spearing  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  sports  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  "  It  is  a  sort  of 
glorified  pig-sticking,"  explains  the  authoress,  "in  which  panthers  take  the  place  of  pigs."  In 
such  a  sport  as  this  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear   that  exciting  incidents   often    occur,   and    one  or 

two  of  these   Mrs.    Irving  describes   in   her  paper. 


\\  I  HER    SPEARING    is    a    sort 

mi    glorified    pig   sticking,    in   which 

panthers  t.ikr  the  place  of  pigs.     It 

mrite  amusement  with  us, 

.Hid  ,i  hazardous  one,  too,  at  times, 

in  our  S|  little  ^t.iti  >n  of  A  First  of 
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one  or  two  armed  with  revolvers,  in  readiness  i"t- 
any  emergency.  And  in  such  a  hazardous 
spoil  as  panther-spearing  emergenci  apt 

to  arise. 

On  gaining  the  ground   the  trap-door  is  cau 
tiously  opened  and  a  blank  cartridge  fired  in 
in.    direction  of  the  panther,  who,  with  .i  1<>w 
growl  and  quick,  suspicious  glai  ;ht  and 

left,  slinks  slowly  out     Instinctively  turning  his 
hi  ad  towards  the  far  distant  hills 
rolling,  lollopin  and  aft  him 

plenty  "i  time  to  get  well  away  th<-  party  start  off 

in  pursuit 
rhen  the  (un 
i  in  c  n  i 
We  gallop 
him,    .ill 
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reach  of  the  panther's  deadly  spring,  for  to  charge 
him  when  he  is  facing  you  is  utter  madness. 
Several  of  us  now  come  up,  and  the  panther, 
baffled,  turns  to  the  hills  again.  Dodging  right, 
left,  and  about,  now  turning  to  fly  at  some 
persistent  pursuer,  he  is  at  length  struck  by  a 
spear  from  behind.  In  a  moment  he  is  up 
again,  however,  only  slightly  wounded  and  all  the 
more  ferocious. 

"Ah!  Ressal- 
der  Sahib,  that 
was  a  clumsy 
thrust!  Strike 
more  forward 
next  time."'  Eor 
the  panther  has 
again  been 
merely  scratched 
by  a  spear  and  is 
furious  with  rage. 

The  danger 
now  is  increased 
fourfold.  There 
is  a  nullah  close 
in  front.  Will  he 
reach  it  ?  For  if 
he  does  he  will 
give  us  trouble. 
Fifty  yards  more 
and  he  will  gain 
it.  We  are  gallop- 
ing our  horses  all  we  know,  making  a  detour  to 
head  him  off  the  nullah,  when  an  adventurous 
native  officer  on  a  fiery  little  Arab  gets  close  up 
and  prepares  to  strike.  Horror  !  His  horse 
Stumbles  heavily  over  a  stone,  unseating  the 
rider,  who  is  leaning  forward  loosely  in  his  saddle, 
intent  only  on  getting  his  spear  well  into  that 
tawny,  speckled  side.  It  is  a  breathless 
moment,  and  I  gaze  horror-struck,  expecting 
every  second  to  see  the  panther  leap  upon  the 
wretched  man  lying  prone  on  the  ground.  The 
horse — frightened,  no  doubt,  at  finding  himself 
in  such  close  proximity  to  his  hereditary  foe, 
with  no  pressure  of  knee  or  guiding  of  rein 
to  reassure  him — turns  sharply  round  towards 
home,  landing  a  vicious  kick  on  the  panther's 
side  as  he  passes  him.  This  takes  the  brute's 
attention  off  the  man  for  a  moment.  He  picks 
himself  up  hastily  and  rushes  out  of  the  way, 
leaving  yards  upon  yards  of  pink  turban  lloating 
behind  him.  The  whole  thing  is  over  in  a  few- 
seconds,  and  the  sudden  turning  of  what  might 
have  been  tragedy  into  comedy  strikes  one  now 
as  ludicrous,  though  at  the  time  it  was  by  no 
means  funny. 

An  officer  now,  with  a  well-directed  spear- 
thrust,  brings— apparently  -the  panther's  career 
to  an  end,  and  the  rest  of  us  draw  near  to  get  a 


closer  view  of  the  great  beast  who  has  given  us 
such  good  sport,  and  who  has  shown  consider- 
able pluck  more  than  once  in  the  run.  Quickly 
we  are  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  foremost  amongst 
whom  is  the  inevitable  camera  fiend.  Whilst 
arranging  his  photographic  apparatus  with  much 
care  and  precision  this  gentleman  becomes  aware 
of  a  commotion  in  the  crowd,  caused  by  an  angry 
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growl  from  the  prostrate  panther  whom  we 
thought  dead.  Suddenly,  with  a  spring  and  a 
bound,  he  is  up,  scattering  the  bewildered  and 
frightened  natives,  who  take  to  their  heels  with 
a  celerity  very  different  to  the  usual  passive  and 
stolid  demeanour  of  the  Oriental.  You  never 
saw  such  a  wild  scamper.  Some  swarm  up  the 
nearest  trees,  while  others  seek  shelter  under  a 
friendly  culvert.  The  panther,  however,  is  too 
badly  wounded  to  do  much  mischief,  and— 
though  the  vitality  of  these  animals  is 
enormous — is  very  soon  dispatched. 

I  have  been  a  spectator  of  one  or  two  exciting 
incidents  in  connection  with  panther-spearing. 
( )n  one  occasion,  on  getting  out  of  his  trap,  the 
beast  turned  cantonmentwards  and  entered  one 
of  the  culverts  that  so  frequently  occur  on  an 
Indian  road.  This  was  decidedly  awkward,  for 
getting  him  out  was  a  dangerous  business.  But 
here<  the  wonderful  pluck  and  courage  of  the 
Sikhs  came  into  play,  for  several  of  them,  bear- 
ing lighted  wisps  of  straw  in  their  hands,  calmly 
entered  the  dark,  tunnel-like  passage  and  smoked 
him  out  through  the  other  side.  This  feat  is 
the  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  these 
(ill verts  do  not  admit  of  anyone  standing  up 
inside  them,  and  have  to  be  entered  in  a 
crawling  posture. 
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Another  incident,  very  comic  in  itself,  but 
which  might  well  have  had  a  tragic  ending,  was 
when  a  wounded  panther  chose  to  climb  a  tree 
on  which  a  number  of  small  boys  had  seated 
themselves  in  order  to  view  the  sport  to  advan- 
tage. Their  howls  of  terror  were  fearful  to 
hear,  but  with  great  presence  of  mind  Major 
D—  — ,  one  of  our  party,  called  for  his  rifle, 
which  a  sowar  was  carrying,  and  put  a  "500 
express  bullet  through  the  panther's  heart. 

These  panther-runs  generally  took  place  in 
the  hot  weather,  and  were  attended  by  the  few 
who  had  not  been  lucky  enough  to  obtain 
leave  and  who  were  obliged  to  remain  down  in 
the  plains  while  the  more  fortunate  ones  be- 
sported  themselves  at  the  cool  hill  stations, 
content  with  the  mild  excitements  of  waterfall 
picnics,  the  everlasting  tournament,  and  the 
rides  and  flirtations  that  goto  make  existence  in 
a  three  months'  sojourn  on  the  hills. 

I  always  rode  with  the  panther-spearing  party, 
though  I  never  carried  a  spear,  trusting  to  the 
fleetness  ot  my  horse  to  carry  me  1  mi  ( if  any 
difficulty  that  might  arise.  I  much  enjoyed 
the  exciting  gallop  after  our  quarry ;  and  I  am 
afraid  I  was  not  a  little  proud  also  of  being  the 
only  woman  in  the  field,  although  we  possessed 
a  fair  number  of  "riding  ladies  "  for  an  average- 
station. 

It  is  well  always  to  get  one's  spear  well  home 


bounded  A- 


at  the  first  thrust, 
and  if  possible 
kill  him  out- 
right, though  this 
is  sometimes  im- 
possible. When 
wounded  he  is 
not  to  be  lightly 
approached,  as, 
seeing  no  chance 
of  escape  left,  he 
dashes  savagely 
at  the  nearest 
m an.  Even  if 
he  only  inflicts  a 
scratch,  the 
danger  is  almost 
as  great  as  if  one 
were  severely 
mauled,  for  the 
risk  of  blood- 
poisoning  from 
his  claws  is 
terrible. 

Pigs  were 
scarce  and  only 
to  be  found  on  the 
stony  hills  that 
,  where  riding  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  This  was  one  reason  probably 
for  the  popularity  of  panther -spearing.  The 
pigs  were  scarce  because  they  were  shot  by  the 
Sikhs,  whose  religion,  unlike  that  of  most  of  the 
natives  of  India,  does  not  forbid  their  eating 
the  succulent  porker. 

We  tried  hyena-sticking  once  or  twice,  but  it 
was  not  much  of  a  success.  To  begin  with, 
they  were  difficult  beasts  to  get  out  of  their 
earths,  and  did  not  give  us  much  of  a  run.  I 
remember  one  day  elaborate  preparations  had 
been  made  for  a  hyena-hunt,  two  having  been 
marked  down  in  an  "earth"  inside  a  nullah, 
but  when  we  got  to  the  place  it  was  found  that 
the  "earth"  was  empty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyena 
having  evidently  got  wind  of  our  coming  and 
decamped. 

Homewards  we  go  now,  thirsty  and  dusty, 
the  gentlemen  looking  forward  to  baths,  long 
chairs,  and  drinks.  To  the  sowars  is  left  the 
duty  of  escorting  the  fallen  foe  to  the  bungalow 
of  the  officer  who  was  lucky  enough  to  get  "first 
spear."  Soon  the  skin,  amidst  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  trophies  of  the  chase,  will  adorn 
the  whitewashed  walls  of  some  subaltern's  bun- 
galow, or,  with  upraised  head  and  glassy  eyes, 
repose  in  befitting  state  in  the  memsahib's 
drawing-room  a  noble  record  of  a  curious 
sport. 
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The  author,  whilst  in  charge  of  a 
large  sugar  factory  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  had  occasion  to  visit  Malaga 
to  report  to  his  employers.  Owing 
to  unforeseen  circumstances  he  was 
forced  to  take  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous route  through  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  After  battling 
for  hours  with  a  blizzard  of  snow 
and  wind  Mr.  Bernard  and  his 
servant  nearly  lost  their  lives  at 
the  hands  of  a  band  of  smugglers 
whom  they  met  at  a  lonely  inn. 


'Jit 

HE  winter  of  1880  will  always  be 
remembered  by  those  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  south  of  Spain  at  the 
time.  The  fearful  inundations 
which  took  place  then  have  re- 
mained historical.  Some  provinces,  such  as 
Murcia,  were  nearly  submerged.  All  Europe 
raised  subscriptions  for  the  sufferers,  but  most 
of  this  money  never  reached  the  poor  people  it 
was  intended  for—  it  stuck  in  the  hands  of  the 
corrupt  Spanish  officials  and  the  local  alcaldes. 

At  that  time  1  was  living  in  a  poor  little 
village  150  miles  from  Gibraltar  and  nearly 
halfway  between  Almeria  and  Malaga.  1  was 
in  charge  of  a  large  sugar  factory,  and  had 
written  to  the  owners  and  to  friends  in  Malaga 
to  say  that  I  would  he  there  on  the  Tuesday  in 
Holy  Week.  As  the  time  came  near  for  my 
journey  the  rains  (which  had  been  pretty  con- 
stant for  some  weeks)  became  heavier  and 
heavier.  Every  ravine  in  the  mountains  was  a 
roaring  torrent,  every  stream  had  become  a 
rushing  watercourse,  and  every  river  was  an 
impassable  flood. 

The  rains  were  accompanied  by  heavy  gales, 
which  forced  all  the  coasting  steamers  to  stay  in 


port.  The  railways  were  cut  in  several  places, 
especially  where  the  lines  ran  through  the 
frequent  tunnels  beneath  the  mountains.  Every 
telegraph  line  was  broken,  and  thus  it  will  be 
understood  that  very  soon  all  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  south  of  Spain  were  cut  off  from 
the  outer  world  and  from  one  another.  This 
state  of  affairs  lasted  for  a  period  of*  a  fortnight. 

It  was  during  those  dreadful  days  that  I  had 
to  go  from  the  little  village  of  Adra  to  Malaga, 
ninety  miles  by  the  coast.  There  were  no  coast- 
ing steamers  available,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
drive  by  the  coast  road,  as  three  rivers  barred 
the  way  with  their  flooded  waters,  which  were 
known  to  be  quite  impassable.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  After  much  anxious  consideration  I 
determined  to  ride  from  the  coast  right  over  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  train 
in  Granada  for  Malaga.  In  this,  of  course,  I 
had  to  trust  to  luck,  as  I  had  no  notion  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Granada,  and,  indeed,  whether 
any  trains  at  all  were  running. 

My  friends  did  their  best  to  dissuade  me 
from  my  plan,  which  they  characterized  as 
hazardous  in  the  extreme,  but  found  their  efforts 
of  no  avail  ;  I  was  bent  on  going.      I  had  never 
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travelled  in  the  Sierra  before,  and  I  knew  I  was 
starting  on  rather  a  difficult  business  ;  but  I 
was  young  and  I  had  a  notion  that  my  friends, 
like  all  good  Andalusians,  were  guilty  of  a 
certain  amount  of  exaggeration. 

I  chose  as  my  companion  a  young  man  called 
Pepe   Carreno.     Short,   thick-set,   swarthy,   and 
sober,  he  was  the  most  devoted  of  servants  and 
the  most  amus- 
ing   of  com- 
panions. A  true 
Sancho    Panza, 
he  was    ever 
bubbling     over 
with    witty   say- 
ings,    proverbs, 
and  yarns  of  all 
kinds. 

After  a  talk 
with  Pepe  we 
came  to  the 
conclusion  that 
a  horse  was  no 
good  for  the 
journey  we  had 
in  view.  His 
father  happened 
to  he  the  owner 
of  one  of  the 
finest  mules  I 
have  ever  si 
in  the  course  oi 
a  long  experi- 
ence. It  was 
born  and  bred 
on  the  banks  of 
a  large  stream 
flowing  out  of 
the  mountains 
at  A dra,  and 
w  as  a  past 
master  in  tin- 
art  ol  fording  rushing  streams  and  torrents. 
This  mule  the  old  man  willingly  lent  me.  He 
quite  proud  to  see  it  turn  out  in  all  the 
glories  ol  an  English  saddle     which  is  a  thing 

unknown  in  these  parts  -  with  tin-  \,//<i>it<> 
on  top.  fhe  brute  had  no  son  of  a  mouth, 
but  that  mattered  little  for  rough  mountain 
lling,  where  ;t  i^  best  to  let  the  mule 
his  head  and  do  his  job  in  his  own  way. 
To  meddle  with  him  on  l.ad  ground  will  very 

likely  bring  him  down  and  lue.ik  his  ne<  k  and 
ill'    rider's  with  it. 

l'e;  ral  ti Kpri     ed  his  doubts  as  to 

the   wisdom    of   the   journey    we    wen-    aboul    to 

undertake,  hut  in  the  pride  of  youth,  health, 
and  ignorant  e   I  1  haffed  him,  and  1  him  it 

he  was  afraid.     To  this  he   merely  replied,  in 
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his   (juiet   way,    that    if    I    went   he   was   going 
with  me. 

At  6  a.m.  on  the  day  before  the  start  I  was 
up  and  hard  at  work  getting  all  my  accounts  and 
statistics  together,  so  as  to  take  with  me  to 
Malaga  the  latest  news  about  the  factory  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners.  All  that  day  I  was  busy 
and  well  into  the  night,  and  it  was  not  till  near 

1  a  .  m  .  next 
morning  that  I 
finished  my 
work  and  began 
to  think  about 
starting.  I  had 
some  supper, 
told  Pepe  to 
bring  the  mules 
round,  and  we 
got  fairly  off 
about  2  a.m. 

There  are  two 
roads  from  the 
coast  at  Ad  1  a 
over  the  Siena 
to  (liana  d  a . 
The  shortest 
lies  through 
O  r  g  i  v  a  and 
Lanjardn,  but  I 
knew  that  was 
of  no  use  to  me. 
as  the  river  al 
Orgiva  was  sure 
to  be  impassa 
ble.     So  I   w.s 

compelled     to 

take  the  alter- 
native route, 
vi/.,  about  thirty 
miles  along  the 
coast  to  Motril, 
where  I  knew 
there  was  a  high  road  to  Granada,  awA  a  service 
of  diligences  once  a  day.     What  I  did  not  know, 

however,  was  that  the  high  load  was  cut  through 
in    many    places    by    the    floods,    and    that 
diligence  had  run  through  for  days. 

I  carried  an  ordinary  six-shooter,  and  Pepe 
Carried  a  huge  Spanish  mi  :\  ugly 
clasp-knife,  the  blade  of  which  was  about  15m. 

long.       1  ■  this,  he    had    slung    on  his  pack 

saddle  an  ol<  1  fashioned  trabuco,  a  bell-mouthed 
.  blunderbuss,  with  a  bore  nearly  big  enough 
to  put  your  list  into.    Tins  weird  p  artillery, 

loaded  with  half  a  pound   01  ugs,  might 

do  dreadful  execution  at  short  distant  i  s,  tor  the 
charge  opens  out  like  a  fan. 

I I  was  rainin  dily  when  we  started  anil 
the  night  was  as  blai  k  as  pitch.      Put    the  cattle 
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were  in  splendid  fettle  and  made  light  work  of 
the  broken  ground  ;  they  were  bred  to  it.  Day 
broke  about  half-past  five  and  found  us  well  on 
our  way  to  Motril,  with  the  rain  still  coming 
down  fast.  We  had  already  forded  numbers  of 
streams  and  torrents  —  some  of  them  very 
dangerous — and  were  wet  through  to  our  hips. 
Indeed,  I  should  not  like  to  say  how  many 
of  these  swollen  watercourses  we  did  cross  on 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  journey,  and  it  was 
not  the  least  of  our  troubles  to  have  to  remain 
soaked  through  for  two  days  and  nights.  When 
we  got  to  the  highest  passes  of  the  Sierra,  and 
the  temperature  fell  many  degrees  below  freez- 
ing, our  clothes  froze  on  us  and  we  suffered 
terribly  from  cold. 

I  will  not  inflict  on  the  reader  the  names  of 
all  the  little  villages  we  passed  on  the  way,  but 
will  hurry  on  to  Motril,  where  we  arrived  about 
midday  on  the  Monday,  still  going  strong,  but 
longing  for  a  proper  meal.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  wilder  parts  of  Spain  knows  that  a  square 
meal,  as  we  understand  the  word,  is  about  the 
last  thing  one  can  expect  to  get  there.  While  Pepe 
looked  after  the  mules  I  went  off  on  a  foraging 
tour.  I  went  into  several  posadas,  and  my 
conversation  with  the  various  landlords  or 
posaderos  was  mostly  somewhat  as  follows  : 
"  Que  hay  para  coiner ?"  ("What  have  you  got 
to  eat?")  "  Lo  que  Vd.  quiere."  ("Whatever 
you  please.")  Of  course,  I  asked  for  all  sorts 
of  unheard-of  delicacies,  such  as  ham,  chicken, 
and  sausages,  but  to  all  these  demands  the 
posaderos  merely  shrugged  their  shoulders  and, 
turning  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  vowed  either 
that  they  had  never  seen  such  things  or  else 
that  the  last  one  in  the  town  had  only  that 
morning  been  consumed. 

The  end  of  it  all  invariably  was  that  I  had  to 
be  content  with  eggs,  but  when  these  were  brought 
in  I  would  find  that  they  had  been  fried  in 
rancid  oil,  and  that  the  smell  alone  was  enough 
to  make  an  ordinary  Englishman  recoil  from 
the  very  door.  Being  ravenously  hungry,  I 
foolishly  ate  some  of  the  nasty  stuff  at  one 
place,  with  some  bread  and  a  glass  of  common 
aguardiente,  with  the  result  that  it  made  me 
very  ill. 

At  Motril  I  made  the  disconcerting  dis- 
covery that  the  high  road  had  been  cut  through 
by  the  waters  in  many  places,  and  that  no 
diligence  was  available  ;  so  after  talking  over  the 
matter  with  Pepe,  I  decided  to  push  straight  on 
in  the  hope  of  catching  the  train  next  morning 
in  ( iranada. 

After  giving  our  mules  a  good  feed,  we  left 
Motril  about  2  p.m.  and,  leaving  the  coast, 
struck  right  into  the  Sierra.  The  ground  rose 
very  fast — often  at  an  angle  ol  45deg.     and  got 


rougher  every  minute.  The  mules  climbed  like 
cats,  however,  and  it  was  marvellous  to  see  how 
well  and  quickly  they  took  us  over  places  where 
a  man  would  have  had  to  go  on  hands  and 
knees.  The  high  road  was  all  very  well  for  a 
while  ;  but  it  went  winding  endlessly  through 
the  Sierra  in  search  of  easy  gradients,  and  we 
soon  left  it  for  short  cuts  which  saved  us  many 
a  mile  of  toil. 

By  this  time  the  weather  had  changed.  The 
rain  had  stopped,  but  the  wind,  which  so  far  had 
only  been  what  sailors  call  a  strong  breeze,  was 
rising  fast.  Storm-scud  was  flying  across  the 
sky,  which  had  an  extraordinary  appearance, 
great  patches  of  purple  and  dark  red  alternating. 
Pepe,  who  knew  the  signs,  sought  to  cheer  me 
by  saying  that  we  were  in  for  a  ventisquero  or 
mountain  storm.  This  information  did  not 
impress  me  in  the  least,  for  in  my  then  state  of 
ignorance  I  had  no  earthly  idea  what  a  ventis- 
quero meant.  I  was  soon  to  find  out,  to  my 
cost. 

By  the  time  night  fell  we  were  several 
thousand  feet  up  into  the  Sierra,  and  the  gale 
was  fast  increasing  to  a  hurricane.  The  wind 
came  down  through  the  narrow  ravines  with 
startling  force,  so  that  we  had  to  grip  hard  with 
our  knees  so  as  not  to  be  blown  out  of  the 
saddle,  and  every  gust  sent  showers  of  stones 
off  the  hill-sides  flying  round  us.  At  last  it  got 
so  bad  that  in  one  place,  where  the  ground  was 
worse  than  usual,  with  a  deep  precipice  on  one 
side  of  us,  we  were  forced  to  dismount.  Pepe 
groped  about  in  the  dark  until  he  found  a  shrub, 
from  which  he  cut  a  couple  of  sticks  about  5ft. 
long.  With  these  we  pushed  on  on  foot,  some- 
times unable  to  see  our  hands  before  our  faces, 
and  feeling  every  step  as  we  went  with  the  sticks 
for  fear  of  going  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
Some  of  the  gusts  of  wind  were  so  fierce  that 
occasionally  we  had  to  kneel  down  and  press 
one  shoulder  hard  against  the  steep  cutting  on 
our  right  so  as  to  avoid  being  blown  away. 
Thus  we  trudged  along  in  silence  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  till  the  track  gradually  got  a  little 
better,  and  we  were  once  more  able  to  mount. 
All  the  time  I  was  on  foot  I  never  once  tried  to 
lead  my  mule,  nor  did  I  pay  the  least  attention 
to  him  ;  but  the  well-trained  beast  was  never  a 
yard  away  from  me,  and  every  time  I  stopped 
I  could  feel  his  warm  breath  on  my  neck. 

By  this  time  both  men  and  beasts  were  getting 
tired  ;  we  had  then  been  going  for  about  twenty 
hours  on  some  of  the  worst  ground  in  the  world. 
The  temperature  fell  lower  and  lower,  but  we 
still  jogged  steadily  on  in  a  sleepy,  half-dazed 
state.  Once,  on  looking  up,  I  saw,  to  my 
delight,  a  light  twinkling  far  away  in  the  distance. 
Rousing  up  my  mule  with  a  cheery  call  I  pushed 
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on  towards  the  light,  visions  ol  warmth  and 
1  omfort  floating  before  my  eyi 

It  seemed  as  if  we  should  never  reach  the 
light,  yet,  probably,  half  an  houi  from  first  to  last 
was  all  the  time  we  took  to  reach  it  When  fifty 
yards  away  a  flood  of  light  through  the  open 
door  show*  d  that  we  were  approaching  a  wayside 
wnta,  or  inn.  These  inns  in  the  wilder  part  <>t 
Spain  are  of  the  very  poorest  kind.  As  a  rule 
they  are  nothing  more  than  a  large,  barn  like 
building,  used  almost  exclusively  by  atria 
muli  In   these  sumptuous  resting-pla 

the  host  and  the  travellers  live  and  eat  and  sl<  1  p 
in  the  common  room.  All  the  cooking  is  done 
at  the  one  and  only  fireplai  e,  which  is  generally 
.1  hu  filled  up  with  I  wood  and  pine 

>  one  A  miserable  olive  oil  lamp  mi  the 
principle  ol  the  <>I<1  Roman  lamps  sheds  no 
light,  but  diffu  ■  s  .1  ii<  kK  smell  through  the 
place,  the  illumination  being  chief!)  supplied  by 
tin-  blazing  fin        I        entrai 

■         -  loaded  « arl 

.lit  in. 

the  fire  from  0  and  delight 

with  the  pleasant  j  I  into  the  r<n/,i 

with   l'<| »•   behind   m<        F01  •!>   I 

1  ould   see  noth  I  <>n 


coming  out  of  the 
pitchy  darkness. 
When  I  began  to 
distinguish  obi 
my  heart  sank 
within  me.  - 
round  the  room, 
smoking  a  n  d 
drinking  and  re- 
clining on  their 
pack-saddles,  were 
gathered  together 
thirty  or  forty  of 
the  worst -looking 
cut-throats  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot 
to  set  eyes  upon. 

I  at  once  rea- 
lized that  these 
were  some  of  the 
famous  smugglers  1  had 
heard  so  much  of  -the 
terror  of  the  mountains  — 
on  their  way  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior.  Unlike  mj 
self,  they  dared  not  ford  the 
torrents,  their  mules  being 
very  heavily  laden,  and  so 
were  waiting  for  better 
Weather  at  this  out-uf-the 
way  venta. 

There   was    something 

ominous  about  the  attitude  ol  these  men.  As 
I  rode  in,  contrary  to  all  Spanish  customs,  there 
was  not  a  word  of  greeting,  only  dead  silence. 
Pepe  pulled  me  by  the  skew  d\\d  whispered  to 
me  to  be  very  careful.  When  I  dismounted  I 
noticed  that  he  took  my  mule  and  his  own  and 
drew  them  up  carefully  across  the  open  d 
Good  Pepe!     He  was  a  bom  tactician,  and  a 

little  later  that  night   1  thought  he  ought  to  I 

been  made  .1  general  at  least. 

Determined  to  neglect  nothing  in  the  way  ol 
civility  1  waved  my  hand  to  the  assembled 
company  in  the  most  approved  fashion,  and 
called  out  cheerily,  "  Bm  na 

od  evening,  gentlemen.'  1  A  grunt  from 
a  few  ot  the  men  was  the  only  answer.  Things 
looked  nasty,  and  I  began  to  wish  myself  well 
out  of  that  precious  <  ompanj  To  add  to  m\ 
anxiety  I  noticed  all  round  me  signs  ol  1" 
drink:  P  ol    wine,    both    full    and 

empty,  lay   about   the   pi  ol  it   had 

the  floor,  m\<\  several  of  the  men 
bout  almost  in  a  stat< 

Tli  .it    this  moment      though  I  cannot 

it  mui  h  at  thi  would 

1 1  w  :th  i'.i  liuht.      The 
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powerful  light  of  the  fire,  the  group  of  brigands 
—for  they  were  nothing  better — the  artistic  way 
in  which  they  were  lying  round,  their  peculiar 
dress,  even  the  pack-saddles  and  mules'  trap- 
pings on  which  they  were  reclining,  all  formed 
a  magnificent  picture  to  which  only  a  Rembrandt 
could  have  done  justice. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  retreat  and  trust  to 
luck  to  get  away,  one  man,  apparently  the 
leader,  rose  to  his  feet  with  some  difficulty,  and 
in  very  thick  tones  called  out :  "  Now,  then, 
landlord,  pour  out  some  wine  there — this  young 
gentleman  is  going  to  drink  with  us." 

Now,  after  my  long  fast,  I  knew  that  the 
rough  mountain  wine  would  go  straight  to  my 
head,  and  besides,  I  wanted  all  my  wits  about 
me.  Moreover,  I  knew  that  if  I  drank  with 
one  I  might  be  called  upon  to  drink  with  any 
number  of  them,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
deadliest  of  insults  to  drink  with  one  and  refuse 


before,  in  a  louder  and  more  imperious  tone. 
A  laugh  went  round  the  place,  and  my  temper 
began  to  rise  fast  at  the  man's  contemptuous 
demeanour.  I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  dealing  with  such  savages  boldness  pays 
better  than  meekness.  Hesitation  and  apology 
they  interpret  as  fear  and  cowardice. 

Throwing  prudence  to  the  winds,  I  backed 
towards  Pepe  and  the  mules,  and  at  the  same 
time  called  out,  "  Mira,  no  bebo,  porque  )io 
quiero"  ("  Look  here,  I  sha'n't  drink,  because 
I  don't  choose.")  As  I  said  the  words  I  saw 
the  fat  was  in  the  fire,  and  I  jumped  behind  my 
mule. 

The  whole  group  of  men,  in  true  Southern 
fashion,  seemed  suddenly  to  go  crazy  with  ex- 
citement. Jumping  to  their  feet,  shouting,  talk- 
ing, and  gesticulating,  they  began  to  flourish  their 
knives  and  pistols  in  a  most  threatening  manner. 

Now  was   the   time    when    I   blessed  Pepe's 
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another.  So, 
with  my  heart  in 
m  y  mouth,  I 
determined  to 
refuse. 

Callingtogether 
all  my  eloquence, 
I    addressed    the 

man  in  the  most  flowery  language,  giving  him 
various  first  -  rate  reasons  why  I  should  be 
excused  from  drinking.  But  the  man  was  not 
to  be  deceived.  He  merely  looked  me  up  and 
down  in  a  most  insulting  manner,  and  calling 
again  to  the  ventero,  repeated  the  same  words  as 


forethought  and  admired 
his  coolness.  As  I  slipped 
behind  my  mule  I  found 
that  he  had  opened  his 
huge  clasp-knife  and  was  holding  the 
blade  between  his  teeth  :  he  was  also 
pointing  the  fearsome  trabuco  over  the 
neck  of  his  mule  at  the  principal  group 
of  men.  How  I  blessed  that  ponderous 
weapon  !  Drawing  my  revolver  I  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  the  situation 
from  that  moment  became  rather 
curious.  The  smugglers  stood  out  well 
against  the  light,  offering  an  easy  target,  and 
we  had  them  covered  with  our  firearms.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  were  hidden  behind  our  mules 
and  against  the  inky  blackness  of  the  night — 
practically  invisible,  save  for  the  barrels  of  our 
weapons.     The  advantage  of  our  position,  even 
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to  a  lot  of  drunken  men,  was  so  obvious  that 
they  soon  began  to  calm  down. 

After  a  few  more  curses  and  threats  the 
smugglers  seemed  to  quiet  down  a  little,  and  I 
seized  the  opportunity  to  shout  out  :  "  Now, 
then,  gentlemen,  what  is  all  this  about?"  and 
proceeded  to  explain  that  I  had  never  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  insulting  them.  I  then 
pulled  out  two  silver  dollars,  and  throwing  them 
across  to  the  landlord  called  out  to  him  to  bring 
out  some  more  wine  and  hand  it  round.  This 
was  just  the  sort  of  language  these  men  in  their 
half-drunken  state  could  understand,  and  my 
words  were  greeted  with  a  shout  of  approval  all 
round.  While  the  wine  was  being  brought  I 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  leader  and  then 
made  a  sign  to  Pepe  to  mount,  which  he  at  once 
did. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  that  the  men  had  settled 
down  again  to  their  wine  I  sprang  into  the 
saddle,  and  calling  out,  "  Buenas  noc/ies,  Cabal- 
/eros,"  dug  the  spurs  into  the  mule  and  darted 
off  up  the  road  as  hard  as  I  could  before  the 
smugglers  had  any  idea  of  my  departure.  For 
five  or  six  hundred  yards  I  rode  at  a  good  pace 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  my  neck,  and  then  only, 
when  I  judged  we  were  safe  from  pursuit,  did  I 
draw  rein.  Pepe  proceeded  to  point  out  to  me 
with  great  eloquence  that  we  had  just  had  an 
exi  eedingly  narrow  escape,  but  I  needed  no 
convincing  on  that  point.  I  am,  however, 
certain  that  it  was  Pepe's  smartness  in  seizing  a 
very  advantageous  position  which  saved  us 
from  having  our  throats  cut  that  night. 

With  light  hearts,  but  very  empty  stomachs, 
we  started  off  again  with  renewed  energy.  But 
the  mules  were  now  beginning  to  show  the 
e fleets  of  their  tremendous  exertions.  They 
were  breathing  hard,  the  pace  was  slower,  and 
they  sometimes  stumbled.  It  was  now  between 
11  and  12  p.m.,  and  we  were  reaching 
the  highest  passes  of  the  Sierra.  For  some 
time  we  had  been  going  in  snow,  and  soon  it 
got  very  deep,  nearly  up  to  the  mules'  bellies. 
Though  I  had  On  two  flannel  shirts,  two  waist 
coats,  and  a  heavy  overcoat,  1  was  nearlj 
stupefied  with  cold.  What  the  temperature  was 
I  would  not  like-  to  guess.  We  were  wet  through 
and  our  clothes  froze  hard  on  us. 

At  last  we  rea<  hed  the  highest  passes,  and 
to  our  great  satisfaction  felt  that  we  were 
descending.  Pressing  on  as  fast  as  possible,  at 
about  5  a.m.,  not  long  aft<  r  daybreak,  we 
hed  Granada  and  pulled  up  at  the  railway 
station.  With  difficulty  I  dismounted,  being 
utterly  exhausted  and  nearly  dead  with  cold, 
and  went  in  to  make  inquirit  s  of  the  station 
master,  and  then  heard  for  the  firsl    time  the 

gering   news     thai     no     trains    had   run     for 


five  or  six  days  ;  that  the  line  was  cut  in 
many  places  ;  and  that  numbers  ot  men  were 
working  feverishly  to  repair  it,  especially  about 
the  tunnels,  which  seemed  to  inspire  the 
engineers  with  the  greatest  fears.  Nevertheless, 
the  accumulation  of  passengers  and  mails  was 
so  great  that  the  authorities  had  determined  to 
try  and  get  a  train  through  with  special  pre- 
cautions. This  train,  said  the  official,  would 
start  in  about  an  hour.  In  great  delight  I  ran 
out  to  tell  Pepe  that  we  had  not  made  our  long 
journey  quite  in  vain. 

I  made  arrangements  with  the  landlord  of  a 
posada  for  Pepe  and  the  two  mules  to  remain 
a  couple  of  days  before  starting  back  again,  for 
both  he  and  they  were  utterly  played  out. 

1  then  started  off  to  get  something  to  eat.  I 
had  had  practically  nothing  since  Sunday  night 
late,  and  here  we  were  Tuesday  5  a.m.  A  good 
cup  of  steaming  hot  "  cafe-au-lait  "  soon  made 
me  feel  another  man. 

After  getting  something  to  eat  I  went  back 
to  the  station,  as  the  train  was  almost  due 
to  start.  To  my  dismay  I  found  the  platform 
packed  with  passengers,  rich  and  poor.  Several 
days  of  interrupted  communication  had  caused 
a  glut  of  travellers,  and  this  was  the  result. 

We  were  nearly  twice  the  regulation  time  in 
getting  to  Malaga  from  Granada.  Several  thou- 
sand men  were  working  on  the  line,  which  was 
in  a  lamentable  state  and  very  dangerous. 
We  crawled  along  all  day,  slopping  constantly 
in  the  open  to  wait  for  signals.  Each  tunnel 
and  there  are  eighteen  or  twenty  on  the  line — 
still  had  torrents  of  water  running  through  it, 
and  we  had  to  crawl  through,  led  by  men 
holding  torches,  and  extraordinary  precautions 
were  used  to  safeguard  the  train.  We  got  one- 
fair  imal  about  midday  at  the  junction  at 
Bobadilla,  but  it  was  10  p.m.  on  the  Tuesday 
night  when  the  train  finally  steamed  into  Malaga 
station.  I  jumped  into  a  cab  and  drove  straight 
to  the  club  where  I  expected  to  find  my 
chief  and  report  to  him  the  latest  news.  My 
arrival  there  came  upon  the  members  like  a 
thunderbolt,  for  the  reader  must  remember  that 
Malaga  had  had  no  news  of  the  outward  world 

for  days      no    tele-rains,  no    steamers,  no   trains. 

No  one  knew  as  yet  that  the  train  by  which  I 
had  travelled  had  arrived.     The  result  was  that 

wh.n  I    opened   the  door  and    walked    in  I   was 
ted  with  a  shout  ^\  surprise.     My  appear- 
ance was  deplorable.     Haggard  and  unwashed, 
my  clothes  in   a  very  1  tate,   and  with 

a    thi(  k    coating   ol    red    mud     the    result    of 
fording  many  flooded  streams— right  up  to  my 
waist,    :    must    have   looked  a    veritable  scan 
<  tow.       But,  thank    Heaven,   my  journey   was  at 
an  end  ! 
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Mow  the  French  State  Lotteries  are  Worked. 


^^ 


By  Edouard  Charles. 

This  article  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  a  great  number  of  people  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 

on  all  Continental  lotteries  as   elaborate  swindles.     The  author  shows  that   the  "  drawings  " — in  France, 

at  all  events — are  characterized  by  scrupulous  fairness  and  honesty,  and  he  gives  particulars  of  curious 

and   romantic  episodes  in  connection  with  big   prizes  and   their  fortunate   winners. 

invested  in  these  lottery  bonds.  France  alone 
has  three  hundred  and  twenty  million  sterling 
locked  up  in  them,  of  which  amount  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  are  in 
French  securities.  Mr.  Alfred  Neymark,  the 
eminent  statistician,  is  my  authority  for  these 
figures;  and  I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
it  is  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  French  boys  and 
girls  to  put  by  their  sous  one  by  one  until  they 
have  sufficient  to  purchase  a  bon,  and  having  one, 
they  never  rest  until  they  have  others.  These 
bons  range  in  price  from  16s.  to  ^60,  and  are 
popular  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which — 
being  made  payable  to  bearer  —  they  can  be 
turned  into  ready  money  ;  their  undoubted 
security  (an  Act  of  Parliament  is  generally 
required  before  a  loan  can  be  issued) ;  and  the 
genuine  chances  they  offer  of  winning  a  gros  lot 
representing  a  return  of  many  thousands  per  cent. 
By  law  all  drawings  for  prizes  and  the  re- 
demption of  bonds  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  loan  must  take  place  in  public,  and  no 
one,  whether  a  bondholder  or  not,  can  be  re- 
fused entrance  to  the  salle  des  tirages  while 
a  drawing  is  in  progress.  Consequently  an 
interesting  crowd  is  generally  to  be  found  at  any 
tirage,  a  crowd  of  all  (Masses,  but  composed 
mainly  of  the  lower  middle  class.  One  drawing 
is  very  much  like  another,  whether  it  is  for  a 
State  issue  or  a  private  loan,  but  the  scene  is 
always  curious  and  eminently  business-like.  On 
every  occasion  responsible  officials  of  high 
standing  are  present,  such  as  members  of  the 
Municipal  Council  in  the  case  of  a  drawing 
of  Municipal  bonds,  or  the  Governor,  Vice- 
Governor,  and  directors  in  the  case  of  a  tirage 
in  a  loan  issued  by  the  Credit  Foncier  ;  and  it 
is  to  this  latter  institution  I  have  to  tender  my 
thanks  for  the  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
taken  by  its  officials  in  assisting  me  to  secure 
the  photographs  which  illustrate  this  article. 


HERE  is  nothing  that  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  average  mortal, 
nothing  that  fires  more  readily  his 
imagination,  than  the  possibility  of 
retiring  to  rest  none  too  well  blessed 
with  this  world's  goods  and  rising  on  the 
morrow,  if  not  quite  a  millionaire,  at  least  with 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  henceforth  his 
condition  will  be  one  of  comparative  affluence. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  possibility  that  looms 
largely  on  the  horizon  of  most  people's  life ; 
still,  it  has  been  realized  in  many  cases,  and 
there  are  thousands,  aye,  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  on  the  Continent  who  live  in  the  hope 
that  sooner  or  later  the  fickle  goddess  Chance 
will  smile  upon  them.  It  is  a  comforting 
thought  to  them  that  a  turn  of  a  wheel,  a  dip  of 
a  hand  therein,  a  number  spoken  in  a  calm, 
clear,  unemotional  voice,  must  make  someone 
the  richer  by  thousands  of  francs  ;  someone, 
perhaps,  toiling  far  away  in  the  fields  or  work- 
ing for  a  mere  pittance  in  the  great  city.  Such 
things  I  have  witnessed  myself,  and  the  instances 
on  record  are  many. 

The  British  Government  does  not  provide  us 
with  these  opportunities,  but  abroad  it  is  differ- 
ent, for  many  foreign  Governments  raise  loans 
by  means  which  have  an  attraction  far  beyond 
the  mere  receiving  of  interest  on  one's  money. 
Bach  stock  or  bond,  besides  earning  a  small 
rate  of  interest,  entitles  the  holder  to  participate 
in  a  series  of  drawings  for  prizes  ranging  in  value 
from  a  sovereign  to  several  thousand  pounds. 
Thus,  a  person  may  be  suddenly  raised  from 
the  depths  of  poverty  to  the  heights  of  affluence, 
and  this  consideration  induces  even  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  to  economize  sufficiently  to  partici- 
pate in  so  alluring  a  prosper  t. 

The  popularity  of  this  system  on  the  Con- 
tinent may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  sum 
of    between    live    and    six    hundred    millions    is 
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While  the  drawing  is  in  progress  the  officials 
sit  at  a  table   overlooking   both    the   spectators 
and  the  wheel  from  which  the  numbers  are  to 
1 )  e     d  r  a  w  n  . 
With  their  en- 
trance into  the 
hall    a    silence 
comes      over 
t  h  e   c  r  o  w  d , 
w h  ich    has 
hitherto    been 
laughing     and 
<  nattering 
gaily.  Our  first 
p  hotog  1  .1  p  h 
shows     the 
Governor  of 
thi      I    ''dit 
Foncier    read 
i  n  g  the  an 
nouncement  ol 
tin-  proceed 
ings,  while  the 
second  ph 

,.1)     show-, 

the     audience 
listening  atten 
lively    to    the 
words      which 


fall  from  his  lips.  He  details  the  list  ol 
big  prizes  to  be  drawn  for,  and  also  states  what 
number  of  bonds  are  to  be  redeemed  at  par. 
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Simultaneously  with  his  entrance,  or  immedi- 
ately following  it.  the  "wheel  of  fortune,"  which 
is  mounted  on  rollers,  has  been  brought  forward. 
This  wheel,  which  is  shown  in  several  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations,  is  a  large  cylinder 
the  size  of  which  is  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  numbers  it  contains.  The  wheels  vary  in 
height  from  4ft.  to  8ft.,  and  are  from  2ft.  to  3ft. 
wide.  Substantial  and  solid  they  are  beyond 
doubt,  for  the  rim  and  spokes  are  of  brass,  while 
the  spaces  between  the  latter  are  filled  in  with 
thick  glass.  Outside  the  rim  will  be  noticed  the 
handles  by  which  the  heavy  wheel  is  made  to 
revolve,  and  on  the  inside  are  numerous  projec- 
tions running  inwards  like  wide,  deep  blades. 
These  are  necessary  to  break  up  and  thoroughly 


found  intact,  are  broken,  and,  each  gentleman 
inserting  a  key,  a  small  door  some  six  inches 
square  is  opened  in  the  side  of  the  wheel. 
From  here  the  momentous  numbers  are  drawn 
by  a  small  boy  from  an  orphan  school  who  is 
in  attendance. 

This  is  the  psychological  moment.  The 
poor  youth,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye,  is 
instructed  to  face  the  audience  with  his  arm 
bare  above  the  elbow,  and  his  hand  palm  out- 
wards, with  fingers  wide  apart,  held  high  above 
his  head.  He  is  seen  thus  in  our  fourth  photo- 
graph. At  a  given  signal  he  advances  to  the 
wheel,  and  our  sixth  photograph  shows  him  with 
his  arm  through  the  aperture,  in  the  act  of 
abstracting  a  number. 


What  could    be 
impressive      than 


EXAMINING  THE  SEALS  PLACED  ON  THE  WHEEL  AFTER  LAST  QUARTERS  DRAWING 

Proi/t  (i  Photo. 


divide  and  mix  the  numbers  when  the  wheel  is 
turned  round,  otherwise  the  tiny  round  cart- 
ridges would  simply  roll  over  in  huge  heaps. 

Immediately  the  Governor  has  finished  speak- 
ing the  uniformed  attendants  set  the  wheel  in 
motion  with  a  vigour  that  sends  the  numbers 
inside  helter-skelter,  and  as  there  are  some 
thousands  of  them,  each  encased  in  a  copper 
covering,  the  noise  produced  as  they  strike 
agaiflSI  tin  sides  is  like  the  rattle  of  heavy 
hailstones  on  a  glass  roof.  This  dies  away  as 
the  wheel  slows  down,  and.  then  three  grave  and 
responsible  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  sho\vn  in 
our  next  photograph,  step  forward  from  the 
table  to  carefully  examine  the  huge  seals  with 
which  they  formally  closed  the  aperture  of  the 
wheel  after  the  last  drawing.     These,  having  been 


more 
this  ? 
The  people  hold  their 
breath,  and  their  hearts 
beat  quickly  at  this  spec- 
tacle of  an  infant  hand 
blindly  deciding  that 
some  poor  obscure 
oiivrier  shall  be  suddenly 
made  richer  than  his 
master. 

It  is  done  !  See,  his 
hand  is  out.  He  is 
holding  the  selected 
number  aloft  between 
his  finger  and  thumb, 
for  it  is  curled  up  like 
a  shaving.  Keen  eyes, 
gaze  upon  the  scene 
depicted  in  our  next 
photograph,  and  watch 
with  intense  interest  the 
official  who  takes  the 
covering  off  the  lucky 
number.  What  is  it  ? 
Eager  ears  are  strained 
to  catch  the  words  that  drop  from  the  Governor's 
mouth.  Someone  will  be  ^20,000  the  richer, 
but  the  President  evinces  no  emotion.  Not  a 
line  of  his  face  changes  in  this  moment  of 
terrible  suspense  for  those  of  the  audience  who 
hold  bonds  in  this  drawing.  Coldly  he 
announces  the  number,  calmly  and  clearly  his 
voice  sounds  over  the  hall,  then  he  passes  it 
around  the  table  and  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Tress  there  present  for  verification. 

Furtively  the  spectators  eye  each  other.  Is 
the  lucky  person  amongst  them  ?  Seldom  is  it 
that  the  winner  of  a  first  prize  is  present  at  a 
drawing,  though  cases  are  on  record  of  persons 
loudly  lamenting  the  fact  that  they  had  held  the 
winning  bond  and  had  sold  it  some  short  time 
before.      It  has  happened  in  two  cases,  at  least, 
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that  the  holder  of  a  premium  bond  winning  a 
large  prize  has  been  present,  but  he  has  wisely 
kept  his  own  counsel  and  not  proclaimed  his 
good  fortune  aloud. 

The  drawing  of  the  gros  lot  does  not  exhaust 
the  interest  of  the  proceedings,  for  there  are 
other  smaller  prizes  to  be  drawn  out,  and  in 
default  of  several  thousand  pounds  a  bond- 
holder can  be  well  content  with  a  return  of 
several  hundreds.  But  when  the  drawing  of  all 
the  prize-winning  numbers  is  over  and  the  list 
thereof  has  been  read  aloud,  the  crowd  melts 


draw  ,£8,000  at  the  next  drawing  or  only  be 
repaid  at  par  or  ^20  some  years  hence. 

The  small  orphan  whose  aid  is  invoked  in 
this  blind  distribution  of  wealth  is  not  entirely 
forgotten,  for  a  sum  of  ten  francs  is  placed  to 
his  credit  in  his  savings-bank  book  in  payment 
for  his  services.  Sometimes,  though  not  often, 
winners  of  large  prizes  make  inquiries  as  to 
his  identity  and  add  something  on  their  own 
account. 

After  the  drawing  the  wheel  is  sealed  up  and 
placed  carefully  away  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank, 
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away  rapidly,  for  then  commences  the  drawing 
of  those  numbers  which  are  to  be  repaid  at  par. 
In  some  drawings,  as  for  example  those  of  the 
Corporation  of  Paris  [869  bonds,  there  are  as 
many  as  12,000  numbers  to  be  repaid  at  par. 

When  this  part  of  the  proceedings  is  reached 
the  boy  draws  the  numbers  out  by  handsful  and 
empties  them  into  a  crystal  bowl.  They  are 
then  sorted  out,  counted,  and  entered  by  a  stall' 
of  clerks.  In  the  case  of  the  older,  better 
known,  and  more  popular  issues  of  bonds,  the 
fact  that  a  bond  is  drawn  for  repayment  at  par 
implies  a  loss  to  the  holder,  for  undrawn  bonds 
are  worth  on  the  market  more  than  their  par 
value.  The  fate  of  a  bond  is  thus  entin  lv 
decided  by  chance,  and  is  not  prearranged  as 
in  tlie  case  of  English  municipal  loans.  No 
one   can    tell    whether    bond    No.  99,999  may 

V.,1.  viii.     77. 


to  be   brought   out  again  at  the  next  quarterly 
drawing. 

However  immoral  lotteries  may  seem  to  some 
observers,  there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  thou- 
sands of  people  who  would  never  think  of 
investing  in  ordinary  prosaic  securities  have 
been  induced  to  economize  in  order  to  be  able 
to  purchase  one  or  more  of  these  bonds,  with 
the  opportunities  they  offer  of  making  a  fortune. 
The  prizes  are  paid  out  of  the  compound  inte 
rest  on  the  amount  borrowed;  for  even  in 
the  case  of  those  loans  which  pay  an  annual 
interest,  this  interest  is  less  than  the  usual  rate'. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  various  corporations, 
find  that  the  raising  of  monej  t<>r  municipal 
purposes  by  means  ol  these  attractive  securities 
is  less  costly  to  them  than  would  he  the  raising 
of   similar    loans    without   prizes.      The  various 
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Credit  Foncier  Banks  of  France,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Egypt,  Russia,  Germany, 
Greece,  etc.,  are  Government  institutions  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  to 
landed  proprietors  and  property  owners  on 
mortgage.  They  raise  money  by  the  issue  of 
Government  authorized  premium  bonds  costing 
them  (with  prizes)  from  2^  to  3^  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  lend  the  proceeds  out  on  mort- 
gages at  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  even  8  per  cent.,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Though  such  a  large  amount  of  the  people's 


trickery,  or  deceit  to  be  practised,  and  no  one 
in  France  who  is  accustomed  to  this  form  of 
speculation  ever  imagines  for  a  moment  that 
everything  is  not  absolutely  fair  and  honest." 

Nevertheless,  many  Englishmen  have  won 
important  prizes,  and  nothing  can  well  be  more 
comic  than  their  efforts  to  avoid  their  good 
fortune  becoming  known.  There  are  very  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  one  was  a  Mr. 
Bailey,  an  employe  of  the  London  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Co.,  who  last  year  won  a  prize  of 
^4,000  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition 
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savings  is  invested  by  the  local  investors  in  this 
class  of  security  there  are  comparatively  few 
bonds  held  in  Great  Britain.  A  well-known 
financial  authority  informed  me  that  he  should 
consider  the  entire  holding  of  English  investors 
as  about  1  to  il/2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  premium  bonds  in  circulation. 

"  English  people,"  he  added,  "  owing  to  their 
long  acquaintance  with  German  lotteries,  have 
an  idea  that  every  lottery  is  a  swindle,  and 
imagine  that  the  drawings  are  'faked'  in  favour 
of  the  local  holder,  and  bring  forward  every 
instance  of  a  Frenchman  winning  as  a  striking 
example  of  this  'favouritism,'  forgetting  that  if 
ninety-nine  bonds  are  held  in  France  and  one 
in  England,  the  chances  of  the  first  prizes  going 
to  Frenchmen  are  overwhelming.  But  you 
may  be  convinced,"  he  continued,  "that  every 
holder,  whether  resident  in  France,  England, 
Greece,  or  Patagonia,  has  an  equal  chance  of 
winning.  Such  minute  precautions  are  taken 
that    it     is     utterly    impossible     for    any    fraud, 


lottery.  This  gentleman,  who  lived  at  Forest 
Gate,  was  spending  his  summer  holidays  at 
Ilfracombe  when  the  pleasing  news  reached 
him,  and  he  allowed  the  newspapers  to  get 
hold  of  the  story,  with  the  result  that  he  re- 
ceived numberless  visits  and  appeals  from 
begging-letter  writers  and  secretaries  of  chari- 
table societies. 

There  are  innumerable  stories  and  anecdotes 
concerning  how  people  came  by  bonds  that 
brought  them  big  prizes,  and  what  strange 
things  many  prize-winners  have  done  with  the 
fortune  so  unexpectedly  poured  into  their  laps, 
and  I  am  able  to  narrate  some  of  these,  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  whatever. 

"To  him  who  hath  shall  be  given"  would 
appear  to  be  fully  borne  out  in  case  of  the  Paris 
Rothschilds,  who  lately  won  the  gros  lot  of 
100,000  francs  in  connection  with  the  Marseilles 
municipal  loan  of  1877,  and  more  recently  the 
first  prize  in  a  lottery  pure  and  simple  got   up 
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by  Coquelin,  the  famous  actor,  in  aid  of  the 
pension  scheme  for  aged  actors  and  actresses. 
At  one  time  they  were  very  large  holders  of 
premium  bonds,  and  being  such  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  more  than  once  carried  off 
prizes,  so  there  is  really  nothing  extraordinary 
in  their  apparent  good  luck. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  this  big  financial 
institution  that  its  conductors  handed  the 
Marseilles  prize  over  to  the  authorities  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  that  city. 

The  winners  of  prizes  range  over  all  classes 
of  society.  Don  Jaime,  the  son  of  Don  Carlos, 
was  recently  announced  to  be  the  winner  of  a 
prize  of  200,000  roubles  in  a  Russian  lottery. 
The  way  in  which  the  winning  bond  came  into 
possession  of  His  Royal   Highness  was  indeed 


lottery  bond  of  which  he  was  the  possessor, 
stating  that  as  he  was  remaining  in  Japan  he 
would  not  hear  the  result  of  the  drawings,  and 
as  Don  Jaime  was  going  back  to  Russia  it  would 
be  better  that  he  should  accept  it.  Some  weeks 
afterwards  a  drawing  took  place  and  Don  Jaime's 
bond  won  200,000  roubles.  It  was  only  on  dis- 
embarking at  Marseilles  that  he  heard  of  his 
good  fortune. 

In  March,  1898,  M.  Giot,  a  house  painter, 
living  at  Ivry,  just  outside  Paris,  was  announced 
to  be  the  winner  of  ^20,000,  one  of  the  many 
prizes  offered  in  connection  with  the  loan  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  last  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. M.  Giot  was  a  married  man  with  a  large 
family,  and,  oh,  the  irony  of  capricious  Fate  !  a 
Socialist.     For  years  he  had  been  a  most  ardent 
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romantic  I  luring  the  expedition  to  ( Ihina  I  >on 
Jaime,  after  being  wounded,  was  sent  to  Tokio 
for  treatment  Here  he  mel  a  Russian  money- 
lender with  whom  on  several  occasions  he  had 
had  dealings.  Tin-  Spanish  Prince— who  d 
not  share  the  Russian  prejudice  with  regard  to 

Jews      invited    him    to    lunch.      This  COUltesy  SO 

touched  the  money-lender  that  he  gave  him  a 


propounderof  the  principle  of  social  equality  and 
an  equal  division  of  wealth.  So  the  joy  of  his 
innumerable  friends  can  readily  be  imagined;  of 

course  lie  would,  in  upholding  his  theories,  go 
equal  shares  with  them  in  his  newly  acquired 
wealth.  But  there  is  nothing  like  an  access  of 
fortune  to  change  one's  opinions.  "Going  to 
share  it  ~J  "  he  said,  in  surprise.    "  Not  much.  This 
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is  just  what  I've  been  waiting  for.  I  wanted  a 
little  money  to  extend  my  business."  And  the 
half-million  of  francs  went  into  the  business. 

Still,  his  conscience  seemed  to  prick  him,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  he  feared 
lest  his  Socialistic  friends  should  come  and 
claim  their  shares,  so  ere  the  news  was  generally 
known  he  gave  it  out  that  his  brother,  who 
kept  a  restaurant  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  not 
himself,  was  the  lucky  man.  But  honour  with- 
out cash  was  not  enough  for  the  restaurateur, 
particularly  as  he  was  pestered  with  callers  full 
of  schemes  to  turn  him  into  a  millionaire,  and 
he  declined  it.  Giot  was  eventually  compelled 
to  shift  his  residence. 

Those  who  are  at  all  superstitious  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  Giot  was  born  on  a 
Friday,  that  he  drew  his  number  for  his  military 


A  prim  maiden  lady  of  Cheltenham  was  not 
quite  of  this  frame  of  mind  upon  learning  she 
had  won  a  prize  of  ,£10,000  in  the  Panama 
lottery.  She  informed  the  bearer  of  the  good 
news,  a  representative  of  the  firm  that  had  sold 
her  the  bond,  that  she  would  rather  renounce 
her  prize  than  allow  her  neighbours  and 
acquaintances  to  know  that  she  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  risk  her  money  on  "anything 
foreign."  However,  when  reassured  on  that 
point,  she  took  her  prize,  and  to  this  day  her 
dearest  friends  are  unaware  of  the  source  of  her 
unexpected  legacy. 

While  some  prize-winners  have  evinced  con- 
siderable generosity  in  various  directions,  others 
have  been  notoriously  mean.  A  Panama  prize 
of  ,£2,000  went  to  a  flax-spinner  at  Belfast,  who 
even  begrudged  the  penny  stamp  on  his  receipt 
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service  on  a  Friday,  that  he  entered  upon  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  on  a  Friday,  and  it  was 
upon  a  Friday  that  he  won  the  gros  lot.  And 
yet  Friday  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  ill- 
omened  day  ! 

As  instancing  the  lack  of  faith  persons  in 
England  have  in  these  drawings  the  following 
will  not  he  out  of  place.  A  publican  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester  was  so  convinced 
that  everything  in  connection  with  lottery  bonds 
must  be  a  fraud  that  on  hearing  that  his  Town 
of  Paris  bond  had  won  ,£2,000  he  enlisted  a 
number  of  ex-pugilists  and  took  them  over  to 
collect  the  money  by  force  !  It  took  him  some 
considerable  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  he 
received  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  when  he  found 
that  his  drawn  bond  was  treated  exactly  like  a 
<  heque  and  cashed  "on  sight." 


for  the  money  !  He  was  not  unlike  the  peasant 
proprietor  from  Beauce  who  presented  a  Congo 
bond  with  which  he  had  won  ,£4,000,  and 
refused  to  take  "  paper,"  i.e.,  bank-notes,  for  the 
amount,  as  he  could  not  read.  He  insisted  on 
having  the  whole  sum  paid  in  gold,  giving  five- 
pence  to  the  clerk  who  kindly  helped  him  count 
it  !  This  reflects  all  the  more  credit  upon  a 
butcher  of  Saragossa  who,  on  the  day  his  ticket 
was  cashed,  gave  ^40  to  a  blind  man  who  was 
crying  out  the  winning  numbers,  and  distributed 
meat  free  during  the  rest  of  the  week  ;  as  also 
the  lucky  hawker  of  sweetmeats  in  the  markets 
of  the  south  who,  out  of  his  winnings,  gave  a 
banquet  to  all  his  market  acquaintances  and 
toys  to  their  children,  besides  sending  relief  to 
sick  friends. 

One  of  the  first  prizes  in  the  Pans  Exhibition 
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drawings  was  drawn  on  Bon  Serie  14,  3,79^, 
and  a  rag  merchant  of  Dunkirk,  named  Jouvel, 
was  made  ^20,000  richer.     At   least  he  would 

have  been  had  he  not  shared  his  ticket  with  a 
neighbour,  M.  Leconite,  whose  wife  borrowed 
the  ten  bancs  necessary  to  purchase  her  hus- 
band's halt-share  from  the  money-box  of  her 
little  daughter.  The  two  lucky  men  built  twin 
residences  side  by  side  and  lived  in  them  on 
the  interest  of  the  balance  combined  with  their 


earnings. 


What  some  winners  do  with  their  money  is 
certainly  curious ;  mostly,  however,  they  invest 
it  in  bricks  and  mortar.  One  lucky  fellow  who 
did  so  was  decidedly  unlucky,  for  when  the  last 
brick  had  been  put  into  position  the  house 
collapsed,  causing  the  death  of  several 
people. 

A  factory  hand  who  drew  a  prize  of  ^10,000 
some  years  ago  did  not  rush  into  the  building 
trade,  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  risk  the 
money  in  an  investment  or  to  intrust  it  to  a 
bank.  He  had  the  whole  sum  converted  into 
gold  pieces,  and  he  amused  himself  with  calcu- 


lations of  the  superficial  area  which  the  napo- 
leons would  cover  if  ranged  in  rows  side  by 
side.  When  he  had  exhausted  all  the  imaginable 
variations  upon  this  theme  with  the  napol 
he  changed  the  whole  sum  into  pieces  of  five 
francs  and  proceeded  to  the  same  geometrical 
exercises  with  the  bulkier  silver  coins. 

Innumerable  incidents  similar  to  the  foregoing 
could  be  told,  but  just  one  more  must  suffice. 
I  relate  it  because  it  is,  perhaps,  the  newest, 
occurring  only  last  October,  and  because  it 
particularly  illustrates  the  irony  of  late.  A 
well-known  licensed  victualler  living  in  the 
Faubourg  Montmartre,  Paris,  held  a  Ville  de 
Paris  bond  of  the  1869  issue,  being  somewhat 
unduly  pressed  for  want  of  a  little  ready  cash  he 
disposed  of  his  bond  for  a  small  amount.  A 
couple  of  days  later  a  drawing  took  place,  and 
the  very  bond  he  had  held  brought  for  its  new 
possessor  a  prize  of  ^8,000.  The  disgust  and 
chagrin  of  the  unfortunate  publican  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  him  committing  suicide. 


/         < 
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The  author  was  stranded 
in  San  Francisco,  and 
things  were  looking  very 
black  indeed,  when  he 
secured  an  engagement 
at  a  queer  little  "  sing- 
song "  kept  by  a  German 
Jew.  His  experiences 
were  novel  and  amusing, 
and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  impresario 
thought  he  had  secured 
a  very  important  artist 
indeed. 


T  was  a  little  music-hall  kept  by  a 
German  Jew,  and  it  stood  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  Kearney  Street, 
San  Francisco,  as  you  went  on  up  to 
the  "  Barbary  Coast."  There  was 
no  charge  for  admittance.  All  that  you  were 
expected  to  do  was  to  buy  beer  as  you  sat 
listening  to  the  flow  of  music  and  the  feast 
of  wit.  The  waiters  kept  rather  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  buying  of  the  beer.  It  would  not  do  to  sit 
enthralled  too  long  over  one  glass.  Whilst  it 
was  a  compliment,  of  course,  to  the  artists,  it 
was  not  business  from  the  proprietor's  point 
of  view. 

I  had  been  going  moodily  along  Kearney 
Street  wondering  when  I  should  come  across  a 
job  which  would  put  a  little  money  into  my 
empty  pocket  when  my  eye  caught  the  posters 
which  told  in  a  striking  and  vivid  manner  all 
about  the  extraordinary  talent  that  graced  the 
stage  of  the  music-hall.  Suddenly  I  had  an 
idea.  Anxiously  I  scanned  the  posters  to  see  if 
there  were  any  mention  of  a  baritone.  No, 
there  was  no  baritone  !  There  were  jugglers, 
song-and-dance  men,  beautiful  ladies,  Irish  and 
Dutch  comedians,  and  an  individual  with  a 
"high,  silver  tenor  voice,"  but  there  was  no 
baritone. 


The  bright  Californian  sun  seemed  to  get  a 
little  brighter  as  I  stood  and  pondered  before 
the  posters.  Manna  might  fall  yet,  I  thought, 
but  was  I  worthy  of  a  place  amidst  such  a 
constellation  of  stars  ?  Indignantly  I  rejected 
the  doubt  as  to  my  fitness.  Worthy  ? — I  should 
think  I  was  worthy  !  And  I  felt  that  I  was  all 
the  worthier  because  of  the  fact  that  I  had  no 
illusions  as  to  my  power  of  singing.  So  in  I 
went  and  tackled  Walterstein,  the  proprietor. 

The  impresario  was  a  stout,  redheaded  man 
with  sharp,  suspicious  eyes.  He  asked  me  if  I 
could  sing. 

Sing  ?  Well,  I  should  think  I  could  sing  ! 
And  I  went  on  to  explain  what  a  really  great 
baritone  I  was.  I  was  great,  though  needy  ! 
And  I  treated  him  to  an  interesting  legend  about 
my  having  played  Valentine  in  "  Faust."  I  had 
played  the  part  in  Fondon  with  great  success  ! 
Unfortunately,  however,  I  had  lost  the  pro- 
grammes and  the  flattering  notices  which  I  had 
received  from  the  Fondon  Press.  But  I  gave 
him  the  gist  of  what  the  Press  had  said. 

Several  times  the  poor  little  man  tried  to  inter- 
rupt me.  But  I  would  not  let  him  get  a  word 
in  edge-wise.  And  the  result  was  that  I  was 
engaged  as  baritone. 

I  was  to  get  seven  dollars  a  week.      I  pointed 
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out  to  him  that  this  was  a  small  salary  fur  a  man 
who  had  played  Valentine  in  London  ;  but 
Walterstein  was  firm. 

"  I  makes  no  sharge,"  he  said.  "  Pay  I 
cannot  a  pig  salary.      I  gif  a  free  show." 

Just  to  show  Walterstein  what  I  really  could 
do,  I  went  up  on  to  the  little  stage  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  and  sang  a  song  for  him.  There  was 
no  one  about,  it  being  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  I  had  to  sing  without  accompaniment  ;  but 
I  came  through  the  ordeal  with  honour. 

"You  haf  a  bowerful  voice,"  said  Walterstein, 
evidently  pleased.     "  Gif 
you  eight  dollars,  I  can. 
Vat    that    song  was    you 
sing  ?  " 

I  thanked  him  first  for 
the  rise  in  salary,  and 
then  explained  that  the 
song  was  one  I  had  sung 
with  great  success  in 
London.  I  forget  now 
what  the  song  was,  but 
I  believe  it  was  "  I  Fear 
No  Foe  in  Shining 
Armour."  I  roared  it 
out  at  the  top  of  my 
voice.  I  almost  shook 
the  roof.  I  took  no 
chances  on  trying  to  get 
artistic  piano  effects.  My 
voice  was  hard  and 
p  owerful,  and  not 
particularly  musical. 
Quantity  was  my  best 
point,  and  I  worked 
quantity  for  what  it  was 
worth. 

"  Haf  a  drink  on  me,"  said  the  impresario. 
1    humoured   him.      Then    I    promptly   asked 
him  for  two  dollars.      It  was  rather  an   inoppor- 
tune   moment  to  intrude  base,  low  finance  upon 
art,  but  a  little  money  I  had  to  have. 

Walterstein  gazed  at  me  and  I  gazed  at 
Waltersti  in.  There  was  a  short,  uncomfortable 
silence,  and  then  he  suddenly  broke  out : — 

"  Der  last  artist  who  gil  me  a  touch  like  this 
turn  up  no  lie  diil  not.' 

"All  right,"  1  said,  turning  to  go. 
I    had  got   to  the  door  when  In-  called  me 
hii  k.     My  turning  to  go  had  saved  me.     I  had 
irguing  with   him  as  to  questions  of 
finaii',-  would  do  no  good 

1  [e  gave  me  the  two  dollars,  and  I  departed 
quickly  and  joyfully  down  Kearney  Street.  I 
was  to  turn  up  the  next  morning  for  rehearsal 
with  the  band.  I  congratulated  myself  on 
having  at  last  procured  an  engagement.  True, 
I  would  only  get  eight  dollars  a  week,  hut   eight 


dollars  a  week  went  quite  a  long  way  in  San 
Francisco.  Room  rent  was  cheap,  and  the 
climate  was  such  that  one  could  do  on  little 
food. 

The  next  day  I  turned  up  smiling  for  re- 
hearsal. The  duties  that  were  assigned  to  me 
were  varied.  The  stage- manager— a  pleasant 
little  man  with  a  red  nose  — told  me  that  I 
would  have  to  sing  in  the  "  fust  part,"  do 
two  solo  turns  as  baritone,  take  a  part  in  a 
knock-about  sketch,  and  if  the  show  ran  on 
longer  than  usual  I  was  to  oblige  with  an  "  extra 

turn."  The  show  closed 
at  no  particular  time.  If 
business  were  inclined  to 
be  dull  it  closed  moder- 
ately early.  But  if  money 
were  being  spent  freely 
up  in  the  boxes  it  might 
run  on  to  past  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 


The  boxes  formed  an 
upper  tier  running  all 
round  the  hall.  Into 
them  came  the  most  pay- 
ing patrons — mates  and 
captains  of  ships,  miners 
wdio  had  "struck  it  rich." 
business  men,  and  men 
about  town.  In  the 
boxes  they  would  sit  and 
talk  gentle  nothings  to 
the  lady  artists  after 
they  had 
their     turns 


got 


through 
on      the 


stage. 
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and    a    cornet-player, 
who    played     some 
forget    what    it    was. 
also  the   conductor- 
musician.       When    I 


The  "  band  "  consisted 

of   a  violinist,   a    pianist, 

There  was    also    a   man 

other     instrument,    but     1 

The    violinist      who    was 

was  really  a  most  capable 

explained    to    him    that, 

through   an   oversight,  I  had  forgotten   to  bring 

the  band  parts  of  my  songs  for  the  orchestra  he 

winked  and    assured  me    that   it  didn't  matter  in 

the  least.      He  was   a  nice,  pleasant  young  man, 

with  a  small,  dark    moustache  and   a   pale    face. 

As  I  sang  he  just  dotted  down  the  notes  ;  then 

le  told    me   he  would  write   me   out   four  parts, 

for  which  I  was  to  pay  him  a  "quarter"  each. 

I  rehearsed  live  songs,  Walterstein  listening 
most  attentively.  Obviously  he  admired  my 
singing.  Why,  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  : 
the  audi-  nee  never  went  particularly  mad  about 
it.  Nor,  indeed,  did  anyone  else.  But  through 
the  while  of  my  engagement  at  his  hall  the 
impresario  always  gave  me  his  most  grave  and 
profound  attention.  Whether  or  not  he  swallowed 
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EXPLAINED  TO.HIM    THAT   THROUGH  AN 
OVERSIGHT     I     HAD     FORGOTTEN     TO   BRING 
HIE    BAND    PARTS." 

the  legend  I  gave  him  concerning  my  success 

in   London   as  Valentine,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

But,     anyhow,     he 

always  gave  me  his 

attention.     And  for 

this    I    record    my 

deep    and     lasting 

gratitude. 

Strictly  speaking 
I  should  have  ap- 
peared in  evening 
dress  for  my  debut 
on  that  night.  But 
it  was  an  impossi- 
bility. I  had  only 
the  clothes  I  stood 
in.  I  consulted  the 
impresario  about 
my  difficulty.  He 
said  that  he  thought 
a  frock-coat  might 
do.  When  I  finally 
confided  to  him  the 
distressing  fact  that 
I  carried  the  whole 
of  my  wardrobe  on 
my  back  he  kindly 
told  me  that  he  had 
a  friend  about  my 
size  who  would  lend 
me  a  frock-coat.  As 
it  turned  out,  the 
coat  fitted  me  like  "i  f 

a  glove,  and  as  my 

trousers  chanced  to  be  of  a  dark  material,  1  was 
all  right  so  far  as  appearances  were  concerned. 


The  show  began  sharply  at  eight.  The 
curtain  rose,  and  we  were  discovered  sitting  on 
chairs  in  a  semicircle  round  the  stage.  The 
interlocutor— the  pleasant  little  stage-manager 
with  the  red  nose — sat  in  the  middle.  To  his 
right  sat  the  ladies  of  the  company,  to  his  left 
the  gentlemen. 

The  gentlemen  were  all  blacked  up  with 
burnt  cork.  It  was  my  first  introduction  to 
burnt  cork,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  hardly 
liked  it.  It  stung  my  face  and  gave  me  the 
sensation  of  wearing  some  sort  of  mask.  Still, 
I  felt  that  art  was  art,  and  must  be  obeyed  ; 
besides,  it  meant  eight  dollars  a  week. 

As  yet  there  was   no  audience  in   the   hall. 

This  rather  astonished  me.     I   somehow  had  it 

in  my  mind  that  when  the  curtain  rose  I 

would  see  beyond  the  footlights  a  crowd 

of  waiting,  expectant  faces.     But,  no.    All 

that  I  could  see  were  four  or  five  waiters 

lolling  in  picturesque  attitudes,  with  trays 

in  their  hands.     They  were  waiting  for  the 

audience.  The  bar  stood  off  at  the  entrance 

to  the  hall,  and  through  the  top  of  the  swinging 

doors  I  could  see  out  into  Kearney  Street. 


The  interlocutor 
cracked    a    few 
hoary     jokes,     at 
which  theconduc- 
—  tor    winked,     and 

then  called  on  me 
—  as  arranged  — 
for  a  song.  I  felt 
that  I  was  being 
compl  i  mented, 
but  I  afterwards  discovered  that  the  least  inter- 
esting artist  was  always  selected  to  go  first. 
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I  stood  up  as  1  heard  the  music  of  my  soul; 
coming  from  the  orchestra.  And  then  it  was 
that  I  was  truly  thankful  that  there  was  no 
audience,  for  if  there  had  been  I  should  have 
broken  down  ignominiously  through  nervous- 
ness. I  ought  not  to  have  been  nervous,  but  I 
was.  I  felt  it  coming  on  me,  but  the  sight  of 
the  empty  chairs  reassured  me.  Chairs  were 
only  chairs,  I  reflected- -and  suddenly  I  was 
myself  again.  And  I  could  see  in  the  distance 
my  admirer,  Walterstein,  He  was  standing  near 
the  door. 

As  usual,  I  sang  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and 
that  I  was  eminently  successful  as  an  artist  was 
shown  by  the  fact  of  six  people  coming  into  the 
hall.  They  had  heard  my  singing  out  in  the 
street,  and  had  looked  in  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  Evidently  Walterstein  was  wise  in  his 
generation  when  he  engaged  me.  As  I  was 
singing  I  could  see  the  waiters  rush  up  to  the 
people  I  had  attracted  in  and  ask  them  what 
they  wanted  to  drink.  And  then  a  few  more 
looked  in.  By  the  time  I  had  finished  my  song 
there  were  at  least  fifteen  people  in  the  hall. 

<;  You're  luggin'  'em  in,  man,"  said  the  inter- 
locutor to  me  in  a  loud  stage  whisper  as  I  sat 
down. 

Though  I  got  no  applause  I  could  see  that  I 
had  scored.  I  was  worth  my  salt.  And  I 
secretly  determined  to  make  Walterstein  give 
me  another  rise  in  salary. 

Again  the  interlocutor 
cracked  a  few  ancient 
wheezes,  and  then  a 
young  lady  sang.  And 
then  the  gentleman  with 
the  "high  silver  tenor" 
obliged.  He  really  had 
talent,  I  thought.  1  [e  sang 
with  feeling,  and  he  man- 
aged his  voice  effectively. 
But  he  got  no  more  applause 
than  I  did.  And  I  noticed 
that  the  impresario  paid 
absolutely  no  attention  to 
him.  It  may  have  been 
because  the  pe<  iple  i  mild  no) 
hear  him  out  in  the  street. 

When     tin-    curtain    went 
down  on    the   ••  firsl    part  " 
the  stage  managei  congratu 
lated  me  on  my  su<  <vss,  and 
I  wenl  down  to  the  dressi 
room    to   i  hange    mj    coal 
and    to    wash     tin-     burnt 
cork  oil  my  fa<  e.     Ii  was  a 
fearful  job.      The   worsl    pari    was  the  getting 
it   out   of    my  cars,   for   die   cork    had    to    be 

rubbed     into    all     the    nooks    and     crannies     (>t 
Vol.  viii.    70. 


one's  head  and  face  so  as  to  get  the  desired 
effect.  But  at  last  it  was  over  and  I  was 
ready  for  my  next  turn. 

When  I  sang  again  the  hall  was  full,  and  my 
song  was  received  with  some  applause.  After 
that  a  waiter  came  up  to  say  that  the  impresario 
told  him  to  tell  me  that  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  my  singing,  and  that  I  was  to  have  a  drink 
"  on  him." 

The  sketch  was  the  last  thing  that  was  played, 
and  1  must  say  that  the  study  and  preparation 
for  it  were  of  the  most  primitive  character.  The 
stage-manager  instructed  me  as  to  what  I  should 
do  in  this  fashion  : — 

"  Say,  look  here  !  I  go  on  first,  and  after  I've 
said  my  say  for  a  spell,  you  come  on  and  call 
me  down,  see  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  what  do  I  say  to  vou  ?  "  I  asked. 
I  was  a  little  bewildered. 

"Oh,  I  guess  you  know  what  to  say  all  right," 
he  answered.  "  Say  what  comes  into  your  head, 
see?  Then  Jim  there  comes  in  and  hits  you 
with  a  stuffed  club,  see?  Then  you  and  him 
fight,  and  then  I  go  off  and  get  Ed  there,  who 
plays  a  policeman.  He  collars  the  both  of 
you,  see?     And  then  there's  a  scrap  all  round 

-a  regular  mix-up — and  the  curtain  drops, 
see  ?  " 

Curiously  enough,   the   sketch   was   the    most 


loudly  applauded  ol  any  of  the  turns.  \\  ,• 
went  at  it  with  a  will  punching  and  shoving 
and  knocking  one  another  about.     No  one  knew 
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what  the  other  was  going  to  say  or  do.  We  only 
kept  to  the  general  scheme  as  outlined  by  the 
stage-manager.  When  one  of  us  stopped  talking 
the  other  began.  We  went  on  and  off  the  stage 
at  will.  It  was  simply  a  piece  of  violent,  un- 
rehearsed horseplay.  But  it  had  the  natural 
ness  of  effect  that  belongs  to  the  action  and  the 
scene  that  is  not  rehearsed.  I  can  well  imagine 
really  good  actors  producing  great  effects  in 
such  a  manner. 

After  a  night  or  so  I  got  into  the  way  of 
things,  and  grew  to  like  the  work  and  the 
surroundings,  curious  as  they  were.  There  was 
a  free-and-easy,  come-day,  go-day  atmosphere 
about  the  place  that  suited  me  to  a  hair ;  and  I 
got  to  know  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  hall. 
The  artists  were  allowed  by  Walterstein  to 
mingle  freely  with  the  audience.  All  that  was 
really  asked  of  them  was  that  they  should  be 
on  hand  at  the  proper  moment  to  go  through 
their  turns. 

If  one  of  the  audience  ever  objected  to  a 
turn  and  gave  any  un- 
pleasant expression  to  that 
objection  he  was  promptly 
thrown  out  by  the  waiters. 
However  badly  the  work  was 
being  done  on  the  stage,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  hiss  or 
shout. 

"I  gif  a  free  show,"  said 
Walterstein  to  me  one  night 
when  we  were  talking  con- 
cerning this,  "and  I  gif  good 
Lager  peer  dot  is  vorth  der 
1 )  r  i  c  e .  My  show  I 
chucks  in  extra.     If  not 
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they  don't  like  it,  out  they  goes.      Many  beobles 
grumples  all  der  time." 

Walterstein's  attitude  towards  the  audience 
struck  me  as  most  excellent,  especially  in  view 
of  the  feeling  I  had  that  my  own  artistic  merits 
were  not  above  reproach.  It  was  comforting  to 
know  that  any  objector  would  be  summarily 
dealt  with.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
rarely  any  disturbance  because  of  a  too  critical 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  The 
show  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a  sort  of 
accompaniment  to  sociability.  People  really 
dropped  in  to  talk— and  to  drink. 

On  Sundays  we  gave  a  "  matinee  perform- 
ance," which  began  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  curtains  of  the  hall  were  drawn  and 
the  lights  were  put  full  up,  as  in  a  regular  theatre. 
These  matinees  were  always  well  attended. 

I  sang  at  Walterstein's  for  two  months,  and   I 
was  sorry  when  my  engagement  came  to  an  end. 
I  had  grown  to  like  the  place,  and  towards  the 
last  I  was  getting  fifteen  dollars  a  week.    My  con- 
tinuous eloquence  concerning 
my  greatness   as    a    baritone 
had  borne  fruit.     Whenever  I 
came  down  very  heavily  on  the 
impresario  he  raised  my  salary 
a  dollar. 

It  is  a  long  time  now  since 
I  sang  at  Walterstein's,  and  I 
often  wonder  what  has  be- 
come of  the  little  hall  and  of 
the  man  who  was  taken  with 
my  loud  singing.  Perhaps 
he  is  there  still  !  Perhaps 
the  show  goes  on  in  the  same 
old  way  ! 


o^  ts>  „ 
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A  Desert  Yacht     The  Haunted  Wreck— The  Deserted 
Turkish  Bridegroom-   How  a  Porcupine  Fights — A 

UT  in  the  middle  of  the  Mojave 
Desert,  in  Southern  California,  is  a 
curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  "dry  lake." 
This  is  caused  by  the  overflow  from 
a  peculiar  mud  volcano  which  has 
caused  a  level  portion  of  the  desert  nine  miles 
long  and  seven  miles  wide  to  be  covered  by  a 
floor  of  hard,  sandy  clay  of  the  consistency  of 
concrete.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  peculiar 
expanse  is  as  level  as  a  tennis-court.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  gold  was  discovered  in 
the  "  buttes  "  adjacent  to  this  remarkable 
"  lake."  Among  those  who  were  attracted 
thither  were  the  Hoyt  brothers, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Life  on 
the  desert  grows  very  mono- 
tonous ;  and  the  Moyts  began 
casting  about  for  some  diversion 
to  fill  in  the  hours  when  they 
were  not  at  work  in  their  mine. 
The  "  dry  lake  "  lay  convenient 
to  their  cam]),  and  they  be- 
thought them  of  the  ice-boats 
which  they  had  seen  on  the 
Great  Lakes;  so  tiny  set  about 
the  construction  of  the  Desert 
Queen,  This  unique  craft  is 
construi  ted  of  odds  ami  ends 
picked  up  around  the  camp,  for 
material  is  scarce  on  the  desert. 
The  sails  of  tin'  Desert  Queen 
are  controlled  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  a  water  craft,  ami 
she  answers  her  helm  and 
sails  as  close  to  tin-  wind  as  an 
ordinary  yacht.  She  carries  l"in 
people  at  the   rate   of  fort)    five 


City  of  Amber — The  Largest  Oven  in  the  World — A 
Curious  Shoeing  Frame  — Coalca's  Monument,  etc. 

miles  an  hour  across  the  level  desert.  The 
Hoyts  state  that  with  the  terrific  wind  that 
sweeps  down  across  the  desert  from  the  Telia 
chepi  Pass  they  could  attain  a  speed  of  sixty 
or  seventy-five  miles  an  hour  if  they  dared ; 
but  the  machine  is  so  crude  that  there  would 
be  great  danger  in  attempting  the  feat,  which 
they  say  will  be  accomplished  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  new  "yacht,"  which  will  be 
built  of  steel,  with  ball-bearing  wheels.  The 
"dry  lake"  may  be  reached  from  the  desert 
station  of  Rosamond,  about  eleven  miles  south 
of  Mojave,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 
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At   the  entrance  to  Maul]  Bay,  fifteen  miles 
west  of    the   city   of   Noraua,   on  the    Gulf  of 

Alfonso   XII., 


Dinnington    at 
in    a    previous 


THE    WRECK    <>r    THE 
Frojji  a\ 


ALFONSO    XII.    - 
HAUN 


.Mexico,  lies  the  wreck  of  the 
a  counterpart  to  that  of  the 
Portland  Harbour,  described 
number  of  The 
Wide  Worth. 
TheAlfonsoXII. 
was  a  Spanish 
transport  and 
she  was  valued  at 
a  million  dollars. 
She  attempted  to 
run  the  blockade 
o  n  J  u  1  y  5th, 
1898,  but  was 
chased  by  the 
United  States 
cruiser  Marble- 
head,  who  hit 
her  with  grape- 
shot.  She headed 

for  the  narrow  entrance  of  Maull  Bay  in  a  sink- 
ing condition.   Her  rudder-chain  broke,  however, 
and  she  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  at  full  speed 
and  immediately  sank.     Captain  and  crew  went 
down  with  her.     She  now  lies  with  her  stern   in 
110ft.  of  water,  with  her  bow  standing  50ft.  out. 
At    low    tide    one    can    walk 
under  her  bow  for  a  distance 
of  150ft.     A  fire  which  broke 
out    damaged    her   consider- 
ably,   but  her  hull  is  still   in- 
tact.     She     is    said    still    to 
have    on     board    an    elegant 
silver    service  and    two    safes 
filled    with    gold    and    silver. 
Two     attempts    have     been 
made    by  divers    to    get    this 
money,  but  in  both  cases  the 
divers    lost    their    lives,    and 
the  superstitious  natives  now 
say  a  sea  serpent  lives  in   the 
ship,   and    no    fisherman    will 
go  aboard  her,  saying  that  the 
vessel  is  haunti  d. 

( )ur  next  snap  shot  shows 
the  town-crier  of  Basseterre, 
I!. W.I.  Alonzo  Adolphus 
Matthew  —  generally  known 
■■  I  .awycr,"  li(  mi  his  powers 
of  eloquence  is  facile 
princeps  of  his  order.  In  St. 
Kitts  the  "sandwich-man" 
has  not  yet  made  his  appeal 
ance  indeed,  there  is  no 
room  fur  him  while  "  I  .awyer  " 

0  1  AIM  ll' 

ouiishes.      \\  ho    would    em 

THE 

ploy  a  Silent   witness  when  he  /... 


may  have  the  service  oi  Alonzo's  persuasive 
tongue  ?  The  notice  of  the  passer-by  is  neces- 
sarily attracted  by  such  an  advertisement  as  the 
following,  delivered  with  much  solemnity,  and 
accompanied  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  :   "Atten- 

t  i  o  n  !  dear 
Friends!  I , 
bell  -  man  Mat- 
thews, have  plea- 
sure  to  invite 
you  to  a  great 
performance  in 
the  Court  House- 
to-night.  Every- 
one invited! 
Prices  to  suit 
hard  times! 
Front  seats,  2s. ; 
back  seats,  1  s. 
Doors  open  half- 
past  seven.    Play 


IT    WAS     POPUI-ARL'V     SUPPOSED     l"0    11 
[ED.  \h'!wto. 


begins     eight 


o"clock.  Don't  miss  great  treat.  Big  gramo- 
phone play  plenty  music.  Cinematograph  show 
you  Queen's  funeral  galloping  past.  God  save 
the  King  !     Long  may  he  reign  !     And  all  the 


Royal    Family  ! 
sealed   friends  ! 


.    R.W. 

Photo. 


I,  bell-man  Matthew  and  my 
"Lawyer"  is  also  in  much 
request  for  advertising  local 
auctions.  According  to  his 
ideas,  the  correct  way  to 
inform  a  grateful  public  that 
such  an  event  is  to  take  place 
is  in  this  manner  :  "  Oyez  ! 
Oyez  !  To  one  and  all,  there 
will  be  held  to-day  at  noon 
precisely,  a  great  auction." 
Here  follow  the  name  of  the 
place  and  a  list  of  the  articles 
to  be  sold,  concluding  with 
"and  other  things  that  may 
appear,  when  ycu  arrive  there. 
W.  Veira,  auctioneer;  I,  bell- 
man .Matthew,  overseer.  God 
save  the  Royal  Family  and  all 
true  friends  !  " 

We  reproduced  in  this 
section  some  time  ago  an 
amusing  photograph  showing 
an  "  eclipse  scare  "  in  El<  he, 
South  Spain.  The  accom- 
panying photograph  shows  an 
Indian  crowd  watching  the 
progress  of  a  solar  eclipse, 
which  took  place  at  Calcutta 
on  the  i  i  th  of  November  last. 
When  an  eclipse  commences 
the  fact  is  soon  made  evident 
by    the    blowing    of    conch 
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shells  and  the  beating  of  countless  tom-toms. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  drive  away  the  terrible 
demon  who  is  supposed  to  be  devouring  the 
sun.  The  Hindus  then  make  their  way  in 
thousands  to  the  River  Hooehly  to  bathe,  and 


v.  HEN    AX    I 
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5E    TAKES     I'l.ACF.     IN     INDIA     THE     NATIVES     HURRY 
RIVER    AND    r.ATHE. 


our  photograph — which  was  taken  near  one  of 
the  bathing  g/iafs — shows  a  dense  mass  of 
natives  standing  in  the  sacred  river.  Here 
they  spend  their  time  in  repeating  prayers  to 
propitiate  the  angry  deity  who  is  eating 
the  sun.  Directly  the  eclipse  is  over  the 
Datives,  having  bathed  once  more,  hurry 
back  home  and 
destroy  all  their 
e  a  r  t  h  e  n  ware 
cooking  utensils, 
which  are  sup- 
posed to  have 
become  defiled 
by  reason  of  the 
eclipse  One 
1  .hi  imagine  the 
local  crockery 
vendors  looking 
I  01  ward  w  i  t  h 
anticipation  to 
the  next  eclipse. 
In  the  centre 
mI  the  .urc.it  pro 
vince  ol  Rajpu 
t.i  na,  scarce!  \ 
live  mil.-,  from 
the  present 
capil  il,  Jeypore, 
lies  what  is, 
perhaps,  one  <>i 
die   most  extra 


ordinary  and  impressive  sights  in  India.  Pic 
ture  to  vrmrselt'  a  great  city,  embellished  with 
building>  of  no  mean  architecture,  surrounded 
with  line  scenery,  and  nestling  in  a  fertile  valley, 
yet  absolutely  deserted  and  steadily  falling  into 
decay  and  ruin.  Such  is  the  city 
of  Amber,  whose  history  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Christian  Era. 
Its  streets  are  over  -  grown  with 
aloes  and  weeds,  its  houses  are 
doorless,  and.  save  for  a  few  fana- 
tical fakirs  and,  perchance,  a  leper 
or  so,  its  only  inhabitants  are  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  Lizards  dart  away  in 
front  of  you,  small  striped  squirrels 
look  inquiringly  down  from  the 
crumbling  gables  as  if  resenting 
your  intrusion,  and  apes  jabber  at 
you  from  the  roofs  and  the  trees. 
What  could  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  desertion  of  so  fair  a  spot  ? 
Some  say  a  prophecy  of  disaster, 
others  a  long  reign  of  plague  ;  while 
yet  other  authorities  attribute  it  to 
the  pollution  of  the  water  supply. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in 
the  year  1728  the  city  was  deserted  in  favour  of 
a  much  less  attractive  spot  some  five  miles  to 
the  south-west,  where  stands  to-day  the  fine  city 
of  Jeypore. 

The  photograph  at  the  top  of  the  next  page 
shows  the  largest  oven  in  the  world.  This  is 
to  be  found   at  a  temple  in  Ajtnere,   which    is 
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the  capital  ot  an 
isolated  district  in 
Rajputana.  At  the 
annual  fair,  or 
pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Kwajah 
C h  i  s  t  i ,  in  the 
temple,  this  oven 
is  filled  with  rice, 
butter,  almonds, 
and  spices,  and  a 
gigantic  rice  -  pud  - 
ding  is  cooked  by 
means  of  a  furnace 
underneath.  Eight 
pots  filled  to  the 
brim  are  set  aside 
for  the  entertain- 
ment of  foreign 
pilgrims,  and  then 
certain  privileged 
persons  are  allowed 
to  empty  the  oven. 
To  prevent  them 
from  being  burnt  by  the  scalding  pudding  they 
arc  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  thick  cloths. 
When  the  oven  is  nearly  empty  another  set  of 
privileged  people  are  allowed  to  enter,  and 
these    all    tumble    in    pell-mull    together    and 


cost  of  filling  this 
gigantic  oven  with 
pudding  is  a  thou- 
sand rupees  ! 

Our  lady  readers 
will  be  interested 
in  the  accompany- 
ing photograph, 
which  depicts  a 
Turkish  bride- 
groom, together  with 
his  friends  and  a 
band  of  musicians, 
on  his  way  to  the 
bride's  house. 
Arrived  there  the 
bride  and  bride- 
g  r o  o m  and  the 
guests  enter  the 
b  o  a  t  —  w  h  i  c  h  is 
tastefully  decorated 
with  flags  and  laurel 
leaves — and  go  for 
a  little  voyage  along 
the  Bosphorus,  toasting  one  another's  health 
and  singing  to  the  music.  When  everybody  is 
tired  out  the  party  breaks  up,  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  depart  on  their  honeymoon.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  kind  of  wedding  party  is  con- 
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scrape  the  cauldron  clean  of  its  contents.  The 
origin  of  this  quaint  custom  cannot  now  be 
traced,  and  though  severe  burns  are  the  result 
of  die  struggle  for  the  pudding  no  lives  are 
ever  lost,  which  is  certainly  a  miracle,  and  is 
regarded    as  such   by  the    pious   Hindus.      The 


fined   to  the   lower  classes,  for  the  aristocratic 
Turk  is  a  very  dignified  individual  indeed. 

The  next  snapshot  we  have  to  consider  was 
taken  at  Perim,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  shows  a 
native    fisherman's    boat,    a   crude    contrivance 

made   of  a  few  logs    lashed    together.      The    fish 
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which  he  is  bringing  for  sale 
can  be  seen  lying  between 
his  legs.  Considering  that 
the  harbour  swarms  with 
ferocious  sharks  this  is  not 
exactly  the  ideal  sort  of  craft 
to  be  cruising  about  in.  The 
only  compensation  the  owner 
has  is  that  should  he  by  any 
chance  be  shipwrecked  his 
vessel  can  be  very  easily  put 
together  again. 

The  unique  snap-shot  next 
given  shows  the  characteristic 
fighting  attitude  of  a  porcu- 
pine when  he  meets  his 
enemy.     The  dog  does  not 


BOATS       OF    THE    IIK1M    FISHERMEN  CONSIST  OF 
J-'rOlll  It]      A    FEW    LOGS    LASHED  TOGETHER.      [P/loto. 


photograph  will  show.  In  April,  1S97, 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  flooded 
parts  of  F'arge  and  Moorhead,  Minn. 
The  latter  town  lies  just  across  the  rivej 
from  Paige.  When  the  water  receded  in 
the  submerged  part  of  Moorhead  the  two 
houses  here  pictured  were  left  in  the 
position  as  shown.  Both  houses  were 
afterwards  righted  and  have  been  occu- 
pied ever  since.  They  are  medium-sized, 
one  story  and  a  half  frame  buildings. 

One  would  not  expect  to  be  told  that 
the  next  photograph  we  reproduce  was 
taken  in  the  States— in  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, to  be  exact.  The  photograph  shows 
an  ox   beine  shod  in  a  curious  shoeine- 


A    UNIQUE    SNAP-SHOT—A    I'ORCUl 
ITS    FIGHTING    aim:        i| 


daic  to  approach  any  nearer  or 
he  may  get  a  terrible  blow  across 
the  face  with  that  formidable 
spiked  tail,  which  would  till  his 
face  with  cruel  quills,  4 i  1 1 .  in 
length.  The  porcupine,  knowing 
his  own  power,  is  absolutely  fear- 
less ;  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
he  merely  rolls  himself  into  a  ball 
and  awaits  an  opportunity  to 
swing  his  tail  or  lurch  his  prickl) 
body  against  his  tormentor.  Our 
photo,  was  taken  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  1'eslin,  ( Canada,  in  the 
summer  of  1900. 

Moods  are  sometimes  responsi 
ble  for  curious  tricks,    as  urn   next 
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11  .     1      >TA,   I.EP1     rHHSI      HOUSES  AS   shown    in 
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frame,  which  re- 
duces the  likeli- 
hood of  serious 
resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  animal 
to  a  minimum. 
The  beast  is  first 
forced  to  enter  the 
frame  by  means 
of  sharp- pointed 
goads,  and  is  then 
swung  clear  of  the 
ground  by  bands 
passed  under  its 
body.  This  done, 
the  legs  are  made 
fast  to  four  poles, 
and  everything  is 
read)'  for  the 
farrier.  Anyone 
who  has  witnessed 
the  lively  scrim- 
mages which  take  place  at  times  when  fractious 
horses  are  being  shod  will  he  prepared  to  admit 
that  this  quaint  New  England  shoeing-frame,  if 
somewhat  cumbrous,  has  distinct  advantages  in 
the  way  'if  safety. 

Our  next   photograph   shows   a  curious  rock, 


known  locally  as 
"  Coalca's  Monu- 
ment."' It  is  a 
rock  of  basaltic- 
formation,  bearing 
some  resemblance 
to  a  monument, 
and  stands  about 
300ft.  above  the 
gorge  of  the  Willa- 
mette River, 
twenty  miles  south 
of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. Coalca  was 
an  Indian  chief 
who,  according  to 
tradition,  was 
murdered  at  this 
point,  and  the 
rock  was  consti- 
tuted his  monu- 
ment —  one  that 
will  probably  endure  for  many  centuries,  unless 
it  happens  to  pitch  down  into  the  river  far  below. 


Mil  LARGEST  NUGGET  EVER  FOUND  AT 

From  n\  over  .£300. 


TI.IX — IT  WAS  WORTH 

[Photo. 


HH 


COALCA  S    MONUMENT,      NEAR    PORTLAND,    ORE' 
J '•'>  0)1!  a   I'hoto. 


The  above  photo,  shows  the  largest  nug- 
get ever  found  in  the  Atlin  placer-mining 
district  of  British  Columbia,  while  beside  it 
stands  the  man  who  was  fortunate  enoueh  to 
(  ome  across  it.  He  is  a  Swede  named  William 
West.  This  nugget  was  found  on  July  8th, 
1899,  in  claim  No.  1  jo.  on  Spruce  Creek.  West 
was  part-owner  of  this  claim.  This  fine  nugget 
turned  the  scale  of  the  Merchants'  Hank  of 
Halifax,  in  Atlin,  at  61b.  110/.  5dwt.,  and  was 
worth  at  the  present  price  of  gold  -  --considu 
ably  over  ,£300. 
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